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Route  toivards  the  North-West  of  Japan- — Get  Sight  of  Cape  Noto,  and 
the  Island  of  Jootsi-sima — Particulars  respecting  this  Island — Latitude 
and  Longitude  of  this  Part  of  Japan — Meet  with  several  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Vessels — Return  towards  the  Coast  of  Tartary^  and  make  the 
Land  in  4:2°  of  North  Latitude — Anchor  in  Bale  de  Ternai — It's  Pro- 
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On  the  30th  of  May,  1787,  the  wind  having  settled  in  the  1787. 
south-south-east,  I  directed  my  course  east  towards  Japan  ;  but  my  pro- 
gress  was  slow.    The  winds  were  so  constantly  unfavourable,  and  time 
was  so  precious  to  us,  that  had  I  not  considered  it  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  determine,  at  least,  one  or  two  points  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  island  of  Niphon,  I  should  have  given  up  the  attempt,  and  borne  away 
before  the  wind  for  the  coast  of  Tartary.    On  the  2d  of  June,  in  latitude  June. 
37°  38' north,  and  longitude  13Q°  10'' east,  according  to  our  timekeepers,  ^' 
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we  saw  two  Japanese  vessels,  one  of  which  passed  within  hail.    She  had 
twenty  men  on  board,  all  dressed  in  blue,  cassocks,  resembling  those  of 
our  priests.    This  vessel,  which  would  carry  about  a  hundred  tons,  had 
but  one  mast,  very  tall,  placed  in  the  centre,  and  apparently  composed  of 
several  spars,  bound  together  by  copper  hoops  and  wooldings.    The  sail 
was  made  of  linen  ;  and  the  breadths  were  not  sewed  together,  but  laced  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  sail.    It  appeared  of  vast  size ;  and  two  . 
jibs,  with  a  sprit-sail,  composed  the  rest  of  her  suit.    A  little  gallery, 
three  feet  wide,  projected  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  and  reached  one- 
third  of  her  length  from  the  stern.  Over  her  stern  were  projecting  beams, . 
painted  green.    The  boat  placed  athwart  her  bows, ,  exceeded  by  seven  or 
eicrht  feet  the  width  of  the  vessel,  which  had  > a  very  ordinary  sheer,  a  flat,: 
stern,  with  two  small  windows,  very  little  carved  work,  and  resembled : 
the  Chinese  junks  in  nothing  but  the  manner  of  fastening  the  rudder  with, 
ropes.    Her  side  galleries  were  only  two  or  three  feet,  above  the  water-  - 
line,  and  the  ends  of  the  boat  must  touch  the  water  when  the  ship  rolled. 
Every  circumstance  led  me  to  presume  that  these  vessels  were  intended 
only  for  coasters,  and  could  not  be  very  safedn  a  heavy  sea  during  a  gal^. 
of  wind.    It  is  probable  that  the  Japanese  have  vessels  better  calculated  to 
brave  the  foul  weather  in  winter. 

We  passed  so  near  this  vessel,  that- we  could  remark  the  countenances 
of  the  persons  on  board,  none  of  which  expressed  fear,  or  even  iurprise; 
and  they  did  not  in  the  least  alter  their  course  till  they  were  within  pistol-  - 
shot  of  the  Astrolabe,  and  apprehensive  of  running  foul  of  her.  They 
had  a  small  white  Japanese  flag,  on  which  appeared,  words  written  verti- 
cally.   The  name  of  the  vessel  was  on  a  kind  of  drum,  placed  by  the  side, 
of  the  staff,  on  which  the  flag  was  hoisted.    The  Astrolabe  hailed  her  as, 
she  passed  3  but  their,  answer  was  as  unintelligible  to  us,  as  our  question, 
was  to  them:  and  she  continued  her  course  to  the  southward ;  eager,  no. 
doubt,  to  carry  the  news  of  having  met  with  two  foreign  vessels  in  seas,,,, 
into  which  no  European..ve&sel  had  penetrated  so  far  before  us. 


Onthe  4th  .in  themcrning,  in  ,133°  17'  of  east  longitude,  and  37°  13 
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jo{  north  latitude,  we  thought  we  saw  the  land  ;  but  the  weather  was  very 
foggy,  and  in  a  very  little  while  our  horizon  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  a 
league  at  most ;  it  blew  very  fresh  at  south,  and  the  barometer  had  fallen 
six  lines  in  twelve  hours.  Hoping  the  weather  would  clear  up,  I  at  first 
intended  to  bring  to ;  but  the  wind  freshened  still  more  in  the  afternoon* 
and  the  mizen  top-sail  was  blown  away.  We  therefore  handed  our  top- 
sails, and  lay  to  under  the  fore-sail. 

At  different  times  of  the  day  we  saw  seven  Chinese  vessels,  masted  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  I  have  described  above,  but  without  any  side  gal- 
lery; and,  though  smaller,  of  a  construction  better  calculated  for  foul 
weather.  They  perfectly  resembled  those  seen  by  captain  King  in  Cook's 
last  voyage  ;  having,  in  like  manner,  three  black  bands  in  the  inside  of  the 
sail,  and  like  them  carrying  about  thirty  or  forty  tons,  with  eight  men. 
During  the  violence  of  the  gale  we  saw  one  under  bare  poles.  Her  mast, 
without  any  top,  like  those  of  our  little  fishing-smacks  {c&asse~marees}, 
was  supported  only  by  two  shrouds,  and  a  stay  carried  to  the  stern ;  for 
these  vessels  have  no  bowsprit,  only  a  little  mast,  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
standing  perpendicularly,  on  which  the  Chinese  hoist  a  little  fore-sail, 
like  that  of  a  boat.  All  these  junks  ran  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible, 
with  their  larboard  tacks  aboard,  and  their  heads  to  the  west-south-west  j 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  not  far  from  land,  as  these  vessels  never  ven- 
ture out  to  sea. 

The  next  day  was  extremely  foggy.  We  saw  two  more  Japanese  ves- 
sels ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  6th  that  we  made  Cape  Noto,  and  the  island 
of  Jootsi-sima  *,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  about  five 
leagues  wide.  The  weather  v/as  clear,  and  our  horizon  very  extensive. 
Though  six  leagues  from  the  land,  we  could  distinguish  the  minutiae  of  it, 

*  All  geographers  hitherto  have  given  the  name  of  Jootsi-sima  to  the  island  which  lies  north-east 
of  Cape  Noto.  La  Perouse  here  gives  this  name  to  another  island,  which  he  saw  five  leagues  north- 
west of  this  cape,  and  which  is  laid  down  on  all  the  charts,  but  without  a  name.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  were  owing  to  a  mistake  of  la  Perouse,  but  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  observation, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise  from  two  islands  of  the  same  name,  so  near  the 
same  cape,    (french  Editor.) 
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1787.  the  trees,  the  rivers,  and  the  fallen  earth  of  the  banks.  S/ome  islets  or 
June.  focks,  which  we  coasted  along  within  two  leagues,  and  which  were  con- 
nected together  by  chains  of  rocks  level  with  the  water,  prevented  us 
from  approaching  nearer.  At  this  distance  our  soundings  were  sixty  fa- 
thoms, with  a  bottom  of  rock  and  coral.  At  two  o'clock  we  saw  the 
island  of  Jootsi-sima  to  the  north-east.  I  shaped  my  course  so  as  to  run 
along  it's  western  part,  and  we  were  soon  obliged  to  haul  our  wind,  to 
double  the  breakers,  very  dangerous  during  the  fogs,  which  at  this  season 
almost  always  conceal  the  northern  coasts  of  Japan  from  the  sight.  A 
league  and  half  from  these  breakers  our  soundings  were  equally  sixty  fa- 
thoms, rocky  bottom,  so  that  we  could  not  think  of  anchoring  there,  un- 
less in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity. 

This  island  is  small,  flat,  but  well  wooded,  and  pleading  to  the  eye.  I 
do  not  think  it's  circumference  exceeds  two  leagues.  To  us  it  appeared 
well  inhabited.  Between  the  houses  we  observed  edifices  of  considerable 
size;  and  near  a  castle,  seated  on  the  south-west  point,  we  distinguished 
gallowses,  or  at  least  posts,  with  a  large  beam  placed  across  them  at  tap. 
^  Possibly,  however,  these  posts  had  a  very  different  destination  j  for  it 

would  be  singular,  if  the  customs  of  the  Japanese,  so  different  from  ours, 
resembled  them  in  this  point.  We  had  scarcely  doubled  the  island  of 
Jootsi-sima,  when  we  were  instantly  enveloped  in  the  thickest  fog.  For- 
tunately we  had  previously  time  to  take  excellent  bearings  of  the  coast  of 
Japan,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Noto,  as  far  as  a  cape  beyond  which  no- 
thing was  visible. 


Our  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude  left  us  nothing  to  wish.  Our 
timekeeper  N°  19  had  gone  with  perfect  regularity  since  we  left  Ma- 
nilla i  so  that  Cape  Noto,  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  is  a  point  on  which  geo- 
graphers may  depend  ;  and  with  Cape  Nabo,  on  the  eastern  coast,  deter- 
mined by  captain  King,  will  give  the  width  of  this  empire  in  the  northern 
part.  Our  determinations  will  render  still  greater  service  to  geography, 
for  they  will  show  the  width  of  the  sea  of  Tartary,  towards  which  I  now 
resolved  to  direct  my  course.    As  the  coast  of  Japan  runs  away  beyond 
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Cape  Noto  for  sixty  leagues  to  the  east,  and  as  these  islands  are  continu-  1787. 
ally  immersed  in  fogs,  it  would  perhaps  have  required  all  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  explore  the  island  of  Niphon  as  far  as  Cape  Sangaar  j  and  we 
ha-d  a  far  more  ample  field  of  discovery  along  the  coast  of  Tartary,  and  in 
the  Strait  of  Tessoy.  Accordingly,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  not  ta 
lose  a  moment  in  arriving  there  speedily :  beside,  I  had  no  other  object  ia 
reconnoitring  the  coast  of  Japan,  but  to  assign  to  the  sea  of  Tartary  it's 
true  limits  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Our  observations  place  Cape 
Noto  in  latitude  37°  36'  north,  longitude  135°  34'  east;  the  island  of 
Jootsi-sima  in  latitude  37°  5/,  longitude  135°  20'i  an  islet  or  rock,  west 
of  Cape  Noto,  in  latitude  37°  36',  longitude  135°  14^  and  the  southern- 
most point  we  could  see  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  in  latitude  37°  18',  lon- 
gitude 135°  5\ 

These  brief  observations,  which  will  appear  very  dry  to  the  majority  of 
readers,  cost  us  ten  days  of  toilsome  navigation  in  the  midst  of  fogs. 
Geographers,  we  believe,  will  think  this  time  well  employed  ^  and  will 
only  regret,  that  the  vast  plan  of  our  expedition  did  not  allow  us  to  recon- 
noitre and  determine  a  greater  number  of  points  on  this  coast,  particu- 
larly toward  it's  south-western  part,  from  the  situation  of  which  we  might 
have  given  the  true  figure  of  the  strait,  which  separates  this  empire  from 
that  of  Corea.  We  have  laid  down  the  coast  of  this  peninsula  with  the 
greatest  exactness,  to  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  run  north-east,  and 
takes  a  direction  toward  the  west,  which  obliged  us  to  get  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  37°  north.  The  constancy  and  obstinacy  of  the  wind  from  the 
south  opposed  the  design  I  had  formed  of  making  and  determining  the 
most  southern  and  western  point  of  the  island  of  Niphon  ;  and  the  same 
southerly  winds  followed  us  till  we  were  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Tar- 
tary, which  we  made  the  1 1th  of  June.  The  weather  had  cleared  up  the  1 1 . 
preceding  day;  the  barometer  had  fallen  to  27  inches  7  lines,  and  there 
remained  stationary  ;  yet  while  the  barometer  was  at  this  point,  we  had 
two  of  the  finest  days  on  our  whole  voyage.  Since  our  departure  from 
Manilla,  this  instrument  had  so  often  given  us  good  warnings,  that  it  had 
%  claim  to  pardon  for  such  an  irregularity  ;  but  it  appears  from  this,  that 
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1787.  there  is  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  may  occasion  a  great. change  in 
the  barometer,  without  producing  either  rain  or  wind.  That  of  the  Astro- 
labe was  at  the  same  point  as  ours  ;  and  I  am  ^jersuaded  a  long  series  of 
observations  will  be  requisite,  before  we  shall  perfectly  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  this  instrument,  which,  generally  speaking,  may  contribute  greatly 
lo  the  safety  of  navigation.  No  other  can  be  compared  to  that  of  Nairne, 
with  it's  ingenious  mode  of  suspension,  for  the  advantages  it  enjoys. 

The  point  of  the  coast,  where  we  made  the  land,  is  precisely  that  which 
separates  Corea  from  Mantchou  Tartary.  It  is  a  very  high  land,  so  that 
we  saw  it  on  the  1 1th  at  twenty  leagues  distance,  stretching  from  north- 
north- west  to  north -north- east  by  north,  and  appearing  on  different 
>  planes.  The  mountains,  though  not  so  lofty  as  those  on  the  coast  of 
America,  have  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  toises  of  elevation.  We  did 
not  begin  to  get  soundings  till  we  were  within  four  leagues  of  the  land, 
.when  we  had  a  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  muddy  sand^; 
:and  at  only  a  league  from  the  shore  we  had  eighty-four  fathoms. 

Within  this  distance  of  the  coast  I  approached.  It  was  very  steep,  but 
covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  On  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains snow  was  visible,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  However,  we  saw  no 
trace  of  cultivation,  or  of  it's  being  inhabited  j  and  we  conjectured,  that 
4;he  Mantchou  Tartars,  who  are  wandering  shepherds,  preferred  plains  and 
valleys,  where  their  flocks  would  find  better  pasture,  to  these  woods  and 
mountains.  In  a  space  of  more  than  forty  leagues  along  this  coast,  we  did 
not  see  the  mouth  of  a  single  river.  I  could  have  wished  to  have  an- 
chored, however,  that  bur  botanists  and  lithologists  might  have  examined 
the  land  and  it's  productions ;  but  the  coast  was  straight,  and  as  there 
were  eighty -four  fathoms  of  water. only  a. league  from  the  land,  we  must 
probably  have  gone  within  two  or  three  cables  lengths  of  the  shore  to  have 
had  twenty  fathoms,  and  then  we  should  not  havebeen  able  to  get  under  way 
with  the  wind  from  the  offing.  Flattering  myself  that  I  should  find  some 
.more  commodious  place,  I  continued  my  course,  with  the  finest  weather 
„p£)ssible_,  and  the  clearest  sky  we  had  enjoyed  since  we  left  Europe.  ,Oj|» 
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the  ISthi  rsth,  and  14th,  we  were  equally  fortunate  in  taking  bearings,  1787. 
as  we  ran  along  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  three  short  leagues.  At  six  J'^"^^-.. 
in  the  evening  of  the  last  of  these  days  we  were  surrounded  with  fog,  and 
remained  becalmed,  with  a  faint  breeze  from  the  south-west,  which; 
hardly  gave  us  steerage  way.  Hitherto  the  coast  had  run  north-east  by. 
north  :  we  were  already  in  the  latitude  of  44°,  and  thus  had  reached  that 
which  geographers  assign  to  the  pretended  Strait  of  Tessoy  ;  but  we  were 
5°  west  of  the  longitude  given  to  this  strait.  These  five  degrees  must  ba 
retrenched  from  Tartary,  and  added  to  the  channel  which  separates  it  from 
the  islands  north  of  Japan. 

The.  15th  and  l6th  were  very  foggy.    We  sailed  along  the  coast  of  15.  16.. 
Tartary  at  no  great  distance,  ^and  had  sight  of  it  at  intervals,  when  the 
fog  dispersed  a  little  ;  but  the  l6th  will  be  distinguished  in  our  journal 
by  the  most  complete  illusion,  that  I  ever  witnessed  since  I  have  been 
at  sea. 

At  four  in  the  evening  the  most  beautifully  clear  sky  succeeded*,  the 
thickest  fog.  We  discovered  the  continent,  whicli  extended  from  west 
by  south  to  north  by  east ;  and  very  soon  after,  to  the  south,  an  extensive 
land,  running  west  towards  Tartary,  so  as  not  to  leave  an  opening  of  15° 
between  it  and  the  continent.  We  distinguished  the  mountains,  the  vaU 
leys,  and  all  the  particulars  of  the  land  j  and  could  not  conceive  how  we 
had  entered  into  this  strait,  which  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  Tessoy, 
the  search  after  which  we  had  given  up.  In  this  situation  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  haul  our  wind,  and  steer,  south-south-east.  But  soon  these 
hills  and  valleys  disappeared.  The  most  extraordinary  fog-bank  I  had 
ever  beheld  was  the  cause  of  our  illusion.  We  saw  it  disperse  ;  it's 
shapes,  it's  colours,  ascended,  and  vanished  in  the  region  of  clouds  j  and 
we  had  still  day-light  enough  left,  to  remove  every.^  doubt  about  the  ex- 
istence of  this  fantastic  land.  I  saikd  all  -night  over  the.  space  of  sea  it 
had  appeared  to  occupy,  and  at  day -break  nothing  of  it  was  visible, 
though  our  horizon  was  so  extensive,  that  we  distinctly  saw  the  coast  of 
Tartary.  up  wards,  of  fifteen  leagues  distant.    I  .steered  my  course  so  as  to 
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1787.    approach  it  j  but  at  eight  in  the  morning  we  were  again  surrounded  by 
June.     £-Qg_  Fortunately  we  had  had  time  to  take  good  bearings,  and  distinguish  the 
points  we  had  seen  the  preceding  day ;  so  that  there  is  no  gap  in  our  chart 
of  the  coast  of  Tartary,  from  42°,  where  we  made  the  land,  to  the  strait 
of  Sagaleen. 

17.  18.  The  fog  still  remained  very  thick  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th;  but  we 
made  no  progress,  continuing  to  stand  off  and  on,  that  as  soon  as  it  cleared 
up  we  might  see  the  headlands  already  laid  down  on  our  chart.  In  the 
19,  evening  of  the  19th  the  fog  dispersed.  We  were  within  three  leagues 
of  the  land,  and  set  an  extent  of  coast  of  upwards  of  twenty  leagues 
from  west-south-west  to  north-north-east.  All  it's  outlines  were  perfectly 
defined,  and  the  clearness  of  the  air  allowed  us  to  distinguish  all  it's  hues : 
but  no  where  could  we  perceive  any  appearance  of  a  bay,  and  we  could 
find  no  bottom  at  four  leagues  from  the  land,  with  a  line  of  two  hundred 
fathoms.  . 


20< 


We  were  soon  obliged  to  stand  towards  the  offing  by  the  return  of  the 
fog ;  and  did  not  see  the  land  again  till  the  next  day  at  noon.  We 
were  then  very  near  it    and  had  never  been  in  a  situation  to  take  our  bear- 
ings with  more  accuracy.    Our  latitude  was  44°  45''  north,  and  we  set 
north-east  by  north  a  point  at  least  fifteen  leagues  from  us.    I  ordered  the 
Astrolabe  to  make  sail  a-head,  and  look  for  an  anchorage.         de  Langle 
hoisted  out  his  boat,  and  sent      de  Monti,  his  first  lieutenant,  to  sound 
a  bay,  which  we  perceived  a-head  of  us,  and  which  seemed  to  promise 
shelter.    At  two  leagues  from  the  land  we  had  a  hundred  and  forty  fa- 
thoms of  water,  and  at  four  leagues  we  had  found  two  hundred  fathoms. 
The  bottom  appeared  to  rise  gradually,  so  that  it  was  probable  we  should 
find  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  shore  ;  no  incon- 
siderable depth,  yet  such  as  ships  anchor  in  every  day.    We  continued  our 
course  for  the  land ;  but  soon  a  very  thick  fog-bank  arose  on  it,  which  a 
light  breeze  from  the  north  blew  towards  us.    Before      de  Monti  had 
reached  the  bay,  which  he  had  orders  to  sound,  M'  de  Langle  was  obliged 
10  make  a  signal  for  him  to  return  on  board  j  and  he  rejoined  the  ship  just 
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as  we  were  surrounded  with  an  extremely  thick'  fog,  and  obliged  to  stand  1787. 
out  to  sea.    It  was  clear,  however,  for  a  few  minutes  at  sunset.  J"^^- 

The  next  day,  about  eight  o'clock,  having  advanced  only  three  leagues 
■east  by  north  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  could  only  set  the  points  already  laid 
down  on  our  chart:  but  we  saw  the  summit  of  a  mountain  shaped  exactly 
dike  a  table,  to  which  accordingly  I  gave  that  name,  that  it  might  be 
known  again  by  navigators. 

During  the  whole  of  our  run  along  this  coast  we  had  seen  no  trace  of  a 
■dwelling  ;  not  a  single  canoe  had  come  off  from  the  shore  ;  and  the  coun- 
try, though  covered  with  the  finest  trees,  which  indicate  a  fertile  soil, 
seems  to  be  despised  by  the  Tartars  and  Japanese.  These  people  might 
establish  on  it  flourishing  colonies  :  but  the  politics  of  the  latter  are  averse 
to  any  sort  of  emigration,  or  intercourse  with  foreigners,  under  which 
tdenomination  they  comprise  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  European. 

The  fog  was  very  thick  on  the  21st  and  2 2d  j  but  we  kept  so  near  the  21.  22, 
iand,  that  we  saw  it  as  often  as  it  cleared  up  ever  so  little,  which  it  did 
almost  every  day  at  sunset.    When  we  had  reached  the  latitude  of  4 5°  the 
cold  began  to  increase.    We  found  lifty-seven  fathoms  of  water,  muddy 
bottom,  a  league  fi-om  the  shore. 

On  the  23d,  the  wind  having  settled  in  the  north-east,  I  resolved  to  23. 
steer  for  a  bay,  which  I  saw  to  the  west-north-west,  and  where  it  was 
probable  we  should  find  good  anchorage.  We  let  go  our  anchor  in  it  at 
six  in  the  evening,  in  twenty-four  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom, 
half  a  league-  from  the  shore.  I  named  it  Bale  de  Ternai  {Charts  and 
P/ates,  I^"  4S).  It  is  in  latitude  45°  13'  north,  longitude  135°  9'  east. 
Though  it  is  open  to  the  easterly  winds,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
never  set  right  upon  the  shore,  but  follow  the  direction  of  the  land.  The 
tottom  is  sand,  and  shoals  gradually  to  six  fathoms  within  a  cable's  length 
of  the  shore.  The  tide  rises  five  feet.  It  is  high  water  at  fifteen  minutes 
after  eight,  at  new  and  full  moon  :  but  the  ebb  and  flood  have  no  effect 
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1787.    upon  the  direction  of  the  current  half  a  league  in  the  offing.    What  we 
J"''''"     felt  at  our  anchorage  varied  only  from  south-west  to  south-east,  and  it's 
greatest  velocity  was  a  mile  an  hour. 

Having  left  Manilla  ten  weeks  and  five  days,  we  had  run  along  the 
coasts  of  Quelpaert  Island,  Corea,  and  Japan  :  but  these  countries,  in- 
habited by  people  barbarous  towards  strangers,  had  not  allowed  us  to  think 
of  stopping  at  them ;  the  Tartars,  on  the  contrary,  we  knew  were  hospi- 
table, and  besides  our  force  was  sufficient  to  awe  the  little  hordes  we  might 
meet  on  the  borders  of  the,  sea.  We  burned  with  impatience  to  explore 
a  land,  which  had  occupied  our  imaginations  ever  since  our  departure  from 
France.  It  was  the  only  part  of  the  globe,  that  had  escaped  the  indefati- 
gable activity  of  Cook ;  and  probably  we  were  indebted  to  the  fatal  event 
which  shortened  his  days,  for  the  triffing  advantage  of  being  the  first  to 
land  on  it.  We  were  convinced,  that  the  Kastrikum  had  never  visited  the 
coast  of  Tartary ;  and  we  flattered  ourselves,  that  we  should  find  fresh 
proofs  of  this  truth  in  the  course  of  our  voyage. 

Those  geographers,  who,  from  the  report  of  father  des  Anges,  and  from 
some  Japanese  charts,  have  traced  the  Strait  of  Tessoy,  and  determined  the 
boundaries  of  Jesso,  the  Company's  land,  and  Staten  land,  have  so  disfigured 
this  part  of  Asia,  that  it  was  become  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  ancient 
disputes  by  incontestable  facts*.  The  latitude  of  Bale  de  Ternai  was  ex- 
actly the  same  with  that  of  Port  Acqueis,  where  the  Dutch  landed,  yet 
the  reader  will  find  the  description  very  different. 

Five  small  coves,  resembling  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon,  and  sepa-^ 
rated  by  hills  covered  with  trees  to  the  top,  form  the  outline  of  this  road. 
The  freshest  spring  never  exhibited  in  France  such  vivid  and  variegated 

*  Almost  all  the  geographers,  who  have  traced  an  island  to  the  north  of  Ja:pan,  under  the  name  of 
Jeco,  Yeco,  or  Jesso,  have  separated  it  from  Tartar)^  by  a  strait,  to  which  they  have  g>  ven  the  name  of 
Tessoy  This  error  has  been  perpetuated,  and  we  find  this  imaginary  strait,  about  the  latitude  of 
430  north,  on  all  the  ancient  maps.  It's  pretended  existence  must  have  originated  from  the  real 
strait  which  separates  the  island  of  Segalien  from  the  continent,  and  which  William  de  Lisle  has. 
named  tlie  strait  of  Tessoy,  on  a  map  of  Asia  constracted  in  170O.    (French  Editor.) 
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shades  of  green  j  and  though  we  had  not  perceived  a  single  canoe,  or  a 
single  fire,  since  we  came  upon  the. coast,  we  could  not  believe,  that  a 
country  appearing  so  fertile,  and  so  near  to  China,  should  be  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  Before  our  boats  had  reached  the  shore,  our  glasses  were 
turned  to  it,  but  we  could  perceive  only  stags  and  bears,  walking  quietly 
along  the  seaside.  This  increased  our  impatience  to  land :  our  muskets 
were  gotten  ready  with  as  much  eagerness,  as  if  we  had  been  to  defend 
ourselves  against  an  enemy ;  and  while  we  were  making  our  preparations, 
some  of  the  sailors  caught  twelve  or  fourteen  codfish  with  the  hook  and 
line. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  will  not  easily  conceive  the  sensations,  which 
seamen  feel  at  the  prospect  of  a  plentiful  fishery.  Fresh  provision  is  ne- 
cessary for  all  men ;  and  the  least  savoury  is  much  more  wholesome  than 
salt  meat,  however  well  preserved.  Immediately  I  gave  orders  to  set  by  our 
salt  stores,  and  keep  them  for  less  happy  situations :  I  directed  casks  to  be 
prepared,  in  order  to  fill  them  with  fresh  and  limpid  water,  a  rivulet  of  which 
ran  into  each  cove  :  and  I  sent  to  search  the  meadows  for  pot-herbs,  where 
a  vast  quantity  of  small  onions,  celery,  and  sorrel,  was  found.  The  ground 
was  carpeted  with  the  same  plants  as  grow  in  our  climates,  but  more 
green  and  vigorous.  Most  of  them  were  in  flower.  At  every  step  we 
met  with  roses,  yellow  lilies,  red  lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  all  the 
flowers  common  in  our  meadows.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  were 
crowned  with  pines ;  and  half  way  down  began  the  oaks,  which  diminished 
in  size  and- vigour  as  they  approached  the  sea.  The  borders  of  the  rivers 
and  brooks  were  shaded  with  willows,  birch,  and  maple ;  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  great  woods  appeared  apple-trees  and  medlar-trees  in  blossom,  with 
clumps  of  hazle-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  was  just  beginning  to  set.  Our 
astonishment  increased  when  we  considered,  that  a  vast  empire  near  it  is 
overburdened  with  an  excessive  population  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  laws 
ordain  no  punishment  for  parents  barbarous  enough  to  drown  or  destroy 
their  children  :  and  that  the  Chinese,  whose  polity  is  highly  praised,  dare 
not  extend  themselves  beyond  their  wall,  to  seek  subsistence  from  a  land, 
where  vegetation  requires  rather  to  be  checked  than  promoted.    It  is  true 
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we  found  abundant  traces  of  man,  but  his  footsteps  were  marked  only  by 
destruction.  Trees  cut  with  edged  tools,  and  vestiges  of  the  ravage  of 
fire,  appeared  in  twenty  places ;  and  we  discovered  some  sheds,  which  had 
been  erected  by  hunters  at  the  corner  of  a  wood.  We  also  found  little 
baskets  of  birch-bark,  sewed  with  thread,  exactly  like  those  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  shoes  for  walking  upon  snow.  Every  thing,  indeed,  led  us  to 
presume,  that  the  Tartars  visited  the  shores  of  the  sea  during  the  seasons 
of  hunting  and  fishing ;  that  at  present  they  were  collected  in  hordes  along 
the  rivers  i  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  resided  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  country,  on  a  soil  perhaps  better  adapted  for  the  support  of  it's  immense 
flocks  and  herds. 

Three  boats  from  the  two  frigates,  full  of  officers  and  passengers,  landed 
in  Anse  aux  Ours,  or  Bear  Cove,  at  half  after  six ;  and  by  seven  they  fired 
several  shots  at  different  wild  beasts,  which  quickly  plunged  into  the 
woods.    Three  young  fawns  alone  were  the  victims  of  their  inexperience. 
Our  noisy  mirth  on  setting  foot  on  shore  was  enough  to.  have  scared  them 
into  the  inaccessible  woods,  from  which  they  were  at  a  very  little  distance. 
These  meadows,  so  delightful  to  the  eye-,  were  scarcely  capable  of  being 
crossed :  the  thick  grass  in  them  was  three  or  four  feet  high,  so  that  ws 
were  sunk  in  it,  as  it  were,  and  incapable  of  guiding  our  steps.    We  were 
beside  afraid  of  being  bitten  by  snakes,  of  which  we  had  seen  a  great 
number  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  ;  though,  we  had  made  no  experiments 
on  the  quality  of  their  poison  .    To  us,  therefore,  this  land  was  buta  mag-^ 
nificent  desert the  sands  on  the  shore  were  alone  accessible  to  us,  as  it  was 
only  with  incredible  fatigue,  that  we  could  traverse  the  most  trifling  space 
any  where  else.   M'  de  Langle,  however,  and  several  other  officers,  or  na-. 
turalists,  were,  too  keen  sportsmen  to  be  balked  by  these  difficulties.  Yet 
their  exertions  were  attended  with  no  success  i  and  we  were  persuaded, 
that  little  was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  taking  our  stands  in  the  tracks  of  the 
bears  and.  stags,  which  were  sufficiently  marked  by  their  footsteps,,  and 
waiting  for  them  with,  extreme  patience,,  and  in  profound  silence.. 

Accordingly  this  plan,  was  settled  for  the  next  day :  but  it  was  far  from. 
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easy  to  carry  it  into  execution;  and  a  man  would  hardly  sail  ten  thousand  1787". 
leagues,  to  go  and  get  cold,  waiting  for  game  in  a  swamp  full  of  mos-  J""^* 
chettoes.  We  made  the  trial,  however,  on  the  25th  in  the  evening,  after 
having  spent  the  whole  day  to  no  purpose  :  but  every  one  having  taken 
his  post  at  nine  o'clock,  and  nothing  appearing  by  ten,  the  time  at  which 
we  thought  the  bears  would  have  come,  we  were^  obliged  to  confess,  that 
we  were  greater  adepts  at  fishing  than  hunting.  In  fact .  we  succeeded 
much  better  in  the  water :  each  of  the  five  coves,  which  form  the  circuit 
of  Baie  de  Ternai,  offered  a  convenient  place  for  hauling  the  seine,  and 
had  a  rivulet,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  fixed  our  kitchen.  The  fish  had 
but  a  single  leap  to  make  from  the  sea  into  our  pots.  We  caught  cod, 
harp  fish,  trout,  salmon,  herrings,  and  plaice.  The  crews  had  plenty  at 
every  meal ;  and  these  fish,  with  the  different  herbs  with  which  they 
were  seasoned,  during  the  three  days  of  our  stay,  acted  at  least  as  a  pre- 
servative against  the  attacks  of  the  scurvy ;  for  no  one  yet  had  exhibited 
any  symptoms  of  this  disease,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  dampness 
occasioned  by  almost  continual  mists,  to  counteract  which  we  had  placed 
pans  of  coals  under  the  hammocks  of  the  sailors,  when  the  weather  would 
not  allow  us  to  get  them  upon  deck. 

After  one  of  these  fishing  parties,  we  discovered  on  the  bank  of  a  rivu- 
let a  Tartarian  tomb,  by  the  side  of  a  ruined  cot,  and  almost  grown  over 
with  grass.  Curiosity  induced  us  to  open  it ;  when  we  found  two  bodies 
placed  side  by  side.  The  head  of  each  was  covered  with  a  cap  of  silk  ; 
and  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  bear-skin,  confined  with  a  girdle  of  the 
same,  to  which  hung  little  bits  of  Chinese  coin,  and  different  copper  trin- 
kets. Blue  beads  were  scattered,  or  sown  as  it  were,  in  the  tomb  :  in  which 
we  found  likewise  ten  or  twelve  silver  trinkets  of  the  weight  of  two  drachms 
each,  resembling  bracelets,  but  which  we  afterwards  discovered  were  ear- 
rings ;  an  iron  hatchet,  a  knife  of  the  same  metal,  a  wooden  spoon,  a 
comb,  and  a  little  bag  of  blue  nankeen  full  of  rice.  None  of  the  contents 
of  the  tomb  were  yet  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  more  than  a  year  old.  It's  construction  appeared  to; 
a&  inferior  to  that  of  the  tombs  of  Port  des  Franyais.    It  consisted  only 
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1787.  of  a  small  pile  of  trunks  of  trees,  covered  vs'ith  birch-bark,  and  with  a 
J""^-  space  left  between  them  to  contain  the  two  bodies.  We  took  great  care 
to  cover  them  again,  replacing  every  thing  with  religious  scrupulosity, 
except  a  very  small  portion  of  the  different  articles  it  contained,  which  we 
took  away  with  us  in  confirmation  of  our  discovery.  We  had  no  doubt 
but  the  Tartarian  hunters  paid  frequent  visits  to  this  bay :  a  canoe,  left 
near  the  monument,  informed  us,  that  they  came  by  water  j  no  doubt  from 
the  mouth  of  some  river,  which  we  had  not  yet  seen. 

The  Chinese  coin,  blue  nankeen,  silk,  and  caps,  evince  these  people 
to  have  an  established  intercourse  with  China ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
they  are  subjects  of  the  Chinese  empire.  ^ 

The  rice  in  the  little  blue  nankeen  bag  indicates  a  Chinese  custom  *, 
founded  on  a  notion  of  the  continuance  of  our  wants  in  a  future  state :  the 
hatchet,  the  knife,  the  bear-skin  cloak,  the  comb,  bear  a  very  striking 
analogy  to  those  employed  by  the  American  Indians  :  and  as  these  people 
have  perhaps  never  had  any  communication  with  each  other,  may  not 
these  circumstances  of  agreement  between  them  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that 
men  in  the  same  stage  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  would  adopt 
nearly  similar  customs  j  and  that,  if  they  were  in  similar  circumstances, 
they  would  difFer  as  little  from  each  other  as  the  wolves  of  Canada  from 
those  of  Europe  ? 

Though  this  part  of  eastern  Tartary  exhibited  such  a  delightful  picture 
'  .  to  our  eyes,  it  had  nothing  to  interest  our  botanists  or  lithologists.  It's 
plants  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  France,  and  the  substances  that 
compose  it's  soil  are  not  more  different.  Schists,  quartz,  jasper,  violet 
porphyry,  little  crystals,  and  rounded  pebbles,  were  the  specimens  afforded 
us  by  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  without  our  being  able  to  find  the  least  trace 
of  metals.    Iron  ore,  so  generally  distributed  over  the  globe,  appeared  only 


*  Why  Chinese  ?  The  notion,  of  at  least  the  custom,  is  sufficiently  general  among  people  in  a 
certain  stage  of  civilisation,  T. 
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decomposed  into  a  calx,  serving  like  a  varnish  to  colour  different  stones.  1737 
Birds  too,  both  of  the  land  and  water,  were  very  rare  :  yet  Vv^e  saw  ravens, 
turtle-doves,  quails,  wag-tails,  swallows,  fly- catchers,  albatrosses,  gulls, 
puffins,  bitterns,  and  ducks ;  though  the  face  of  nature  was  not  enlivened 
by  the  innumerable  flights  of  birds  seen  in  other  uninhabited  countries. 
At  Bale  de  Ternai  they  were  solitary ;  and  the  most  gloomy  silence 
reigned  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods.  Shells  were  equally  scarce :  we 
found  nothing  but  the  remains  of  muscles,  limpets,  purpuras,  and  pe- 
riwinkles. 

At  length,  on  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having  come  round  27, 
to  the  southward,  after  we  had  deposited  on  shore  different  medals,  with 
a  bottle,  and  an  inscription  containing  the  date  of  our  arrival,  I  set  sail, 
and  proceeded  along  the  coast  about  two  thirds  of  a  league  from  the  land, 
having  regularly  forty  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand, 
and  being  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  mouth  of  the  smallest  brook. 
We  sailed  thus  for  fifty  leagues,  with  the  finest  weather  a  navigator  could 
wish.  On  the  29th,  however,  at  eleven  at  night,  the  wind  shifting  to  29. 
the  north,  obliged  me  to  stand  to  the  east,  and  increase  my  distance  from 
the  land.    At  this  time  we  were  in  the  latitude  of  46°  50^  north. 

The  next  day  we  reapproached  the  land.  Though  the  weather  was  30. 
very  hazy,  our  horizon  extended  three  leagues,  and  we  set  the  same 
coast,  which  the  evening  before  we  had  seen  to  the  north,  and  which 
now  bore  from  us  west.  It  was  lower  land,  more  diversified  with  little 
hills,  and  at  two  leagues  from  the  shore  our  soundings  were  only  thirty 
fathoms,  rocky  bottom.  On  this  sort  of  bank  we  lay  becalmed,  and 
caught  upward  of  eighty  cod.  A  light  wind  from  the  south  enabled  us 
to  get  ofl"  from  it,  and  at  day-break  we  saw  the  land  distant  four  leagues. 
It  appeared  to  reach  no  farther  than  north-north- west ;  but  the  points  far-, 
ther  north  were  concealed  from  us  by  the  fog.  We  continued  to  run 
along  very  near  the  coast,  the  direction  of  which  was  north  by  east. 

July, 

On  the  1st  of  July  a  thick  fog  having  surrounded  us  at  so  little  di-  ll 
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1787-  stance  from  the  shore,  that  we  heard  the  surf  break  upon  it,  I  made  the 
J"^^*  signal  to  anchor  in  thirty  fathoms  of  water,  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  broken 
shells.  The  weather  continued  so  foggy  till  the  4th,  that  we  could  nei- 
ther take  any  bearings,  nor  send  our  boats  ashore :  but  we  caught  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  cod  ;  and  I  directed  those,  which  were  not  wanted  for 
immediate  consumption,  to  be  salted  and  barreled.  The  drag,  too,  sup- 
plied us  with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  oysters ;  the  mother  of  pearl  in 
which  was  so  j6ne,  that  it  appeared  very  probable  they  afforded  pearls, 
though  we  found  only  two  half  formed  in  the  heel  [talon').  Our  meeting 
with  these  gives  great  probability  to  the  narrative  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
fiave  told  us,  that  there  is  a  pearl-fishery  at  the  mouth  of  several  rivers  of 
,eastern  Tartary ;  but  this,  we  may  presume.,  must  be  towards  the  south, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Corea  j  for,  .more  to  the  north,  the  country  is  too 
thinly  peopled  to  carry  on  such  an  undertaking  ;  since,  after  having  run 
along  the  coast, for  two  hundred  leagues,  often  within  gun-shot,  we  per- 
,ceived  neither  houses  nor  canoes ;  and  when  we  landed,  we  saw  only  the 
graces  of  a  few  hunters,  who  appeared  not  to  fix  themselves  in  the  places 
-      we  visitedo 

.4,.  On  the  .4thj  at  three  in  the  morning,  it  cleared  up  finely.    We  set  the 

land  as  far  as  north-east  by  north ;  and  abreast  of  us,  two  miles  west-north- 
west, was  an  extensive  bay,  into  which  a  river  thirty  or  forty  yards  vdde 
,emptied  itself.  A  boat  from  each  ship  was  sent  under  de  Vaujuas  and 
M--  Darbaud  to  examine  it.  M'''"  de  Monneron,  la  Martiniere,  Roliin, 
Bernizet,  and  Collignon,  abbe  Monges,  and  father  Receveur,  went  with 
them.  They  found  it  very  easy  to  land :  the  bottom  rose  gradually  all 
the  way  to  the  shore.  Th&  aspect  of  the  country  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Bale  de  Ternai ;  and  though  three  degrees  farther  north,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  and  the  .substances  pf  which  it  is  composed,  are  very 
little  different. 

The  traces  .of  inhabitants  here  were  much  more  fresh.  We  saw 
branches  of  trees  cut  off  with  an  edged  tool,  which  still  retained  green 
leaves.    Two  elk-skins,  v.ery  skilfully  ^stretched  on  little  pieces  of  wood. 
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had  been  left  by  the  side  of  a  little  hut,  which  was  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate a  family,  but  might  afford  shelter  to  two  or  three  hunters;  and 
perhaps  there  were  a  few,  whom  fear  had  driven  into  the  woods.  M'  de 
Vaujuas  thought  proper  to  bring  away  one  of  the  skins,  which  was  sent 
to  me;  but  he  left  in  exchange  for  it  hatchets,  and  other  iron  tools,  a 
hundred  times  it's  value.  The  report  of  this  officer,  and  that  of  the  dif- 
ferent naturalists,  gave  me  no  desire  to  prolong  my  stay  in  this  placcj  to 
which  I  gave  the  name  of  Baie  de  Suffiren, 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Continuation  of  our  Route  to  the  JSforth^JVe  dljcover  a  Peak  to  the  East, 
and  find  that  we  are  sailing  in  a  Channel—We  direct  our  Course  towards 
the  Island  of  Sagaleen— Anchorage  in  Bale  de  Langle— Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants— What  we  learn  from  them  induces  us  to  con- 
tinue our  Route  to  the  North— We  run  along  the  Coast  of  this  Island— 
Put  into  Bale  d'Estaing— Departure  thence— We  find,  that  the  Channel 
between  the  Bland  and  the  Continent  is  obstructed  by  Banks— Arrival  at 
■  ^aie  de  Castries  on  the  Coast  of  I'artary, 

1787,  I  SAILED  from  Suffren  Bay  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  north-east, 
J"^y-  by  the  aid  of  which  I  thought  I  could  get  off  the  coast.  This  bay,  ac- 
cording to  our  observations,  is  in  latitude  47°  sV  north,  longitude 
137°  25'  east.  We  dragged  a  few  times  for  oysters  as  v/e  were  departing, 
and  found  some  to  which  were  attached  anomias  fperlettesj,  small  bivalve 
shell-fish,  which  are  very  common  in  purope  in  a  fossil  state,  but  had 
not  been  found  ahve  till  within  these  few  years  on  the  coast  of  Provence. 
We  also  brought  up  large  whelks,  many  echini  of  the  common  species,  a 
great  quantity  of  star-fish  and  holothuriae,  and  very  little  fragments  of  a 
beautiful  coral.  The  fog  and-  calm  obliged  us  to  come  to  an  anchor  a 
league  farther  in  the  offing,  in  forty-four  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of 
.muddy  sand.  We  continued  to  catch  cod  :  but  this  was  a  trifling  recom- 
pense for  our  loss  of  time,  while  the  season  was  running  away  too  rapidly, 
to  comport  with  our  desire  for  thoroughly  exploring  this  sea. 

J.  At  length,  on  the  5th,  the  wind  having  freshened  from  the  south-west. 

I  set  sail,  notwithstanding  the  fog.    While  we  lay  at  anchor,  the  weather 
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having  cleared  up  for  about  ten  minutes,  we  set  the  coast  for  eight  or  1787. 
ten  leagues,  as  far  as  north-east  by  north  ;  so  that  we  could  proceed  seven    >  ^' 
or  eight  leagues  north-east  by  east  without  any  inconvenience ;  and  accord-  ^ 
ingly  I  fixed  our  course  to  that  point  of  the  compass,  sounding  every 
half  hour,  for  our  horizon  did  not  extend  two  musket-shots.    We  conti- 
nued sailing  thus,  in  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  till  night  came  on;  when  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  north-east,  and  blew  hard,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
The  barometer  fell  to  twenty-seven  inches  six  lines :  and  we  contended 
against  the  contrary  winds  the  whole  day  of  the  6th.    Our  latitude  by  ob- 
servation  was  48°  north  :  our  longitude  138°  20'  east.    At  noon  it  cleared 
sufficiently  for  us  to  set  the  summits  of  some  mountains,  which  stretched 
as  far  as  the  north:  but  the  lower  land  of  the  coast  was  concealed  by  mist, 
so  that  we  could  not  perceive  a  single  point,  though  only  three  leagues 
distant. 

The  following  night  was  extremely  fine.    We  ran  along  parallel  with- 
the  coast  by  moonlight.    It's  direction  was  at  first  north-east,  and  after- 
wards north-north-east-   At  day-break  we  continued  to  stand  along  the 
shore;  flattering  ourselves,  that  before  night  we  should  reach  the  latitude 
of  50°,  which  I  had  fi.xed.for  quitting  our  navigation  along  the  coast  of 
Tartary,  and  returning  toward  Jesso  and  Oku-Jesso ;  well  assured,  that, 
if  these  islands  did  not  exist,  I  should  at  least  fall  in  with  the  Kuriles  by 
steering  east,  but  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  saw  an  island,  which 
appeared  to  be  of  great  extent,  forming  an  opening  of  30°  with  Tartary. 
We  could  not  distinguish  any  headland  of  the  island,  and  were  able  to  take 
the  bearings  only  of  the  tops  of  hills,  which,  extending  to  the  south-east, 
evinced,  that  we  were  some  way  advanced  into  the  channel  separating  it 
frpm  the  continent.    Our  latitude  at  this  time  was  48°  35';  and  that  of 
the  Astrolabe,  which  had  led  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  48°  40'.  At 
first  I  thought  it  was  the  island  of  Sagaleen,  the  southern  part  of  which 
had  been  placed  by  geographers-  two  degrees  too  far  north :  and  I  con- 
cluded, that,  if  I  continued  my  course  in  the  channel,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  pursue  it  to  it's  termination  in  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  on  account  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  southern  winds,  which  constantly  prevail  in4hese  latitudes 
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1787.  at  this  season.  This  would  have  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  my 
J"'}'-  wish  of  exploring  the  whole  of  the  sea  in  which  I  vv^as  ;  and,  after  having 
constructed  the  most  accurate  chart  of  the  coast  of  Tartary,  nothing  was 
wanting  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  design,  but  to  run  along  the  west-_ 
ern  coast  of  the  first  islands  I  should  meet  as  far  as  the  latitude  .of  44°,  and 
in  consequence  I  directed  my  course  to  the  south-east. 

The  aspect  of  this  land  was  very  different  from  that  of  Tartary.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  barren  rocks,  the  cavities  of  which  still  retained 
the  snow  :  but  we  were  too  far  off  to  discover  the  low  lands,  which,  like 
^  those  of  the  continent,  might  be  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  To  the 
loftiest  of  these  mountains,  which  terminates  like  the  chimney  of  a  stove,  I 
gave  the  name  of  Lamanon  Peak,  on  account  of  it's  volcanic  form,  the 
natural  philosopher  of  this  name  having  particularly  studied  the  different 
substances  fused  by  volcanic  fires. 

The  southerly  breezes  obliged  me  to  ply  to  windward  with  all  the  can- 
vass I  could  spread,  to  double  the  southern  extremity  of  this  new  land,  the 
end  of  which  we  had  not  yet  perceived.  We  had  only  had  it  in  our  power 
to  set  the  tops  of  some  mountains,  during  a  few  minutes  abatement  of  the 
thick  fog  with  which  we  were  surrounded:  but  we  knew  the  sound  ex- 
tended three  or  four  leagues  toward  the  coast  of  Tartary  on  the  west;  and 
in  running  to  the  eastward  I  made  a  point  of  tacking  as  soon  as  we  shoaled 
the  water  to  eight  and  forty  fathoms,  though  I  was  ignorant  what  distance 
we~were  at  this  depth  from  the  newly-discovered  island.    In  the  midst  of 

\9'  this  obscurity,  we  obtained  an  observation,  however,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
with  an  horizon  of  less  than  half  a  league  in  extent,  which  gave  our  lati- 
tude 48°  \5\    The  wind  continued  fixed  in  the  south  during  the  whole  of 

10.  the  9th  and  10th ;  with  such  a  thick  fog,  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the 
distance  of  a  musket-shot  from  the  ship :  so  that  we  groped  our  way  in 
this  channel,  certain  that  we  were  nearly  surrounded  by  land,  except  an 
opening  extending  perhaps  from  the  south-south-east  to  the  south-west. 
The  new  reflections,  into  which  I  was  led  by  this  sight  of  land  to  the 
south-south-east,  had  made  me  incline  to  believe,  that  we  were  not  in  the 
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channel  of  Sagaleen  Island,  to  which  no  geographer  has  assigned  a  situation  1787- 
so  far  south  i  but  rather  to  the  westward  of  Jesso,  the  eastern  shore  of  J"^^' 
which  had  probably  been  coasted  by  the  Dutch;  and,  as  we  had  sailed 
very  near  the  coast  of  Tartary,  that  we  had  entered  the  gulf,  which  Jesso 
perhaps  forms  with  this  part  of  Asia,  without  our  being  sensible  of  it. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  us  but  to  learn,  whether  Jesso  were  an  island, 
or  a  peninsula,  nearly  the  same  to  Chinese  Tartary  as  Kamtschatka  to 
Russian  Tartary.    With  eager  impatience  I  waited  for  the  weather  to  clear 
up,  that  I  might  pursue  the  proper  course  to  decide  this  question.    In  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th  the  mist  dispersed.    It  is  in  these  fbggy  latitudes  lu 
only,  that  horizons  of  vast  extent  are  seen ;  as  if  nature  were  desirous  of 
compensating  in  some  respect  for  the  profound  and  almost  eternal  gloom, 
diffused  over  all  these  seas,  by  moments  of  extraordinary  brightness : 
though  it  must  be  confessed  these  are  but  of  rare  occurrence.    The  curtain 
rose  at  mo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  set  the  land  from  north  by  east 
to  north  by  west.    The  opening  left  was  only  22°  and  half;  and  several 
persons  asserted,  that  they  perceived  summits  closing  it  entirely.  This 
uncertainty  of  opinion  rendered  me  undecided  what  course  to  take.  It 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  to  run  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  to  lee- 
ward, by  steering  north,  if  we  had  really  seen  the  bottom  of  the  gulf;  for 
the  summer  was  wearing  away,  and  we  could  not  hope  to  recover  these 
twenty  leagues  against  the  southerly  winds  in  less  than  eight  or  ten  days, 
since  we  had  gained  only  twelve  leagues,  during  the  five  days  we  had  been 
plying  to  windward  in  this  channel.    On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  our 
mission  would  not  be  accomplished,  if  we  missed  the  strait,  which  sepa- 
rates Jesso  from  Tartary.    Accordingly  I  thought  it  most  advisable  to 
come  to  an  anchor  in  some  port,  and  endeavour  to  procure  information  from 
the  natives.    On  the  1 1th  and  12th  the  weather  was  clear,  in  consequence 
of  a  very  strong  breeze,  which  obUged  us  to  reef  our  topsails.    We  ap- 
proached the  coast  of  the  island  within  less  than  a  league.    It  ran  exactly 
north  and  south.    I  wished  to  find  an  inlet,  where  our  vessels  might  he 
sheltered ;  but  the  shore  formed  not  the  least  hollow,  and  the  sea  ran  as  ^ 
high  within  half  a  league  of  it  as.  in  the  offing.    Thus,  though  we  were  on 
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1787.    a  very  even  bottom  of  sand,  which,  in  the  space  of  six  leagues,  varied  only 
J^'J"'     from  eighteen  fathoms  to  twenty,  I  was  obliged  to  continue  beating  to. 
windward  with  all  sail  set. 

The  distance  I  was  ,from  the  coast  when  I  first  perceived  it  led  me  into 
an  errors  but  on  coming  nearer  I  found  it  as  well  wooded, as  that  of  Tar- 
3  g.  tary.  At  length,  on  the  l£th  of  July  in  the  evening,  the  breeze  from  the 
south  having  greatly  diminished,  I  stood  in  for  the  land,  and  let  go  an  an- 
chor in  fourteen  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  two  miles  from  a  little  cove, 
into  which  ran  a  river.  M'  de  Langle,  who  had  anchored  an  hour  before 
me,  immediately  came  on  board.  He  had  hoisted  out  his  boats ;  and  pro- 
posed to  me  to  land  before  night,  to  reconnoitre  the  place,  and  see  whether 
there  were  any  hope  of  deriving  some  information  from  the  inhabitants. 
By  the  help  of  our  glasses  we  perceived  a  few  huts,  and  two  of  the  island-  - 
ers,  who  appeared  running  towards  the  woods,  , 

I  accepted  M'  de  Langle's  offer,  and  requested  him  to  take  with  him : 
JVr  Boutin  and  abbe  Monges :  and  after  the  ship  was  anchored,  the  sails  , 
handed,  and  the  boats  hoisted  out,  I  armed  the  pinnace,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M""  de  Clonard,  accompanied  by  M"'"  Duche,  Prevost,  and  Col- 
lignon,  and  I  ordered  them  to  join  M"^  de  Langle,  who  had  already  reached 
the  shore.    They  found  the  only  two  huts  of  this  bay  deserted,  though 
very  lately,  for  the  fire  was  still  burning  in  them;  none  of  the  furniture 
had  been  removed     and  they  saw  a  litter  of  blind  puppies,  the  mother  of  ., 
which  barking  in  the  woods  led  them  to  suppose,  that  the  owners  were  not.. 
,  far  off.    M'  de  Langle  left  in  these  huts  hatchets,  different  iron  tools,  glass 

•   ■  heads,  and  whatever  in  general  he.  thought  might  be  useful  and  agree- 

able:  persuaded,  that  after  his  departure  the  inhabitants,  would  return,., 
and  that  our  presents  would  convince  them  we  were  no  enemies, .  At  the 
same  time  he  hauled  the  seine,  and  caught  at  twice  m.ore  salmon  than  our 
crews  could  eat  in  a  week..  Just  as  he  was  about  to  return  on  board,  he 
saw  a  c^noe  with  seven  men  coming  ashore.  They  appeai-ed  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  our  number,  and  sat  down  upon  mats  in  the  midst  of  our 
sailors,  with  an  air  of  security,  which  prejudiced  us  much  in  their  favour, . 
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Among  them  were  two  old  men,  with  long  white  beards,  and  clothed  1787. 
with  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  much  resembling  that  J"'^' 
which  the  natives  of  Madagascar  wear  round  their  waists.  Two  of  the 
seven  islanders  had  quilted  garments  of  blue  nankeen,  differing  little  in 
shape  from  the  dress  of  the  Chinese.  Others  had  nothing  but  a  long  robe, 
which  was  entirely  closed  by  means  of  a  girdle  and  a  few  buttons,  and 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  wear  drawers.  Their  heads  were  bare^ 
two  or  three  of  them  only  wearing  a  bandage  of  bearskin.  They  shaved 
their  beards,  and  the  hair  on  the  front  of  the  head ;  but  that  on  the  hind 
part  was  preserved  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  though  worn  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  Chinese,  who  leave  only  a  round  tuft  of  hair,  which 
they  call  pentsec.  They  all  wore  seal-skin  boots,  the  feet  of  which 
were  neatly  made  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  Their  weapons  were  bows, 
pikes,  and  arrows  headed  with  iron.  The  oldest  of  these  islanders,  to 
whom  the  rest  showed  much  respect,  had  v^ry  sore  eyes,  and  wore  a  shade 
to  defend  them  from  the  too  powerful  light  of  the  sun.  The  manners  of 
these  people  were  grave,  noble,  and  very  affectionate.  de  Langle  .gave 
them  the  remainder  of  what  he  brought  with  him  3  and  informed  them  by 
signs,  that  the  approach  of  night  obliged  him  to  return  on  board  ;  but  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  find  them  there  again  the  next  day,  to  make  them 
fresh  presents.  They  made  signs  in  return,  that  they  should  sleep  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  would  be  punctual  to  the  rendezvous. 

We  were  in  general  of  opinion,  that  they  v/ere  the  proprietors  of  a  re- 
pository of  fish,  which  we  had  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  and 
which  was  erected  on  posts  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground.  de 
Langle,  when  he  visited  it,  paid  the  same  respect  to  the  property  it  con-^ 
tained,  as  to  that  in  the  huts  that,  had  been  deserted.  He  found  in  it 
salmon,  herring,  dried  and  smoked,  bladders  filled  with  oil,  and  skins  of 
salmo;i  as  thin  as  parchm.ent.  This  magazine  was  too  large  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  single  family,  and  he  conjectured  the  articles  it  contained  wer6 
intended  for  trade.  The  boats  did  not  return,  till/ near  eleven  at  night. 
The  report  they  brought  greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  I  waited  for  day 
with  impatience,  and  was  on  shore  with  the  long-boat  and  barge  before 
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1787.    sunrise.    The  islanders  arrived  in  the  cove  soon  after.    They  came  from. 

J"'y-  the  north,  where  we  had  supposed  their  village  was  situate  j  and  were  soon 
followed  by  a  second  canoe  ;  making  up  their  number  twenty-one.  Among 
them  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  huts,  who  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
presents  M'  de  Langle  left  in  them ;  but  not  a  single  woman,  of  whom,^ 
we  had  reason  to  believe,  they  are  very  jealous.  We  heard  dogs  barking 
in  the  woods,  probably  left  with  the  women.  Our  sportsmen  wished  to 
penetrate  into  them  :  but  the  islanders  were  extremely  solicitous,  to  pre- 
vail on  them  not  to  bend  their  steps  towards  the  place  from  which  the  sound 
of  the  barking  came :  and  as  it  was  my  wish  to  acquire  from  them  im- 
portant information,  I  ordered  them  to  be  contradicted  in  nothing. 

M'  de  Langle,  with  almost  all  his  wardroom  officers,  arrived  on  shore  soon 
after  me,  and  before  we  had  commenced  our  conversation  with  the  island- 
ers, which  was  preceded  by  presents  of  every  kind.  They  appeared  to 
•  '  value  only  useful  articles.    Iron  and  cloths  were  most  prized  by  them. 

With  metals  they  were  as  well  acquainted  as  ourselves :  preferring  silver 
to  copper,  copper  to  iron.  They  were  very  poor :  three  or  four  only  had 
silver  ear-rings,  ornamented  with  blue  beads,  exactly  resembling  those 
we  found  in  the  tomb  in  de  Ternai  Bay,  which  I  took  for  bracelets.  The 
rest  of  their  little  ornaments  were  of  copper,  like  those  in  the  same  tomb. 
Their  tinder-boxes  appeared  to  be  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  manufacture  as 

-  did  their  pipes,  which  were  of  queen's  metal,  and  neatly  made.  Pointing 
v/ith  their  hand  to  the  west,  they  gave  us  to  understand,  that  the  blue 
nankeen  which  some  of  them  wore,  the  beads,  and  the  tinder-boxes,  came 
from  the  country  of  the  Mantchous,  whose  name  they  pronounced  exactly 

^  as  we  did  *.  Observing  afterwards,  that  each  of  us  had  a  pencil  and  paper 
in  his  hand,  to  make  a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  they  guessed  our  in- 
tention, prevented  our  questions,  pointed  of  their  own  accord  to  different 
objects,  added  the  name  of  the  country,  and  were  so  complaisant  as  to 
repeat  it  four  or  five  times,  till  they  v/ere  certain  we  were  perfect  in  the 
pronunciation.    The  readiness  with  which  they  understood  our  design 


*  The  French  write  it  Manicheoux.  T. 
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leads  me  to  think,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing:  and  1787. 
one  of  the  islanders,  who  afterwards  drew  a  sketch  of  the  island  for  us,  held  J"'^' 
the  pencil  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese,.  They  appeared  very  desir- 
ous of  our  cloths  and  hatchets,  and  were  not  afraid  even  to  ask  for  them : 
but  they  were  as  scrupulous  as  ourselves,  to  take  nothing  except  what  was 
given  to  them.  It  was  obvious  their  notions  of  theft  were  the  same  as  our 
own,  and  I  should  not  have  been  afraid  to  entrust  them  with  our  effects. 
They  did  not  even  offer  to  take  one  of  the  salmon  we  had  caught,  though 
they  lay  on  the  sand  by  thousands ;  for  our  fishing  had  been  as  successful 
to-day  as  yesterday.  We  were  even  obliged  to  urge  them  repeatedly  to 
take  as  many  as  they  pleased. 

W e  contrived  at  length  to  make  them  understand,  that  we  wished  them 
to  delineate  their  country,  and  that  of  the  Mantchous.    One  of  the  old 
men  then  rose,  and  with  his  pike  traced  the  coast  of  Tartary  to  the  west, 
running  nearly  north  and  south.    Opposite  this,  to  the  east,  he  drew  his 
pwn  island,  in  the  same  direction,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  to  indi- 
cate that  he  had  just  traced  his  native  country.    Between  the  island  and 
Tartary  he  left  a  strait ;  and  turning  towards  our  vessels,  vv^hich  lay  in 
sight,  he  signified  by  a  stroke,  that  they  might  pass  through  it.    To  the 
south  of  this  island  he  had  delineated  another,  and  left  a  strait,  which  like-^ 
wise  he  marked  as  a  passage  for  our  vessels.    His  sagacity  at  divining  our 
questions  was  very  great,  but  still  less  than  that  of  another  islander,  about 
thirty  years  old,  who,  seeing  the  lines  drawn  on  the  sand  soon  effaced, 
took  one  of  our  pencils,  with  some  paper,  and  delineated  on  it  his  island, 
which  he  named  Tchoka.    He  marked  by  a  line  the  little  river,  on  the 
banks  of  which  we  were,  placing  it  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
island  from  north  to  south.    He  then  drew  the  land  of  the  Mantchous, 
leaving,  like  the  old  man,  a  strait  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  j  and  to 
our  great  surprise  he  added  the  river  Sagaleen,  the  name  of  which  the 
islanders  pronounce  as  we  do*.    He  placed  the  mouth  of  this  river  a 
little  south  of  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  and  marked  by  seven 
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strokes  the  number  of  days  a  canoe  would  take  to  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  Sagaleenfrom  the  place  where  we  were:  but  as  the  canoes  of 
these  people  never  venture  a  pistol-shot  from  the  land,  following  all  the 
incurvations  of  the  coast,  we  judged  they  scarcely  advanced  above  nine 
leagues  a  day ;  for  the  coast  allows  them  to  land  wherever  they  please,  of 
whtch  they  avail  themselves  to  dress  their  victuals  and  eat  their  meals,  and 
it  is  probable  they  often  sleep  on  shore.  Hence  we  estimated  our  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  the  island  to  be  at  most  sixty-three  leagues. 

This  same  islander  repeated  what  had  been  told  us  before ;  that  they  pro- 
cured nankeens,  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  people  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagaleen:  and  he  indicated  in 
the  same  manner  by  strokes,  how  many  days  it  required  to  proceed  up  the. 
river  to  the  place  where  the  trade  was  carried  on.    All  the  rest  of  the 
islanders  were  witnesses  to  this  conversation,  and  confirmed  by  their  ges- 
tures the  information  their  countryman  gave.    Desirous  of  knowing  whe- 
ther the  strait  were  of  considerable  width,  we  endeavoured  to  make  him 
comprehend  our  wish ,  which  he  did  :  and  placing  his  two  hands  perpen- 
dicularly and  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  mches, 
he  frave  us  to  understand,  that  he  thus  designated  the  width  of  the  little 
river,  from  which  we  took  our  water :  he  placed  them  farther  apart,  to 
denote  the  breadth  of  the  Sagaleen :  and  lastly,  he  extended  them  much 
wider,  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  strait,  that  separated  his  own  country 
from  Tartary.    It  remained  for  us  to  learn  the  depth  of  the  water.  We 
fed  him  to  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  above  ten  steps  from  us, 
and  plunged  into  it  the  end  of  a  pike.    He  appeared  to  understand  us  : 
placed  one  hand  above  the  other  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  mches,  by 
which  we  supposed  him  to  signify  the  depth  of  the  river  Sagaleen ;  and 
then  stretched  his  arms  as  far  as  he  could,  as  if  to  indicate  the  depth  of  the 
strait     We  could  have  wished  to  be  certain,  whether  his  measurements 
were  absolute  or  relative ,  for  in  the  first  case,  the  strait  would  not  have 
been  more  than  a  fathom  deep,  and  these  people,  who  had  never  been  near 
oar  ships,  might  think  three  or  four  feet  of  water  sufficient  for  us,  as  three 
.   or  four  inches  would  be  enough  for  their  canoes :  but  on  this  head  it  was 
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impossible  to  obtain  any  explanation.  Both  M'  de  Langle  and  I  thought 
it  at  all  events  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  ascertain  v/hether  the  island 
we  were  coasting  were  that  to  which  geographers  had  given  the  name  of 
Sagaleen,  without  suspecting  it's  extent  to  the  south.  Accordingly  I  gave 
orders  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  on  board  the  two  ships  for 
sailing  the  next  day.  The  bay,  where  we  lay  at  anchor,  we  called  Bate 
de  Langle y  from  the  name  of  the  captain  v/ho  discovered  and  first  landed  in 
it.    {CharU  and  Plates,  N°  49.)  - 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  employed  in  visiting  the  country  and  it's 
inhabitants.  Since  our  departure  from  France,  we  had  met  with  none, 
who  so  strongly  excited  our  curiosity  and  admiration.  We  knew,  that  the 
most  populous  nations,  and  perhaps  the  most  anciently  civilised,  inhabited 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  but  it  did  not  appear,  that  they  had  ever  con- 
quered these  islands,  which  had  nothing  to  tempt  their  cupidity ;  and  it 
was  by  no  means  consonant  to  our  ideas,  to  find  among  a  people  of  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen,  who  cultivate  no  vegetable  production,  and  have  nei- 
ther flocks  nor  herds,  manners  in  general  more  staid  and  gentle,  and  perhaps 
a  more  comprehensive  understanding,  than  in  any  nation  of  Europe.  It  is 
true,  the  knowledge  of  the  well-informed  class  of  Europeans  is  in  all  points 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  one  and  twenty  islanders,  with  whom  we  con- 
versed in  de  Langle  Bay :  but  knowledge  is  much  more  generally  diffused 
among  these  people,  than  among  the  ordinary  classes  in  Europe ;  and  all 
appear  to  have  received  the  same  education.  They  displayed  none  of  the 
stupid  astonishment  of  the  Indians  of  Port  des  Fran9ais  :  on  the  con- 
trary, our  arts  and  manufactures  attracted  their  attention  ;  they  turned 
them  every  way,  they  talked  about  them,  and  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover by  what  means  they  had  been  fabricated.  They  are  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  shuttle  j  and  I  brought  away  with  me  a  loom,  with  which 
they  make  cloths  exactly  similar  to  ours,  except  that  the  thread  is  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  a  willow  very  common  in  their  island,  and  which 
appeared  to  differ  little  from  that  of  France.  Though  they  do  not  culti- 
vate the  ground,  they  vtry  judiciously  avail  themselves  of  it's  spontaneous 
productions.    In  their  huts  we  found  several  roots  of  a  kind  of  lily,  which 
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our  botanists  knew  to  be  the  yellow  lily,  or  saranjia  of  Kamtschatka, 
These  they  dry  for  their  winter  provision.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
garlic,  and  of  angelica  j  both  which  plants  were  found  on  the  skirts  of  the 
woods. 


The  shortness  of  our  stay  did  not  permit  us  to  learn,  whether  these 
islanders  have  any  form  of  government,  so  that  on  this  head  we  could  only 
hazard  conjectures.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  have 
much  respect  for  the  aged,  and  that  their  manners  are  very  gentle  :  and 
certainly,  if  they  were  shepherds,  and  had  numerous  flocks,  I  could  form 
no  other  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  patriarchs.    They  are  in 
general  well  made,  of  robust  constitutions,  in  countenance  far  from  disagree- 
able, and  remarkably  hairy.    Their  stature  is  short :  I  did  not  observe  one 
of  five  feet  five  inches,  and  several  were  under  five  feet.    They  allowed 
our  painters  to  take  drawings  of  them ;  but  they  constantly  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of      RoUin,  our  surgeon,  who  was  desirous  of  mea- 
suring the  different  dimensions  of  their  bodies.    Perhaps  they  thought  it 
was  some  magical  operation  :  for  we  learn  from  travellers,  that  the  idea  of 
magic  is  very  general  in  China  and  Tartary    and  that  several  missionaries 
have  been  dragged  before  the  tribunals  there,  accused  of  being  magicians, 
for  having  laid  their  hands  upon  children  when  they  baptised  them.  This 
refusal,  apd  their  persisting  to  conceal  their  women  from  us,  are  the  only 
things  with  which  we  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.    We  can  assert,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  form  a  well-regulated  society,,  but  are  so  poor, 
that  it  will  be  long  before  they  will  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquerors,  or  the  cupidity  of  merchants ;  a  little  oil  and  dried  fish 
are  but  trifling  objects  of  trade.    We  obtained  in  barter  only  two  mar- 
ten's skins.    We  saw  some,  bear  and  seal  skins,  cut  up  and  formed  into 
garments,  but  in  very  small  number.    The  furs  of  this  island,  therefore, 
■would  be  of  little  importance  ia  a  commercial  view. 

We  found  on  the  beach  rounded  pieces  of  fossile  coal,  but  not  a  single 
stone  containing  gold,  iron,  or  copper.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  their  mountains  contain  no  mines.    All  the  silver  trinkets  of  these 
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twenty-one  islanders  together  did  not  weigh  two  ounces :  and  a  medal 
with  a  chain  of  silver,  which  I  hung  round  the  neck  of  an  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  company,  appeared  to  them  of  an  inestimable 
value.  Each  of  these  people  wore  on  the  thumb  a  large  ring,  resembling 
a  gt?jiblette*,  and  made  of  ivory,  horn,  or  lead.  They  let  their  nails  grow 
like  the  Chinese,  and  practise  the  same  kind  of  salutation,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  consists  in  falling  on  the  knees,  and  prostrating  themselves  to 
the  ground.  Their  manner  of  sitting  on  their  mats  too  is  the  same;  and 
like  them  they  eat  with  little  sticks.  If,  however,  they  have  a  com.mon 
origin  with:  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  their  separation  from  these  people 
must  be  very  ancient,  for  they  resemble  them  in  nothing  in  their  exterior 
appearance,  and  little  in  moral  habits. 

The  Chinese  we  had  on  board  could  not  comprehend  a  single  word  of 
the  language  of  these  islanders ;  though  they  perfectly  understood  that  of 
two  Mantchou  Tartars,  who  had  come  from  the  continent  to  the  island 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  before,  perhaps  to, buy  fish. 

We  did  not  meet  with  these  till  the  afternoon.  They  carried  on  a  con- 
versation orally  with  one  of  our  Chinese,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Tartarian  tongue.;  and  gave  him  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  though  not  under  the  same  names,  because  proba- 
bly each  language  has  it's  own.  The  garments  of  these  Tartars  was  of 
gray  nankeen,  like  those  of  the  coolies  or  porters  of  Macao..  Their  huts 
were  made  of  bark,  and  terminated  in  a  point:  and  they  wore  the  tuft  of 
hair,  or  pent  sec  y  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  Both  their  manners  and  counte- 
nances were  much  less  agreeable,  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
They  said  they  lived  eight  days  journey  up  the  river  Sagaleen.  All  these 
reports,  added  to  what  we  had  seen  on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  along_  which 
our  ships  had  sailed  so  near,  induced  us  to  think,  that  the  borders  of  the 
$ea  in  this  part  of  Asia  are  scarcely  at  all  inhabited,  from  the  parallel  of 
42°,  or  the  boundaries  of  Corea,  to  the  river  Sagaleen;  that  mountains, 
perhaps  inaccessible,  separate  this  maritime  country  from  the  rest  of  Tar- 

*  A  sort  of  hard  and  dry  pastty  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  T. 
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1787.    tary,  and  that  the  intercourse  with  it  was  carried  on  by  sea,  and  by  sailing 
up  the  rivers,  though  v/e  had  seen  none  of  any  extent*. 

The  huts  of  these  islanders  are  judiciously  constructed.    Every  precau- 
tion is  employed  in  them  to  keep  out  the  cold.    They  are  of  wood,  coated 
with  birch  bark  ;  and  the  roof  is  formed  of  rafters,  and  covered  with  straw, 
dried  and  arranged  like  the  thatch  of  our  cottages.    The  door  is  very  low, 
and  placed  in  the  gable  end.    The  hearth  is  in  the  centre,  under  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  which  gives  exit  to  the  smoke.    Round  the  inside  of  the  house 
are  planks  or  benches,  raised  about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  floor, 
which  is  covered  with  mat?.    The   hut  I  have  just  described  was 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  rose-trees,  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  sea-side.  These  shrubs  were  in  flower,  and  emitted  a  delightful  odour  j 
hut  it  could  not  compensate  for  the  stench  of  the  fish  and  the  oil,  which 
was  too  powerful  to  have  been  overcome  by  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia. 
We  wished  to  know,  whether  the  pleasures  of  smell,  like  those  of  taste, 
depended  on  habit.    I  gave  one  of  the  old  men,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
a  phial  of  very  sweet-scented  water,  which  he  put  to  his  nose,  and  for 
which  he  testified  the  same  repugnance,  as  we  felt  for  his  oil.    They  had 
very  good  largeleaved  tobacco,  and  the  pipe  was  never  out  of  their  mouths. 
This,  they  very  clearly  intimated,  came  from  the  island  to  the  south,  no 
doubt  Japan  j  but  their  tobacco,  I  thought  I  understood,  they  procured 
from  Tar  tary.    Our  example  could  not  induce  them  to  take  snufFi  and 
indeed  it  would  have  been  rendering  them  no  kindness,  to  give  them  a 
new  want.    It  was  not  without  surprise,  that  I  heard  in  their  language,  a 
vocabulary  of  which  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  chapter  XXI,  the  word 
ship,  for  a  vessel,  and  iwo,  tree,  for  the  numbers  two  and  three.    Do  not 
these  English  expressions  prove,  that  the  similarity  of  a  few  words  in  dif- 
ferent languages  are  not  suflicient  to  indicate  a  common  origin  ? 

J  4/      On  the  14th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  I  made  the  signal  to  get  under  way 

*  These  islanders  never  gave  us  to  understand,  that  they  carried  on  any  commerce  with  the  coast 
.of  Tartary,  which  was  not  unknown  to  them,  since  they  introduced  it  in  their  sketch  j  but  only 
with  the  people  who  lived  eight  days  journey  up  the  river  Sagaleen.  • 
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with  a  southerly  wind  and  hazy  weather,  which  soon  changed  into  a  very  1787. 
thick  fog.    Till  the  19th  it  did  not  clear  up  once.    I  directed  my  course  ^""^^^ 
to  the  north-west,  towards  the  coast  of  Tartary ;  and  when  we  were  by 
our  reckoning  at  the  place  from  which  we  had  discovered  Peak  LamanoUj 
we  hauled  our  wind  and  plied  under  an  easy  sail  in  the  channel,  waiting 
for  the  dispersion  of  this  gloom,  to  which  that  of  no  sea  is  in  my  opinion 
comparable.    The  fog  disappeared  for  an  instant  on  the  19th,  in  the  I9„ 
morning ;  and  we  saw  the  land  of  the  island  from  north-east  by  north  to 
east-south-east :  but  it  was  still  so  enveloped  in  mist,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  any  of  the  points  we  had  set  on  the  preceding  days. 
I  steered  towards  the  land  j  but  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it.    However,  we 
continued  to  run  along  it  by  the  lead  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
we  let  go  our  anchor  to  the  west  of  a  very  good  bay,  in  twenty  fathomsj, 
gravelly  bottom,  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

At  four  o" clock  the  fog  dispersed,  and  we  set  the  land  astern  of  us  north 
by  east.  This  bay,  the  best  in  which  we  had  anchored  since  we  left  Manilla^ 
I  named  Baie  d'Estaing.  It  is  in  latitude  48°  59'  north,  longitude  140°  32'' 
east.  {Charts  and  Plates,  N°  51.)  Our  boats  landed  at  four  o'clock  opposite 
ten  or  twelve  huts,  placed  without  order  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  , 
and  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  sea.  They  were  somewhat  larger  than 
those  I  have  described,  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  but  divided  into 
two  apartments.  The  farther  room  contained  all  the  little  articles  of 
furniture,  the  hearth,  and  the  benches :  that  next  the  entrance  was  quite 
-empty,  and  appeared  to  be  destined  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  who  pro- 
bably were  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  women.  Some  of  our 
officers  met  with  two,,  who  had  run  away,  and  hidden  themselves  in  the 
grass.  "When  our  boats  landed  in  the  cove,  some  women,  alarmedj 
shrieked,  out,  as  if  they  were  afraid  they  were  going  to  be  devoured. 
They  were  under  the  care  of  an  islander,  however,  who  led  them  home, 
and  seemed  endeavouring  to  allay  their  apprehensions.  M--  Blondelas  had 
time  to  make  a  drawing  of  them,  which  exhibits  their  countenance  very 
happily.    It  is  a  little  uncommonj  but  sufnciently  pleasing:  their  eyes 
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are  small ;  their  lips  large,  the  upper  one  painted  or  tatooed  blue,  we 
could  not  distinguish  which.  Their  legs  were  naked ;  they  were  wrapped  in 
a  long  morning  gown,  made  of  linen ;  and  as  they  had  been  bathing  themselves 
in  the  dew,  this  gown,  clinging  to  the  body,  enabled  the  draughtsman  to 
delineate  it's  shape,  which  had  little  elegance  to  boast.  Their  hair  was 
at  it's  full  length,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  was  not  shaven,  as  in  the 
men. 

M'  ds  Langle,  who  first  landed,  found  the  islanders  assembled  round 
four  canoes,  laden  with  smokedried-  fish,  and  assisting  in  launching  them. 
He  learned,  that  the  four  and  twenty  men  composing  the  crews  were 
Mantchous,  who  had  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Sagaleen,  to  purchase 
this  fish.  With  these  he  had  a  long  conversation,  by  the  help  of  our 
Chinese,  to  whom  they  gave  a  very  friendly  reception.  They  said, 
like  our  former  geographers  of  de  Langle  Bay,  that  the  land  we  were 
poasting  was  an  island.  They  gave  it  the  same  name  ;  and  added,  that  wjs 
were  still  five  days  sail  of  a  canoe  from  it's  extremity,  though  with  a  good 
wind  the  passage  might  be  made  in  two  days,  sleeping  every  night  alliore. 
Thus  all  that  had  been  told  us  in  de  Langle  Bay  was  here  confirmed, 
though  less  intelligently  expressed  by  the  Chinese  who  served  as  our  in- 
terpreter. In  a  nook  of  the  island  de  Langle  saw  a  kind  of  circus, 
formed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  stakes,  on  each  of  which  was  the  head  of  a 
bear,  and  bones  of  this  animal  were  scattered  around-  ^  As  these  people 
have  no  firearms,  and  are  obliged  to  engage  the  bears  in  close  fight, 
their  arrows  being  only  capable  of  wounding  them,  this  circus  appeared  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  exploits  j  and  the  twenty  heads 
exhibited  must  have  been  the  memorials  of  the  victories  obtained  in  ten 
years,  to  judge  from  the  state  of  decay,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
were. 

The  produce  and  .composition  of  the  soil  of  Bale  d'Estaing  are  scarcely 
gt  all  different  from  those  of  Bale  de  Langle.  Salmon  was  equally  plenty 
there,  and  each  hut  had  it's  storehouse.  We  discovered,  that  these  people 
consume  the  head,  tail,  and  chine  of  the  fish;  and  that  they  smoke  and 
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dry  the  two  sides  of  the  belly,  to  be  sold  to  the  Mantchous,  reserving  for  1737. 
themselves  only  the  stench,  which  adheres  to  their  houses,  furniture,  J^lf. 
clothes,  and  even  the  very  grass  surrounding  their  villages.  At  length 
our  boats  departed,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  we  had  loaded 
with  presents  both  the  islanders  and  the  Tartars.  At  three  quarters  after 
eight  they  got  on  board  ;  and  I  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  sailing  the 
next  morning.  . 

The  weather  on  the  20th  was  extremely  fine.  We  had  excellent  ob-=  20 - 
servations,  both  of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  and  of  lunar  distances,  by 
which  we  corrected  the  points  of  the  last  six  days,  since  our  departure 
from  Baie  de  Langle,  in  latitude  47°  49''  north,  longitude  140"  29''  east ; 
it's  longitude  differing  only  5'  from  that  of  Baie  d'Estaing.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  western  coast  of  this  island,  from  the  parallel  of  47°  39\  where 
we  first  made  Baie  de  Langle,  to  that  of  52°,  being  due  north  and  south, 
we  sailed  along  it  at  the  distance  of  a  short  league ;  and  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  being  surrounded  by  a  thick  fog,  we  anchored  in  thirty-seven 
fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  intermixed  with  small  pebbles.  The  shore 
was  much  more  steep  and  mountai~nous  than  it  had  been  farther  south. 
We  perceived  neither  fire  nor  dwelling  ;  and  as  night  was  coming  on, 
we  did  not  send  any  boat  ashore  :  but  for  the  first  time  since  we  left 
Tartary  we  caught  five  or  six  cod,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  proxi-^ 
imity  of  the  continent,  of  which  we  had  lost  sight,  ever  since  the  lati- 
tude of  49°. 

Being  obliged  to  keep  on  one  coast  or  the  other,  I  had  preferred  that  of 
the  island,  to  ensure  my  not  missing  the  strait,  if  one  existed  to  the  east ; 
which  required  extreme  attention,  on  account  of  the  fogs,  which  left  us 
very  short  intervals  of  clear  weather.  Accordingly  I  hugged  it  pretty 
close,  and  never  was  more  than  two  leagues  distant,  from  Baie  de  Langle 
to  the  end  of  the  channel.  My  conjectures  respecting  the  proximity  of 
Tartary  were  so  well  founded,  that  as  soon  as  our  horizon  extended  a  lit- 
tle, we  saw  it  clearly.    The  channel  begins  to  narrow  in  the  parallel 
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1787.   of  50%  and  had  not  thenceforward  above  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues  In 
J"'^-  breadth. 

22.  On  the  2 2d  in  the  evening  I  anchored  a  league  from  the  land,  in  thirty- 
seven  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  We  were  abreast  of  a  small  river  j  and 
three  leagues  to  the  north  appeared  a  remarkable  peak,  the  base  of  which 
is  on  the  seashore,  and  the  summit,  from  whatever  part  viewed,  preserves 
the  utmost  regularity  of  figure.  It  is  covered  with  trees  and  verdure  to 
the  top;  and  I  gave  it  the  name  of  Peak  la  Mar  tinier  e,  because  it  dis- 
plays a  fine  field  for  botanical  researches,  to  which  the  gentleman  of  that 
name  has  principally  turned  his  attention. 

As  in  my  run  along  the  coast  from  Bale  d'Estaing  I  had  observed  no 
dwelling,  I  was  desirous  of  satisfying  my  doubts  on  this  head.    For  this 
•     purpose  I  manned  and  armed  two  boats  from  each  of  the  ships,  and  sent 
them  under  the  command  of      de  Clonard,  to  reconnoitre  the  cove,  into 
which  the  little  river  we  saw  discharged  itself.    At  eight  in  the  evening 
the  boats  returned;  and  to  my  great  surprise  laden  with  salmon,  though 
they  had  neither  nets  nor  lines.         Clonard  informed  me,  that  he  had 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook,  not  above  eight  yards  wide  and  a  foot 
deep  which  he  had  found  so  filled  with  salmon,  that  the  bottom  was  co- 
vered with  them,  and  our  sailors  had  killed  twelve  hundred  in  an  hour's 
time  with  sticks.    He  had  seen,  however,  only  two  or  three  deserted 
sheds,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  some  Mantchou  Tar- 
tars  coming  from  the  continent,  as  usual,  to  trade  in  the  south  of  the 
island.    Vegetation  here  was  still  more  vigorous  than  in  the  bays  where 
we  had  landed ;  the  trees  were  of  larger  dimensions ;  and  celery  and  cresses 
grew  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    This  was  the  first  time  of 
our  meeting  with  the  last-mentioned  plant  since  we  left  Manilla.  We 
Height  also  have  gathered  several  bags  full  of  juniper  bernes ;  but  we  pre- 
ferred herbs  and  fish.    Our  botamsts  made  a  considerable  collection  of 
scarce  plants ;  and  our  Hthologists  found  many  crystals  of  spar,  and  other 
curious  stones,  but  met  with  neither  marcasites  nor  pyrites,  nor  m  short 
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'with  any  thing  that  indicated  the  country  to  contain  metallic  ores.  The 
£r  and  the  willow  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  oak,  the  maple, 
the  birch,  and  the  medlar ;  and  if  other  voyagers  had  landed  on  the  banks 
of  this  river  a  month  after  us,  they  might  have  gathered  a  great  many 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries,  which  were  at  this  time  in 
blossom. 

While  the  crews  of  our  boats  were  obtaining  this  abundant  supply  on 
shore,  we  caught  on  board  several  cod ;  so  that  this  anchorage  furnished  us 
in  an  hour  with  fresh  provision  for  a  week.  This  river  I  named  k  Ruis- 
seau  du  Saumo?i,  or  Salmon  Brook.  At  day-break  we  weighed,  and  conti- 
nued to  stand  close  along  the  shore  of  the  island,  of  which  we  could  not 
find  the  northern  limit,  though  every  advanced  point  I  perceived  led  me 
to  hope  it  was  the  last.  Our  observation  on  the  23d  gave  us  50"  54'  of 
north  latitude,  while  our  longitude  had  scarcely  varied,  since  we  left  Baie 
de  Langle.  In  this  latitude  we  set  a  very  good  bay,  the  .only  one  we  had 
found  during  our  run  along  the  island,  that  offered  a  secure  shelter  for  ves- 
sels against  the  winds  of  the  channel.  A  few  habitations  appeared  scat- 
tered on  the  shore,  near  a  gully,  that  announced  the  bed  of  a  river  some- 
what larger  than  those  we  had  hitherto  seen.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  explore  this  bay,  which  I  named  Baie  de  la  Jonquih-e,  more  minutely ; 
however,  I  sailed  along  the  whole  breadth  of  it.  A  league  in  the  offing 
we  had  thirty-five  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  muddy  bottom ;  but  I  was  so 
pressed  for  time,  and  the  clear  weather  we  enjoyejji/^was  so  rare  and  valu- 
able to  us,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  employ  it  in  proceeding  to  the 
north.  Since  we  had  reached  the  latitude  of  50°,  I  had  completely  re- 
turned to  my  former  opinion,  and  could  no  longer  doubt,  that  the  land 
we  had  been  coasting,  from  the  parallel  of  47°,  and  which  from  the  re- 
port of  the  natives  must  extend  much  |urther  south,  was  the  island  of 
Sagaleen  ;  the  northern  point  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  Russians  in 
the  latitude  of  54°,  and  which,  in  it's  direction  north  and  south,  is  one  of 
the  longest  islands  in  the  world.  The  pretended  Strait  of  Tessoy,  there- 
fore, can  be  nothing  but  that  which  separates  the  island  of  Sagaleen  from 
Tartary,  about  the  latitude  of  52°.    I  was  too  far  advanced  not  to  wish  ta 
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1787.    reconnoitre  this  strait,  and  know  whether  it  were  passable;  though  I  be-- 
July. 

gan  to  fear  it  was  not,  as  the  depth  of  water  diminished  very  fast  as  we 
proceeded  north,  and  the  land  of  Sagaleen  island  consisted  no  longer  of 
any  thing  but  downs,  inundated  with  water,  and  almost  level  with  the- 
sea,  like  sand-banks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  I  anchored  three  leagues  from  the  land,  in 
twenty-four  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  Two  leagues  farther  east,  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  I  had  found  the  same  depth  of  v/ater  ;  and  from; 
sun-set  till  the  moment  when  we  let  go  our  anchor,  I  had  sailed  to  the 
west,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  coast  for  two  leagues,  to  see- 
whether  the  water  would  deepen  by  getting  farther  from  the  island  of  Sa- 
galeen ;  but  it  was  uniformly  the  same,  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  the- 
slope  was  from  south  to  north,  in  the  direction  of  the  channel,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  depth  of  a .  river  diminishes  in  advancing  towards, 
it's  source. 

34.         On  the  24th,  at  day-break,  we  set  sail,  fixing  our  course  north-west. 
The  v/ater  shoaled  to  eighteen  fathoms  in  three  hours,  when  I  steered 
west,  and  it  continued  of  an  uniform  depth.    I  then  thought  it  advisable 
to  cross  the  channel  twice,  east  and  west,  to  examine  whether  there  were 
not  some  deeper  space,  and  thus  find  the  channel  of  the  strait,  if  there 
were  one.    This  was  the  only  rational  proceeding  we  could  adopt  in  our 
present  circumstances,  for  the  water  shoaled  so  rapidly  when  we  stood  to 
the  northward,  that  at  every  league  in  that  direction  the  bottom  rose  three 
fathoms ;  so  that  supposing  a  regular  rise,  we  were  not  more  than  six 
leagues  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulf.    We  likewise  perceived  no  current, 
and  this  stagnation  of  the  water  seemed  to  prove  there  was  no  channel, 
and  was  the  obvious  cause  of  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  slope. 

^6.         In  the  evening  of  the  26th  we  anchored,  on  the  coast  of  Tartary  ;  and 
27.     the  next  day,  at  noon,  the  fog  having  dispersed,  I  resolved  to  hold  a 
north-north-east  course,  towards  the.  middle  of  the  channel,  in  order  tho- 
roughly to  clear  up  this  point  in  geography,  which  had  cost  us  so  muck 
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toil.  We  sailed  thus  in  sight  of  both  coasts,  the  water  shoaling,  as  I  had 
expected,  at  the  rate  of  three  fathoms  a  league ;  and  after  we  had  sailed 
four  leagues,  we  let  go  the  anchor  in  nine  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  The 
wind  had  settled  in  the  south  with  such  constancy,  that  it  had  not  varied^ 
20°  for  near  a  month ;  and  by  thus  running  before  the  wind,  towards  the' 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  we  ran  the  risk  of  embaying  ourselves,  so  as  to  be- 
obliged  to  wait  for  the  change  of  the  monsoon  to  get  out.  But  this  was' 
not  the  greatest  inconvenience  ;  that  of  not  being  able  to  keep  our  anchor-' 
age,  with  a  sea  as  rough -as  on  the  unsheltered  part^  of  the  coast  of  Eu- 
rope, was  of  far  more  consequence.  These  southerly  winds,  the  root  of 
which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  in  the  Chinese  seas,  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Sagaleen  island  without  any  interruption.  There 
they  violently  agitate,  the  sea,  and  reign  more  stedfastly  than  the  trade-J 
winds  between  the  tropics..  We  were  so  far  advanced,  that  I  wished  to- 
reach,  or  at  least  see,,  the  summit  of  this  rise  ;  but  unfortunately  the  wea-' 
ther  was  become  very  uncertain,  and- the  sea  ran  higher  and  higher.  We^ 
hoisted  out  our  boats,  however,  to  sound.  M""  Boutin  had.  orders  to  go. 
towards  the.  south-east,  and  M^'  de  Vaujuas  towards  the  north,  with  express 
orders  not  to.  proceed  so  as  to  render  their  return  on  board  doubtful.  This- 
business  could  be  entrusted  only  to  officers  of  extreme  prudence  ;  because^ 
as-  the  wind  increased,  and  the  sea  rose,  we  might  be  obliged  to  weigh,  to 
save  our  vessels.  I  gave  orders  to  the  officers,  therefore,  on  no  account 
to'endanger  the  safety  of  the  ships,  if  we  should  wait,  for  them;  or  of 
themselves,  if  imperious  necessity  should  oblige  us  to  get  under  way,  . 

My  orders  were  executed  with  the  greatest  punctuality.  M''  Boutin 
soon  returned.  de  Vaujuas  proceeded  a  league  to  the  north,  and  found 
only  six  fathoms.  The  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  sea  would  not  al-- 
low  him  to  venture  any  farther  *.    He  set  off  at  seven  in  the  eveningjK 

*  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Strait  of  Sagaleen  was  formerly  passable  by  ships  j  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  soon  be  filled  up,  so  as  to  render  the  island  of  Sagaleen  nearly  a 
peninsula.  This  change  will  arise  not  only  from  the  vast  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  the  river 
Sagaleen,  which  runs  through  a  space  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  leagues,  and  receives  other  rivers 
of  considerable  size,  but  from  the  situation  of  it's  mouth,  in  almost  the  narrowest  part  of  a  long 
channel,  a  circumstance  very  favourable  for  forming  new  land.    (French  Editor.) 
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-and  did  not  return  till  midnight.  The  sea  was  grown  very  rough  ;  and 
;  unable  to  forget  the  misfortune  we  had  ejcperienced  at  Port  des  Fran^ais, 
I  began  to  be  very  uneasy.  His  arrival  consoled  me  for  our  very  disagree- 
able situation,  which  obliged  us  to  weigh  at  day-break.  We  were  four 
hours  getting  up  our  anchor.  The  messenger  and  the  purchase  gave  way, 
and  the  capstan  broke.  By  this  accident  three  men  were  severely 
wounded.  Though  it  blew  very  fresh,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the 
sail  our  masts  could  bear.  Happily,  some  slight  variations  of  the  wind 
to  the  south-south-west  and  south-south-east  favoured  us,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  we  gained  five  leagues  southing. 

On  the  28th,  in  the  afternoon,  the  fog  heing  dispersed,  we  found  our- 
f  selves  on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  at  the  opening  of  a  bay,  which  appeared 
:to  run  deep  into  the  land,  and  to  afford  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage. 
Our  stock  of  water  was  greatly  diminished,  and  of  wood  we  were  in  ab- 
solute want.    I  resolved,  therefore,  to  put  into  it,  and  I  made  the  Astro- 
labe a  signal  to  sound  a-head.    At  five  o'clock  we  anchored  at  the  north 
point  of  the  bay,  in  eleven  fathoms  of  water,  muddy  bottom.         de  Lan- 
gle,  having  immediately  hoisted  out  his  cutter,  sounded  the  road  himself, 
and  informed  me  that  it  afforded  the  best  shelter  possible  behind  four 
islands,  which  protected  it  against  the  winds  from  the  offing.    Me  had 
landed  at  a  Tartarian  village,  where  he  had  met  a  very  friendly  reception  j 
he  had  discovered  a  watering-place,  where  a  Hmpid  cascade  would  fall 
into  our  very  long-boats ;  and  -the  islands,  within  three  cables  length  of 
iwhich  was  good  anchorage,  were  covered  with  wood.    In  consequence  of 
M''  de  Langle's  report,  I  gave  orders  for  making  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  head  of  the  bay  at  day-break;  and  at^eight  in  the 
morning  we  anchored  there  in  six  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.    To  this  bay 
we  gave  the  name  of  de  Castrks.,       harts  and FJates.i  A°  52.) 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Stay  at  Bale  de  Castries — Description  of  this  Bdj,  and  of  a  'Tartarian  Vil- 
lage-—'Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants — Their  Refpect  for 
Tombs y  and  of  Property — The  extreme  Confidence  they  excite  in  us—  - 
Tbeir  Tenderness  for  their  Children — Their  Harmony  among  themselves^  -  ■ 
We  meet  with  four  strange  Canoes  in  this  Bay — The  geographical  Infor- 
mation given  us  by  their  Crews — Productions  of  Bale  de  Castries — It's 
Shells,  ^adrupeds, ,  Birds, .  Stones,  and  Plants. . 

HAVING  found  the  impossibility  of  getting  out  of  this  channel  to  the  1787. 
north,  a  new  order  of  events  lay  before  us,  and  it  was  extremely  doubtful  J^^J"* 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  Kamtschatka  this  summer. 


Bale  de  Castries,  in  which  we  had  just  anchored,  lies  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  a  gulf,  and  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  Strait  of  Sangaar,  the 
only  opening  by  which  we  knew  of  a  passage  out  of  the  Japanese  sea. 
The  southerly  winds  were  more  fixed,  constant,  and  pertinacious,  than  in 
the  seas  of  China,  whence  they  came  ;  for,  being  confined  between  two 
lands,  their  greatest  variation  was  not  more  than  two  points  towards  the 
east,  or  towards  the  west :  if  the  breeze  freshened  ever  so  little,  the  sea 
rose  in  a  manner  that  alarmed  us  for  our  masts ;  and  our  vessels  were  too 
heavy  sailers  to  allow  us  any  hope  of  plying  two  hundred  leagues  to  wind- 
ward, before  the  end  of  summer,  in  such  a  narrow  channel,  where  the 
difficulty  was  enhanced  by  almost  continual  fogs.  ^Qt  this  was  the  only 
step  we  could  take,  unless  we  would  wait  for  the  northern  monsoon, 
which  might  not  come  on  before  November.  I  could  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, therefore,  which  to  prefer  5  but  thought  it  necessary  to  exert  all 
our  activity,  endeavouring  to  supply  our  wants  of  wood  and  water  in  the 
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shortest  time  po&sible ;  and  I  announced  that  our  stay  would  be  only  five 
.days. 

As  soon  as  we  were  moored,  the  boats  of  both  the  ships  had  their  par- 
-  ticular  duties  assigned  them  by  de  Langle  and  me  ;  and  these  were  in- 
variable during  our  stay.  The  longboats  were  to  get  in  our  water;  the 
barges,  our  wood.  The  small  boats,  under  the  command  of  Blon- 
delas,  Bellegarde,  Mouton,  Bernizet,  and  Prevost,  junior,  were  to  take  a 
plan  of  the  bay.  Our  yawls,  which  drew  little  water,  were  employed  to 
catch  salmon  in  a  little  river,  which  abounded  with  that  fish.  Our  pin-  ' 
naces  were  reserved  for  M''  de  Langle  and  myself,  to  superintend  "the  dif- 
ferent employments  of  the  rest,  and  convey  us,  with  the  naturalists,  to 
the  Tartarian  village,  the  different  islands,  and  all  the  points  in  general 
which  appeared  capable  of  being  explored. 

The  first  and  most  important  business  was  to  prove  the  rate  of  going  of 
our  timekeepers  ;  and  our  sails  were  scarcely  furled,  when  M-  Dagelet, 
Lauriston,  and  Darbaud,  had  set  up  their  instruments  on  an  island  a  very 
little  distance  from  our  vessels.    This,  which  I  named.  Ik  de  rObserva^ 
toire,  or  Observatory  Island,  was  also  to  furnish  our  carpenters  with  tim- 
h-r  'of  which  we  were  nearly  destitute.    A  graduated  post  was  fixed  in 
the  water,  at  the  foot  of  the  observatory,  to  mark  the  height  of  the.tides. 
The  quadrant  and  rpeiidulum,  swinging  seconds,  were  placed  with  a  dili- 
gence that  merited  better  success.    The  astronomical  labours  were  carried 
on  without  interruption  ;  the  short  stay  I  had  announced  allowing  not  a 
moment's  respite.    The  m^orning  and  afternoon  were  employed  on  cor- 
respondent altitudes ,  the  night,  in  .observations  of  the  stars.    The  exa- 
mination of  the  rates  of  our  timepieces  ,had  already  began.    N°  19  left  us 
little  doubt,  because  it's  results,  compared  with  our  lunar  observations, 
had  been  uniformly  the  same,  or  at  least  had  not  exceeded  the  limits  of 
error,  to  which  such  instruments  must  be  liable.    With       J  8,  which 
was  on  board  the  Astrolabe,  the  case  was  different,  it's  going  having  va- 
ried in  an  irregular  manner  ,  so:that  M'-  de  Langle,  as  well  as  Lau- 
riston, was  at  a  loss  what  daily  rate  to  assign  it.    In  the  mean  time  tne 
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iinskilfulness  of  a  carpenter  destroyed  all  our  hopes.  Felling  a  tree  near 
the  astronomical  tent,  it  broke  the  glass  of  the  quadrant,  deranged  the 
■pendulum,  and  rendered  the  labours  of  the  two  preceding  days  almost  nu- 
gatory. Their  result  gave  us  only  the  latitude  of  our  anchorage,  51°  29'' 
north;  and  the  longitude  139°  4 1' east,  according  to  N°  19,  reckoning 
it's  daily  loss  12  seconds,  as  it  was  settled  at  Cavite.  The  time  of  high 
water  at  new  and  full  moon  was  calculated  to  be  ten  o'clock ;  it's  greatest 
Tise  at  those  periods  five  feet  eight  inches ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  current 
less  than  half  a  knot.  The  astronomers,  obliged  by  this  event  to  confine 
themselves  to  observations  of  mere  curiosity,  accompanied  us  the  last  two 
days  on  our  different  excursions. 

Baie  de  Castries  is  the  only  place  we  visited  on  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
ithat  merits  the  appellation  of  a  bay.  It  affords  shelter  for  ships  against 
foul  weather,  and  it  would  be  very  possible  to  winter  in  it.  The  bottom 
is  of  mud.  It  rises  gradually  from  twelve  fathoms  to  five,  as  you  approach 
the  shore,  the  flat  rocks  of  which  extend  three  cables  length  from  it ;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  land,  even  in  a  small  boat,  at  low  water.  It  is  beside 
choaked  with  weeds  *,  through  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  boat  to  pene- 
trate, and  between  which  there  are  -openings  only  of  two  or  three  feet  of 
/water. 

J  L-know  no  sea  more  abounding  in  fuci  of  different  species  ;  and  the 
grass  of  our  finest  meadows  is  neither  thicker  nor  more  green.  An  exten- 
sive inlet,  on  the  border  of  which  was  the  Tartarian  village,  and  which  at 
first  we  supposed  deep  enough  for  our  ships,  because  it  was  high  water 
when  we  anchored  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  was  nothing  but  a  vast  field  of 
sea-weeds  two  hours  after :  and  we  saw  the  salmon  leaping  in  it,  as  they 
jcame  from  a  brook,  which  lost  itself  among  the  weeds,  and  in  which  we 
caught  upwards  of  two  thousand  in  one  day. 

*  These  sea-weeds,  or  fuci,  are  the  same  as  are  used  at  Marseilles  for  packing  up  chests  of  oUj 
•orliqaors.    They  are  the  gocmon,  goesmm,  or  gouesmon  ;  fucus  vesiculosus,  coaimon  sea> wrack. 
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The  inhabitants,  of  whom  this  fish  constitutes  the  chief  and  most  certain 
subsistence,  observed  the  success  of  our  fishing  without  uneasiness,  be- 
cause they  were  certain,  no  doubt,  that  the  quantity  is  inexhaustible.  The 
day  after  our  arrival  in  the  bay  we  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  village. 
de  Langle  had  been  there  before  us,  and  his  presents  had  procured  us 
friends. 

A  tribe  of  better  people  cannot  be  found  in  Uny  part  of  the  world.  The 
chief,,  or  oldest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  came  to  meet  us  on  the 
shore,  with  some  of  the  rest.    He  prostrated  himself  to  the  ground  in  sa- 
luting us,  after  the  Chinese  fashion ;  and  then  conducted  us  to  his  hut, 
where  were  his  wife,,  his  daughters-in-law,  his  children,  and  his  grand- 
children.   He  ordered  a  neat  mat  to  be  spread,  on  which  he  requested 
us  to  sit  dov/n :  and  a  small  seed,  with  which  we  were  unacquainted,  was 
put  into  a  kettle  over  the  fise  with  some  salmon,  to  be  offered  to  us.  This 
seed  is  their  most  esteemed  delicacy.    They  gave  us  to  understand,  that 
it  came  from  the  country  of  the  Mantchous  i  a  name  which  they  give  ex- 
clusively to  the  people  who  dwell  seven  or  eight  days  journey  up  the  river 
Sagaleen,  and  who  have  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  By 
signs  they  informed  us,  that  they  were  of  the  nation  of  Orotchies :  and. 
pointing  to  the  four  strange  canoes,  which  we  saw  arrive  the  same  day  in- 
the  bay,  and  who  had  stopped  before  their  village,  they  called  their  crews- 
Bitchies.  According  to  them  these  people  dwelt  farther  south,. but  perhaps 
within  seven  or  eight  leagues    for  these  nations,  like  those  of  Canada, 
change  their  name  and  language  at  every  little  town.    These  strangers,  of 
whom  I  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter,, 
had  lighted  a  fire  on  the  sand  by  the  sea-shore,  near  the  village  of  the 
Orotchies  j  and  were  dressing  their  grain  and  fish  in  an  iron  pot,  suspended 
by  a  crook  of  the  same  metal  to  three  poles  tied  together  at  the  top.  Thej 
came  from  the  river  Sagaleen,  and  were  carrying  home  nankeen  and  grain^ 
which  they  had  probably  obtained  in  exchange  for  oil,  dried  fish,  and  per- 
haps a  few  bear  or  elk  skins  j  the  only  quadrupeds,  except  dogs  and  squir- 
rels, of  which  we  observed  the  spoils » 
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This  village  of  the  Orotchies  consisted  of  four  huts,  solidly  built  with  1787. 
trunks  of  firs  their  whole  length.  These  were  neatly  dove-tailed  at  the  J^^^' 
angles;  and  a  frame  tolerably  well  executed  supported  the  roof,  which  was 
formed  of  the  bark  of  trees,  A  bench,  like  that  of  the  huts  in  Sagaleen 
Island,  ran  all  round  the  apartment ;  and  the  fire  was  placed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  centre,  under  an  opening  large  enough  to  give  exit  to  the 
smoke.  We  had  reason  to  believe,  that  these  four  houses  belonged  to 
four  different  families,  who  lived  together  in  the  utmost  harmony,  and 
perfect  confidence.  We  had  seen  one  of  these  families  set  out  on  a  voyage 
of  some  length,  as  it  did  not  return  during  the  five  days  we  spent  in  this 
bay.  Before  the  door  of  the  house  the  owners  placed  a  few  boards  to 
keep  out  the  dogs ;  but  they  took  no  other  precaution  for  the  security  of 
their  property,  all  of  which  they  left  in  it.  We  were  soon  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  inviolable  honesty  of  these  people,  and  their  almost  reli- 
gious respect  for  the  property  of  others,  that  we  left  in  their  huts,  under 
the  seal  of  their  own  probity  alone,  our  bags  full  of  cloth,  beads,  iron 
tools,  and  every  thing  in  general  that  we  employed  in  barter,  without  their 
ever  abusing  our  extreme  confidence :  and  we  left  the  bay  persuaded  that 
they  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of  such  a  crime  as  theft. 

Each  hut  was  surrounded  with  a  place  for  drying  salmon,  which  were 
left  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  poles,  after  having  been  smoke-dried 
for  three  or  four  days  round  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  their  hut.  The 
women,  who  have  the  management  of  this  operation,  take  care,  when  the 
.smoke  has  penetrated  them,  to  carry  them  into  the  open  air,  where  they 
become  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  stick. 

They  caught  the  salmon  in  tjie  same  river  as  we  did,  with  nets  or 
spears :  and  we  beheld  them  with  disgusting  avidity  devour  rav/  the  snout, 
gills,  small  bones,  and  sometimes  the  whole  skin  of  the  salmon,  which  they 
strip  .off  with  great  dexterity.  They  sucked  up  the  mucilage  of  these  parts, 
as  we  should  swallow  an  oyster.  Most  of  the  fish  were  despoiled  of  these 
parts  before  they  got  home,  unless  they  caught  a  very  large  quantity  ^ 
when  the  women  with  equal  avidity  searched  for  the  whole  fish,  and  de- 
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1787*  voured  in  as  disgusting  a  manner  the  mucilaginous  parts,  which  they  ap- 
peared  to  reUsh  exquisitely.  It  was  at  Bay  de  Castries  we  first  learned  the 
use  of  the  leaden  or  bone  ring,  which  these  people,  like  those  of  Sagaleen 
Island,  wear  on  the  thumb.  It  serves  them  as  a  guard  in  cutting  and  flay- 
ing the  salmon  with  a  keen  knife,  which  they  all  wear  at  their  girdle. 

Their  village  was  erected  on  a  low  marshy  neck  of  land,  exposed  to  the 
north,  and  apparently  uninhabitable  during  the  winter.  But  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  in  a  more  elevated  situation,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  wood,  facing  the  south,  was  a  second  village,  consisting  of  eight  huts, 
larger  and  better  constructed  than  the  former.  Above  this,  and  at  a  very 
'  short  distance,  we  had  visited  three  yourts,  or  subteiTaneous  houses,  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Kamtschadales^  described  in  the  third  volume  of  Cook's 
last  voyage.  These  were  sufficiently  ample  to  contain  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eight  huts  during  the  rigour  of  winter.  Lastly,  at  one  end  of  this  little 
'  town  were  several  tombs,  as  large  as  the  houses,  and  better  built.  Each 

contained  three,  four,  or  five  coffins,  of  neat  workmanship,  and  ornamented 
with  Chinese  stuffs,  some  bits  of  which  were  brocade.  Bows,  arrows,  nets, 
and  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  of  these  people  in  general,  were 
suspended  in  the  inside  of  these  tombs;  the  door  of  whick,  made  of  wood,, 
was  fastened  by  a  bar,  supported  at  each  extremity.. 

Their  houses  were  as  well  furnished  as  their  tombs:  nothing  they  use 
had  been  taken  away.  Their  clothes,  furs,  snow-shoes,  bows,  arrows,. 
spears,_  were  left  in  the  deserted  village,  which  they  inhabit  only  in  the 
winter.  The  summer  they  spend  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  where 
they  now  were  ;  and  whence  they  saw  us  enter  their  huts,  and  even  their 
tombs,  without  ever  accompanying  us,  or  expressing  the  least  fear  of  our 
taking  away  their  movables  j  though  they  knew  we  were  desirous  of  such 
things,  from  the  exchanges  we  had  made  with  them.  Our  crews  were  as 
sensible  as  the  officers  of  the  value  of  such  extreme  confidence,  and  the 
disgrace  that  must  have  overwhelmed  a  man  capable  of  committing  the 
slightest  theft. 
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It  was  evident,  that  we  had  visited  the  Orotchies  only  in  their  country 
houses,  where  they  provided  their  stock  of  salmon,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  their  subsistence,  as  corn  does  that  of  Europeans.  I  observed  among  them 
so  few  elk-skins,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  they  do  not  find  the  chace 
very  productive.  A  few  roots  of  the  yellow  lily,  or  saranna,  which  the 
women  pull  up  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  and  which  they  dry  by  their 
fires,  I  consider  also  as  a  small  part  of  their  food. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  such  a  number  of  tombs,  for  we 
found  them  on  every  island,  and  in  every  cove,  indicated  a  recent  epi- 
demic, which  had  ravaged  these  countries,  and  reduced  the  present  gene- 
ration to  a  very  small  number  of  men  :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  different  families  composing  the  nation  were  dispersed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bays,  to  catch  and  dry  salmon ;  and  that  they  assemble  together 
only  in  winter,  when  they  bring  home  their  store  of  fish,  to  subsist  on  till 
the  return  of  the  sun.  To  suppose,  that  the  religious  respect  of  these 
people  for  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  induces  them  to  preserve  and  re- 
pair them,  and  thus  to  retard,  perhaps  for  ages,  the  destroying  hand  of 
time,  has  more  probability.  I  perceived  no  external  difference  among  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  their  dead,  whose  remains  are  reposited 
in  a  more  or  less  sumptuous  manner,  according  to  their  wealth.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  labpur  of  a  long  life  scarcely  suffices  for  the  expence  of 
one  of  these  mausolea,  the  magnificence  of  which  however  is  merely  rela- 
tive, and  of  which  a  very  erroneous  idea  would  be  formed,  were  it  taken, 
from  the.  monuments  of  more  polished  nations.  The  bodies  of  the  poorest 
persons  are  exposed, to  the  open  air,  in  a  coffin,  placed  on  a  stage,  sup- 
ported by  posts  four  feet  high :  but  all  have  their  bows,  their  arrows, 
their  nets,  and  some  pieces  of  cloth,  by  their  coffins  ^  and  it  would  pro- 
bably  be  deemed  sacrilege  to  remove  them. 

These  people  seemed,  like  those  of  the  island  of  Sagaleen      to  ac- 

*  The  island  of  Sagaleen  is  one  of  those,  the  names  of  which  have  been  given  most  variouslv.by 
geographers.  It  is  found  in  ancient  maps  under  the  names  of  Sahalien,  Ula-hataj  the  Island  of  the 
Black  filver,.  Saghalien,  Anga-hata,  Amur,  Amour,  &c.    (French  Editor-) 
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4aoWledge  no  chief,  and  to  be  subject  to  no  government.  Tlie  gentle- 
ness  of  their  manners,  and  their  respect  for  the  aged,  may  prevent  any  in- 
convenience arising  to  them  from  this  anarchy.  We  never  witnessed  the 
sUghtest  quarrel.  Their  mutual  regard,  and  their  tenderness  for  their 
children,  were  to  us  an  affecting  sight :  but  our  noses  were  disgusted  by 
the  fetid  smell  of  the  salmon,  with  which  the  houses,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  were  tainted.  The  bones  were  scattered  about,  and  the 
blood  thrown  down  by  the  fireplace,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  greedy  for 
their  food^  though  sufficiently  quiet  and  familiar. 

Thefilthiness  and  stench  of  these  people  is  disgusting  :  and  perhaps  there 
does  not  exist  a  race  of  human  beings  of  a  more  feeble  frame,  or  who  are  far- 
ther from  those  forms,  to  which  we  affix  the  idea  of  beauty.    Their  mean 
height  is  below  four  feet  ten  ;  their  bodies  are  lank ;  their  voices  feeble 
^and  shrill,  like  those  of  children  ;  their  cheekbones  prominent ;  their  eyes 
small,  bleared,  and  opening  diagonally ;  their  mouths  large;  their  noses  flat; 
their  chins  short,  and  nearly  beardless ;  and  their  skins  are  of  an  olive  hue, 
varnished  with  oil  and  smoke.    They  let  their  hair  grow,  and  braid  it 
jiearly  as  we  do.    That  of  the  women  falls  loose  on  their  shoulders.  The 
portrait  I  have  just  drawn  is  as  applicable  to  the  women  as  to  the  men ; 
from  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  if  a  slight  difference 
in  dress,  and  a  bosom  unconfined  by  any  girdle,  did  not  announce  their 
sex.    They  are  not  subjected,  however,  to  any  excessive  toil,  as  .among 
the  American  Indians^  which  might  have  injured  the  elegance  of  their 
features,  if  nature  had  besto¥/ed  on  them  this  advantage.   All  their  labours 
are  confined  to  the  cuttmg  out  and  making  their  dresses,  placing  the  fish 
to  dry,  and  taking  care  of  their  chil^iren,,  whom  they  suckle  to  the  age 
of  three  or  four.    I  was  astonished  to  see  one  of  this  age,  who,  after 
having  bent  a  littk  bow,  shot  an  arrow  with  tolerable  skill,  and  beaten  a 
dog  with  a  stick,  ran  to  his  mother's  breast,  and  there  took  the  place 
of  an  infant  five  or  six  months  old,  who  had  fallen  asleep, on  her  lap. 

The  females  appear  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  esteem  among 
^them.    The  men  n&ver  concluded  a  barg^n  with  us,  without  Jthe  consent 
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of  their  wives.  The  silver  ear-rings,  and  the  copper  trinkets,  with  which  1787. 
they  ornament  their  garments,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  women  and  J^'^" 
girls.  The  men  and  boys  are  clothed  in  a  shirt  of  nankeen,  dog-skin, 
or  fish-skin,  cut  like  a  waggoner's  frock.  If  it  reach  below  the  knee,  they 
wear  no  drawers :  if  it  do  not,  they  wear  drawers  like  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese, reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  They  have  all  sealskin  boots  j  but 
these  they  keep  for  the  winter :  and  at  all  times,  and  at  all  ages,  even 
while  at  the  breast, ,  they  wear  a  leathern  girdle,  to  which  are  hung  a 
^  sheath-knife,  a  tinder-box,  a  little  pouch  for  tobacco,  and  a  pipe. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  somewhat  different.  They  are  wrapped  in  a 
large  robe  of  nankeen,  or  of  salmon- skin,  which  they  have  the  art  of  tan- 
ning perfectly,  and  rendering  extremely  supple.  This  dress  reaches  to 
the  ancle,  and  is  sometimes  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  little  copper  orna- 
ments, which  make  a  tinkling  noise  like  hawk's  bells.  The  salmon, 
from  the  skins  of  which  they  make  their  dresses,  are  not  caught  in  sumx- 
mer,  and  weigh  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Those  which  we  procured  in  the 
month  of  July  weighed  three  or  four  pounds  only  ;  but  their  abundance, 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour,  were  a  compensation  for  this.  We 
thought  we  had  never  tasted  better. 

Of  the  religion  of  these  people  we  can  say  nothing,  for  we  saw  neither 
temples  nor  priests :  but  perhaps  some  rudely-sculptured  images,  which 
hung  from  the  roofs  of  their  huts,  were  idols.  These  were  representa- 
tions of  children,  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  much  resembled  the  ex  voto  of 
many , of  our  country  churches.  Possibly  these  images,  which  we  took 
perhaps  erroneously  for  idols,  served  only  to  recall  to  their  remembrance  a 
child  devoured  by  the  bears,  or  some  hunter  wounded  by  these  animals.  It 
is  not  probahle,  however,  that  a  people  so  feebly  framed  should  be  free 
from  superstition.  We  suspected,  that  they  sometimes  took  us  for  sor- 
cerers. They  answered  our  different  questions  with  politeness,  yet  not 
without  inquietude  :  and  when  we  wrote  upon  paper,  they  seemed  to  take 
the  motion,  of  the  hand  for  a .  magical  ceremony,  and  refused  to  answer 
what  we  asked,  making  signs  that  it  was  wrong.    It  was  not  without  ex~ 
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treme  difficulty,  and  the  utmost  patience,  that      Lavaux,  the  surgeon  of 
the  Astrolabe,  compassed  the  formation  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  Orot- 
chies  and  the  Bitchies.  Our  presents  could  not  overcome  their  prejudices  in 
this  respect :  they  received  them  not  without  repugnance,  and  often  refused 
them  with  obstinacy.    I  fancied  I  perceived,  that  perhaps  they  wished  for 
more  delicacy  in  the  mode  of  offering  them:  and  to  try  whether  I  were 
;-ight  in  this  conjecture,  I  sat  down  in  one  of  their  huts,  and  drawing  two 
little  children  of  three  or  four  years  old  towards  me,  after  caressing  them  a 
little,  I  gave  them  a  piece  of  rosecoloured  nankeen,  which  I  had  brought  in 
my  pocket.  At  this  I  observed  an  appearance  of  extreme  satisfaction  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  family ;  and  I  am  certain,  they  would  have  refused  the  pre- 
sent, if  I  had  offered  it  directly  to  themselves.    The  father  went  out  of 
his  hut,  and  soon  returned  with  his  handsomest  dog,  of  which  he  re- 
quested my  acceptance.    This  I  'refused ;  endeavouring  to  make  him  com- 
prehend, that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  him  than  to  me  :  but  he  m- 
sisted;  and  finding  his  solicitations  unsuccessful,  made  his  two  children, 
who  had  received  the  nankeen,  come  near;  and  placing  theklittle  hands 
.on  the  back  of  the  dog,  gave  me  to  understand,  that  I  ought  not  to  refuse 
his  children.    Such  delicacy  of  manners  can  exist  only  among  a  polished 
people  •  and  I  do  not  think  civilisation  can  go  beyond  this  in  a  nation  nei- 
ther pastoral  nor  agricultural.    I  ought  to  observe,  that  dogs  constitute 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property:  they  harness  them -to  little 
dedges,  very  light,  extremely  well  made,  and  exactly  like,  those  of  Kamt- 
schatka.    These  dogs,  of  the  Pomeranian  or  wolf-dog  breed,  are  strong, 
■though  of  a  middle  size,  extremely  docile,  very  gentle,  and  apparently  si- 
milar in  disposition  to  their  masters ;  while  those  of  Port  des  ■  Fran9ais,  of 
the  same  breed,  but.inuch  smaller,  were  wild  and  fierce.    A  dog  from 
that  place,  which  we  had  taken  and  kept  several  months  on  board,  when 
a  sheep  or  ox  was  killed,  wallpwed  in  the  blood,  ran  at  the  fowls  like  a 
fox,  and  had  the  disposition  of  .a,  wolf,  rather  than  of  a  domestic  dog.  One 
night  he  fell  overboard  in.  a  heavy  swell,  pushed  perhaps  by  some  sailor, 
y^hose  allpwance  he  had  stolen » 

The  voyagers,  who§e  fQur,.cano£S  were  ashore  before  the  village,  ha4 
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excited  our  curiosity,  as  well  ' as  their  country  of  the  Bitchies,  to  the  south  1787. 
of  Baie  de  Castries.    We  exerted  all  our  address  in  questioning  them  con- 
cerning  the  geography  of  the  country.    We  traced  on  paper  the  coast  of 
Tartary,  the  river  Sagaleen,  and  the  island  of  this  name,  which  they  like- 
wise called  Tchoka,  opposite  the  coast,  leaving  a  passage  between  them. 
They  took  the  pencil  out  of  our  hands,  and  by  a  stroke  joined  the  island 
to  the  continent :  then  pushing  their  canoes  on  the  sand,  they  gave  us  to 
understand,  that  they  had  thus  pushed  their  boat  on  the  sand-bank,  which 
unites  the  island  to  the  continent,  and  which  they  had  just  traced.  After 
this  they  pulled  up  some  of  the  seaweed,  with  which  I  have  already  said 
the  head  of  this  gulf  was  filled,  and  planted  it  on  the  sand,  to  signify, 
that  there  was  also  seaweed  on  the  bank  they  had  traversed.    This  report, 
made  on  the  spot  by  voyagers  who  came  from  the  river,  and  so  consonant 
to  what  we  had  seen,  for  we  did  not  stop  till  we  came  into  six  fathoms 
~  water,  left  us  no  doubt.    To  reconcile  this  account  with  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Baie  de  Langle,  we  need  only  suppose,  ^hat  in  some  parts  of  the 
bank  there  are  openings  with  three  or  four  feet  of  water  at  high  tide, 
which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  their  canoes. 

As  this  was  an  interesting  question,  however,  and  had  not  been  di- 
rectly answered  before  me,  I  went  ashore  the  next  day,  and  we  had  a 
conversation  by  signs,  the  result  of  which  was  the  same.  Lastly, 
M*"  de  Langle  and  I  directed  Lavaux,  who  had  a  peculiar  sagacity  in 
expressing  himself,  and  comprehending  foreign  languages,  to  make  fresh 
Inquiry.  He  found  the  Bitchies  invariable  in  their  report  and  in  conse- 
quence I  gave  up  the  design  I  had  formed  of  sending  my  longboat  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  which  could  not  be  above  ten  or  twelve  leagues 
from  Baie  de  Castries.  This,  however,  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  inconveniences.  The  slightest  breeze  from  the  southward  makes 
such  a  sea  at  the  head  of  this  channel,  that  a  boat  without  a  deck  runs  the 
risk  of  being  filled  by  the  waves,  which  often  break  as  on  a  bar  :  beside, 
the  continual  fogs,  and  obstinacy  of  the  southerly  winds,  would  render  the 
time  of  the  boat's  return  very  uncertain ;  and  we  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose.    I  thought  it  advisable,  therefore,  instead  of  sending  the  longboat 
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1787.  to  clear  up  a  point  of  geography,  respecting  which  there  could  be  no 
J"^y-  doubt,  to  exert  myself  with  redoubled  activity  to  get  at  length  out  of  a. 
gulf,  in  which  we  had  been  sailing  three  months,  which  we  had  explored 
almost  completely  to  the  bottom,  and  which  we  had  traversed  several 
times  in  every  direction,  constantly  heaving  the  lead,  as  much  for  our  own 
safety,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  by  geographers :  for  the  lead  alone 
could  guide  us  amid  the  fogs  in  which  we  were  so  long  enveloped ;  yet  at 
least  these  did  not  exhaust  our  patience,  and  we  did  not  leave  a  single  point 
on  either  coast,  without  taking  it's  bearings.  We  had  only  one  thing  of 
importance  to  ascertain,  the  southern  extremity  of  Sagaleen  Island,  of 
which  we  knew  nothing  beyond  Bale  de  Langle,  in  the  latitude  of  47°  49': 
and  this  I  confess  I  should  have  left  to  some  other  navigator,  had  it  been 
possible  for  me  to  get  out  of  the  gulf  to  the  northward ;  for  the  season 
was  wearing  away,  and  I  was  not  insensible  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
plying  to  windward  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues,  in  such  a  nar- 
row channel,  abounding  with  fogs,  and  where  the  southerly  wind  had  ne- 
ver varied  more  than  two  points  east  or  west.  I  knew,  it  is  true,  from 
the  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Kastricum,  that  the  Dutch  had  expe- 
rienced northerly  winds  in  the  month  of  August  :  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, they  were  sailing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  their  pretended  Jesso  ^ 
while  we,  on  the  contrary,  were  embayed  between  two  lands,  the  extre- 
mity of  which  lay  in  the  seas  subject  to  monsoons,  and  the  present 
monsoon  prevailed  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Corea  till  the  month  of 
October. 

It  appeared  to  us,  that  nothing  could  turn  the  winds  from  the  first  im- 
pulse they  had  received  ;  and  these  reflections  rendered  me  more  eager  to 
hasten  our  departure,  which  1  had  fixed  irrevocably  for  the  2d  of  August, 
The  remaining  time  was  employed  in  reconnoitring  some  part  of  the  bay, 
with  the  different  islands  of  which  it  is  formed.  Our  naturalists  made  ex- 
cursions on  every  part  of  the  coast,  which  offered  any  temptation  to  their 
curiosity.  M'  de  Lamanon  himself,  who  had  laboured  under  a  tedious  disease, 
and  whose  convalescence  was  very  slow,  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  accom- 
panying us.  The  lava,  and  other  volcanic  substances,  of  which  he  heard  these 
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islands  were  composed,  would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  his  weakness.  He 
found,  with  abbe  Monges  and  father  Receveur,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
environs  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  islands  forming  it's  entrance,  consisted  of  red 
lava,  compact  or  porous ;  gray  basaltes,  tabular  or  in  nodules  and  trapps, 
which  appeared  never  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  fire,  but  which  had 
furnished  the  material  of  the  lava  and  basaltes,  which  had  been  fused  in 
the  laboratory  of  nature.  Various  crystallisations  were  found  among  these 
volcanic  substances,  the  eruption  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  of 
very  ancient  date.  The  craters  of  these  volcanoes  could  not  be  discovered  : 
it  would  have  required  a  stay  of  some  weeks,  to  study  and  pursue  the 
traces  that  might  lead  to  them. 

M*"  de  la  Martiniere  traversed  with  his  wonted  alacrity  the  gullies,  and 
the  courses  of  the  rivers,  to  seek  for  new  plants  on  their  borders ;  but  he 
found  only  the  same  species,  as  he  saw  at  de  Ternai  and  de  SufFren  Bays, 
and  these  in  less  abundance.  Vegetation  was  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  it 
appears  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  strawberries  and 
raspberries  were  still  in  blossom ;  the  gooseberries  were  beginning  to  turn 
red  ;  celery,  as  well  as  cresses,  was  very  scarce.  Our  conchologists  were 
more  fortunate.  They  found  extremely  fine  foliated  oysters,  of  a  black 
and  vinous  colour,  but  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  rock,  that  it  required  consi- 
derable address  to  separate  them.  Their  leaves  were  so  thin,  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  us  to  preserve  them  unbroken.  We  also  took  with  the 
dredge  some  whelks  of  a  fine  colour,  pectines,  small  muscles  of  the  com- 
mon species,  and  different  kinds  of  chamae. 

Our  sportsmen  shot  several  water-hens,  a  few  wild  ducks,  cormorants, 
guillemots,  and  black  and  white  wagtails,  and  one  small  fly-catcher  of  an 
azure  blue,  which  we  have  not  found  described  by  any  ornithologist :  but 
none  of  these  birds  were  plentiful.  In  these  almost  constantly  frozen  cli- 
mates, the  nature  of  all  living  beings  is  benumbed  as  it  were  ;  and  few 
families  are  numerous.  The  cormorant  and  the  gull,  which  unite  in  soci- 
eties under  more  auspicious  skies,  here  live  solitarily  on  the  summits  of 
their  rocks.    A  sad  and  gloomy  mourning  seems  to  reign  on  the  shores, 
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and  in  the  woods,  which  resound  only  the  croaking  of  a  few  ravens,  and 
serve  as  a  retreat  to  some  white-headed  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey. 
The  martin  and  the  sand-martin  alone  appear  to  be  at  home.  Nests  and 
flocks  of  these  are  seen  under  all  the  rocks  that  overarch  the  sea.  The 
sand-martin  and  the  chimney-swallow  are,  I  believe,  of  all  birds  the  most 
generally  spread  over  the  globe ;  as  I  have  met  with  one  or  other  of  them 
wherever  I  have  touched. 

Though  I  did  not  cause  the  earth  to  be  dug,  I  am  of  opinion  it  remains 
frozen  aU  the  summer  at  a  certain  depth ;  for  the  water,  at  the  place  where 
we  took  it  in,  was  but  one  degree  and  half  above  the  freezing  point,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  running  streams,  observed  with  a  thermometer,  never 
exceeded  four  degrees ;  though  the  quicksilver  remained  constantly  at  fif- 
teen degrees  in  the  open  air.  This  momentary  heat  does  not  penetrate,  it 
only  accelerates  vegetation,  which  must  finish  it's  course  in  less  than  three 
months,  and  multiplies  infinitely,  in  a  short  time,  flies,  moschettoes,  gnats, 
and  other  troublesome  insects. 

The  natives  cultivate  no  plant,  though  they  appear  to  be  very  fond  of 
vegetable  substances.    The  grain  of  the  Mantchous,  which  perhaps  may- 
be a  small  peeled  millet,  is  their  dainty.    They  carefully  collect  several 
roots,  that  grow  spontaneously,  and  dry  them  for  their  winter  store ,  among 
others  that  of  the  yellow  lily,  or  saranna,  which  is  a  true  bulbous  root 
Very  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Sagaleen,  both  m  physical 
constitution  and  industry,  they  have  not,  like  them,  the  use  of  the  shuttle, 
but  are  clothed  only  in  the  most  ordinary  Chinese  stuffs,  and  the  skins  of  a 
few  land  animals  or  seals.    One  of  these  last  we  killed  with  sticks.  Our 
gardener,       Collignon,  found  it  asleep  on  the  sea-shore.    It  differed  m 
no  respect  from  those  of  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
adventure  was  succeeded  by  another  very  unfortunate  for  him.  Having 
been  caught  in  a  heavy  shower  in  the  wood,  while  he  was  sowmg  some 
European  seeds,  he  wished  to  make  a  fire  to  dry  himself,  and  imprudently 
had  recourse  to  gunpowder  to  light  it.    The  fire  communicated  to  his 
,  powder^horn,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  explosion  carried  away 
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part  of  his  thumb,  and  wounded  him  so  severely,  that  he  was  indebted  for  1787 
the  preservation  of  his  arm  to  the  skill  of  M'  RoUin,  our  surgeon, 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  Rollin,  while  he  neg« 
lected  none  of  the  crew,  bestowed  particular  attention  on  those,  who  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the  best  state  of  health.  In  several  he  had  observed  the 
commencement  of  scurvy  announced  by  swellings  of  the  gums  and  legs. 
These  made  their  appearance  on  shore,  and  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  would 
have  removed  them  :  but  as  so  much  time  could  not  be  spent  at  Bale  de 
Castries,  we  hoped  sweet-wort,  spruce-beer,  and  infusion  of  bark,  mingled 
with  the  water  drunk  by  the  crew,  would  check  these  slight  symptoms, 
and  allow  us  to  wait  for  a  resting-place,  where  we  might  be  able  to  make 
a  longer  stay. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


T>eparture  from  Baie  de  Castries-~-Discovery  of  the  Strait  which  separates 
Jesso  from  Oku-Jesso'^'- Anchor  in  Baie  de  Crilton,  at  the  Point  of  the 
Island  ofTchoka,  or  Sa^aleen^Particulars  respecting  the  Inhabitants  and 
their  Village—We  pass  through  the  Strait,  and  observe  all  the  Places  dts- 
covered  by  the  Dutch  on  board  the  Kastricum-^-Staten  Island—Vries  Strait 
fbe  Company  s  Land-^-rhe  Four  Brothers-^Island  of  Mareekan-^We  tra-^ 

^  verse  the  Kuriles,  and  steer  our  Course  for  Kamtschatka. 

ON  the  2d  of  August,  as  I  had  announced,  we  set  sail  with  a  slight 
breeze  from  the  west,  which  prevailed  only  in  the  bay.  The  southerly 
winds  waited  for  us  a  league  in  the  offing  from  Point  Clostercam.  At 
first  they  were  very  moderate,  and  attended  with  clear  weather.  We 
plied  to  windward  with  tolerable  success,  and  our  tacks  were  very  favour- 
able I  more  particularly  endeavoured  to  reconnoitre  the  small  part  of  the 
coast  of  Tartary,  of  which  we  had  lost  sight,  between  the  parallels  of  49° 
and  50°,  owing  to  our  having  hugged  the  shore  of  Sagaleen  Island.  On 
our  return,  therefore,  I  kept  the  continent  aboard,  as  far  as  the  last  pomt 
we  had  set,  which  was  in  sight  of  Peak  Lamanon.  The  weather  continued 
Tery  fine  till  the  6th,  when  it  became  as  foul.  A  gust  of  wind,  that  took 
us,  from  the  south,  was  less  alarming  by  it's  violence,  than  the  high  sea  it 

*  We  find  in  charts  almost  all  the  names  of  the  ancient  navigators  affixed  to  some  of  their  discove- 
ries These  denominations,  which  modesty  avoids,  no  doubt  were  adopted  n.  comphance  w.th  the 
xequest  f  the  officers  or  crew  ;  but  la  Perouse,  still  more  modest,  has  not  been  wdhng  o  ollow  th.s 
custom.  This  name,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  globe  by  his  d.scovenes  and  rxnsfortunes,  .s  .n 
no  danger  of  falUng  into  oblivion.  Obhged,  however,  to  change  the  name  of  the  stra.t  he  discovered 
J  tteen  Jesso  and  Oku-Jesso,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  I  did  not  thmk  could  act  more  con- 
io lably  to  the  national  opinion,  than  by  naming  it  la  P6rouse's  straU.    (French  Ed.to..) 
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occasioned.    We  were  constrained  to  carryall  the  sail  our  ships  could  1787. 
bear,  that  we  might  not  drive  to  leeward,  and  lose  in  one  day  all  we  had  ^"S*^^^- 
gained  in  three.    The  barometer  fell  to  twenty-seven  inches  five  lines. 
The  rain,  the  fog,  the  wind,  and  the  circumstance  of  our  being  in  a  chan- 
nel where  we  could  not  see  the  land  on  account  of  the  mists,  conspired  to 
render  our  situation  extremely  fatiguing  at  least. 

But  these  squalls,  of  which  we  complained,  were  the  harbingers  of  the 
northerly  winds,  of  which  we  had  no  expectation  ;  and  which  came  on 
after  a  thunderstorm  on  the  8th,  enabling  us  by  the  evening  of  the  9th  to  8.  9- 
reach  the  latitude  of  Baie  de  Langle,  whence  we  had  sailed  on  the  14th  of 
July.  As  the  longitude  of  this  point  had  been  accurately  determined  at  the 
time  of  our  passing  it  before,  it  was  of  importance  to  make  it  now,  after  the 
accident  that  happened  to  our  astronomical  tent  at  Baie  de  Castries  :  for  it 
would  serve  to  prove  the  regularity  of  our  timekeepers,  by  comparing  the 
known  longitude  of  Baie  de  Langle  with  that  they  would  give.  The  re- 
sult of  our  observations  was,  that,  after  a  space  of  twenty-seven  days, 
N°  19  placed  us  thirty-four  minutes  of  a  degree  too  far  east.  This  error, 
equally  divided  among  the  twenty-seven  days,  supposed  an  increase  of  five 
seconds  of  time  in  the  daily  loss  of  the  timekeeper,  which  was  but  twelve 
seconds  at  Cavite.  But  M'  Dagelet,  who  very  frequently  compared  the 
results  of  lunar  observations  with  those  given  by  N°  1 9,  had  remarked  the 
period  when  this  timepiece  deviated  from  the  daily  rate  it  had  at  Cavite  i 
and  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  persuaded,  that  these  results  would  again  be 
found  to  agree,  if  a  loss  of  twenty  seconds  a  day  were  to  be  allowed,  instead 
of  that  of  twelve  observed  at  Cavite  ;  he  thought  it  advisable  to  correct  the 
calculations  of  the  timepiece,  N°  19>  for  the  twenty-seven  days  elapsed 
between  our  departure  from  Baie  de  Langle  and  our  return  in  sight  of  the 
same  point,  by  the  daily  rate  of  twenty  seconds.  Thus  we  have  reason  to 
think,  that  all  the  western  part  of  Sagaleen  Island,  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Tartary,  which  form  the  two  sides  of  the  channel,  will  be  laid  down  upon 
our  chart  with  such  precision,  as  not  to  leave  an  uncertainty  of  a  quarter 
of  a  degree. 
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,  ,87        A  bank,  the  soundings  on  which  are  very  regular,  and  from  whreh  no 
Au^st.   danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  stretches  ten  leagues  north  and  south  before 
Bale  de  Langle,  and  about  eight  leagues  west.    We  passed  it  as  we  stood 
t«  the  southward,  and  from  ten  in  the  evening  till  dayhght  I  lay  to,  that 
we  inight  not  pass  the  smallest  opening  without  reconnoitrmg  it.  The 
,0      next  L  we  continued  to  run  along  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues,  and  perceived  to  the  south-west  a  small  flat  rsland,  whrch 
■  mid  a  channel  of  about  six  leagues  with  that  of  Sagaleen.    To  thrs  I 

cave  the  name  of  Isle  Monneron.  in  compliment  to  the  engmeer  employed 
on  the  expedition.  We  steered  our  course  between  these  two  islands, 
.,here  we  never  found  less  than  fifty  fathoms  of  water  It  was  not  long 
before  we  saw  a  peak,  at  least  ten  or  twelve  hundred  to.ses  m  herght, 
which  appeared  to  consist  of  bare  rock,  and  to  contain  snow  m  n  s  clefts 
Neither  tree,  nor  verdure,  was  perceptible  on  it.  At  the  same  trm  that 
we  saw  this,  which  I  named  Peak  Langle  *,  we  observed  other  lower  lands. 
The  coast  of  the  Island  of  Sagaleen  terminated  in  a  point:  we  no  longer 
perceived  any  double  mountains:  every  thing  indicated  that  we  were 
S-ching  h-s  southern  extremity,  and  that  the  land  with  the  peak  be- 
loner  ed  to  another  island. 


In  the  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  with  this  hope,  which,bec«ne  a 
certainty  the  next  day,  when  a  calm  obliged  us  to  anchor^^g^am  off  the 
southern  point  of  the  Island  of  Sagaleen.  This  point,  .which  I  named 
Le  CrL.  is  in  latitude  45«  57'  north,  longitude  MO' S,'  east.  It  ter- 
minates this  island,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  north  and  south  upon  the 
Ibe,  separated  from  Tartary  by  a  channel,  germinating  m  baiiks  to  th 
forth  hefween  which  there  is  no  passage  for.  ships,  .though  probably  there 
•s  forcanoes  between  the  large  sea-weeds  wWch  choak  up  the  strait.  This 

.hen  he  »ade  the  land  of  Jessc  "  ^j'^Z^^  ^  „„.h  of'la  Pe,o„,e's  StraU,  render 
fe"    nl  .o^rr  ..e  iL  ^rU.  on  lUe  eha„.     ..e  na.e  . 

is  a  .cluster  of  several  islands.  ,  (French  Editor.) 
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jgland  is  the  Oku-Jesso*  of  the  Japanese  i  and  their  Jesso  is  the  Island  of 
Ghicha,  which  was  abreast  of  us,  separated  from  that  of  Sagaleen  by  a 
channel  of  twelve  leagues,  and  from  Japan  by  the  Strait  of  Sangaar,  which  • 
is  it's  boundary  to  the  south.    The  chain  of  the  Kuriles  lies  farther  east, 
and  forms  with  Jesso  and  Oku-Jesso  a  second  sea,  communicating  with 
that  of  Ochotsk,  and  from  which  to  the  coast  of^Tartary  there  is  no  pas- 
sage, except  through  the  strait  we  had  just  discovered  in  the  latitude  ofi 
4^5°  40^,  or  that  of  Sangaar,  after  sailing  out  between  the  Kuriles.  This- 
point  in  geography,  the  most  important  of  all  that  modern  navigators  have  ~ 
kft  their  successors  to-  elucidate -p,  -  cost  us  much  fatigue,  -  and  required 

*^  01m- Jesso  signifies  Upper  or  NortHern  Jesso.    The  CHinese  call  it  Ta-han.    (FrencH  Editor.)  3 

f  Impenetrable  obscurity  has  hitherto  enveloped  those  parts  of  the  world  known  by  the  natne  of 
J^sso  and  Oku-Jesso,  the  situation  of  which  varied  so  much  in  the  opinion  of  geographers/  that'a 
man  might  have  been  tempted  to  suppose  their  existence  fabulous.  In  fact,  if  we  consult  the  maps 
of  Asia,  we  shall  find,  that  in  l650  Sanson  represents  Corea  as  an  island:  neither  Jesso,  Oku-Jesso, 
nor  KamtscBatka,  exists  on  his  map :  and  the  Strait  of  Anian  is  seen  in  it  separating  Asia  from  North 
Atnerica* 

In  1700  William  de  Lisle  joined  Jesso  to  Oku-Jesso,  and  carried  them  both  together,  under  the 
name  of  the  -Land  of  Jesso,  to  the  Strait  of  Sangaar;^^ 

In  1732  Danville' published  a  map  of  this' part  of  Asia,  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  he 
published  twenty  years  afterwards;  in  which- the  gulf  and  Cape  of  Aniwa  are  given  to  the  continent, 
and  Cape  Patience  forms  the  southern  point  of  the  Island  of  Sagaleen.  These  maps,  and  some  of  the 
following,  make  the  same  blunder  respecting  the  Strait  of  Tessoy. 

Desnos,  like  Danville,  gave  geography  a  retrograde  course  in,  his  map  pf '17(70,  which-is-much  infe- 
rior to  that  he  published  in  1761^. 

In  If 44  Hasius  jmade  of  Jesso,  Cape  Anivva,  and  Cape  Patience,  a  peninsula,  joined  to  Tartary,. 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  gulf^  the  entrance  to  which  is  the  Strait  of  Tessoy,. 

A- map  of  Asia,  without  date,  andVithbut  a^name,-  but  which  must  have  been  published  since  the 
Voyage  of  the  Kastricum,  represents  the  two  Jessos  as  two  islands  independent  of  Sagaleen.  The  in- 
termediate Jesso,  seen  by  the  Dutch,"  comprises  thfe  gulf  and  Cape  of  Aniwa  :  but  it  is  to  be  observed^, 
that  this  second  Jesso  is  separated  from  the  Island  of  Sagaleen  by  a  strait  in  the  latitude  of  44",' which 
proves,  that  the  strait  discovered  .by  la  Perouse,  suspected  by  father  du  Halde,  adopted,  and  afterwards 
rejected  by  Diinville,  was  conjectured  by  the  author  of  this  map  to  exist.; 

Robert  in  1767,  Robert  de  Vaugondy'in  1775,  Bfion  in  1784;  William  de  Lisle 'and  Philip  Buache-^ 
in.  17 88,  suGcessively- copied  and  propagated  the  same  errors. 
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,1787.  many  precautions,  as  the  navigation  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by 
August.    ^^^^^    g.^^^  ^j^^  ^Q^i^  ^£  April,  when  we  left  Manilla,  to  the  day  of  our 

passing  this  strait,  we  had  rested  only  three  days  in  Bale  de  Ternai,  one  in 
Bale  de  Langle,  and  five  in  Bale  de  Castries ;  for  I  reckon  as  nothing  our 
anchorings  on  the  open  coast,  though  we  sent  on  shore  to  examine  the 
country,  and  procured  fish  by  these  stoppages. 

At  Cape  Crillon  for  the  first  time  we  received  a  visit  from  these  islanders 
on  board :  for  the  people  on  either  coast  had  been  visited  by  us,  without 
testifying  the  least  curiosity,  or  the  least  desire,  to  see  our  ships.  These 
at  first  displayed  some  mistrust,  and  did  not  approach  us,  till  we  had  ut- 
.tered  several  words  of  the  vocabulary  M'  Lavaux  had  formed  at  Bale  de 
Langle.  If  their  fears  at  first  were  not  small,  their  confidence  soon  be- 
came extreme.  They  came  aboard  our  vessels  as  if  we  had  been  their 
most  intimate  friends,  sat  down  in  a  circle  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  began 
smoking  their  pipes.  We  loaded  them  with  presents  :  I  gave  them  nan- 
keens, silks,  iron  tools,  glass  beads,  tobacco,  and  every  thing  that  I  imagined 
might  be  agreeable  to  them :  but  I  soon  found,  that  brandy  and  tobacco 
were  what  they  most  valued.  These,  however,  I  distributed  with  most 
frugality,  because  the  tobacco  was  necessary  for  our  people,  and  I  was 
.apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  the  brandy.  We  observed  still  more  parti- 
cularly in  Bale  de  Crillon,  that  these  islanders  are  well-shaped,  and  their 
features  very  regular.  Their  make  denotes  strength  and  vigour.  Their 
(beard  descends  to  the  breast,  and  theirr  arms^  neck,  and  back  are  rcovered 

In  short,  the  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  this  part  of  the  globe,  the  ancienf  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  so  learnedly  discussed  and  compared  by  Philip  Bunche,  cannot, be  better  depicted,  than  by 
the  following  words  from  his  Considtraiions  geograpbiques,  p.  1 15. 

«'  Jesso,  after  being  removed  to  the  east,  feed  to  the  ^south,  and  then'  to  the  west,  was  at  length  to 
iiie  north 

My  sole  intention,  in  making  these  comparisons,'  has  been,  to  establish  by  Incontestable  proofs,  tha* 
the  geography  of  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  was  in  it's,  infancy,  even  in  1788,  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
departure  of  our  unfortunate  navigator,  and  that  we  are,  indebted  to  his  courage,  zeal,  and  perseverance, 
for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  which  has  removed  our  uncertainties.    (French  Editor.) 
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with  hair.  I  make  this  remark,  because  it  is  their  general  characteristic ; 
for  in  Europe  many  individuals  might  be  found  as  hairy  as  these  islanders. 
Their  mean  height,  I  believe,  is  about  an  inch  less  than  that  of  French- 
men j  but  it  is  not  easily  perceived,  because  the  harmony  of  their  propor- 
tions, and  their  strongly  marked  muscles,  give  them  in  general  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  men.  Their  skin  is  as  brown  as  that  of  the  Algerines,  or  other 
nations  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Their  manners  are  grave,  and  their  thanks  v^ere  expressed  by  noble 
gestures :  but  their  solicitations  for  fresh  presents  were  repeated  to  impor- 
tunity. Their  gratitude  never  went  so  far  as  to  offer  us  in  return  so  much 
as  a  little  salmon,  with  which  their  canoes  were  loaded,  and  part  of  which 
they  carried  ashore,  because  we  refused  the  exorbitant  price  they  demand- 
ed :  though  they  had  received  from  us  as  free  gifts  different  kinds  of  stuffs, 
iron  tools,  beads,  &c.  Our  joy  at  having  found  a  strait  beside  that  of 
Sangaar  had  made  us  generous :  but  we  could  not  help  observing,  how 
much  these  islanders  differed  in  point  of  gratitude  from  the  Orotchies  of 
Baie  de  Castries;  who,  far  from  soliciting  presents,  often  refused  them 
obstinately,  and  were  extremely  pressing  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  requi- 
tal. If  their  moral  sentiments  be  in  this  respect  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Tartars,  in  physical  qualities  and  industry  they  have  a  decided  supe- 
riority» 

All  the  clothes  of  these  islanders  are  woven  with  their  own  hands.  Their 
houses  display  a  neatness  and  elegance,  to  which  those  of  the  continent  do- 
not  approach  :  their  furniture  is  skilfully  fabricated,  and  almost  all  of  Japa- 
nese manufacture.  They  have  one  very  important  article  of  trade,  un- 
known in  the  channel  of  Tartary,  and  by  means  of  which  all  their  wealth 
is  procured.  This  is  train-oil :  of  which  they  procure  large  quantities,, 
though  their  mode  of  extracting  it  is  not  very  economical.  They  cut  the 
flesh  £)f  the  whale  into  pieces,  and  leave  them  to  putrefy  in  the  open  air  on 
a  slope  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  oil  that  drains  from  them  is  received  in 
vessels  of  bark,  or  bottles  of  seal-skin.    It  is  remarkable,  that  we  did  not 
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1787.    see  a  single  whale  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  though  this  fish 
^"S""''  .abounds  on  the  eastern.    There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  but  these  islanders  are 
altogether  a  different  race  of  men  from  the  people  w^  saw  on  the  conti- 
nent, though  they  are  separated  from  them  only  by  a  channel  of  three  or 
four  leagues,  .choked  up  by  sand-banks  and  sea-weed.    They  follow  the 
same  mode  of  life,  however:  the  chace,  and  more  especially  fishing,  fur- 
nish almost  the  whole  of  their  subsistence.    They  suffer  the  nK)st  fertile 
'     land  to  lie  untilled ;  and  both,  perhaps,  despise  the  care  of  cattle,  which 
they  might  procure  from  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Sagaleen,  or  from 
Japan.    But  a  similar  diet  has  formed  in  them  very  different  constitutions. 
It  is  true  the  cold  of  the  island  is  less  severe  than  that  of  the  continent  in 
the  same  latitude :  yet  this  cause  alone  cannot  have  produced  such  a  re- 
markable  difference.    I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Bitchies,  Orot- 
chies,  and  other  Tartars  on  the  sea-coast,  as  far  as  th^  Sagaleen,  and  the 
country  a  Httle  to  the  north  of  it,  have  a  common  origin  with  the  Kamt- 
schadales,  Koriacs,  and  those  beings,  who,  like  the  Laplanders  and  Samoi- 
edes,  are  to  the  human  species,  what  their  stunted  pines  and  birches  are  to 
the  trees  of  the  more  southern  forests.    The  inhabitants  of  Sagaleen  Island, 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  superior  in  their  physical  qualities  .to  the  Japa- 
nese, Chinese,  and  Mantchou  Tartars :  their  features  ^re  more  regular, 
and  they  approach  much  nearer  the  European  form.    It  is  extremely  diffi-  . 
cult,  however,  to  rummage  the  archives  of  the  world,  and  obtain  a  sufii- 
cient  ma^^tery  of  the  language  of  nature,  to  discover  the  origin  .of  nations  : 
^nd  travellers  should  leave  the  fabrication  of  systems  to  those  who  read 
iheir  accounts.. 

Our  first  questions  respected  the  geography  of  the  island,  part  of  which 
we  knew  better  than  they.  They  appeared  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
the  figure  of  a  country for  they  sketched  at  ,once  the  part  we  had  j  ust  ex- 
plored, to  the  place  opposite  the  river  Sagaleen,,  leaving  a  somewhat  narrow 
"  .passage  for  their  .canoes..  They  noted  ,eax:h  sleeping-place,  and  gave  it  a 
mme :  in  short,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that,  though  more  than  a  hundred 
and  .fifty  leagues  from  the  mouth  -of  this  river,  they  are  perfectly  ac- 
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quamted  with  it;  and  but  for  this  river,  which  forms  the  point  of  comma- 
fiication  with  the  Mantchou  Tartars,  who  trade  with  China,  the  Bitchies, 
Orotchies,  Sagaleens^  and  all  the  people  in  general  of  these  maritime  coun- 
tries, v/ould  know  as  little  of  .the  Chinese  and  their  wares  as  the  natives  of 
the  coast  of  America.  Their  science,  however,  was  at  fault,  when  they 
were  to  delineate  the  eastern  side  of  their  island ;  for  they  still  continued 
to  trace  it  on  the  same  Hne,  north  and  south,  and  appeared  not  to  know, 
that  it  took  a  different  direction.  This  gave  us  some  perplexity,  and  we 
thought  for  a  moment,  that  Cape  Crillon  concealed  from  us  a  deep  gulf, 
beyond  which  the  Island  of  Sagaleen  again  took  a  direction  to  the  south. 
Such  an  opinion,  however,  had  little  probability-:  for  the  strong  current, 
which  set  from  the  east,  indicated  ah  opening.  Still  as  we  were  com- 
pletely becalmed,  and  prudence  forbad  us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  drive  with 
the  stream,  which  might  have  carried  us  too  near  the  point,  M""  de  Langle 
and  I  thought  it  advisable  to  send  a  boat  ashore  with  M^de  Vaujuas,  whom 
we  directed  to  ascend  the  highest  point  of  Cape  Crillon,  and  to  take  the 
bearings  of  all  the  land  he  could  see  beyond.  Be-fore  mght  he  returned. 
•His  report  confirmed  our  former  opinion,  and  we  remained  convinced,  that 
a  man  cannot  be  too  circumspect,  too  much  ^n  his  guard  against  mistakes, 
when  he  would  give  an  account  of  an  extensive  country,  from  data  so 
vague,  and  so  subject  to  illusion,  as  those  we  had  been  able  to  procure. 
These  people  seemed  to  pay  no  regard  to  change  of  direction  in  their 
navigation.  To  them  a  creek  of  the  length  of  three  or  four  canoes  appears 
a  spacious  harbour  and  a  fathom  of  water,  an  almost  immeasurable  depth. 
Their  scale  of  comparison  is  their  canoe,  which  draws  a  few  inches  of 
water,  .and  is  only  two  feet  wide. 

Before  de  Vaujuas  returned  on  board,  he  visited  the  village  at  the 
point,  where  he  was  extremely  well  received.  He  made  a  few  exchanges, 
and  brought  us  a  quantity  of  salmon.  He  found  the  houses  better  built, 
and  particularly  more  richly  furnished,  than  those  of  Bale  d'Estaing.  Large 
^varnished  Japanese  vases  formed  part  of  the  internal  decorations  of  several. 
cAs  the  Island  of  Sagaleen  is  separated  from  that  of  Chicha  only  by  a  strait 
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twelve  leagues  wide,  it  is  more  easy  to  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the 
strait  to  procure  the  merchandise  of  Japan,  than  it  is  to  their  countrymen 
farther  north ;  while  these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nearer  to  the  river  Sa- 
galeen,  and"  the  Mantchou  Tartars,  to  whom  they  sell  train-oil,  which  is 
the  basis  of  their  traffic. 

The  islanders  who  came  to  visit  us  departed  before  night,  and  informed 
us  by  signs  that  they  would  return  the  next  day.  This  they  did  as  soon  as 
it  was  light,  with  a  few  salmon,  which  they  bartered  for  knives  and 
hatchets.  They  also  sold  us  a  sabre,  a  linen  dress  of  their  country,  and 
appeared  to  observe  our  preparations  for  sailing  with  regret.  They 
strongly  importuned  us  to  double  Cape  Crillon,  and  anchor  in  a  creek  they 
delineated,  which  they  called  Tabouoro.    This  was  the  gulf  of  Aniwa. 

A  slight  breeze  springing  up  from  the  north-east,  I  made  the  signal 
for  sailing,  and  steered  my  course  at  first  south-east,  to  gain  an  offing  from 
Cape  Crillon,  which  is  terminated  by  an  islet,  or  rock,  toward  which  the 
tide  set  very  strongly.    As  soon  as  we  had  doubled  it  we  saw  from  the 
mast-head  another  rock,  which  appeared  to  be  four  leagues  south-east 
from  the  point.    To  this  I  gave  the  name  of  la  Dangereuse,  because  it 
was  level  with  the  water's  edge,  and  is  possibly  covered  at  high  tide.  I 
altered  my  course  so  as  to  pass  to  leeward  of  tliis  rock,  and  went  round  it 
at  the  distance  of  a  league.    The  sea  broke  very  much  all  round,  but  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  were  the  effect  of  the  tide,  or  of  reefs  surround- 
ing it.    At  the  distance  at  which  we  were,  we  had  constantly  twenty- 
three  fathoms ;  and  when  we  had  doubled  it,  the  depth  of  water  increased, 
so  that  we  had  very  soon  fifty  fathoms,  and  the  current  appeared  moderate. 
Before  this  we  had  been  crossing  tideways  in  this  channel  stronger  than 
those  of  the>«r,  or  race  of  Brest  i  these,  however,  are  found  only  on 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  Sagaleen,  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait. 
The  south  side,  toward  the  Isle  of  Chicha,  is  much  less  exposed  to  them  j; 
but  there  we  were  tossed  about  by  a  swell  from  the  offing,  or  from  the 
east,  which  made  us  all  the  night  in  great  danger  of  falling  aboard  the 
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Astrolabe  ;  for  it  was  a  dead  calm,  and  neither  of  the  ships  would  answer  1787. 
Jierhelm.  ,  ■ 

The  next  day  we  found  ourselves  a  little  to  the  south  of  our  reckoning,  : 
but  only  ten  minutes.  We  were  then  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Ac^ 
queis,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Kastricum  ;  had  just  passed  the 
strait,  which  separates  Jesso  from  Oku-Jesso  ;  and  were  very  near  the 
place  where  the  Dutch  had  anchored  off  Acqueis.  No  doubt  the  fogs  had 
concealed  this  strait  from  them  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  appearing  on  each  island,  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were 
connected  by  low  lands ;  conformably  to  which  opinion,  they  had  deli- 
neated a  continuation  of  the  coast  in  the  very  place  through  which  we 
had  sailed.  This  mistake  excepted,  the  particulars  of  their  navigation  are 
pretty  accurate.  We  set  Cape  Aniwa  nearly  in  the  same  point  qf  the 
compass  as  it  should  have  been  by  the  Dutch  charts.  We  perceived  like- 
wise the  gulf,  to  which  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  of  Aniwa,  and  whicli^ 
is  formed  by  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  and  Cape  Crillon.  The  latitude 
of  these  capes  differed  only  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  their  longitude, 
from  Cape  Nabo,  less  than  a  degree  from  what  we  determined  them ;  an 
astonishing  precision  for  the  time  when  the  voyage  of  the  Kastricum  took 
place.  I  made  it  a  law  to  myself  to  change  none  of  the  names  given  by 
the  Dutch,  when  the  similitude  of  their  report  allowed  me  to  recognise 
them ;  but  it  is  singular  enough,  that  the  Dutch,  sailing  from  Acqueis  to 
-the  Gulf  of  Aniwa,  passed  by  the  strait  we  had  just  discovered,  without 
suspecting,  when  they  were  anchored  at  Aniwa,  that  they  were  at  another 
island ;  the  outward  appearance,  manners,  and  way  of  living  qf  the  people, 
being  so  much  alike. 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  very  fine,  but  we  made  little  way  to  the 
eastward.  We  set  Cape  Aniwa  to  the  north-west,  and  saw  the  eastern 
side  of  it,  which  runs  north  toward  Cape  Patience,  in  latitude  45".  This 
point  was  the  limit  of  the  voyage  of  captain  Vries ;  and  as  his  longitudes 
from  Cape  Nabo  are  nearly  exact,  the  Dutch  chart,  of  the  points  of  which 
we  verified  a  sufiicient  number  to  give  us  confidence  in  it,  shows  the 
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1787.  breadtli  of  the  island  of  Sagaleen  as  far  as.  4^°.  The  w-eather  continued 
August.   £jje^  but  the  east-south-east  wind,,  whick  blew  constantly  for  four  days> 

retarded  our  progress  toward  the  States  and  Company's  Islands.  On  the- 
tS.     15th  our  latitude,  by  observation,  was  46°"  9^',  and  our  longitude  was  a2°- 

57'  east.    We  saw  no  land,,  and  endeavoured  several  times  in  vain  to  find 

a  bottom  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms*. 

16.  17.  On  the  1 6th  and  i7th. the  weather  was  cloudy,-  with  a  whitish  sky,  and 
the  sun  never  appeared.  The  wind  shifted  to  the  east,,  and  I  tacked  to 
the  south,  to.get  nearer  Staten  Island,  which  we  saw  clearly.    On  the 

19.  19th  we  set  Cape  Troun  to  the  south,  and  Cape  Vries  to  the  south-east.^ 
by  east,,  the.  bearings  they  ought- to  have  had  according  to  the  Dutch  chart; 
No  modern  navigator  could  have  determined. the  situation  with. more  ac=.- 

curacy.  , 

20.  On  the  2.0th  we- made  the  Company's  Mand^  and' saw  Vries'sV.Straiti, 
though  it  was  very  much  obscured  by  fog.    We  ran  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Company's  Island,  at  the  distance  of  three  or.  four  leagues. 
It  is  an  arid  land, ,  destitute  of  trees  and.  verdure,  and  appeared,  to  us 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.   We  noticed,  the  white  patches  mentioned 
by  the  Dutch,  and  at.first  took  them  for  snaw ;  but  a  more  deliberate  ex^ 
amination  enabled  us  to  perceive  large  clefts  in  the  rocks,  which  had  th® 
colour  of  plaster.    At  six  in  the  evening  we  were  abreast  of  the  norths 
east  point  of  the  island,  terminating  in  a  very  steep  cape,,  to  .which  I  gave 
the  name  of  Kastricum,.  from  the  ship  to  which  we  were  indebted  for  it's 
discovery.    Beyond  it  we  saw  four  small  islands,, or  islets;  and  to  the 
north  a  wide  channel,  which  appeared  open  to  the.  east-north-east,  and 
separates  the  Kuriles  from  the  Company's  Island,  the  name  of  which  ought 
to  be  rehgiously  retained,  and  prevaihover  those  that  may  have  been  given 
it  by  the  Russians  above  a  hundred,  years  after  the.  voyage  of  captain 
Vries.  . 

gl.         The  weather  was  so  foggy  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23di  that  it  was  jm- 
~    possible  for  us  to  continue  our  course  to  the  east,  through  the  Kuriles, 
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which  we  could  not  have  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  cables  lengths.  We  1787- 
plied,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  the  strait,  where  the  sea  appeared  to  be  -^^S^^*^' 
disturbed  by  no  current ;  but  our  observations  of  the  longitude  on  the  23d 
informed  us,  that  we  had  been  drifted  to  the  westward  in  tv/o  daj/s ; 
and  we  ascertained  the  accuracy  of  these  observations  on  the  24th,  by 
setting  the  same  points  as  we  had  seen  on  the  2 1  st,  and  finding  them  ex- 
actly where  they  ought  to  be  according  to  our  longitude  observed.  The 
weather,  though  very  foggy,  had  allowed  us  to  continue  our  course  part 
of  this  day,  because  frequently  clear  intervals  occurred,  and  we  made  and 
set  the  northernmost  of  the  islands  of  the  Four  Brothers,  and  two  points 
in  the  island  of  Mareekan,  which  we  took  for  two  separate  islands.  The 
southernmost  of  these  bore  east  15°  south.  In  three  days  we  had  advanced 
only  four  leagues  to  the  north-east  j  and  the  fog  having  greatly  thickened, 
and  continued  without  any  interval,  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  we  were 
obliged  to  ply  between  the  islands,  of  which  we  knew  neither  the  extent 
nor  direction  j  not  having  the  resource  of  sounding,  as  we  had  between, 
the  coast  of  Tartary  and  Oku-Jesso,  to  discover  the  proximity  of  the 
land,  for  here  we  could  find  no  bottom. 

In  this  situation,  one  of  the  most  tiresome  and  fatiguing  in  the  whole 
expedition,  we  remained  till  the  29th,  when  it  began  to  clear  up,  and  we  2,9> 
perceived  the  summits  of  mountains  to  the  east.  Towards  these  we 
steered  our  course,  and  the  low  lands  soon  came  in  sight,  when  we  found 
them  to  be  the  island  of  Mareekan,  v/hich  I  consider  as  the  first  of  the 
southern  Kuriles.  It's  extent  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about 
twelve  leagues.  Each  of  it's  extremities  terminates  in  a  large  bluff;  and 
apeak,  or  rather  a  volcano,  to  judge  from  it's  figure,  rises  in  it's  centre.. 
As  I  intended  to  sail  out  from  the  Kuriles  through  the  passage  which  I 
supposed  to  exist  to  the  north  of  Mareekan,  I  steered  for  the  nt)rth-east 
point  of  this  island.  To  the  east-north-east  I  perceived  two  others,  but 
more  distant,  apparently  leaving  between  them  and  Mareekan  a  channel 
four  or  five  leagues  wide :  but  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  wind 
came  round  to  the  north,  and  died  away  ;  and  as  there  was  a  heavy  swell, 
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which  set  us  towards  the  shore,  within  a  league  of  which  we  could  find  no  ^ 
bottom  at  two  hundred  fathoms,  we  were  obliged  to  put  about,  and  stand 
to  the  westward,  to  increase  our  distance  from  the  land.  This  northerly 
wind  determined  me  to  sail  out  through  the  channel  to  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Mareekan,  and  the  north  of  the  Four  Brothers,  which  appeared 
to  me  by  no  means  narrow.  It's  direction"  was  southerly,  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  Vries's  Strait,  and  consequently  would  carry  me  out  of  my 
course  ;  but  the  wind  left  me  no  alternative,,  and  clear  weather  was  so 
rare,  that  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  let  slip  the  first,  fine  day  we  had  en- 
joyed for  more  than  a  week..  _ 

We  crowded  sail  during  the  night  to  gain  the  entrance  of  this  channel> 
but  there  was  very  little  wind,  and  the  sea  ran  extremely  high.    At  day- 
break the  south-west  point  of  Mareekan,  which  I  named  Cape  RolHn,  in 
compliment  to  our  surgeon,  bore  south-east,  distant  about  two  leagues  ^ 
and  we  remained  in  a  dead  calm,,  without  having  the  resource  of  coming 
to  an  anchor,  if  we  should  be  drifted  toward  the  land,  for  we  could  find 
no  bottom.    Fortunately  the  current  set  us  very  perceptibly  towards  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  and  we  advanced  about  five  leagues  to  the  east- 
south-east,  without  wind  enough,  to  give  us  steerage  way.    We  saw  to 
the  south-west  the  islands  of  the  Four  Brothers ;  and  as  very  good  obser- 
vations of  the  longitude  enabled  us  to  determine  their  situation,  as  well  as 
that  of  Cape  Rollin  in  the  island  of  Mareekan,  we  are  certain  the  breadth 
of  the  channel  is  about  fifteen  leagues.    The  night  was  very  fine,  the 
wind  settled  in  the  east-north-east,,  and  we  entered  the  passage  by  moon- 
lip-ht.    I  named  it  Canal  de  la  Boussole,  or  the  Boussole's  Channel  3  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  finest  to  be  met  with  among  the  Kuriles.    We.  were 
very  fortunate  in  profiting  by  this  interval,  for  at  midnight  the  weather 
grew  cloudy,  and  by  break  of  day  we  were  enveloped  in  a  very  thick  fog, 
before  we  could  be  certain  that  we  had  cleared  the  channel.    I  contmued 
to  stand  to  the  south  amid  this  fog,  intending  at  the  first  clear  interval  to 
steer  for  the  islands  lying  to  the  north,  and  take  a  survey  of  them,  if  it 
were  possible,  as  far  as  Point  Lopatka.    But  the  fogs,  here  were  still  more 
constant  than  on  the  coast  of  Tartary .    For  ten  days  we  had  only  four  and 
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twenty-hours  of  clear  weather,  and  these  were  almost  spent  in  a  dead  calm, 
so  that  we  were  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  half  a  fine  night,  to  make 
good  our  passage  out. 

At  six  in  the  evening  I  tacked  to  the  north,  and  stood  towards  the  land, 
from  which  I  supposed  myself  twelve  leagues  distant.  About  midnight 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  and  I  steered  east,  waiting  for  day-light  to 
approach  the  coast.  Day  broke  without  the  fog's  dispersing  :  the  sun  ap- 
peared, however,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  when  we  were  able 
to  see  to  the  distance  of  a  league  or  two,  yet  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we 
availed  ourselves  of  these  opportunities  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  in 
order  to  know  the  hour,  and  thence  deduce  the  longitude.  These  obser- 
vations left  us  in  some  uncertainty,  because  we  had  not  a  good  horizon  ; 
yet  they  informed  us  that  we  had  been  carried  about  ten  leagues  to  the 
south-east,  which  agreed  very  well  with  the  different  bearings  we  had 
taken  during  the  calm  the  preceding  day. 

The  fog  returned  with  obstinacy,  and  was  equally  thick  the  next  day  i 
when,  as  the  summer  was  passing  away,  I  determined  to  give  up  the  de- 
sign of  exploring  the  northern  Kuriles,  and  shape  my  course  for  Kamt- 
schatka.  The  southernmost,  about  which  geographers  were  in  uncer- 
tainty, we  had  determined.  The  geographical  position  of  the  island  of 
Mareekan  being  accurately  fixed,  as  well  as  that  of  Point  Lopatka,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  impossible  that  any  important  error  should  remain  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  islands  between  these.  I  thought  it  my  duty,  therefore, 
not  to  sacrifice  to  a  search  of  little  utility  the  health  of  our .  crews,  who 
began  to  require  rest,  and  whom  the  continual  fogs  kept  in  a  very  unwhole- 
some dampness,  in  spite  of  the  precautions  we  took  to  preserve  them  from 
it.  In  consequence  I  steered  to  the  east-north-east,  and  relinquished  my 
intention  of  anchoring  at  one  of  the  Kuriles,  to  observe  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  :  for  I  am  persuaded  they  ai-e  the 
game  people  as  those  of  Tchoka  and  Chicha,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Russians,  who  have  given  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  these  islanders, 
exactly  resembling  that  we  formed  at  Bale  de  Langle.  The  only  difference 
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1787.  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  we  caught  and  expressed  their  pronun- 
August.  f^[g,^[Qj^^  which  could  not  strike  French  and  Russian  ears  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Besides,  the  aspect  of  the  southern  islands,  which  we  coasted  along 
at  a  very  short  distance,  is  hideous ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  Com- 
pany's Land,  the  Four  Brothers,  Mareekan,  &c.  are  uninhabitable. 
Dreary  rocks,  destitute  of  verdure,  and  without  vegetable  mould,  can 
only  serve  as  a  refuge  to  persons  shipwrecked,  who  then  could  do  nothing 
better  than  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  island  of  Chicha,  or  of  Tchoka, 
by  crossing  the  channels  that  separate  them. 

September.  The  fog  was  equally  obstinate  till  the  5th  of  September  :  but  as  we  had 
^'  sea-room,  we  crowded  sail  in  the  midst  of  the  obscurity,  and  at  six  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  a  clear  interval  afforded  us  a  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka.  It  bore  from  west  by  north  to  north  by  vv^est,  and  the 
mountains  we  descried  in  this  point  of  the  compass  were  those  of  the  vol- 
cano to  the  north  of  S''  Peter  and  S'  Paul ;  from  which,  however,  we  were 
upwards  of  thirty-five  leagues  distant,  since  our  latitude  was  only  51°  30''. 
All  this  coast  looked  hideous :  the  eye  rests  with  pain,  and  almost  with 
terror^  on  those  enormous  masses  of  rock,  which  were  still  covered  with, 
snow  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  which  appeared  to  have  beea 
eternal  strangers  to  vegetation. 

We  steered  to  the  norths  and  during  the  night  the  wind  came  round 
6,  to  the  north-west.  The  next  day  the  weather  continued  clear.  We- 
had  approached  nearer  the  land,  which  was  a  pleasing  sight  on  a  closer 
view  i  and  the  basis  of  those  vast  heights,  crowned  with  everlasting  ice^ 
was  carpeted  with  the  finest  verdure,  amid  which  rose  several  thickets  q£ 
-trees. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  we  made  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Avatscha, 
oi:  S'  Peter  and     Paul.    The  lighthouse,  which  the  Russians  have  erected: 
■   on  the  eastern  point  of  the  entrance,  was  not  lighted  during  the  night : 
the  governor  informed  us  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  keep  the  fire- 
burning  in  the  lantern,,  for  the  wind  was  continually  blowing  it  out,  as  it 
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was  sheltered  only -by  four  planks  of  fir,  badly  put  together.    The  reader  1787. 
will  perceive  that  this  edifice,  worthy  of  Kamtschatka,  was  not  formed  on  ^^f''^""^^''*- 
the  model  of  any  pharos  of  ancient  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Italy ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  go  bacJ^  to  the  heroic  ages,  which  preceded  the  siege 
of  Troy,  to  find  such  an  affectionate  hospitality  as  is  displayed  in  this  sa- 
vage country.    We  entered  the  bay  on  the  7th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  af-  7,. 
ternoon.  The  governor  came  five  leagues  to  meet  us  in  his  canoe.  Though 
he  had  been  all  night  busied  about  the  lighthouse,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  blame  of  having  been  unable  to  keep  the  light  burning.    He  told  us, 
that  our  arrival  had  long  been  announced    and  that  he  believed  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  peninsula,  who  was  expefted  at  S'  Peter  and  Paul 
in  five  days,  had  letters  for  us. 

Scarcely  had  we  come  to  an  anchor,  when  we  received  a  visit  from  the- 
worthy  vicar  of  Paratounka,  with  his  wife,  and  all  his  children.    Thus  w& 
immediately  perceived,  that  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  bring  upon  the  stag& 
^  at  least  a  part  of  the  dramatis  personas,  who  acted  conspicuous  characters  in: 
the  last  voyage  of  Cook.  - 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


^Supplement  to  the  preceding  Chapter s-^Farther  T articular s  respecting  the 
eastern  Coast  ofTartary — Doubts  respecting  the  pretended  F  earl  Fishery  ^ 
■of  which  the  Jesuits  spcdk — Physical  Differences  between  the  Islanders  of 
these  Count rieSi  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Continent-~-Poverty  of  the 
Couiitry—Impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  useful  Trade  with  it—'FocabU" 
lary  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Tchoka  or  Sagaleen  Island, 

OUR  voyage  from  Manilla  to  Quelpaert  Island,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Corea,  was  new  only  to  us,  for  the  Dutch  have  long  traded  to  Japan, 
and  every  year  send  one  or  two  ships  to  Nangasacki  j  but  I  know  not 
whether  they  steer  their  course  through  the  strait  of  Formosa,  or  to  the 
east  of  this  island.  I  was  assured,  that  the  captains  make  oath,  before 
they  leave  Batavia,  to  keep  secret  all  the  particulars  of  their  voyage,  and 
to  permit  no  one  to  copy  the  manuscript  charts  delivered  to  them.  May 
we  infer  from  these  precautions,  that  other  Europeans  would  be  admitted 
into  Japan,  and  allowed  to  share  the  trade  with  them  ?  or  is  the  oath  no 
more  than  an  ancient  custom,  the  abolition  of  which  has  been  neglected  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  believe  the  period  is  arrived,  when  all  the  veils, 
v/ith  which  the  navigation  of  particular  parts  has  been  concealed,  will  be 
removed  ;  the  art  of  seamanship  has  made  too  much  progress  in  modern 
days,  to  be  longer  checked  by  such  obstacles.  Geography  will  soon  cease 
to  be  a  problematical  science,  because  the  spirit  of  discussion  and  criti- 
cism will  become  useless,  when  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  the 
principal  points  of  the  earth  are  accurately  determined  i  and  we  are  nearly 
arrived  at  the  day,  when  every  nation  will  know  the  extent  of  the  land 
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tfiey- inhabit,  and  the  seas  by  which  they  are  surrounded.    Though  the  1787. 
Tartarian  seas  which  we  have  explored  are  the  limits-  of  the  most  anciently  ^^P^^n^^^e 
inhabited  continent,  Europeans  were  as  ignorant  of  them  as  of  the  strait  of 
Anian,  or  the  archipelago  of     Lazarus :  and  the  Jesuits,  from  whose  ac- 
counts we  have  been  made  so  well  acquainted  with  China,  could  give  us 
no  elucidation  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  vast  empire.    Those  who  travel- 
led into  Tartary  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the  sea-side  :  and  this  pre- 
caution, with  the  prohibition,  at  all  times  enforced  by  the  emperors  of 
Japan,  of  navigating  on  the  north  of  their  dominions,  was  a  motive  foF 
believing,  that  this  part  of  Asia  concealed  wealth,  with  which  the  policy 
of  the  Japanese  and  . Chinese  was  afraid  of  suiFering  Europeans  to  become, 
acquainted.    The-  particulars  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  must  have, 
convinced  the  reader,  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Tartary  is  still  less  inhabited 
than  the  western  ,  of  North  America.    Separated  in  some  measure' from  the 
continent  by  the  river  Sagaleen,  the  course  of  which  is  nearly  parallel  ta 
it's  direction^  ,  and  by  inaccessible  mountains,  it  .  has  never  been  visited  by 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  except  towards  the  borders  by  sea :  the  very  few: 
inhabitants  met  with  on  it  derive  their  origin  from  the  people  in  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  have  nothing  in  common,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Mantchou 
Tartars  j  still  less  with  the  islanders  of  Oku-Jesso,  Jesso,  and  the  Kuriles. 
It  is  obvious,  that  such  a  country,  backed  by  mountains  not  twenty  leagues, 
distant  from  the  sea,  can  have  no  river  of  considerable  size.   The  Sagaleen, 
which  is  beyond  these  mountains,  receives  all  the  waters  that  flow  west- 
ward ;  while  those  that  run  east  are  distributed  in  rivulets  in  every  valley, 
and  there  is  no  country  better  watered,  or  more  delightfully  verdant,  dur-- 
ing  the  summer.    The  whole  number  of  persons  composing  the  little 
hordes  of  this,  country,  I  do  not  estimate  at  three  thousand^  from  the  point 
where  we  made  the  land,  in  the  latitude  of  42°,  to  Baie  de  Castries  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sagaleen.    This  river,  down  which  the  Mantchou  Tar- 
tars come  in  canoes  to  the  sea,  whence  they  proceed  along  the  coast  both 
north  and  south,  forms  the  only  road  to  commerce  with  the  interior  part 
of  the  country.    It  is  true,  it  is  much  frequented,  at  present..  Perhap&s 
there  is  not:  a. single  person  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  or  on  the  islands  , 
of  Jesso  and  Qku-Je§so,  to  whom  the  Sagaleen  is  not  as  w.ell  knov^n,  as 
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1787.  the  Nile  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Egypt.  But  all  the  trade  is 
September,  ^^arried  on  eight  or  ten  days  journey  up  the  river  ;  the  banks  of  which,  at 
it's  mouth,  like  those  of  the  Ganges,  appear  to  be  uninhabited,  owing  no 
■doubt  to  the  sterility  of  the  country,  which  is  nearly  inundated,  covered 
with  marshes,  and  affords  no  wholesome  pasture  for  cattle,  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  Tartars. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  the  Jesuits  say  there  is  a  pearl-fishery  on 
this  coast.  It  is  true  we  found  oysters  that  contained  pearls :  but  I  confess 
I  know  not  where  to  place  such  a  fishery,  unless  on  the  confines  of  Corea, 
or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagaleen  ;  and  then  I  must  suppose  it  by  no  means 
comparable  to  those  of  Bassora,  or  the  gulph  of  Manar,  which  employ  five 
or  six  thousand  persons.  It  is  possible,  that  a  few  families  of  fishers  may 
assemble  there,  to  search  fot  pearls,  which  they  may  afterwards  exchange 
for  nankeens,  and  other  Chinese  commodities  of  little  value.  I  tried  the 
Bitchies,  however,  and  the  islanders  of  Oku-Jesso,  by  showing  them  false 
pearls,  which  were  perfect  imitations  of  the  true ;  yet  I  did  not  perceive, 
4hat  they  were  more  struck  with  them  than  with  common  glass  beads. 

Any  one  would  form  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  this  country,  who  should 
suppose  that  people  might  reach  it  from  the  interior  parts  by  means  of  ri- 
vers, and  that  the  Chinese  carry  on  some  trade  to  it.  We  ran  along  the  coast 
at  a  very  little  distance,  often  within  gunshot,  without  perceiving  any  vil- 
lage. At  Bale  de  Ternai  we  saw  bears,  hinds,  fawns,  feeding  like  tame 
animals,  and,  raising  up  their  heads,  stare  with  astonishment  at  our  ships 
arriving  in  the  bay.  A  tomb,  and  a  few  burnt  trees,  alone  indicated,  that 
this  country  had  known  other  inhabitants :  Baie  de  Suffren  was  equally 
desert :  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  appeared  to  compose  the  horde 
of  Baie  de  Castries,  which  might  have  contained  ten  thousand. 

On  the  sea-shore,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  our  naturalists  found 
neither  pyrites,  pebbles  containing  ore,  ncr  gold  dust  among  the  sand  ;  no- 
thing, in  short,  indicating  a  country  containing  metals.  But  they  met 
lyith  silex,  calcedony,  crystals  of  spar,  zeolites,  porphyry>  and  a  number  of 
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volcanic  substances,  which  contained  very  few  schoerl,  but  several  tolerably  1787. 
beautiful  crystallisations,  and  such  incrustations  as  frequently  occur  in  the  ^^P^^'"'^^^- 
lava  of  extinguished  volcanoes.  The  coast  of  Oku-Jesso,  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  the  channel  of  Tartary,  is  still  more  fertile  in  plants  than  that 
of  the  continent  opposite.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  vegetation  there  had 
more  power,  but  that  the  islanders  were  equally  far  fi-om  disturbing  the 
soil.  The  animal  kingdom  furnishes  almost  the  whole  of  their  subsistence, 
for  I  reckon  little  on  a  few  roots  of  saranna  and  garlic,  which  they  find  on 
the  skirts  of  the  woods,  and  which  the  women  dry.  I  am  even  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  chace  is  rather  an  amusement  than  an  occupation  to  these 
people,  the  base  of  whose  subsistence  is  fresh  or  dried  fish,  as  corn  is  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  France.  Two  dogs,  which  had  been  given  me  at  Bale 
de  Castries,  refused  at  first  to  eat  meat,  and  flew  at  fish  with  a  voracity, 
which  could  be  compared  only  to  that  of  wolves  long  famished  with  hun- 
ger.   Necessity  alone  accustomed  them  by  degrees  to  other  food. 

A  few  elk  and  bear-skins,  with  which  these  people  were  clothed,  left 
me  no  doubt,  that  they  hunted  these  animals  during  the  winter  :  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  are  in  general  too  weak,  to  venture  to  attack 
them  with  their  arrows.  They  informed  us  by  signs,  that  they  laid  snares 
for  them,  by  fastening  a  bait  to  a  bow  strongly  bent.  The  animal  by  de- 
vouring the  bait  pulls  a  trigger,  and  the  arrow,  which  is  directed  towards 
the  bait,  is  discharged.  The  islanders,  more  generous  because  more  ro- 
bust, appear  to  be  proud  of  the  many  scars,  which  they  took  a  pleasure 
m  showing  us giving  us  to  understand,  that  they  had  engaged  the  bears 
with  stakes,  after  having  wounded  them  with  their  arrows. 

The  canoes  are  made  of  a  fir-tree  hollowed  out,  and  are  capable  of  con» 
lammg  seven  or  eight  persons.  They  row  them  with  very  light  oars,  and  , 
m  these  slight  vessels  undertake  voyages  of  two  hundred  leagues,  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Oku-Jesso  and  Jesso,  in  the  latitude  of  4Q°,  to  the 
river  Sagaleen,  in  S3° :  but  they  never  go  above  a  pistol-shot  from  the 
land,  except  when  they  cross  the  sea  from  one  island  to  the  other,  and  for 
this  they  wait  till  it  is  a  dead  calm.    The  wind,  which  always  follows  the 
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direction  of  the  channel,  never  causes  a  surf  upon  the  shore;  so  that  you 
may  land  in  all  the  coves  as  easily  as  in  the  best  sheltered  road.  Every 
evenino-  they  run  their  canoes  ashore  upon  the  sand:  and  they  carry  with 
them  birch-bark,  which,  with  a  few  branches  of  fir,  enable  them  to  con- 
struct a  hut  instantly.    Rivulets  abounding  with  salmon  afford  them  a 
certainty  of  food  :  and  the  master  of  every  canoe  has  his  kettle,  his 
trivet,  his  steel,  and  his  tinder.    Wherever  they  land,  their  hut  is  erected, 
-  and  the  fish  speared  and  dressed,  in  an  hour's  time.    This  voyage  is  as 
safe  as  that  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc  :  they  arrive  in  a  certain  number  of 
days,  and  stop  every  evening  in  the  same  coves,  and  near  the  same  rivu- 
lets.    They  marked  on  their  map  the  number  of  their  sleeping  places 
from  Cape  Crillon  to  the  river  Sagaleen  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  they 
proceed  eleven  leagues  a  day.    Though  their  canoes  have  neither  masts 
nor  yards,  they  sometimes  fasten  a  shirt  to  a  couple  of  oars  fixed  across 
each  other,  and  thus  sail  along  with  less  fatigue  than  rowing.    Near  the 
villages  are  to  be  seen  little  canoes  for  one  or  two  men  only,  which 
are  not  fit  for  long  voyages,  but  are  employed  only  in  the  rivulets 
where  they  fish.    These  are  so  light,  that,  when  the  water  is  not  above 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  they  push  them  along  as  they  sit,  with  little 
sticks  instead  of  poles,  and  advance  at  a  great  rate.    When  the  water  is 
deeper,  they  make  use  of  paddles. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  these  people  have  only  a  shade  of  diffe- 
rence :  their  mode  of  living,  their  naval  and  civil  architecture,  and  their 
respect  for  age,  are  the  same.    But  I  am  persuaded,  the  Tartars  have  the 
superiority  in  morals ,  and  the  islanders  in  industry,  and  more  particularly 
in  firmness,  and  those  virtues  which  depend  on  a  confidence  of  our  own 
strength.    We  fancied  we  observed  in  Oku-Jesso  a  distinction  of  rank  not 
existbg  in  Tartary  :  in  each  canoe  there  was  a  man,  with  whom  the  rest 
did  not  associate  :  he  did  not  eat  with  them,  and  appeared  to  be  m  a  state 
of  absolute  subordination.    We  suspected  he  might  be  a  slave  ;  this, 
however,  was  a  mere  conjecture ;  but  he  was  certainly  of  a  very  inte- 
rior  rank. 
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The  Jessonese  and  Oku-Jessonese  have  a  very  considerable  article  of  1787t 
trade,  which  the  Bitchies  and  Orotchies  are  w^ithout.  This  is  train-oil.  September. 
Whales  abound  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  their  islands,  where  we  saw  as 
many  as  in  the  strait  of  le  Maire  ;  but  we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  one 
in  the  channel  of  Tartary.  The  more  direct  communication  of  the  island- 
ers with  Japan  gives  the  furniture  of  their  huts  an  air  of  opulence,  which 
is  not  found  on  the  continent,  except  in  the  tombs,  for  which  the  Tartars 
reserve  all  their  wealth ;  while  among  the  Sagaleens  we  found  no  monu- 
ment of  this  kind  so  decorated.  We  remarked  images  suspended  from  the 
cielings  of  their  huts,  as  at  Baie  de  Castries :  and  the  master  of  one  of  the 
canoes  in  Baie  de  Crillon,  to  whom  I  had  given  a  bottle  of  brandy,  cast  a 
few  drops  into  the  sea  before  he  set  off,  giving  us  to  understand,  that 
this  was  a  Hbation  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  whose  temple  here  appears 
to  be  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  whose  ministers  are  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies. 

From  this  account  it  may  readily  be  inferred,  that  no  commercial  mo- 
tive will  induce  Europeans  to  frequent  these  seas :  a  little  train-oil,  dried 
or  smoked  fish,  with  a  few  elk  or  bear-skins,  are  far  too  trifling  articles  of 
exportation,  to  answer  the  expence  of  such  a  long  voyage.  I  must  even 
add,  as  a  general  maxim,  that  there  can  be  no  expectation  of  carrying  on 
a  trade  of  any  extent,  unless  with  a  great  nation  :  and  were  the  articles 
to  be  procured  here  of  importance,  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons  could 
not  complete  her  lading  on  all  these  coasts  taken  together,  though  they 
occupy  an  extent  of  more  than  a  thousand  leagues.  Though  the  dried 
salmon  of  Baie  de  Castries  appeared  to  me  of  good  quality,  and  I  might 
easily  have  bought  some,  I  confess  I  scrupled  doing  it,  lest  these  poor 
people  should  sell  us  their  winter  provision,  and  perish  with  hunger  before 
the  summer. 

We  saw  no  sea-otters ;  and  on  showing  them  specimens  of  their  skins, 
they  appeared  to  be  unacquainted  with  them,  and  to  set  no  more  value  on 
tliem  than  on  the  seal-skins,  of  which  they  make  their  boots.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  amphibious  animal  is  found  only  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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1787.    northern  Kuriles ;  which  proves  it's  proper  country  to  be  the  east  of  Asia, 
September,  awards  the  American  coast,  where,  as  I  have  said,  it  spreads  in  great 
numbers,  from  the  point  of  Odnalashka  to  San  Diego  on  the  western 
coast  of  CaUfornia. 

In  reading  the  different  accounts,  which  have  given  many  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  vast  country  we  had  just  explored,  many  scattered  truths  are 
to  be  found  j  but  to  discriminate  them  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty.   Father  des  Anges  certainly  knew  these  people ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion he  gives  of  the  country  is  accurate  :  but  as  his  situation  was  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Jesso,  opposite  Japan,  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  ex- 
plore, and  durst  not  venture  to  suppose,  an  extent  of  country  so  great ;  and 
the  strait  of  Tessoy,  which  he  mentions,  and  which  the  islanders  in- 
formed him  was  choked  with  sea- weeds,  and  so  near  the  continent,  that 
a,  horse  could  be  seen  feeding  from  one  side  of  it  to  the  other  by  the  naked 
eye,  is  nothing  more  than  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  into  which  we  pene- 
trated, and  where  we  saw  Point  Boutin,  on  the  island  of  Oku- Jesso,  ad- 
vance towards  the  continent,  and  terminate  towards  the  sea  like  a  sand-bank,, 
of  one  or  two  fathoms  height.    The  narratives  of  Kasmpfer,  and  the  let- 
ters of  father  Gaubil,  contain  likewise  some  truths*:  but  each  of  these 
authors  reports  only  what  he  was  told  by  the  Japanese  or  Tartar?  i  and  the 
people  with  whom  they  conversed  were  too  ignorant  for  their  accounts  to 
be  accurate.    The  Russians  at  length  denied  the  existence  of  these  two 
islands,  more  extensive  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  confbunded  them 
'  with  the  Kuriles  3  and  supposed  there  was  no  intermediate  land  between , 
the  Kuriles  and  the  continent  of  Asia  f.    According  to  this  hypothesis,, 

*  «  It  is  for  the  Russians  to  inform  us,"  says  father  Gaubil,  "whether  ships  of  burden  can  pass  the 
'  strait  wliich  separates  Jesso  from  Tartary."    This  enlightened  Jesuit  could  not  foresee,  that  this  pro= 
blem  would  owe  it's  solution  to  French  navigators.  (French  Editor.)  ; 

t  Though  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  any  one  should  hereafter  endeavour  to  deprive^  the  Frenclr 
navigators  of  the  honour  accruing  from  the  important  discovery  of  the  land  of  Jesso,_or  the  island  of- 
Ghicha,  lying  to  the  north  of  Japan,  it  will  be  right  for  me  here  to  ponrt  out  dre  ignorance  of  he 
Russt^s  res;ecting  the  existence  of  this  island.  As  a  proof  of  it  I  shall  give  a  translation  from  the  _ 
:  Russian  of  a  passage  in  the  narrative  of  KracheuinikofF,  on  returning  from  a  voyage  to  K,mtschatka„ 
¥ol.  I,  p.  34,  par.  2,  4?  edition,  ,  -  " 
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the  seas  of  Japan  and  Corea  would  be  open  to  then-  ships  from  Okhotsk:  1787. 
but  such  a  supposition  would  annihilate  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  in  1634  ^  ^^P^^™^^''- 
and  we  can  venture  to  assert,  that  the  voyage  of  captain  Vries  is  one  of 
the  most  accurate  that  could  be  made,  in  a  time  when  the  methods  of  taking 
observations  were  very  rude.  It  appears,  that  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  by  the  mi- 
nutest care  in  their  reckoning  and  accuracy  in  their  bearings.  If  the  strait 
we  discovered  escaped  their  search,  this  will  occasion  no  surprise  to  ma- 
riners acquainted  with  foggy  latitudes.  Both  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
this  strait  were  determined  with  such  accuracy  in  our  voyage,  that  there 
can  remain  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  sea  of  Corea  by  this  passage.  Peak 
de  Langle,  which  rises  more  than  twelve  hundred  fathoms  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  which  can  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  in  clear 
weather,  is  an  excellent  mark  for  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  which  it 
is  more  advisable  to  run  along  than  the  north,  because  the  currents  are 
more  moderate.  The  precise  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
the  continent,  which  our  toils  will  have  procured  for  France  and  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  may  prove  of  no  remote  utility  to  the  Russians,  who 
some,  day,  perhaps  will  have  a  considerable  maritime  trade  at  Okhotsk,  and 

"  The  Kamtschatdales  were  in  possession  of  iron  utensils  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in  that 
peninsula;  and  they  procured  them  through  the  means  of  the  Japanese,  who  made  voyages  to  the 
Kuriles,  though  they  seldom  came  so  far  as  the  river  of  Bolchaia-Reka."    In  support  of  his  assertion  . 
he  adds :  "  the  Kamtschatdales  call  the  Japanese  chicha  mann,  because  in  their  language  needles  are 
called  chiscb,  and  the  Japanese  first  made  them  acquainted  with'  needles  of  iron  or  steel." 

If  the  Russian  author  had  had  an  opportunity,  like  la  Perouse,  of  visiting  the  islands  to  the  north  ■ 
of  Japan,  he  would  have  found  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cbicba ;  and  instead  of  hunting  out  such  a 
ridiculous  etymology,  he  would  have  confined  himself  to  that  which  naturally  presents  itself :  that 
is,  to  Cbicba  he  would  have  added  the  word  man7i,  common  in  many  dialects  to  form  a  national  name- 
from  that  of  a  country,  and  thus  make  the  signification  .man  of  Chicha,  not  needleman. 

From  this  remark  it  follows,  that  the  Russians,  v^ho  have  long  inhabited  Kamtschatka,  and  are 
very  near  neighbours  of  tiiese  islands,  have  no  clear  notion  of  any  of  those  that  lie  on  the  north  of 
Japan,  though  they  make  frequent  voyages  to  the  Kuriles.  This  is  the  less  to  be  questioned,  as  from 
the  above  account  it  appears,  that  the  Russians  take  these  islanders  for  Japanese. 


For  the  translation  of  the  passage  in  Kracheninikoff  I  am  indebted  to  Lesseps^  the  Russian  inter- 
jjEeter,  who  accompanied  la  Perouse  on  his  expedition. ,  (French  Editor,) , 
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1787.    will  cause  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  to  flourish  in  those  countries, 
September,  .^j^^l^.^g^  at  present  by  a  few  hordes  of  wandering  Tartars,  but  more  by 
bears  and  other  animals  of  the  forest. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  how  Jesso,  Oku-Jesso,  and  all  the  Ku- 
riles,  became  peopled  with  a  race  of  men  different  from  the  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, Kamtschatdales,  and  Tartars,  from  the  last  of  whom  the  Oku-Jes- 
sonese  are  separated  on  the  north  only  by  a  narrow  channel  of  litde  depth. 
^     As  a  voyager  I  relate  facts,  and  point  out  differences ;  there  are  enough  who 
will  be  ready  to  reduce  these  data  to  a  system.    Though  I  have  not  landed 
at  the  Kuriles,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  Russian  accounts,  and  the  identity 
of  the  Kurilian  language  with  that  of  which  a  vocabulary  follows  this  chap- 
ter, that  the  inhabitants  of  jhe  Kuriles  have  one  common  origin  with  those 
of  Jesso  and  Oku- Jesso.    I'heir  manners,  and  their  way  of  living,  also  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  people  on  the  continent  :  but  nature  has  imprinted 
such  a  marked  difference  on  the  physical  qualities  of  the  two  people,  that 
this  impression  is  a  more  incontestable  proof  than  a  medal,  or  any  other 
document,  that  this  part  of  the  continent  has  not  peopled  these  islands, 
and  that  their  inhabitants  are  a  colony  of  strangers,  perhaps  even  to  Asia. 
Though  Oku- Jesso  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  west 
of  the  Kuriles,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  so  long  a  voyage  in  such  slight 
I  vessels  as  their  fir  canoes,  still  the  communication  between  them  is  easy: 

for  all  these  islands,  separated  from  one  another  by  channels  more  or 
less  wide,  though  none  so  much  as  fifteen  leagues,  form  a  kind  of  cir- 
cle J  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  travel  in  a  canoe  from  Kamtschatka  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Sagaleen,  by  following  the  chain  of  islands  as  far  as  Ma- 
reekan,  passing  from  Mareekan  to  the  islands  of  the  Four  Brothers,  thence 
to  the  Company's  Island,  Staten  Island,  Jesso,  and  lastly  Oku-Jesso;  thus 
reaching  the  confines  of  Russian  Tartary.  But  it  would  be  vain  to  pro- 
nounce to  any  of  these  islanders  the  names  of  Jesso  and  Oku- Jesso,  which 
are  probably  Japanese ;  and  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  Tartars,  as 
well  as  to  the  pretended  Jessonese  and  Oku-Jessonese,  the  latter  of  whom 
call  their  own  island  by  the  name  oiTchoka,  and  Jesso  by  that  of  Chkha.  ThiS 
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confusion  of  names  is  very  injurious  to  the  progress  of  geography,  or  at  1787. 
least  uselessly  burdens  the  memory :  in  my  opinion,  when  the  name  of  a  September 
country  is  known,  it  ought  religiously  to  be  preserved,  or,  for  want  of  this, 
the  name  which  was  given  by  the  oldest  navigators.  This  method,  which 
I  have  made  a  law  to  myself,  has  been  faithfully  pursued  in  the  charts 
made  during  this  voyage  and  if  any  deviations  from  it  have  occurred, 
they  were  always  ovs^ing  to  ignorance,  never  to  the  ridiculous  and  empty 
vanity  of  imposing  a  new  name. 
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VOCABULARY 

OF   THE    ISLAND    OF  TCHOKA, 
FORMED  AT  BAIE  DE  LANGLE. 

Some  words  of  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tchoka  are  spoken 
in  the  throat  ^  but  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be  soft,  and  resembling  that 
of  persons  who  lisp  slightly :  I  have  expressed  this  by  the  letters  eh.  The 
gs  at  the  beginning  of  some  words  I  have  employed  to  denote  a  certain 
hissing,  which  must  precede  the  articulation  of  the  syllable  following. 

NAMES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY. 


TCHOKA. 


€hy 
Tara 
Quechetau 
Etou 

l^otamekann 
Tsara 
Yma 
Aon 

Mochtchirl 

Tehe 

Qs-chara 

Chapa 

Ochetourou 

Sahourou 

Tapinn  eh'inn 

Tacts  sonk 

Tay 

Tay-ha 

Tay  pompe 


ENGLISH, 

an  eye,  the  eyes, 
the  eye-brows, 
the  forehead, 
the  nose, 
the  cheeks, 
the  mouth, 
the  teeth, 
the  tongue, 
the  chin, 
the  beard, 
the  ears, 
the  hair. 

the  nape  of  the  necTc. 

the  back. 

the  shoulder. 

the  arm. 

the  fore  arm. 

the  wrist. 

the  hand,  and  the  fingers  in  generaL 
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Tchouaipompe    '  -        -        -        -  -  the  thumb.  1787. 

Kkouaime  pompe       -       -      -        -  -  the  fore-finger.  September. 

Kmoche  km  pompe       -----  the  middle-finger. 

Otsta  pompe     -----  -  the  ring-finger. 

Para  pompe  the  little-finger. 

Tchame       -       -       -       -    .  -       -  -  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

To^o       -       _       -                -       -  -  the  breasts. 

Hone       -       -              -        -        -  -  the  belly. 

T'siga        -       -       -       -       -      -  -  the  sexual  parts  of  a  man, 

ChipouUle       -       B       -       _        ._  -  the  sexual  parts  of  a  woman, 

Assorola       -       _       _         _         _  _  the  buttocks. 

Ambe       -       -       -       -       -       -  -  the  thighs. 

Aouchi        -------  the  knees. 

Tchea'i       -       -       -       -      -       -  -  the  ham, 

A'imaitsi       -       -       -      ,  -        -  -  the  legs. 

Oatchika       -       -      -        ,       -  -  the^calf  of  the  leg.^ 

Acoupone        -       .       .       ,       -  -  the  ancles. 

Paraoure       -         -        -       -       -  -  the  instep. 

Otocoukdion  the  heels. 

Ouralpo       -       .       _        .         -  -  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Kama  pompeam       -       .        _        -  -  the  great  toe.  - 

Tassou  pompeam   the  second  toe. 

Tassou  ha  pompeam         -         -         -  -  the  middle  toe. 

Tassouam       -       =       -        .        »  -  the  fourth  and  little  toe. 

NAMES  OF  SEVERAL  OBJECTS. 

Tchoka       -       -       -       -       -      -     -    the  name  of  the  large  island  they  inhabit. 

Tanina        -         -        -       „         _       _    another  name  which  they  gave  this  land ;  but 

the  majority  called  it  Tchoka. 

Chicha  the  name  of  an  island  or  people,  which  they 

pointed  out  to  the  south  of  Tchoka. 

Mantcheou,^  p^^ple  of  Tartary,  dwelling  near  the  river 

Amur,  or  Sagaleen,  and  the  island  of 
Tchoka.  The  islanders  pointed  to  the 
north-west  for  these  people,  and  showed, 
that  ships  could  pass  tlirough  the  channel 
which  separated  them. 

Tc/wlza       -       .  .         .       .    the  sea. 

Kaianl  or  Kahani       .       .        -       .      .    a  ship,  or  vessel. 

Hocatourou       -       -       -       -        -       -    a  canoe. 

^''"'^^       -  »        -   a  thole  of  a  canoe. 

VOL.  II. 
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1787.  Oukannessi 
September.  Koch-kaum 


Ouachckakal 


So'itta 
Turattc 


Moncara 
Ho 

Couhou 
Hai 


Tassehai 


-       -       -   oars,  or  paddles. 

-  a  small  square  vessel  of  birch-bark,  with  a  han- 
dle ;  serving  to  drink  out  of,-  and  to  bale  the 
water  out  of  the  canoes. 

a  sort  of  wooden  shovel,  serving  to  throw  the 
water  out  of  the  canoes. 

-  bench  of  a  canoe. 

-  a  very  long  and  strong  leather  strap,  six  or 
eight  lines  wide.  It's  principal  use  is  to 
make  fast  Ae  canoes. 

-  an  iron  hatchet  *  (M). 
_       -   a  large  lance  of  damaskened  iron  (M). 

_         r.   a  bow. 
=       ,       -  -common  arrows,  heaJed  with  iron,  serpent- 
tongued  [a  langue  de  serpent),  some  barbed, 
others  plain  (MJ^ 
^   forked  arrows,  with  two  branches,  likewise 
headed  with  iron  fMJ. 

-  arrows  with  wooden  club  heads. 
_      _      -    a  large  cutlass  {MJ. 

_    _    a  small  sheath-knife.     It  is  suspended  to  the 
leathern  girdle,  witli  which  they  confine 
their  upper  coat  after  folding  it  over, 
-the  name  they  gave  to  our  sheath-knife. 
J        .         -    a  large  ring  of  iron,  lead,  wood,  or  sea-cow's 
tooth,  which  is  fixed  with  some  force  on 
the  left  thumb  (MJ. 
-      -    a  sewing  needle. 

-    our  cravats,  or  handkerchiefs. 
_     -    a  hat,  or  cap. 

.    a  skin  of  a  sea-calf,   in  the  form  of  a  long 

loose  coat. 

.       -   a  loose  coat,  woven  of  fine  birch  bark,  pre- 
pared with  great  art. 
.    a  large  loose  coat,  or  surtout,  of  dog's  skin, 
a  sort  of  shirt  of  coarse  stuff,  ornamented  with 
a  border  of  blue  nankeen  at  the  bottom,  and 
at  the  neck. 

.    small  brass  waistcoat  buttons,  round  headed 
(MJ. 

.  The  letter  CMJ  indicates  the  articles  furnlshea  them  by  the  Mantchou  Tartars,  with  whom  they 
trade. 


Etanto  -  -  - 
Tassiro  -  -  - 
Matsirainltsi  and  Makiri 


Matsiri 
Hakame 


Kaine 

Tchikotampe 
Jchka 
Toheka 

Jchtoussa 

Setarouss 
Tetarap'e 


Otoumouchi 
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Ochss 
Tch'irau 

Mirauhaii 


Tcharompe 


Tama 


jlchkakaroupe 


Hierachtchlnam 

Hounechi 
Tamoul 
Taipo 
Ninteu 

Ouachka 

Ch'tchepo 

Abtka 

Sorotnpe 

Chouhou  - 

Nissy 

Pouhau 

Nioupouri 

Oho 

Naye 

Tsouhoti 

Hourara 

Hourara  haune 

Tebaira 

Oroa 

Tebairouha 
Chouman 

m  - 

Qs-sieheche 
Tache 

Otoreutchina 


-  stockings,  or  buskins  ofskin*  sewed  to  the  shoes.  1787. 

-  shoes  of  the  Chinese  fashion,  ending  in  a  September. 

point,  greatly  curved  upwards. 

-  a  little  leathern  bag,  with  four  curled  horns, 

which  hangs  to  a  leathern  girdle,  and  serves 
them  instead  of  a  pocket. 

-  ear-rings,  usually  consisting  of  six  or  eight 

blue  beads  ( M). 

-  single  blue  beads.    All  the  natives  have  a  de- 

cided taste  and  preference  for  the  colour 
blue. 

-  a  small  parasol,  or  screen,  in  the  shape  of  a 

fan,  which  the  old  men  use  to  guard  their 
eyes  from  the  sun, 

-  a  large  and  strong  mat,  on  which  they  sit, 

and  on  which  they  sleep. 

-  fire. 

=   a  dog. 

-  a  musket. 

-  a  bucket  of  birch-bark,  for  drawing  water, 

of  the  same  shape  as  purs,  with  it's  handle. 

-  fresh  water. 

-  salt  water. 

-  a  small  cord. 

-  a  large  wooden  spoon. 

-  a  copper  kettle  ( M}., 

-  a  rod,  or  pole.  ' 

-  a  hut,  or  house. 

"«   the  huts,  or  the  village. 

-  the  plain  on  which  these  huts  are  erected.. 

-  a  river  which  runs  through  this  plain. 

-  the  sun. 

-  the  firmament. 

-  the  clouds. 

-  the  wind. 

-  gold. 

-  winter,  or  the  season  of  snow, 

-  stone,  a  generic  term. 

-  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  wood  in  generaL  , 

-  a  plank  of  fir.  ' 

-  unprepared  birch  bark,  in  large  pieces. 

-  pastures  in  general,  or  meadows. 


I  ijlli  l  1; 


1  !  fl"  f 


84- 

Choidall 
September.  Tsiholo 
Mahounl 
Taroho 

jWa/iatsi 

Fech  koutou 

Ts'tta 

Qs-lari 

Etouchka 

Tsikaha 

Machi 

Omgch 
Mocomale 

-  Flpa 
Otasi'i 
Toukocliich 
Emoe 

Chauboun 

Pauni 

Chldarape 
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He  and  hi 

Hya 

Hoiiaka 

Ta-sa 

Tap  or  tape 

Coukaha 

Jjb6 

Cbuha 

Mouara 

Etaro 


moss.  ' 

smallage,  or  wild  celery, 
the  wild  rose-tree. 

the  flower  of  the  rose-tree,  commonly -called 

dog-rose, 
a  sort  of  tulip, 
angelica. 

a  bird  in  general,  or  the  singing  of  a  bird, 
a  bird's  feather. 

the  jack-daw,  a  species  of  crow. 
.    a  small  common  swallow. 
■    a  gull,  a  web-footed  bird,  frequenting  the  sea- 
shore. 

.   a  common  two-winged  fly,  diptera. 
.   a  large  chama,  a  bivalve,  of  the  comraoa 
species. 

.   a  large  mother-of-pearl  muscle. 

-  a  harp-fish. 
.    a  salmon. 

-  fish  in  general,  or  the  particular  name  of  a. 

species  of  barbel. 

.  a  species  of  carp,  or  fish  of  the  carp  ge- 
nus. J  J 

_   the  back-bones  of  fish,  which  are  broiled,  and 

-    preserved  In  heaps. 
_    soft  roes,  hard  roes,  and  air-bladders  of  fish, 
.     which  are  all  kept  in  the  same  manner- 


SOME    COMMON  WORDS. 


-  yes. 


-  no 


no,  It  cannot  be  ;  I  cannot,  or  I  will  not. 
who?  what?  what  is  it?  An  interrogative 
pronoun. 

this,  that.    A  demonstrative  pronoun, 
come  hither, 
to  eat. 
to  drink. 

to  go  to  bed,  or  snore. 

to  sleep.  ' 
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NUMERALS.  Scptcmhcu 


Tchlne         _        _         -  - 

-  - 

one. 

Tou        _        »       -       -  - 

-  - 

two. 

three. 

Yne  

four- 

Aschne         >         _         ^  » 

five. 

Yhampe         _        -        -  - 

six. 

Araouampe        -       -       -  ^ 

seven. 

Toiibi  schampe        ~        -  - 

eiglit. 

Tchinebi  schampe       -  - 

nine. 

Houampe 

ten. 

Tchinebi  kassma        _        -  ^ 

eleven. 

Toubi  kassma         _        -  - 

twelve. 

Tchebi  kassma         -        -  - 

thirteen. 

Yneh'i  kassma         _  - 

fourteen. 

Aschnebi  kassma        ^       ^  - 

fifteen. 

Yhamb'i  kassma        »  - 

sixteen. 

Araouambi  kassma         -  — 

seventeen. 

Toubi  schampi  kassma 

eighteen. 

Tchinebi  schampi  kassma 

nineteen- 

Houampebi  kassma 

twenty. 

Mouampebi  kassma  tchine-ho 

thirty. 

Yne  houampe  touch-ho 

forty. 

Aschne  houampe  taich-ho 

fifty. 

Tou  aschne  houampe  taich-ha 

a  hundred.. 

If  the  singular  be  distingmshed  from  the  plural  in  this  language,  it  is 
not  expressed  in  the  pronunciation.  I  neither  saw  these  islanders  dance^ 
nor  heard  them  sing  j  but  they  can  all  educe  pleasing  sounds  from  a  large 
stalk  of  celery,  or  a  species  of  euphorbium,  open  at  both  ends.  They 
blow  into  the  smaller  end,  and  the  sound  does  not  badly  resemble  the  soft 
tones  of  the  trumpet.  The  air  they  play  is  indeterminate  :  it  is  a  succes- 
sion  of  high  and  low  notes,  the  whole  of  which  perhaps  may  comprise  an 
octave  and  half,  or  two  octaves,  that  is,  twelve  or  sixteen  notes.  We  did 
not  perceive  among  them  any  other  musical  instrument. 
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CHAPTER  XXII, 


Anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Avatscha — Our  obliging  Reception  by  Lieutenant 
Kciborof— 'Arrival  of  M'  Kasloff-Ougreniny  Governor  of  Okhotsky  at  the 
Harbour  of     Peter  and      Paul—He  is  accompanied  on  board  by  M 
Schmaleffy  and  by  the  unfortunate  Ivaschkin^  with  whose  Fate  we  are 
greatly  affected— Kind  Attention  of  the  Governor  to  us — A  Kamtschadak 
Ball— A  Courier  from  Okhotsk  brings  us  Letters  from  France— We  dis- 
jcover  the  Grave  of  M  de  la  Croyere,  and  affix  to  ity  and  to  that  of  Captain 
Gierke^  an  Inscription  engraved  on  Copper^ — New  Views  of  M"  Kasloff  in. 
respect  to  the  Government  of  Kamtschatka—We  obtain  Permission  to  send 
our  Interpreter  to  France  with  our  Dispatcher — Departure  from  the  Bay 
of  Avatscha;, 

1 787.       BEFORE  our  ships  were  moored  off  the  harbour  of    Peter  and  Paul, 
eptember.       y^Qr&  visited  by  the  toyony  or  chief  of  the  village,  and  several  others  of 
it's  inhabitants.    Each  brought  us  a  present  of  salmon  or  thornback,  and 
offered  his  service  for  hunting  bears,  or  ducks  v^^ith  which  the  ponds  and 
rivers  were  covered.    These  offers  we  accepted :  we  lent  them  fowling- 
pieces,  gave  them  powder  and  shot,  and  did  not  want  game,  while  we 
stayed  in  the  Bay  of  Avatscha.    They  demanded  no  recompense  for  their 
labours :  but  we  had  been  so  amply  provided  at  Brest  with  articles  highly 
valuable  to  an  inhabitant  of  Kamtschatka,  that  we  insisted  on  their  accept- 
ing some  tokens  of  acknowledgment,  and  our  abundance  enabled  us  to  pro- 
'     portion  them  rather  to  their  wants,  than  their  services.    The  government 
of  Kamtschatka  has  been  entirely  changed  since  it  was  visited  by  the  Eng- 
lish.   It  was  now  only  a  province  of  Okhotsk  j  and  the  different  posts  in 
the  peninsula  had  their  separate  commanders^  who  were  subordinate  only 
to  the  governor-general  of  Okhotsk.    Captain  Schmaleff,  the  person  who 
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had  succeeded  major  Behm  ad  interim,  was  still  in  the  country,  with  the  1787. 
title  of  commandant  of  the  Kamtschadales.    M""  Reinikin,  the  real  suc-^^P*^^'^^^^' 
cessor  of  major  Behm,  arrived  at  Kamtschatka  soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  English ;  but  he  continued  in  the  country  as  governor  only  four  years,, 
and  returned  to  Petersburg  in  1784. 

These  particulars  we  learned  from  lieutenant  Kaborof,  who  commanded, 
at  the  harbour  of    Peter  and  S*"  Paul,  and  had  under  him  a  serjeant,  with 
a  detachment  of  forty  soldiers,  or  Cossacs.  This  officer  loaded  us  with  civi- 
lities.   Himself,  his  soldiers,  and  every  thing  in  his  power,  were  at  our 
disposal.    He  would  not  allow  me  to  send  an  officer  to  Bolcheretsk,  where 
M'  Kasloff-Ougrenin,  the  gpvernor  of  Okhotsk,  then  making  the  tour  of 
his  province,  fortunately  was.     He  told  me,:  that  the  governor  would 
arrive  at  S'  Peter  and     Paul  in  a  few  days ;  and  probably  was  already  on 
his  way :  adding,  that  the  journey  was  less  trifling  than  we  might  suppose: 
it  i  for,  as  the  season  of  the  year  did  not  allow  of  travelling  in  sledges,  it 
must  be  performed  partly  on  foot,  and  partly  in  a  canoe  by  the  rivers  of 
Avatscha  and  Bolcheretsk.    At  the  same  time  M'  Kaborof  offered  to  send  off 
aCossac  with  my  dispatches  to  M'  Kasloff,  of  whom  he  spoke  with  a  satis- 
faction and  enthusiasm,  that  we  could  not  help  finding  contagious.  Every 
moment  he  expressed  how  happy  he  was,  that  we  should  have  to  deal  with 
a  man,  whose  education,  manners,  and  acquirements,  were  inferior  to  those" 
of  no  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  or  that  of  any  other  nation.    M'  de 
Lesseps,  our  young  interpreter,  spoke  the  Russian  language  as  fluently  as 
French:  he  interpreted  the  discourse  of  the  lieutenant,  and  in  my  name^ 
addressed  a  letter  in  Russian  to  the  governor  of  Okhotsk,  to  whom  I  wrote 
myself  in  French.    I  observed  to  him,  that  captain  Cook's  third  voyage 
had  rendered  the  hospitality  of  the  Kamtschadale  government  celebrated  j 
and  that  I  ventured  to  flatter  myself,  we  should  meet  as  welcome  a  re- 
ception as  the  English  navigators,  since  the  object  of  our  voyage,  as  well  as 
theirs,  was  the  common  advantage  of  all  maritime  nations.    The  answer 
of      Kasloff  could  not  reach  us  in  less  than  live  or  six  davs  :  and  the 
worthy  lieutenant  informed  us,  that  he  should  only  anticipate  his  orders, 
and  those  of  her  imperial  majesty,  in  requesting  us  to  consider  ourselves  at 
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home,  and  dispose  as  we  pleased  of  whatever  the  country  afforded.  His 
eyes,  his  gestures,  his  expressions,  evinced,  that,  if  to  work  miracles  had 
been  in  his  power,  these  mountains,  these  marshes,  would  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  fairy-land  for  our  gratification. 

A  report  was  spread,  that      Kasloff  had  no  letters  for  us  j  but  that  the 
late  governor  of  Kamtschatka,       Steinheil,  whom  M''  Schmaleff  succeeded 
in  the  post  of  captain-ispraunik,  or  inspector  of  the  Kamtschadales,  and 
who  resided  at  Verkhnei-Kamtschatka,  might :  and  immediately,  on  this 
sim|?le  report,  which  had  scarcely  the  least  probability  of  truth,  Kaborof 
sent  off  an  express  on  a  journey  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
on  foot.    He  knew  how  ardently  we  wished  for  letters.         de  Lesseps 
had  acquainted  him  with  what  we  felt  at  our  disappointment,  in  finding 
not  a  single  packet  for  us  on  our  arrival  at     Peter  and  S'  Paul.    He  ap- 
peared as  much  grieved  as  ourselves :  his  anxiety  and  attention  seemed  to 
say,  that  he  would  have  gone  to  Europe  himself  for  our  letters,  could  he 
have  hoped  to  find  us  here  on  his  return.    The  serjeant  and  all  the  soldiers 
seemed  equally  eager  to  serve  us.  Kaborof,  too,  showed  us  the  most 

engaging  civiUty.    Her  house  was  open  to  us  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  and 
she  treated  us  with  tea,  and  refreshments  of  every  kind  the  country  afford- 
ed.   Every  one  was  for  making  us  presents :  and  notwithstanding  the  law 
we  had  imposed  on  ourselves  to  accept  nothing,  we  could  not  resist  the 
pressing  solicitations  of       Kaborof,  who  forced  upon       de  Langle  and 
me,  and  our  officers,  a  few  sable,  rein-deer,  and  fox  skins,  of  more  utility  no 
doubt  to  tliose  by  whom  they  were  given,  than  to  us  who  were  returning 
towards  the  tropics.    Happily  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  acquit  ourselves 
of  the  debti  and  urgently  requested,  that  we  might  be  permitted  in  return 
to  furnish  our  hosts  with  what  was  not  to  be  procured  in  Kamtschatka.  If 
we  were  richer  than  they,  our  manners  could  not  equal  their  simple  and 
jiffecting  ki^ndness,  far  superior  to  all  gifts. 

I  directed  M  de  Lesseps,  to  hint  to  Kaborof,  that  I  wished  to  form 
^  little  establishment  ashore,  where  our  astronomers  could  reside,  and  set 
■iip  a  quadrant  and  a  pendulum.    Immediately  the  most  convenient  house 
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in  the  village  was  offered  us ;  and  as  we  did  not  visit  it  till  some  hours  after,  1787- 
we  thought  we  could  accept  it  without  hesitation,  because  it  appeared  to  ^^P'^e™^'^^" 
us  uninhabited  :  but  we  afterwards  learned,  that  the  lieutenant  had  removed 
from  it  the  corporal,  his  secretary,  and  the  third  person  in  the  country,  to 
accommodate  us.  Such  is  the  Russian  discipline,  that  these  movements 
are  executed  as  readily  as  those  of  the  manual  exercise,  and  directed  by  a 
simple  nod. 

Our  astronomers  had  scarcely  erected  their  observatory,  when  our  natu- 
ralists, equally  ardent  in  zeal,  were  desirous  of  going  to  visit  the  vol- 
cano, the  distance  of  which  appeared  less  than  two  leagues,  though  it  was 
at  least  eight  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  was  almost  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  and  at  the  summit  of  which  was  the  crater.  The  mouth  of 
this  crater,  which  looked  towards  the  bay  of  Avatscha,  incessantly  exhibit- 
ed to  our  eyes  volumes  of  smoke ;  and  once,  in  the  night,  we  perceived 
bluish  and  yellowish  flames,  but  they  rose  only  to  a  very  small  height. 

M'^  Kaborof  was  not  less  eager  to  assist  our  naturalists  than  our  astrono- 
mers.   Eight  Cossacs  were  immediately  ordered  to  attend  M'  Bernizet, 
abbe  Monges,  and  father  Receveur  :  the  health  of       Lamanon  not  being 
yet  sufficiently  established,  to  allow  him  to  undertake  such  a  journey. 
Never  perhaps  was  one  so  laborious  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  knowledge : 
and  no  man  of  science,  English,  German,  or  Russian,  who  had  visited 
Kamtschatka,  had  attempted  such  a  difficult  enterprise.    The  aspect  of  the 
mountain  led  me  to  think  it  inaccessible.    Not  the  least  verdure  was  to  be 
seen  on  it  ^  nor  any  thing  indeed  but  the  bare  rock,  the  acclivity  of  which  was 
extremely  steep.  Our  intrepid  travellers  set  off,  in  the  hope  of  surmounting 
these  -obstacles.    The  Cossacs  were  loaded  with  their  baggage,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  tent,  several  furs,  and  provision  for  each  for  four  days.    The  ho- 
nour of  carrying  the  barometers,  thermometers,  acids,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  observations  to  be  made,  were  reserved  for  the  naturalists  them- 
selves, who  could  not  trust  to  others  these  fragile  instruments.    Besides,  . 
their  guides  were  to  accompany  them_only  to  the  foot  of  the  peak  :  a  pre- 
judice, as  old. perhaps  as  Kamtschatka  itself,  leading  both  the  Russians  and 
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Kamtschadales  to  believe,  .hat  vapours  issu.d  out  of  the  J^^^J 
September.  stifle  any  one  who  had  the  rashness  to  ascend  it.    They  Hatterea 

themselves  no  doubt,  that  our  philosophers  would  stop  as  well  as  they  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  a  few  glasses  of  brandy,  g.ven  them  before 
they  departed,  probably  inspired  them  with  a  tender  concern  for  thetr 
welfare. 

They  set  out  gaily  with  this  hope.  The  first  station  was  in  the  middle 
ef  tire  woods,  sil  leagues  from  the  harbour  of  Peter  and  P^^-  H  ; 
therto  they  had  travelled  over  a  country  of  which  A^^/^^.'f  ""^^"^ 
complain,'covered  with  plants,  and  with  trees  °         JjJ    °' *  ; 

birch  kind     The  firs  they  saw  were  stunted,  and  almost  dwarfs.  One 
'ris   roduced  cones,  the  seeds  or  little  nuts  of  which  were  good  a 
!at    and  from  the  bark  of  the  birch  distils  a  wMesome  and  tolerably  plea- 
I't  1  auor  which  the  Kamtschadales  carefully  collect  in  vessels,  and  o£ 
h T;  lake  grea.  use.    Berries  of  all  kinds,  of  every  shade  of  red 

:iu^ot^^^^^^^^^^^^  beneath  the  feet  of  our  travellers.    In  gene 
and  black,  otter  ^^^^  pleasant. 

t  trri:.^:^  tt  fire^  lighted.  and  every  preparation 
At  sun-set  tne  i  f  ^.omptitude  unknown  to  those,  who- 

::tctoS"?ot"ii:te:  uCrthe  shelter  of  well-built  roo. 

cr;::—  ^ere  ^,  ^Y-^:;:^:^'zzr7Z: 

the  trees  of  the  forest.    The  apphcac.on  of  a  cane  to  tn 
could  not  have  e.p..^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^e  hre  would  ,  ,be  hunting  season:. 

none  are  to  be  found  during  tii^  wno.  country,  are. 

.be  Kamtschadales  would  be  deprived  of  a  ^^^^^"^  to, 
eordingly  the  Cossacs  took  g^  c.e  ^o^J^  ^^^^^ 
.  dig  a  deep  hole  before  they  dep arud.  •  ^  ^,ter., 

extinguished  thenr  by  covering  them  wtth  earth  wdl  ^  ^^.^ 

During  this  journey  no  quadruped  was  seen  but  a  hare  / 


■I 
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ther  bear,  nor  argali,  nor  rein-deer,  appeared,  though  these  animals  are  ^JJ^87.^^ 
very  common  in  the  country. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break  they  renewed  their  journey.    It  had 
snowed  a  great  deal  during  the  night :  and  what  was  worse,  a  thick  mist 
covered  the  mountain,  the  foot  of  which  our  naturalists  did  not  reach  till 
three* in  the  afternoon.    The  guides  stopped,  conformably  to  their  agree- 
ment, as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  Umits  of  the  vegetable  soil,  pitched 
their  tents,  and  kindled  a  fire.    This  night  of  rest  was  very  necessary  pre- 
vious to  the  enterprise  of  the  next  day.    M-^-  Bernizet,  Monges,  and  Re- 
ceveur,  began  to  ascend  the  mountain  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
stop  till  they  reached  the  lower  edge  of  the  crater  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
They  had  frequent  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  their  hands  to  support 
them  among  the  broken  rocks,  the  intervals  between  which  exhibited  very 
dangerous  precipices. 

All  the  substances  of  which  this  mountain  is  composed,  are  lavas  more 
or  less  porous,  and  nearly  in  the  state  of  pumice  stone.    On  the  summit 
they  met  with  gypsous  substances,  and  crystallisations  of  sulphur,  but  far 
less  beautiful  than  those  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe ;  and  in  general  the 
schorls  they  found,  and  all  the  other  stones,  appeared  to  us  inferior  in 
beauty  to  those  of  that  ancient  volcano,  from  which  there  has  been  no 
eruption  for  a  century,  while  from  this  explosions  took  place  in  1778, 
when  captain  Gierke  was  in  the  bay  of  Avatscha.    They  brought  away, 
"however,  some  tolerably  fine  specimens  of  chrysolite  :  but  the  weather  was 
so  bad,  and  the  road  so  difficult,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  they  could  add 
fresh  weight  to  that  of  their  barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  instru- 
ments.   They  were  never  able  to  see  above  a  musket- shot  before  them, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  only,  when  they  perceived  the  bay  of  Avatscha, 
and  our  ships,  which  at  the  height  at  which  they  were  appeared  inferior  in 
size  to  little  canoes.    On  the  edge  of  the  crater  their  barometer  fell  to 
nineteen  inches,  eleven  lines  t-^.    Ours,  at  the  same  time,  on  board  the 
ships^  where  we  made  observations  every  hour,  was  twenty-seven  mcnes, 
nine  lines  Their  thermometer  was  two  degrees  and  half  below 

the  freezing  point,  and  differed  twelve  degrees  from  the  temperature 
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1787.    at  the  sea-side.    Thus  if  we  admit  the  calculations  of  those  natural 
September,  philosophers,  who  Confide  in  this  mode  of  measuring  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains, and  make  the  due  corrections  for  the  state  of  the  thermometer, 
■  our  travellers  ascended  about  fifteen  hundred  fathoms*:  a  prodigious 

height,  considering  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter.  But  they  were 
so  thwarted  in  their  views  by  the  fogs,  that  they  resolved  to  repeat  their 
visit  the  next  day,  if  the  v/eather  proved  more  favourable  :  the  difficulties 
had  only  enflamed  their  ardour,  and  with  this  courageous  resolution  they 
descended  the  mountain,  and  arrived  at  their  tents.  Night  having  already 
come  on,  their  guides  had  put  up  prayers  for  their  souls,  and  swallowed  a 
part  of  the  liquor,  for  which  they  presumed  the  dead  could  no  longer  have 
occasion.  The  lieutenant,  informed  of  this  precipitancy  at  their  return^ 
ordered  a  hundred  strokes  with  a  cane  to  the  most  culpable,  which  they 
duly  received  before  we  heard  any  thing,  of  the  matter,  so  that  we  had  no 
opportunity  of  soliciting  their  pardon.  The  night  succeeding  this  journey 
was  terrible.  The  fall  of  snow  had  increased,  so  as  to  cover  the  ground 
several  feet  deep  in  a  few  hours.  Thus  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  our 
travellers  to  think  of  executing  the  design  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
same  evening  they  arrived  at  the  village  of  Peter  and  Paul,  after  a 
journey  of  eight  leagues,  which,  however,  on  their  return,  the  natural  de- 
clivity of  the  ground  rendered  much  less  fatiguing,. 

While  our  lithologists  and  astronomers  were  so  usefully  employing  their 
time,  we  filled  our  casks  with  water,  and  our  hold  with  wood ;  and  cut 
grass,  and  made  hay  for  the  cattle  we  expected,  as  we  had  now  but  a  single 
sheep  left.  The  lieutenant  had  written  to  Kasloff,  to  desire  he  would 
collect  as  many  oxen  as  he  could ;  calculating  with  regret,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  wait  the  arrival  of  those,  which  would  no  doubt 
come  from  Verkhnei  by  the  governor's  orders,  but  which  must  be  six 
weeks  on  the  road.  The  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka 
for  cattle  is  an  obstacle  to  their  increase  in  the  southern  part  of  this  penin- 
sula, where,  with  a  little  care,  they  might  be  as  plentiful  as  in  Ireland. 
Fine  thick  grass  grows  upwards  of  four  feet  high  in  natural  meadows ;  and 
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a  vast  quantity  of  hay  might  be  made  for  provender  for  the  w^inter,  which  1787. 
lasts  seven  or  eight  months  in  this  dimate.    But  the  Kamtschadales  are  ^^P'^^"^'^'^^- 
incapable  of  such  labours,  which  would  require  barns,  and  extensive  stables 
fenced  against  the  cold  ;  thinking  it  more  commodious  to  live  on  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  chace,  and  particularly  on  salmon,  which  annually  come  at  the 
same  season,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  to  fill  their  nets,  and  assure 
them  subsistence  for  the  year.    The^  Cossacs  and  the  Russians,  more  of 
soldiers  than  of  husbandmen,  have  adopted  the  same  plan.    The  lieutenant 
and  the  serjeant  alone  had  little  gardens,  filled  with  potatoes  and  turnips. 
Neither  their  advice  nor  example  could  influence  their  countrymen  ;  who 
were  very  willing  to  eat  of  the  potatoes,  but  who  to  procure  them  would 
take  no  farther  trouble,  than  that  of  pulling  them  up,  if  nature  had  offered 
them  spontaneously  to  their  acceptance  in  the  fields,  like  the  saranna,  gar- 
lic, and  particularly  the  berries,  of  which  they  make  pleasant  liquors,  and 
preserves,  which  they  lay  by  for  winter.    Our  European  seeds  had  kept 
extremely  well ;  and  we  gave  a  large  quantity  to  M'  SchmalefF,  the  lieute- 
nant, and  the  serjeant.    Some  future  day  we  hope  to  learn,  that  their  cul- 
tivation has  been  attended  with  complete  success » 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  we  found  time  for  amusement.    We  made 
different  shooting  excursions  on  the  rivers  of  Avatscha  and  Paratounka^ 
ambitious  of  killing  bears,  rein-deer,  or  argalis :  but  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  ducks  or  teal,  which  were  but  a  poor  recom- 
pense for  our  long  and  laborious  journeys :  our  friends  the  Kamtschadales 
were  more  fortunate.    During  our  stay  they  brought  us  four  bears,  an  ar- 
gal'i,  and  a  rein-deer,  with  such  abundance  of  divers  and  puffins,  that  we 
served  them  out  to  all  the  crew,  who  were  by  this  time  tired  of  fish.  A 
single  cast  of  the  net  just  by  our  two  ships  procured  fish  sufficient  for  the 
crews  of  half  a  dozen ;  but  there  was  little  variety  in  the  kinds  of  them. 
We  caught  hardly  any  but  small  cod,  herrings,  plaice,  and  salmon.  Of 
these  I  salted  only  a  few  barrels ;  as  I  was  told,  being  so  small  and  ten- 
der, they  were  incapable  of  sustaining  the  corrosive  action  of  the  salt  5 
which  of  course  it  was  more  prudent  to  save  for  the  hogs,  that  we  should 
find  at  the  South- Sea  islands. 
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While  we  we.e  spending  our  ti^e  in  a  "^;;jP7^i: 
agree*,  after  the  ^^^igue  of  e.p  or.g  '^^l^  p,„,. 

lesso,  M'-  Kasloif  was  on  his  road  to  the  haiboui  oi 

object  of  his  journey  was      --'^^-^  "  a  genera, 

political  economy  of  -h.dr  .  wa  .^e  natural 

plan  for  this  purpose  cou  d  n^^.  be  f  rm  d  ,  ^.  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

productions  of  ,,hed  likewise  to  obtain  a  know- 

cultivation  adapted  to  the  chmate  ^       ,„bstances  in  general  that  compose 
ledge  of  the  -nes.  nuneral.  a^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
the  soil  of  the  province.    His  observatio 

^^^Lr^trpTaL  wr  th^-  «les.  and  other  volca- 
with  him  from  the  pia  .  ^  ^^^^  p„. 

nic  substances,  with  ^^/^^^f^,^  /from  t  Je  public  papers  several 
litely.  when  he  arrived,  that,  havm  f  himself  of  the  for- 

naturalists  had  sailed  with  -^^'P  ^^J,  ™f  „V  he  different  substances  of 
tunate  circumstance,  to  acquue  a  knowledge  . 

the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  and  thus  improve  himself. 

The  uoliteness  of  M'KasIofT.  and  his  manners,  differed  in  no  respect 
frol':h^:f  Sebest  e-ated  inhaHta.s  of  t^^^^^^ 

He  spoke  French  :  '^7- - 
both  in  geography  and  1  h^  o^  •  -  J  ,^ 

officer  of  such  m^^^^^^^^^^^ 

:;r:i:s:h^Lintima..^not.^^^ 

.aluted  him  with  thirteen  guns.    '^I  Z'l'^'l^l      ,„j„yed  on  our 

.     countenances,  which  m^^^^^^^      ^'J^;^^^  _     Ji,  partly  to 

departure  irom  burope .  mr       ,  .n^oved  in  his  eovern- 

J  own  attention,  but  more  to  the  plenty  -  '^^^     jj/^^  .f„,,on  , 
.   „ent.         Kasloff  seemed  to  parucipate  -  We-  ^.^  ^^^^^^ 

.buf  he  expressed  extreme  regret,  tliai  it  wa.  imp 
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more  than  seven  oxen  before  our  departure,  the  period  of  which  was  too  ^1787- 
near,  to  think  of  sending  for  any  from  the  river  of  Kamtschatka,  a  hundred  ' 
leagues  from  S'  Peter  and  St  Paul.  He  had  been  six  months  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  vessel  from  Okhotsk,  which  was  to  bring  flour  and  other  neces- 
sary articles  of  provision  for  the  garrison  of  the  province  ;  and  he  presumed,, 
to  his  great  sorrow,  she  had  met  with  some  misfortune.  Our  surprise 
at  having  no  letters  was  lessened,  when  he  informed  us,  that  he  had  not 
received  a  single  dispatch  from  Okhotsk  since  he  left  it ;  he  added,  that 
he  was  going  to  return  thither  by  land,  proceeding  along  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk,  a  journey  almost  as  long,  and  certainly  more  difficult, 
than  that  from  Okhotsk  to  Petersburg^ 

The  next  day  the  governor  dined  with  all  his  suite  on  board  the  Astro- 
labe, where  he  was  saluted  in  like  manner  with  thirteen  guns ;  but  he 
earnestly  entreated  us  to  wave  this  compliment  in  future,  that  we  might 
¥isit  one  another  with  more  pleasure  and  less  constraint. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  payment  for 
the  oxen  ^  however  strongly  we  represented,  that  at  Manilla  we  paid  for 
every  thing  we  had,  notwithstanding  the  close  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain.  KaslofF  told  us,  that  the  Russian  government  acted  on 
different  principles  j  and  that  his  sole  regret  was  his  having  so  few  at  his 
disposal.. 

-  Before  he  returned  ashore,  he  invited  us  for  the  next  day  to  a  balU, 
which  he  intended  to  give  on  our  account  to  all  the  ladies,  both  Russian 
and  Kamtschadale,  at  Peter  and  S'  Paul.  If  the  assembly  were  not  nu- 
merous, it  was  at  least  extraordinary.  Thirteen  women,  dressed  in  silks, 
ten,  of  whom  were  Kamtschadales, ,  with  brogid  faces,  little  eyes,  and  flat: 
noses,,  sat  round  the  apartment  on  benches.  Both  these  and  the  Russians 
had  silk  handkerchiefs  wrapped  round  their  heads,  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  mulatto  women  in  our  West-India  Islands :  but  the 
drawings  of  M'  Duche  will  give  a  much  better  idea  of  their  dress  than  any 
description  of  mine.  The  ball  opened  with  Russian  dances,  the  airs  of 
which  are  very  pleasing,  and  greatly  resemble  the  Cossac,.  which  was. 
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1787.    danced  at  Paris  a  few  years  ago.    To  these  succeeded  the  Kamtschadale 
September. .  ^ances,  which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  contortions  of  the 
convulsionaries  at  the  famous  tomb  at      Medard.    Arms  and  shoulders 
are  the  principal  requisites  to  the  dancers  of  this  part  of  Asia,  who  have 
kittle  need  of  legs.    The  Kamtschadale  ladies  excite  painful  feelings  in  all 
4he  spectators  by  their  convulsive  and  spasmodic  movements ;  and  still  more 
'hj  the  cry  of  pain  which  is  drawn  from  the  pit  of  their  stomachs,  and  is 
-the  only  music  these  dancers  have  to  regulate  their  movements.    Their  fa- 
-tigue  is  so  great  during  this  exercise,  that  the  perspiration  runs  from  them 
•in  drops,  and  they  lie  stretched  on  the  ground,  without  strength  to  rise. 
The  copious  effluvia  that  exhale  from  their  bodies  perfume  the  apavtmtnt 
.  with  an  odour  of  fish  and  oil,  to  which  the  nose  of  an  European  is  not 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  enjoy  it's  fragrance.    As  the  dances  of  all  na- 
^tions  have  been  imitative,  and  in  some  respect  are  nothing  but  pantomimes, 
A  inquired  what  was  intended  to  be  represented  by  two  of  these  ladies, 
'       who  had  just  gone  through  such  violent  exercise ,  and  was  informed,  that 
they  had  been  acting  a  bear-hunt.    The  lady  who  rolled  on  the  ground 
'  was  the  representative  of  the  bear;  and  the  other,  who  wheeled  round 
■her,  of  the  hunter:    but  if  bears  could  speak,  and  were  spectators  of 
such  a  pantomime,  they  would  complain  with  reason  at  being  so  un- 
<:outhly  imitated^ 

■  This  dance,  almost  as  tiresome  to  fhe  spectators  as  to  the  performers, 
was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  shout  of  joy  announced  the  arrival  of  a  courier 
-from  Okhotsk.    He  had  in  charge  a  large  mail  filled  with  packets  for  us 
The  ball  was, interrupted,  and  the  ladies  were  dismissed  with  a  glass  of 
'  brandy  each ;  a  refreshment  worthy  of  such  Terpsichores.    M  Kasloff, 
seeing  our  impatience  for  news  of  whatever  concerned  us  in  Europe,  ur- 
-gently  entreated  us  not  to  defer  the  pleasure.    He  introduced  us  into  his 
apartment,  and  then  withdrew,  that  he  might  be  no  restraint  on  the 
overflow  of  the  various  sentiments  with  which  we  might  be  afibcted,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  different  intelligence  we  might  receive  fi:om  our  families  or 
friends.    The  contents  of  aU  our  letters  were  of. the  pleasing  kind,  but  of 
-        .niine  particularly,  as,  by.a  favour  to  which  I  dared  not  aspire,  I  had  been 
-    •       .promoted  to  the.  rank..X)f. commodore.    The  compliments  every  one  was 
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eager  to  pay  me  soon  reached  M'  KaslofF,  who  would  celebrate  the  tvtnt  17S7. 
by  a  discharge  of  all  the  cannons  in  the  place.  I  shall  remember  vv^ith  the  September, 
liveliest  emotion,  as  long  as  I  live,  the  marks  of  friendship  and  regard  he 
paid  me  on  this  occasion.  Indeed  I  did  not  pass  a  moment  with  the  go- 
vernor, that  was  not  distinguished  by  some  feature  of  kindness  or  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  useless  to  say,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  ail  the 
people  of  the  country  were  hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing  for  us,  so  that 
we  were  unable  to  consume  all  the  provision,  with  which  we  were  fur- 
nished. To  this  were  added  presents  of  every  kind  for  M--  de  Langle 
and  me ;  and  we  were  forced  to  accept  a  Kamtschadale  sledge  for  the 
king's  collection  of  curiosities,  two  golden  eagles  for  the  menagerie,  and 
several  sables. 

In  return  we  offered  him  every  thing  that  we  could  suppose  might  be 
pleasing  or  useful  to  him  :  but  we  were  rich  only  in  articles  of  barter  for 
savages,  and  had  nothing  worthy  his  acceptance.    V/e  requested  him  to 
accept  the  account  of  Cook's  third  Voyage,  which  appeared  to  give  him 
great  pleasure.    He  had  in  his  suite  almost  all  those  persons,  whom  the 
editor  has  introduced  upon  the  stage  ;       Schmaleff,  the  worthy  vicar  of 
Paratounka,  and  the  unfortunate  Ivaschkin.    He  translated  to  them  every 
passage  in  which  they  were  concerned,  and  observed  on  each,  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  strictest  truth.    The  Serjeant  alone,  who  at  that 
time  had  the  command  at  the  port  of     Peter  and  S'  Paul,  was  dead  : 
the  rest  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  still  resided  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept major  Behm,  who  had  returned  to  Petersburg,  and  Port,  who  lived 
at  Irkoutsk. 

I  expressed  my  surprise  to  M''  Kasloff  on  finding  the  aged  Ivaschkin  at 
Kamtschatka,  as  the  English  voyagers  related,  that  he  at  length  obtained 
permission  to  go  and  reside  at  Okhotsk.  We  could  not  avoid  fttling  our- 
selves strongly  interested  for  this  unfortunate  man,  on  being  informed,  that 
^lis  sole  fault  consisted  in  a  few  indiscreet  expressions  respecting  the  em- 
press Elizabeth,  '  as  he  quitted  a  drinking-party  overcome  with  wine, 
when  he  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.    For  this  he  was  degraded  from  - 

VOL.  ir.  n 
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1787.    his  rank,  and  banished  to  the  farther  end  of  Kamtschatka,  after  receiving 
September.  ^|^^  punishment  of  the  knout,  and  having  his  nostrils  slit.    He  was  at  the 
time  an  officer  in  the  guards,  of  a  family  of  distinction  in  Russia,  and  of  a 
pleasing  figure,  which  neither  age  nor  misfortune  had  been  able  to  change. 
The  empress  Catharine,  who  extended  her  views  ta  the  victims  of  her  pre- 
decessors, had  pardoned  this  man  some  years  before  :  but  a  residence  of  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  amid  the  vast  forests  of  Kamtschatka,  the  bitter  remem- 
brance of  the  shameful  punishment  he  had  undergone,  and  perhaps  a  secret 
sentiment  of  hatred  for  an  authority  capable  of  punishing  with  such  cruelty 
a  fault,  for  which  the  circumstances  might  have  been  an  excuse,  rendered 
him  insensible  to  this  tardy  act  of  justice,  and  he  purposed  to  die  in  Si- 
beria.   We  requested  his  acceptance  of  some  tobacco,  powder,  shot, 
cloth,  and  whatever  we  thought  might  be  of  use  to  him  :  he  had  been 
educated  at  Paris,  still  understood  a  little  French,  and  recollected  many 
words  to  express  his  thanks.         KaslofF  he  loved  as  a  father  ;  he  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journey  from  affection ;  and  the  worthy  governor  paid 
him  a  dej^ree  of  attention,  well  calculated  to  obliterate  from  his  mind  the 
sense  of  his  misfortunes  *.    He  did  us  the  kindness  of  pointing  out  to  us 
the  grave  of      de  la  Croyere,  whom  he  saw  buried  in  Kamtschatka  in 
1741.    On  this  we  placed  the  following  inscription,  engraved  on  cop- 
per, and  composed  by  M'  Dagelet,  like  himself  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences. 

'<  Here  lies  Lev/is  de  File  de  la  Croyere,  of  the  royal  academy  of 

*  The  remembrance  and  shame  of  an  unjust  punishment  pursued  the  unfortunate  Ivaschkin,  so 
as  to  make  him  resolve  to  seclude  himself  from  the  eyes  of  strangers.  He  was  at  length  discovered 
by  Lesseps  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  ships.  Iliis  interpreter,  affected  at  his  situation, 
mentioned  it  to  la  Perouse ;  who,  admiring  the  character  of  the  old  man,  whose  misfortunes  he  re- 
spected, requested  to  see  him.  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  and  the  exertion  of  KaslofF's  in- 
fluence over  his  mind,  that  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  retreat.  The  suavity  of  la  Perouse's  manners, 
however,  soon  inspired  Ivaschkin  with  confidence;  and  while  he  always  appeared  extremely  grate- 
ful  for  the  civilities  he  received,  he  testified  his  gratitude  still  more  warmly,  on  receiving  from  the 
French  commander  useful  presents  of  articles  of  which  he  was  in  great  need. 

This  fact,  which  has  been  several  times  repeated  to  me  by  Lesseps,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here. 

(French  Editor.) 
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-  sciences  of  Paris,  who  died  in  17-H,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  ]7S7 
"  undertaken  by  order  of  the  czar,  to  reconnoitre  the  coasts  of  America.  September. 

Both  an  astronomer  and  geographer,  the  rival  of  two  brothers  celebrated 

for  their  science,  he  deserved  the  regret  of  his  country.    In  1786,  the 
"  count  de  la  Perouse,  commanding  the  king's  ships  Boussole  and  Astro- 

labe,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  gave  his  name  to  an  island,  near 

the  parts  where  this  philosopher  had  landed." 

We  Jikewise  requested      Kasloff's  permission  to  engrave  on  a  plate  of 
the  same  metal  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  captain  Gierke,  which  was 
merely  painted  on  wood,  a  substance  too  perishable  to  perpetuate  the  me 
mory  of  such  an  estimable  navigator.    The  governor  had  the  goodness  to 
add  to  the  permissions  he  gave  us,  the  promise,  that  he  would  cause  to  be 
erected  without  delay  a  monument  more  worthy  of  these  two  celebrated 
persons,  who  sunk  under  their  toils  at  such  a  vast  distance  from  their  own 
country.    We  learned  from  him,  that       de  la  Croy^re  had  married  at 
Tobolsk,  where  his  descendants  enjoyed  great  respect.         Kasloff  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  the  voyages  of  Behring  and  cap 
tarn  Tschirikow.    He  informed  us  on  the  occasion,  that  he  had  left 
Billings  at  Okhotsk,  constructing  two  vessels  by  direction  of  th'^ 
government,  to  continue  the  Russian  discoveries  in  the  northern  seas  He 
had  issued  orders,  that  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  might  be  employed  to 
further  the  expedition :  but  his  zeal,  his  good  will,  and  his  extreme  de~ 
sire  to  promote  the  views  of  the  empress,  could  not  remove  the  obstacles 
which  must  be  met  with  in  a  country  almost  as  rude  as  it  was  the  first  ^ 
day  of  It's  discovery,  and  where  the  severity  of  the  climate  suspends  all 
labour  for  more  than  eight  months  in  the  year.    He  was  convinced  it 
would  have  been  more  economical  and  more  expeditions  for  Billings 
to  have  sailed  from  a  port  in  the  Baltic,  where  he  might  have  furnished 
hunselt  with  necessaries  for  several  years. 

We  took  a  plan  of  the  bay  of  Avatscha,  or,  to  .pe.fc  more  property, 
venued  that  of  the  English.  wUch  is  extremely  accm-ate  =  and  M'  Ber- 
mzct  drew  a  very  elegant  view  of  it,  whkh  he  'requested  the  governor  to 
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1787.    accept.         Blondelas  presented  him  likewise  with  a  copy  of  the  view  of 
September.        ostrog  {^Charts  and  Plates,  N°  56)  j  and  abbe  Monges  and  father  Re- 
ceveur  furnished  him  with  a  small  box  of  acids,  for  the  analysis  of  waters, 
and  the  examination  of  the  different  substances  that  compose  the  soil  of 
Kamtschatka.         Kasloff  was  no  stranger  to  the  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  ^  he  had  a  particular  taste  for  chemical  experiments  :  but 
he  observed  to  us,  and  the  justice  of  the  remark  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
that,  before  paying  attention  to  the  minerals  of  an  uncultivated  country, 
the  first  care  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  government  should  be,  to  procure 
bread  for  it's  inhabitants,  by  inuring  the  natives  to  husbandry.    The  ve- 
getation of  the  soil  indicates  great  feftility ;  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that,  if 
the  cold  prevented  wheat  from  prospering,  rye  or  barley  at  least  would 
afford  abundant  harvests.    He  pointed  out  to  us  the  beauty  of  several  little 
fields  of  potatoes,  the  seed  of  which  had  been  brought  from  Irkoutsk  a 
few  years  before  ;  and  he  intended  to  adopt  gentle  but  effectual  mea- 
sures, to  convert  the  Russians,  Cossacs,  and  Kamtschadales  into  husband- 
men. 

In  17(39  the  small  pox  swept  off  three-fourths  of  the  natives,  who  are 
at  present  reduced  to  less  than  four  thousand  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  j  and  will  very  soon  entirely  disappear,  from  the  continual  inter- 
mixture of  the  Russians  and  Kamtschadales,  between  whom  marriages  are 
frequent.    A  mixed  breed,  more  industrious  than  the  Russians,  who  are 
fit  only  for  soldiers,  and  stronger,  and  of  less  disagreeable  persons  than  the 
Kamtschadales,  will  arise  from  these  marriages,  and  succeed  the  ancient 
inhabitants.    The  natives  have  already  abandoned  their  yourts,  in  which 
they  buried  themselves  like  badgers  during  the  winter,  and  breathed  a 
contaminated  air,  whence  numerous  diseases  arose.  The  wealthiest  of  them 
now  build  isbas,  or  wooden  houses,  after  the  Russian  mode.    These  are 
exactly  of  the  same  form  as  the  cottages  of  our  peasants ;  they  are  divided 
•into  three  small  rooms;  and  they  are  warmed  by  a  brick  stove,  which 
keeps  up  in  them  a  heat  of  more  than  thirty  degrees,  grateful  to  them, 
though  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it  insupportable.    The  rest  pass 
their  winter,  like  their  summer,  in  balaga?is  j  which  are  a  sort  of  wooden 
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pigeon-houses,  covered  with  straw,  raised  on  posts  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  1737. 
high,  and  to  which  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  ascend  by  very  incom-  September, 
modious  ladders.  But  these  likewise  will  soon  disappear;  for  the  Kamt- 
schadales  have  an  imitative  turn  of  mind,  and  adopt  almost  all  the  customs 
of  their  conquerors.  The  women  already  dress  their  heads,  and  are  almost 
entirely  clothed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Russians,  whose  language  prevails 
in  every  ostrog;  which  is  a  happy  circumstance,  for  each  Kamtschadale 
village  had  a  different  jargon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  hamlet  could  not 
understand  those  of  the  next. 

To  the  praise  of  the  Russians  it  may  be  said,  that,  though  they  have 
established  a  despotic  government  in  these  rude  dimes,  it  is  tempered  by 
principles  of  mildness  and  equity,  which  render  it's  inconveniences  unfelt. 
The  Russians  cannot  reproach  themselves  with  such  atrocities  as  the 
English  have  committed  in  Bengal,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  tribute  they  impose  on  the  Kamtschadales  is  so  trifling,  that  it  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  token  of  acknowledgment  to  Russia;  for  the  pro- 
duce of  half  a  day's  hunting  is  sufficient  to  discharge  the  tax  of  a  yean  A. 
person  would  be  surprised  to  see  in  these  huts,  more  wretched  to  appear- 
ance than  the  poorest  cottage  among  our  mountains,  a  circulation  of  spe- 
cie, which  appears  the  more  considerable,  because  it  exists  only  among  a 
small  number  of  inhabitants.  They  consume  so  few  Russian  or  Chinese 
commodities,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  wholly  in  their  favour,  and  the 
surplus  must  necessarily  be  paid  them  in  rubles. 

^  Furs  are  much  dearer  at  Kamtschatka  than  at  Canton ;  which,  proves, 
that  hitherto  the  markets  of  Kiatcha  have  not  felt  any  advantages  from  the 
new  channel  opened  for  trade  in  China.  Doubtless  the  Chinese  merchants 
have  had  the  address  to  effect  an  insensible  flow  of  these  furs,  and  thus 
procure  themselves  immense  wealth;  for  at  Macao  they  bought  of  us  for:  ' 
ten  dollars  what  would  fetch  a  hundred  and  twenty  at  Pekin.  At  St  Peter 
and  S'Paul  an  otter-skin  was  worth  thirty  rubles*;  a  s-able,  three  or 
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1787.  four*;  the  price  of  fox-skins  cannot  be  fixed.  I  do  not  speaic  of  the 
September,  ^kck-fox,  which  are  too  rare  to  enter  into  the  account,  and  sell  for  upwards 
,of  a  hundred  rubles -f-.  The  gray  and  white  vary  from  two  rubles  to 
twenty  ;|;,  according  as  their  colour  approaches  to  black  or  red.  The  lat- 
ter differ  from  those  of  France  only  in  the  softness  and  thickness  of  their 
fur. 

The  English,  who,  from  the  happy  constitution  of  their  East-India 
company,  may  leave  to  the  private  commerce  of  India  all  the  activity  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  sent  last  year  a  small  vessel  to  Kamtschatka.  It 
was  fitted  out  by  a  house  at  Bengal,  and  commanded  by  captain  Peters, 
who  delivered  to  colonel  Kasloff  a  letter  in  French,  which  he  gave  me  to 
cead.  It  requested,  in  virtue  of  the  close  alliance  between  the  two  crowns 
in  Europe,  permission  to  trade  in  Kamtschatka,  by  bringing  thither  the 
various  wares  of  India  and  China,  sugar,  tea,  arrack,  and  the  productions  of 
the  loom:  and  ofi'ered  to  receive  in  payment  the  furs  of  the  country.  M"" 
Kasloff  was  too  enlightened  not  to  be  sensible,  that  such  a  proposal  was 
ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  Russia,  which  sold  these  very  articles  to  the 
Kamtschadales  with  great  profit,  and  made  still  more  on  the  skins,  which 
the  English  wished  to  export.  But  he  was  aware,  likewise,  that  certain 
limited  permissions  to  the  detriment  of  the  empire  at  large  have  occasion- 
ally been  given,  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  colony,  which  afterwards  en- 
riches the  mother-country,  when  it  has  grown  up  to  sufficient  strength  to 
dispense  with  foreign  trade.  These  considerations  prevented  Kasloff 
from,  deciding  upon  the  question,  and  he  allowed  the  English  to  transmit 
their  proposals  to  the  court  of  Petersburg.  He  was  conscious,  too,  that, 
even  if  their  request  should  be  granted,  the  country  consumed  too  few 
Indian  and  Chinese  commodities,  and  found  too  profitable  a  vent  for  furs 
in  the  markets  of  Kiatcha,  for  the  merchants  of  Bengal  to  derive  any 
profit  from  this  speculation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  vessel,  that  brought 
this  proposal  for  opening  a  trade,  was  lost  on  the  Copper  Island,  a  few 
4ays  after  having  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Avatscha,  and  only  two  of  the 
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Grew  were  saved,  with  whom  I  spoke,  and  whom  I  furnished  with  clothes,  1787.. 
of  which  they  were  in  extreme  v/ant.    Thus  the  ships  of  captain  Cook  S^P^^n^ber. 
and  ours  are  the  only  vessels,  that  have  visited  this  part  of  Asia  with 


success. 


It  would  be  incumbent  on  me  to  present  the  reader  with  more  parti- 
culars  respecting  Kamtsehatka,  if  the  works  of  Coxe  and  Steller  left  any 
thing  to  be  desired  *.    The  editor  of  Cook's  third  Voyage  has  availed 
himself  of  these  sources,  and  has  recited  in  a  very  interesting  manner  every 
thing  respecting  this  country,  on  which  much  more  has  been  written 
already,  than  on  many  provinces  in  the  inferior  part  of  Europe,  and  which 
may  and  ought  to  be  compared,  with  respect  to  cHmate  and  productions, 
to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  the  environs  of  the  Strait  of  Belle-Isle.  But 
the  men,  as  well  as  the  animals,  of  these  two  places,  are  very  different. 
The  Kamtschadales  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  people  as  those  of  Bale 
de  Castries,  on  the  coast  of  Tartary:  their  gentleness  and  probity  are  the 
same,  and  their  persons  are  very  little  different.    They  are  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  the  Esquimaux,  therefore,  than  their  sables  to  the  martens  of 
Canada. 

The  Bay  of  Avatscha  is  certainly  the  finest,  safest,  and  most  commo- 
dious,  that  IS  possible  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  globe.    It's  entrance 
IS  narrow,  and  ships  would  be  obliged  to  pass  under  the  guns  of  the  forts 
Aat  might  be  erected.    The  bottom  is  mud,  and  excellent  holding  ground 
Two  spacious  harbours,  one  on  the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  French  and  English  navies.  The 
rivers  of  Avatscha  and  Paratounk_a  disembogue  themselves  into  this  bay  • 
but  they  are  choked  up  with  banks,  and  can  be  entered  only  at  high  water' 
The  village  of    Peter  and     Paul  is  situate  on  a  neck  of  land,  which  like 
a  jetty  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  forms  behind  the  village  a  small  harbour 
as  close  as  a  circus,  in  which  three  or  four  ships  might  be  laid  up  for  the 

'  R       ^"f  "'"^  '"'■^'^"^  ^^'^"^^  5"      interesting  Journey  from  Kamt^ 

schatka  to  France,  which  merit  a  place  with  those  of  Coxe  and  Steller.    (Frendr  Editor.) 
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1787.  winter.  The  opening  of  this  sort  of  basin  is  not  above  fifty  yards  wide; 
September.  ^^^^  ^j^^^^.g  nothing  in  nature  more  safe  and  commodious.    On  the 

borders  of  this  basin  M"^  Kasloff  purposes  to  trace  the  plan  of  a  city,  which 
will  become  at  some  future  period  the  capital  of  Kamtschatka,  and  perhaps 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  China,  Japan,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  America.  A  vast  pool  of  fresh-water  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
site  of  this  intended  city ;  and  several  little  rivulets  run  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  it,  the  streams  of  which  might  easily  be  united,  and  would  afford 
this  spot  all  the  conveniences  necessary  for  a  numerous  population.  M' 
Kasloff  knows  the  value  of  these  advantages  ;  but  first  of  all,  he  repeated  a 
hundred  times,  we  must  have  hands  and  bread,  and  both  these  are  yet  ex- 
tremely scarce.  He  had  issued  orders,  however,  which  announced  a 
speedy  union  of  different  ostrogs  with  that  of  Peter  and  S'  Paul,  where 
he  purposed  to  l)uild  a  church  without  delay. 

The  Greek  religion  has  been  established  among  the  Kamtschadales 
without  persecution,  without  force,  and  with  extreme  facility.    The  vicar 
of  Paratounka  is  the  son  of  a  man  of  Kamtschatka  and  a  Russian  woman. 
He  delivers  his  prayers  and  his  catechism  with  a  simplicity,  which  is 
much  to  the  taste  of  tlie  natives ;  who  make  him  an  ackowledgment  for 
his  labours  in  offerings  or  alms,  but  pay  him  no  tithes.    The  Greek  ritual 
allows  priests  to  marry;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  vicars  are  of 
so  much  the  better  morals.    I  believe  they  are  very  ignorant ;  and  am 
persuaded  it  will  be  long,  before  they  can  need  more  science.    The  daugh- 
ter, wife,  and  sister  of  the  vicar,  were  of  all  the  ladies  the  best  dancers,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  best  health.  '  The  good  priest  knew,  that  we  were 
very  catholic,  which  procured  us  an  ample  sprinkling  of  holy  water;  and 
he  likewise  made  us  kiss  the  cross,  which  was  carried  by  his  clerk.  These 
ceremonies  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  village :  his  parsonage  house  was  a 
tent,  and  his  altar  in  the  open  air :  but  his  usual  dwelling  is  at  Paratounka, 
and  he  was  come  to     Peter  and     Paul  only  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

:       .    He  informed  us  of  many  particulars  respecting  the  Kuriles,  of  which 
likewise  -he  is  vicar,  and  to  which  he  makes  a  tour  every  year.  The 
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Russians  have  found  it  more  convenient  to  substitute  numbers  for  the  1787 
ancient  names  of  these  islands,  in  which  authors  have  greatly  varied.  Thus  September, 
they  call  them  the  first,  second,  and  so  on,  to  the  twenty-first,  the  last  to 
which  the  Russians  make  any  pretensions.    From  the  report  of  the  vicar, 
this  island  may  be  that  of  Mareekan ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  very  certain,  for 
the  good  priest  was  very  diffuse.    It  is  true  we  had  an  interpreter,  who  un- 
derstood Russian  as  well  as  French ;  but  M'  Lesseps  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  vicar  did  not  understand  what  he  said  himself.    In  the  folio v/ing  par- 
ticulars, however,  he  never  varied,  and  therefore  they  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  certain. 

Of  the  twenty-one  islands  belonging  to  Russia,  four  only  are  inhabited  1 
the  first,  second,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth.    The  last  two  indeed  may  be 
reckoned  as  one,  for  the  inhabitants  pass  the  winter  on  the  fourteenth,  and 
return  to  the  thirteenth  to  spend  the  summer.    The  rest  are  altogether 
uninhabited,  and  the  islanders  only  visit  them  occasionally  in  their  canoes, 
to  hunt  otters  and  foxes.    Many  of  these  are  nothing  more  than  islets,  or 
large  rocks,  and  none  of  them  produce  any  wood.    The  currents  are  very 
violent  between  the  islands,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  channels,  some  of 
which  are  rendered  dangerous  by  rocks  even  with  the  water.    The  vicar 
has  never  sailed  from  Avatscha  to  the  Kuriles  in  any  other  vessel  than  a 
canoe,  which  the  Russians  call  baidar;  and  he  told  us,  that  he  had  often 
been  on  the  point  of  being  cast  away,  and  still  oftener  of  dying  with  hun- 
ger, having  been  driven  out  of  sight  of  land;  but  he  is  persuaded,  that  his 
holy  water  and  his  cassock  preserved  him  amid  these  dangers.  All  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  four  islands  taken  together  do  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred. 
They  are  very  hairy,  wear  long  beards,  and  live  on  nothing  but  seals,  fish, 
or  what  they  take  by  hunting.   They  have  just  been  exempted  for  ten 
years  from  the  tribute  they  owe  to  Russia,  because  otters  are  become  very 
scarce  on  their  islands.    With  respect  to  character  they  are  good,  hospi- 
table, and  docile :  and  all  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity.  The  more 
southern  and  independent  islanders  sometimes  cross  in  their  canoes  the 
channels,  that  separate  them  from  the  Russian  Kuriles,  to  barter  a  few  Ja- 
panese commodities  for  furs,  - 
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1787.       These  islands  make  a  part  of  the  government  of      Kasloff  j  but  as  it  is 
September.  ^^^^  difficult  to  land  on  them,  and  they  are  of  little  importance  to  Russia, 
he  did  not  intend  to  visit  them.    He  had  left  at  Bolcheretsk  a  Russian 
chart  of  these  islands,  which  he  much  regretted,  though  he  appeared  to 
place  little  confidence  in  it.    In  us,  however,  he  reposed  so  much,  that  we 
would  willingly  in  return  have  communicated  to  him  the  particulars  of  our 
expedition.    His  extreme  discretion  in  this  respect  merits  our  acknow- 
ledgments.   We  gave  him,  indeed,  a  short  account  of  our  voyage  ;  and 
did^'not  conceal  from  him,  that  we  had  doubled  Cape  Horn,  visited  the 
north-western  coast  of  America,  and  touched  at  China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  whence  we  had  arrived  at  Kamtschatka.    We  did  not  allow  our- 
selves to  enter  into  farther  particulars ;  but  I  assured  him,  that  if  an  account 
of  our  expedition  were  published,  I  would  send  him  one  of  the  earliest 
<   copies  of  it. 

I  had  already  obtained  permission  to  send  my  journal  to  France  by 
Lesseps,  our  young  Russian  interpreter  ;  though  my  confidence  in  Kas- 
loff  and  the  Russian  government  would  have  freed  me  from  all  uneasiness, 
had  I  been  obliged  to  entrust  my  dispatches  to  the  post:  but  I  thought  I 
should  render  my  country  a  service,  by  procuring      Lesseps  an  opportu- 
■       nity  of  acquiring  personally  some  knowledge  of  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Russian  empire,  where  he  will  probably,  at  some  future  day,  succeed 
his  father,  our  consul-general  at  Petersburg.         Kasloff  obligmgly  told 
me,  that  he  would  take  him  as  his  aide-de-camp  to  Okhotsk,  whence  he 
would  procure  him  the  means  of  reaching  Petersburg  ;  and  that  he  should 
immediately  make  one  of  his  family.    Such  pleasing,  amiable  civility  is 
•    . .  "  ^    more  forcibly  felt  than  expressed ;  it  made  us  regret  the  time  we  had  spent 
,  ^         -    at  Avatscha  while  he  was  at  Bolcheretsk. 

The  -cold  weather  gave  us  warning,  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  our  de- 
parture.   The  land,  which  was  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure  at 
4      our  arrival,  on  the  7th  of  September,  appeared  as  yellow  and  dried  up  on 
the  £5th  of  the  same  month,  as  it  does  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  at  the 
end  of  December.  All  the  mountains,  that  were  two  hundred  toises  above 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  were  covered  with  snow,  I  gave  orders  to  get  every  1787. 
thing  in  readiness  for  sailing,  and  on  the  29th  we  got  under  way.  M'  Kas-  Sep^embe 
lofF  came  to  take  leave  of  us ;  and  a  calm  obliging  us  to  come  to  an  anchor 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  he  dined  on  board.  I  accompanied  him  ashore 
with  M'  de  Langle  and  several  officers,  when  he  gave  us  a  very  good  supper 
and  another  ball.  The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  the  wind  having  come 
round  to  the  north,  I  made  the  signal  for  weighing ;  and  we  had  scarcely 
gotten  under  sail,  when  we  were  saluted  by  all  the  artillery  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  This  salute  I  returned  j  and  when  we  were  in  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  it  was  repeated ;  the  governor  having  sent  a  detachment  to  pay  us 
this  honour  when  we  passed  before  the  little  battery  on  the  north  of  the 
light-house. 

We  could  not  without  emotion  part  from  M""  de  Lesseps,  whose  valuable 
qualities  had  rendered  him  dear  to  us,  and  whom  we  left  in  a  strange 
country,  at  the  eve  of  undertaking  a  journey  equally  long  and  laborious. 
From  this  place  we  carried  with  us  the  most  pleasing  remembrances,  con- 
vinced that  the  cares  and  attentions  of  hospitality  had  never  been  carried 
farther  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  *, 

*  For  more  copious  details  respecting  Kamtschatka  I  refer  tlie  curious  reader  to  the  journal  of  Les- 
seps f,  which  he  will  find  interesting,  while  he  reads  the  difficulties  this  interpreter  had  to  undergo  on 
his  journey  from  the  port  of  S'  Peter  and  S'  Paul  to  Paris ;  and  the  particular  care  he  took  to  execute 
his  mission,  and  bring  to  France  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  voyage  of  la  Perouse.  (French 
Editor.) 

t  An  English  translation  of  this  work  was  published  in  l/Sp,  printed  for  Johnson,  S'  Paul's 
Churchyard.  T. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  XXIII. 

Summary  of  Particulars  refpecting  Kami sc hat ka-^Marks  for  failing  in  and 
out  of  the  Bay  of  Avatscha  without  danger^We  traverse  a  Space  of  three 
hundred  Leagues,  in  the  Parallel  of  37'  30',  in  quest  of  Land,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1620— /F^  cross  the  Line  a  third 
q:ime—-We  make  the  Navigators  Islands  after  having  passed  by  the  hUnds 
of  Danger  of  Byron. — We  are  visited  by  feveral  Canoes,  make  Exchanges 
with  their  Crews,  and  anchor  at  the  Island  of  Maouna^ 

1787.       RUSSIA  is  not  indebted  to  foreign  navigators  for  her  discoveries  and 
September,  g^^^j^^^^^^g      the  eastern  coasts  of  Tartary,  and  on  that  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka.    The  Russians,  as  greedy  of  furs  as  the  Spaniards  of  gold 
and  silver,  have  for  a  very  considerable  time  undertaken  the  longest  and 
most  difficult  journeys  by  land  to  procure  the  valuable  spoils  of  sables,  foxes, 
and  sea-otters ;  but  being  more  of  soldiers  than  of  huntsmen,  it  has  ap^ 
peared  to  them  more  commodious  to  subjugate  the  inhabitants,  and  impose 
on  them  a  tribute,  than  to  share  with  them  the  fatigues  of  the  chace.  It 
was  not  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  they  discovered  the  pen- 
insula of  Kamtschatka.    Their  first  expedition  against  the  liberty  of  it's 
poor  inhabitants  took  place  in  I696.    The  authority  of  Russia  was  not 
fully  acknowledged  throughout  the  peninsula  till  1711,  when  the  Kamt- 
schadales  accepted  the  conditions  of  a  slender  tribute,  scarcely  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  government.    Three  hundred  sables,  two  hun- 
dred gray  or  red  fox  skins,  and  a  few  otter  skins,  are  the  whole  of -the  re- 
venue paid  to  the  Russians  in  this  part  of  Asia,  where  they  keep  about 
four  hundred  soldiers,  chiefly  Cossacs  or  Siberians,  and  several  officers^  wh© 
command  in  the  different  districts. 
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The  court  of  Russia  has  several  times  changed  "the  form  of  government  1787. 
in  this  peninsula.   That  which  the  English  found  established  in  1778,  con-  September, 
tinued  only  till  1784,  v^^hen  Kamtschatka  became  a  province  of  Okhotsk, 
v»^hich  is  itself  dependant  on  the  supreme  court  at  Irkoutsk. 

The  ostrog  of  Bolcheretsk,  heretofore  the  capital  of  Kamtschatka,  whese 
major  Behm  resided  at  the  arrival  of  the  English,  is  commanded  at  present 
only  by  a  serjeant,  named  Martinof  Kaborof,  who  is  a  lieutenant,  com- 
mands, as  we  have  already  said,  at  Peter  and  Paul;  major  EleonofFat 
Nijenei  Kamtschatka,  or  the  ostrog  of  Lower  Kamtschatka;  and  lastly, 
Vercknei,  or  Upper  Kamtschatka,  is  under  the  orders  of  serjeant  MomayefF. 
These  different  commanders  are  not  accountable  one  to  another,  but  each 
immediately  to  the  governor  of  Okhotsk,  who  has  ap^jointed  an  inspector^ 
with  the  rank  of  major,  to  act  as  civil  governor  over  the  Kamtschadales^ 
and  protect  them,  no  doubt,  against  the  presumed  vexations  of  a  military 
government. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  trade  of  these  countries  would  give  a  very  im-- 
perfect  notion  of  the  advantages  which  Russia  derives  from  her  colonies  on 

the  east  of  Asia,  if  the  reader  were  not  informed,  that  voyages  by  sea  on  the 
east  of  Kamtschatka,  towards  the  American  coasts,  had  succeeded  these  jour- 
neys by  land.  Those  of  Behring  and  Tschirikow  are  known  to  all  Europe. 
After  the  names  of  these  men,  rendered  celebrated  by  their  expeditions,  and 
the  misfortunes  which  were  eventually  the  result,  those  of  other  navigators 
may  be  reckoned,  who  have  added  to  the  Russian  dominions  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  the  clusters  farther  east,  known  by  the  name  of  Oonaiaska,  and 
all  the  islands  south  of  the  peninsula. 

Cook's  last  voyage  has  given  birth  to  expeditions  farther  east  :  but  I 
learned  at  Kamtschatka,  that  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  the  Rus- 
sians landed,,  have  hitherto  refused  to  pay  them  tribute,  or  even  to  trade 
with  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  Russians  vv^ere  so  impohtic  as  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  their  design  of  subjugating  themj  and  it  is  well 
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1787.    known  how  proud  the  Americans  are  of  their  independance,  and  how 
September,  jg^lous  of  their  liberty. 

Russia  is  at  very  little  expence  to  extend  her  possessions.  The  expedi- 
tions from  Okhotsk  are  carried  on  by  merchants,  who  build,  at  a  vast 
'  '  charge,  vessels  of  forty-five  or  fifty  feet  keel,  with  a  single  mast  in  the 
middle  much  like  our  cutters,  and  manned  with  forty  or  fifty  men,  all  of 
whom 'are  rather  hunters  than  seamen.  These  depart  from  Okhotsk  in 
Tune  commonly  sail  out  between  Point  Lopatka  and  the  first  of  the  Ku- 
riles '  steer  their  course  east,  and  continue  visiting  different  islands  for  a  pe- 
riod  of  three  or  four  years,  till  they  have  purchased  of  the  natives,  or  killed 
themselves,  a  sufficient  number  of  otters,  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  out- 
-  fit,  and  give  the  owners  a  profit  of  cent  per  cent  at  le^t  on  the  money 
advanced. 

The  Russians  have  not  yet  formed  any  settlement  to  the  east  of  Kamt- 
schatka     Each  vessel  constructs  a  habitation  at  the  port  when  it  winters  j 
and  destroys  it  when  it  departs,  or  leaves  it  to  some  other  vessel  of  the 
same  nation.    The  government  of  Okhotsk  is  very  careful  to  order  the 
captains  of  these  cutters  to  make  all  the  islanders  they  visit  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Russia  ^  and  on  board  each  it  puts  a  sort  of  custom-house 
officer,  who  is  directed  to  impose  and  levy  a  tribute  for  the  crown.    I  was 
informed  that  a  missionary  was  to  be  sent  immediately  from  Okhotsk,  to 
preach  the  faith  to  the  subjugated  people,  and  thus  repay,  in  some  degree, 
by  spiritual  benefits,  what  the  Russians  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  tri- 
'    butes  which  they  have  imposed  on  no  other  claim  but  the  right  of  the 
strongest. 

It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  furs  sell  very  advantageously  at  Kiatcha 
on  the  frontiers  of  Russia  and  China ,  but  the  extent  of  this  commerce,  the 
imports  and  exports  of  which  amount  to  near  eighteen  millions  of  hvres  • 
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a  year,  was  not  known  in  Europe,  before  the  publication  of  Coxe's  work.  1787. 
I  was  assured,  that  five-and-twenty  vessels,  carrying  all  together  about  a  September, 
thousand  men,  Kamtschadales,  Russians,  and  Cossacs,  had  sailed  this  year 
to  the  east  of  Kamtschatka  in  quest  of  furs.  These  vessels  v/ould  disperse 
themselves  along  the  coast  from  Cook's  River  to  Behring's  Island  j  long 
experience  having  taught  them,  that  the  otters  scarcely  frequent  a  more 
northern  latitude  than  60°,  which  confines  all  their  voyages  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Alashka,  or  farther  east,  while  they  never  visit  Behring's  Strait^ 
which  is  constantly  obstructed  by  ice  that  never  melts. 

When  these  vessels  are  coming  home,  they  sometimes  put  into  the  Bay 
of  Avatscha,  but  they  always  return  to  Okhotsk,  where  their  owners  re- 
side, as  well  as  the  merchants,  who  proceed  to  trade  immediately  with  the 
Chinese  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  empires.  As  the  Bay  of  Avatscha  is 
never  closed  up  by  ice,  the  Russian  navigators  put  in  there,  when  the 
season  is  too  far  advanced  for  them  to  arrive  at  Okhotsk  before  the  end  of 
September.  A  very  prudent  regulation  of  the  empress  has  forbidden  the 
navigation  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  after  this  period,  when  the  hurricanes 
and  squalls  of  wind  commence,  which  have  frequently  occasioned  the  loss 
of  ships  in  it. 

In  the  Bay  of  Avatscha  the  ice  never  extends  more  than  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore ;  and  it  frequently  happens  in  winter,  that 
the  land-winds  carry  out  to  sea  that  which  obstructs  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Paratounka  and  Avatscha,  so  that  they  become  again  navigable.  As 
the  winter  is  generally  less  severe  at  Kamtschatka  than  at  Petersburg,  and 
in  many  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Russians  speak  of  it  as  a 
F renchman  would  of  Provence :  but  the  snow,  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded on  the  20th  of  September,  the  hoar  frost,  with  which  the  ground 
was  covered  every  morning,  and  the  verdure,  which  was  as  much  withered 
as  that  round  Paris  in  January,  made  us  sensible,  that  the  winter  there  must 
be  too  severe,  to  be  supportable  to  the  southern  nations  of  Europe, 

We  were  less  chilly,  however,  in  some  respects,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
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1787.   the  ostrog  of     Peter  and  S'  Paul,  whether  Russians  or  Kanatschadales. 
-September,  rj.^^^^  ^^^^  clothed  with  the  thickest  furs,  and  the  temperature  in  their 
isbas,  where  they  have  always  stoves  burning,  was  £8°  or  30^  above  the 
freezing  point.    We  could  not  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  so  heated,  and 
the  lieutenant  was  so  attentive  as  to  open  his  windows,  when  we  v/ere  in 
his  apartment.  These  people  accustom  themselves  to  extremes.    It  is  well 
known  to  be  their  practice,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  take  the  vapour 
bath  in  stoves,  whence  they  come  out  covered. with  sweat,  and  roll  them- 
selves in  the  snow.    The  e^'og  of     Peter  had  two  of  these  public  baths, 
into  which  I  went  before  the  fire  was  kindled.    They  consist  of  a  very 
low  room,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  oven  built  with  stones  without 
mortar,  and  which  is  heated  like  those  for  baking  bread.    It's  vault  is  sur- 
;  rounded  with  benches  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  those  who 

wish  to  bathe,  so  that  the  heat  is  more  or  less  powerful,  accordingly  as 
they  are  seated  higher  or  lower.  When  the  top  of  the  vault  is  made  red- 
hot  by  the  fire  within,  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  which  immediately  rises 
in  vapour,  and  excites  the  most  copious  perspiration.  The  Kamtschadales 
have  adopted  this  custom,  like  many  others,  from  their  conquerors  j  and  in 
a  very  few  years  that  primitive  character,  which  so  strikingly  distinguished 
them  from  the  Russians,  will  be  completely  effaced.  Their  population  at 
present  does  not  exceed  four  thousand,  throughout  the  whole  peninsula, 
though  it  extends  from  the  latitude  of  51°  to  63°,  and  is  several  degrees  of 
'  longitude  in  width  j  so  that  there  are  several  square  leagues  of  land  to  every 

individual.  They  cultivate  no  vegetable  production ;  and  their  preference 
of  dogs  to  rein-deer,  for  drawing  their  sledges,  prevents  them  from  rearing 
hogs,  sheep,  young  rein-deer,  fowls,  or  calves,  because  all  these  animals 
would  be  devoured,  before  they  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  defend  them- 
selves. Fish  is  the  principal  subsistence  of  their  draught-dogs,  which 
will  travel,  however,  four-and-twenty  leagues  a  day,  and  are  never  fed  till 
ihey  have  finished  their  journey. 

The  reader  has  already  seen,  that  this  mode  of  travelling  is  not  peculiar 
totheKamtschadales,  as  the  people  of  Tchoka,  and  the  Tartars  ofBaiede 
Castries,  have  no  other  draught-cattle.    We  were  extremely  desirous  of 
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knowing,  whether  the  Russians  had  any  knowledge  of  these  countries;  and  1787. 
we  learned  from       Kasloff,  that  the  vessels  of  Okhotsk  had  several  times  September, 
seen  the  north  point  of  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur,  but  had 
never  landed  on  it,  as  it  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Russian  settlements  on 
that  coast. 

The  Bay  of  Avatscha  greatly  resembles  that  of  Brest :  but  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  it  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  ground,  which  is  mud.  It's 
entrance  too  is  narrower,  so  that  it  is  more  easily  defended.    Our  litholo- 
gists  and  botanists  found  nothing  on  it's  shores,  but  what  is  very  common 
in  Europe.    The  English  have  given  the  public  a  very  good  plan  of  the 
bay;  in  sailing  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  banks  situate 
on  the  east  and  west  of  the  entrance,  and  separated  by  a  wide  channel, 
through  which  ships  may  pass.    You  will  be  certain  of  avoiding  these,  if  " 
you  leave  two  single  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  open  with  the  lighthouse 
point,  and  shut  in  with  the  western  coast  a  large  rock,  which  you  will 
leave  on  the  larboard  hand,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a 
channel  not  a  cable's  length  across.    All  the  anchorage  in  the  bay  is 
equally  good ;  and  you  may  Jie  nearer  the  ostrog,  or  farther  from  it,  accord- 
ing as  you  wish  to  communicate  with  the  village. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Dagelet,  the  house  of  lieutenant  ' 
Kaborof  is  in  latitude  53°  V  north,  longitude  156-  30'  east.  The  tides  in 
this  harbour  are  very  regular.  At  new  and  full  moon  it  is  high-water  at 
half  after  three,  and  the  rise  is  four  feet.  Wc  found,  that  our  timekeeper, 
N'>  19,  lost  10"  every  day,  differing  2'^  from  the  loss  calculated  at  Cavite,' 
six  months  before. 

The  north  wind,  so  favourable  for  our  getting  out  of  the  Bay  of  October. 
Avatscha,  left  us  wlien  we  were  two  leagues  in  the  offing,  and  settled  in 
the  west  with  such  obstinacy,  blowing  very  hard  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  not  allow  me  to  pursue  the  plan  I  had  proposed,  which  was,  to 
reconnoitre  and  take  the  bearings  of  the  Kuriles  as  far  as  the  Island  of 
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' ,87  Mareekan.  Squalls  and  storms  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  I  wa. 
oloL  JJrobliged  to  lie  to  under  the  foresail,  and  found  myself  drrven  erghty 
Wues  f  on.  the  coast.  I  did  no.  attempt  to  contend  w.th  these  obstacles, 
^fw  of  little  importance  to  explore  those  islands,  shaped  my 
course  .o  as  to  get  into  the  latitude  of  37"  30',  in  the  long.tude  of  .65  . 
n-parallel!ome  geographers  ha^e  jced^^^^ 

r;:rparof  rins=:;  t^vS:.  and  a  memoir,  con 

in  g    me   articulars  respecting  it.  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of 

learches,  which  were  rather  hinted  at  than  enjoined  by  my  rnstruct.ons,  I 
considered  this  as  deserving  preference. 

It  was  not  till  the  14th.  at  midnight,  that  we  reached  the  parallel  of 
J\7    The  same  day  five  or  srx  small  land  birds,  of  the  hnne  kmd 

L  Ltiled  on  our  rigging ;  and  ^^;;Zi::Z:^^:t 
or  corpn.  birds  t^  seU^^^^^^^ 

SdTh  uW  be  r  his  name.    Notwithstanding  the  certain  ind.cat.ons  of 
Tvicin  tyofland.  we  saw  nothing,  however,  ''^-s'^-"  ^^-^ 
.       very  xtenLe.    I  imagined,  that  this  island  must  be  to  the  south .  and 
th  t  the  ha  d  gales.  wHch  had  lately  blown  from  that  quarter,  had  drrvea 
owa^d   tC  north  the  small  birds,  that  settled  on  our  rrggmg.  Accord 
r      teered  south  till  midnight:  when,  being  precrsely  m  the  lat.  ude 

If  o;  lo'  as  I  have  already  observed,  I  directed  my  course  to  the  east- 
of  .7  .0 ,        na  !  ^^^^^j  impatience. 

ward^under  a  very  ea  y  s.  .  J s^.ll  birds.    Continuing  my 

,5.     At  length  rt  came  an   we  saw  wo  ^^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^ 

course  east,  a  large  turtle  passed  al    g  ^^^^^^ 
,6.     day.  still  pursuing  the  same  paralk  .  a  b.rd  le^s  tha  ^^^P^_  ^^^^ 

the  main-topsail  yard-arm,  and  we  saw  a  thua  mgn 
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every  instant  cherished  our  hopes,  though  we  never  had  the  happiness  to 
see  them  realised  *. 

During  this  search  we  experienced  a  real  misfortune.  A  seaman  of  the 
Astrolabe,  handing  the  fore-top-gallant-sail,  fell  overboard.  Whether  he 
received  a  blow  in  his  fall,  or  were  unable  to  swim,  I  know  not :  but 
he  never  appeared  again,  so  that  all  our  endeavours  to  save  him  were 
fruitless. 

Indications  of  land  continued  to  occur  during  the  18th  and  Igth,  though 
we  had  made  considerable  way  to  the  east.  Each  of  these  days  we  saw 
ilights  of  ducks,  or  other  shore  birds ;  and  a  marine  asserted,  that  he  saw 
some  bits  of  sea-weed  float  by.  As  this  fact,  however,  was  corroborated 
by  no  other  testimony,  we  unanimously  refused  to  credit  his  assertion  ^ 
though  we  still  retained  the  strongest  hopes  that  we  should  soon  discover 
land. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  longitude  of  1 75°  'east,  when  all  these  in- 
dications ceased.  I  continued  the  same  course,  hov/ever,  till  the  2Sd  at 
noon  ;  when  the  longitude  given  by  the  timekeeper,  N°  1 9,  placing  me 
20''  beyond  180°  east  of  Paris,  the  limit  assigned  me  for  the  search  of  this 
island,  I  directed  my  course  to  the  southward,  in  order  to  get  into  a 
smoother  sea.  Since  leaving  Kamtschatka,  we  had  constantly  experienced 
a  very  heavy  swell.  At  one  time  a  sea  washed  away  our  jolly-boat,  which 
was  lashed  to  the  gangway,  and  we  shipped  more  than  twenty  tons  of  wa- 
ter. These  things  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed,  had  we  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  with  the  island,  the  search  of  which  cost  us  so  much 

*  Was  la  Perouse  ignorant,  that  the  parallel  of  37°  30'  north  had  been  run  down  to  no  purpose 
for  a  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  towards  the  east  of  Japan  by  the  ship  Kastricum  ?  or  was 
he  afraid  to  deviate  from  his  instructions,  and  the  indication  given  in  the  forty-eighth  geographical 
note,  inserted  in  the  preceding  volume  ?  Whatever  the  motive  by  which  he  was  governed  may  have 
been,  the  frequent  indications  of  land,  which  navigators  have  had,  must  make  us  regret,  that  la  Pe- 
rouse  did  not  resolve  upon  following  the  parallel  of  37°,  or  38°.  As  almost  all  the  countries  an- 
ciently discovered  have  been  found  again  in  modern  days,  surely  this  island  will  be  the  object  of  fu- 
ture search,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  may  be  found,  by  running  down  the  parallel  of  36°  30'. 
(French  Editor.)  . 
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1787.  fatigue,  and  which  unquestionably  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  track  we 
October,  pursued.  The  indications  of  land  were  too  frequent,  and  of  too  striking 
a  kind,  to  leave  us  any  doubt  on  this  head.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  followed  too  northern  a  parallel ;  and  were  I  to  commence  the  search 
again,  I  would  traverse  the  latitude  of  35°,  from  the  meridian  of  160°  to 
that  of  1 70°.  This  was  the  space  in  which  we  perceived  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  birds  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  come  from  the  south,  driven  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind. 

The  future  plan  of  my  voyage  did  not  allow  me  time  to  verify  my  con- 
jecture, by  returning  to  the  west  for  a  space  as  far  as  I  had  proceeded  east  5 
for  the  wind,  almost  incessantly  blowing  from  the  westward,  would  not 
have  allowed  me  to  make  in  two  months  a  passage,  that  had  cost  me  only 
eight  days.    Accordingly  I  shaped  my  course  towards  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  vast  field  of  discovery,  where  the  tracks  of  Quires,  Men- 
dana,  Tasman,  &c.  are  crossed  by  those  of  modern  navigators  in  every 
direction  j  and  where  each  of  these  has  added  some  new  islands  to  those 
previously  known,  though  the  curiosity  of  Europeans  is  left  unsatisfied 
respecting  them  by  the  accounts  of  their  first  visitors.    In  this  vast  part  of 
the  great  equatorial  ocean  there  is  known  to  exist  a  zone  of  1 2°  or  1 5° 
'  from  north  to  south,  and  140°  from  east  to  west,  strewed  with  islands, 
which  are  to  the  terrestrial  globe  what  the  milky  way  is  to  the  celestial. 
The  language  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants  are  no  longer  unknown  to 
us  i  and  the  observations  made  by  late  voyagers  even  allow  us  to  form  pro- 
bable conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  these  people,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Malays,  as  that  of  different  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Africa  is  to  the  Phoenicians.  In  this  archipelago  my  instructions  directed 
,    ,  ~  me  to  navigate  during  the  third  year  of  our  expedition.    The  western  and 
southern  part  of  New  Caledonia,  the  eastern  part  of  which  was  discovered 
by  Cook  in  his  second  voyage    the  southern  islands  of  the  Archipelago  of 
the  Arsacides,  the  northern  of  which  had  been  reconnoitred  by  Surville  5 , 
the  north  part  of  Louisiana,  which  M'  de  Bougainville  was  unable  to  ex- 
plore, though  he  was  the  first  person  that  ran  along  it's  south-eastern 
coast  3  were  the  principal  points  of  geography  that  had  fixed  the  attention 
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of  government;  and  I  was  enjoined  to  mark  their  limits,  and  determine  1787. 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes  with  precision.  The  Society  Islands,  Friendly 
Islands,  New  Hebrides,  &c.  were  known,  and  could  no  longer  interest 
the  curiosity  of  Europeans ;  but  as  they  offered  resources  in  the  article  of 
diet,  I  was  allowed  to  touch  at  them,  if  I  should  find  it  necessary ;  and  it 
had  been  presumed,  with  reason,  that  on  leaving  Kamtschatka  I  should 
be  but  poorly  stocked  with  fresh  provision,  so  necessary  tp  preserve  the 
health  of  seamen. 

It  was  not  practicable  for  me  to  advance  to  the  southward  with  sufficient 
speed,  to  avoid  a  gale  of  wind,  which  blew  from  that  quarter  on  the  23d  QSo 
of  October.  The  sea  ran  very  high,  and  we  were  obliged  to  lie  to  under 
the  fore-sail  all  night.  The  wind  continued  very  variable,  and  the  sea 
very  rough,  till  the  £9th  of  October,  when  we  reached  the  latitude  of  29. 
30°.  The  health  of  all  of  us  in  general  was  affected  by  too  speedy  a  trans- 
ition from  cold  to  extreme  heat;  but  we  experienced  from  it  only  slight 
complaints,  by  which  no  person  was  confined  to  his  bed, 

November^ 

On  the  1st  of  November,  in  the  latitude  of  26°  27' north,  longitude  K 
175°  38^  west,  we  saw  a  great  number  of  birds,  and  among  the  rest  cur- 
lews and  plovers,  which  never  fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  weather  was 
cloudy  and  squally,  but  clear  intervals  occurred  in  every  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon, except  towards  the  south,  where  large  clouds  remained  constantly 
fixed ;  whence  I  was  led  to  believe  that  land  might  be  found  in  that  quar^ 
ter.  In  consequence  I  shaped  my  course  to  the  southward,  and  on  the 
2d,  3d,  and  4th,  we  continued  to  see  birds.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
indications  of  land  ceased ;  but  it  is  probable  that  we  passed  near  some 
island  or  shoal,  which  we  did  not  see,  and  which  chance  perhaps  may  dis- 
cover to  some  future  navigator. 

After  this  we  began  to  enjoy  a  clear  sky,  and  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
ascertain  our  longitude  by  lunar  distances,  for  the  first  time  since  our  de- 
parture from  Kamtschatka.  Our  longitudes  by  observation  differed  from^ 
those  given  by  our  timekeeper  N°  19)  one  degree  west.    We  caught  a 
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,787.    few  doradoes,  and  two  sharks,  which  to  us  were  delicious  fare  as  we 
NoJcIer.         ,u  .educed  to  salt  pork,  and  this  had  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
hot  climate.    We  repeated  our  lunar  observations  on  the  succeeding  days, 
and  the  difference  was  uniformly  the  same.  . 

At  length  we  reached  the  tropic.    The  sky  became  more  bright  and 
our  horizon  was  very  extensive.    We  perceived  no  land,  but  we  dady  saw 
shore-birds,  which  are  never  found  at  any  great  distance  from  rt.    On  the 
^       4th  of  November,  being  in  the  latitude  of  23"  40'  north,  longitude  175 
5S'  47' west,  by  a  set  of  lunar  distances  taken  that  day  we  caught  a 
Llden  plover,  which  was  still  pretty  fat,  and  could  not  have  been  long 
V        wanderin.  on  the  sea.    On  the  5th  we  crossed  our  track  from  Monterey 
to  Maca;,  and  on  the  6th  that  of  captain  Gierke  from  the  Sandwrch 
Islands  to  Kamtschatka;    The  birds  had  ceased  to  appear.    A  heavy  swell 
from  the  east,  which,  like  that  from  the  west  in  the  Atlantic,  consta.-,tly 
prevails  in  this  extensive  sea,  made  our  ships  labour  very  much  >  and  we 
Lt  with  neither  bonetas,  nor  doradoes.    We  saw  nothing,  mdeed  bu  a 
very  few  flying-fish,  and  our  fresh  provision  was  entirely  expended ;  for 
we  had  reckoned  a  little  too  much  on  foh,  for  the  improvement  of  our 


diet.. 


On  the  9*  we  passed  the  southern  point  of  the  shoal  of  Villa  Lobos 
according  to  the  place  assigned  it  on  the  charts  delivered  to  me  by  M  de 
Fleurieu  I  proportioned  my  canvass  so  as  to  pass  ifs  latitude  in  the  ay- 
time  ■  but  as  we' perceived  neither  birds  nor  sea-weed,  I  am  induced  to 
belie  e  that,  if  such  a  shoal  exist,  it  must  be  farther  to  the  west,  as  the 
I^ds  ha;e  always  placed  their  discoveries  in  the  Great  Ocean  too  near 

America.  . 

About  this  time  the  sea  grew  m.ore  smooth,  and  the  bree.es  more  mo- 
derate, but  the  sky  became  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  and  we  had 
scarcely  reached  the  latitude  of  10»  north,  when  we  experienced  an  a  - 
1st  constant  ..In,  at  least  during  the  day.  for  the  nights  were  to^rably 
fine.    The  heat  was  suffocating,  and  the  hygrometer  had  never  indicated 
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so  much  humidity  since  we  left  Europe.  The  air  we  respired  was  desti- 
tute of  elasticity  and  this,  joined  to  the  bad  quality  of  our  diet,  reduced 
our  strength,  so  that  we  should  scarcely  have  been  capable  of  any  laborious 
exertion,  had  circumstances  required  it.  I  redoubled  my  care,  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  crew  at  this  cfitical  juncture,  occasioned  by  too  rapid  a 
transition  from  the  cold  to  heat  and  wet.  Every  day  I  ordered  coffee  to  be 
served  out  for  breakfast :  I  directed  the  ship  to  be  dried  and  ventilated  be- 
tw^een  decks :  the  rain-water  served  to  wash  the  seamen's  shirts ;  and  thus 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  incommodity  of  the  climate,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  traverse,  and  the  effects  of  which  I  dreaded  more  than  those  of 
the  high  latitudes  we  had  visited. 

On  the  6th  *  of  November  we  caught  for  the  first  time  eight  bonetas, 
which  afforded  a  good  meal  to  all  the  crew,  as  well  as  to  the  officers,  who, 
with  myself,  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  ship's  provision.  The  rains, 
storms,  and  heavy  sea,  subsided  about  the  15th,  when  we  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  5°  north.  The  atmosphere  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  sere- 
nity ;  and  an  ample  horizon  at  sun-set  rendered  us  secure  about  our  night's 
run.  Beside,  the  air  was  so  pure,  and  the  sky  so  clear,  that  we  had  light  - 
enough  to  perceive  any  danger,  as  if  it  had  been  day.  This  fine  weather 
accompanied  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  which  v/e  crossed  for  the 
third  time  since  our  departure  from  Brest,  on  the  21st  of  November. 
Three  times  we  had  been  about  the  distance  of  60"  from  it,  either  to  the 
north  or  to  the  souths  and  the  subsequent  plan  of  our  voyage  would  not 
bring  us  into  the  northern  hemisphere  again,  till  we  should  be  on  our  re- 
turn to  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Nothing  interrupted  the  monotony 
of  this  long  passage.  Our  course  was  nearly  parallel  to  that  which  had 
carried  us  the  preceding  year  from  Easter  Island  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  i 
but  in  that  voyage  we  had  been  continually  surrounded  v/ith  birds  and  bo- 
netas,  which  afforded  us  abundance  of  wholesome  food  j  in  this,  on  the 
contrary,  a  vast  solitude  reigned  around  us  both  air  and  water  in  this 
part  of  the  globe  were  destitute  of  inhabitants.  On  the  23d,  however, 
we  caught  two  sharks,,  each  of  which  furnished  the  crew  with  a  meal  j 

*  This  must  be  an  error  of  the  press.  T. 
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,  «7    and  the  same  day  we  shot  a  very  lean  curlew,  which  appeared  to  be  greatly 
Nov' 'Jber,  £,1.    We  Lpposed  it  might  come  from  the  Duke  of  York  s  Island, 
S  which  we  were  about  a  hundred  leagues  distant.    It  was  eaten  m  a 
hash  at  my  table,  but  was  little  superior  in  flavour  to  the  sharks. 

As  we  advanced  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  boobies,  man-of-war  birds, 
terns  and  tropic  birds,  flew  round  our  vessels.  These  we  took  for  the 
h  rbwirs  of  some  island,  with  which  we  were  extremely  rmpat.ent  to  fall 
L  .  murmuring  at  the  fate,  that  had  destined  us  to  traverse  so  long  a  space 

-  in w  left  Lmtschatka,  wr.hout  making  the  most  tr.fl,ng  d.scovery^ 
These  birds,  the  quantity  of  which  became  innumerable,  when  we  had 
Je!  h  d  the  atitude  of  V  south,  excited  in  us  every  moment  the  hope  of 

%  some  land,  but,  though  our  horizon  was  o  v.  e.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
„eeted  our  eyes.    It  is  true  we  made  little  way.  The  breezes  disconti 
redthen  w    were  in  the  latitude  of      south,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Kgh  winds,  fiom  the  north  to  the  west-north-west,  w>th  whrch  I  ganred 
a  lit  1    ast hg,  as  I  was  apprehensive  of  falling  to  leeward  of  the  Fr.endly 
sWs     Dur  ng  these  calms  we  caught  a  few  sharks  wh.ch  we  preferred 
t  si  meat,  a'd  we  killed  some  sea-fowl,  which  we  ate  m  hashes. 
Th  u  hXs  were  very  lean,  and  had  an  insufferably  fishy  taste  and  smel 
l  us  who  were  so  much  m  want  of  fresh  provision  they  appe^ed  aim  t 
as  good  as  woodcocks.    The  black  *,  and  those  comp  etely  whrte. 

:  e  p  culiar  to  the  South  Sea,  and  I  never  saw  any  in  the  Atlan.rc^  We 
It' more  of  these,  than  of  boobies  and  man-of-war  brrds.  and  hey 
few  round  us  in  such  numbers,  particularly  durmg  the  n.ght,  that  we 
tere  stunned  with  their  noise,  and  could  scaixely  carry  on  a  conversation 
I  the  quarter-deck.  Our  fowling-pieces,  however,  wh.ch  were  handled 
with  toLble  success,  revenged  us  for  their  screammg,  and  procured  us 
Tome  food  that  was  eatable  .  but  they  disappeared,  when  we  got  beyond 

-  ,the  latitude  of  6°. 


Sea. 
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The  winds  from  the  north-west  to  the  west,  which  had  begun  about  the  1787. 
latitude  of  3*^  south,  but  very  faintly,  and  with  a  very  clear  sky,  now  reigned  •'^^^^'^^^^ 
with  impetuosity,  and  held  us  to  the  latitude  of  1 2°.  A  heavy  swell  from 
the  west  made  our  ships  labour  greatly.  Our  rigging,  grown  rotten  from 
the  constant  humidity  to  which  we  were  exposed  during  our  navigation  on 
the  coast  of  Tartary,  was  giving  way  every  moment ;  and  we  did  not  re- 
place it  till  the  last  extremity,  lest  we  should  exhaust  our  store.  Squalls, 
thunder  storms,  and  rain,  accompanied  us  constantly  as  far  as  the  latitude  Decern' 
of  10°  50\  which  we  did  not  reach  till  the  2d  of  December.  The  wind,  2. 
without  changing  it's  direction,  then  became  more  moderate,  and  the  wea- 
ther very  clear.  Yi e  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  lu-nar  observations, 
and  thus  rectifying  the  error  of  our  timekeepers ;  which  appeared  to  have 
lost  five  minutes  of  time  since  our  departure  from  Kamtschatka,  or  to  give 
our  longitude  1°  1 5^  too  far  east. 

According  to  our  longitude  by  observation,  which  gave  us  1 70"  7'  west^ 
we  passed  directly  over  the  spot  assigned  to  Byron's  Islands  of  Danger,  for 
we  were  in  their  latitude;  and  as  we  neither  perceived  land,  nor  the 
slightest  indication  of  any  being  near,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  different  longitude 
must  be  given  them ;  the  calculation  of  BjTon  being  founded  on  the  defec- 
tive method  of  dead-reckoning.  The  next  day,  the  3d  of  December,  we  3. 
were  in  the  latitude  of  ir  south,  longitude  by  observation  170° 

7'  1^',  and  consequently  in  the  parallel  of  Quiros's  hla  de  Gente  Uermosa„ 
or  Island  of  the  Handsome  Nation,  only  a  degree  farther  east.  I  would 
have  run  a  few  degrees  westward  in  search  of  it ;  but  the  wind  blew  di- 
rectly from  that  quarter,  and  the  situation  of  the  island  is  too  uncertain,  to 
be  sought  by  plying  to  windward :  accordingly  I  deemed  it  most  advisa- 
ble, to  avail  myself  of  the  westerly  v/inds  for  getting  into  the  parallel  of 
the  Navigators'  Islands  of  Bougainville,  which  are  a  French  discovery,  and  ' 
where  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  refreshments,  of  which  we  were  in 
great  need. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  at  three  in  the  afternoon/ we  made  the  eastern- 

VOL.  II.  ~  ^ 
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most  of  these  islands,  and  stood  towards  it  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
when  we  continued  plying  till  morning.  As  I  intended  to  put  in  there,  if 
I  found  any  anchorage,  I  passed  through  the  channel  between  the  great  and 
small  island,  which  M'  Bougainville  left  to  the  southward.  It  is  narrow, 
being  scarcely  a  league  over  j  but  it  appears  to  be  clear,  and  free  from  dan- 
ger. We  were  in  the  passage  at  noon,  when  our  latitude  by  observation, 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  was  14°  l'  south.  The  south  point  of  one  of  the 
islands  then  bore  from  us  south  36°  west,  so  that  it's  latitude  is  14°  8'. 

We  perceived  no  canoes  till  we  were  in  the  channel ;  though  we  had 
seen  habitations  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island,  and  a  considerable 
group  of  Indians,  sitting  in  a  circle  under  some  cocoa  trees,  appearing  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  our  ships  afforded  them  without  any  emotion.  They 
did  not  then  launch  any  canoe,  or  follow  us  along  the  shore.    The  land 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred  toises,  is  very  steep,  and  covered 
to  the  summit  with  large  trees,  among  which  we  distinguished  a  great 
number  of  cocoas.    The  houses  are  built  about  half  way  up  the  hill, 
where  the  islanders  breathe  a  more  temperate  air.    Near  them  we  per- 
ceived some  land  cleared,  probably  for  planting  yams,  or  sweet  potatoes  i 
but  upon  the  whole  the  island  exhibits  no  great  appearance  of  fertility,  and 
in  any  other  part  of  the  South  Sea  I  should  have  supposed  it  uninhabited. 
In  this  I  should  have  been  egregiously  mistaken ;  since  two  small  islands, 
which  form  the  western  side  of  the  channel  through  which  we  passed^  are 
likewise  inhabited.    We  observed  five  canoes  put  off  from  them,  which ' 
joined  eleven  others,  that  came  from  the  island  to  the  east.    These  canoes, 
after  paddling  several  times  round  our  ships  with  an  appearance  of  distrust, 
at  length  ventured  to  approach  us,  and  make  a  few  exchanges  ;  but  these 
were  so  trifling,  that  we  procured  only  a  score  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  couple 
of  blue  gallinules.    These  islanders,  like  all  those  of  the  South  Sea,  were 
not  over-honest  in  their  dealings ;  and  when  they  had  received  the  price 
of  their  cocoa-nuts  beforehand,  it  was  seldom  they  did  not  put  off,  with- 
out delivering  the  articles  for  which  we  had  bargained.    It  is  true  these 
thefts  were  of  little  importance  i  for  a  few  strings  of  beads,  and  strips  of 
red  cloth,  were  scarcely  worth  redemanding. 
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We  sounded  several  times  in  the  channel,  but  got  no  ground  with  a  line  1787. 
of  a  hundred  fathoms,  though  less  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Hoping  ^^^^^ember. 
to  find  shelter  behind  a  point,  we  continupd  our  course,  in  order  to  double 
it :  but  the  island  is  not  so  wide,  as  it  appears  on  the  plan  of  M"^  Bougain- 
ville J  on  the  contrary,  it  terminates  in  a  point,  and  it's  greater  diameter 
does  not  exceed  a  league.  We  found  a  surf  from  the  east  breaking  upon 
the  coast,  which  is  full  of  reefs ;  and  we  were  convinced  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  seek  an  anchorage  there.  We  then  directed  our  course  from 
the  opening  of  the  channel  so  as  to  run  along  the  two  islands  on  the 
west,  which  together  are  nearly  as  large  as  that  on  the  east.  These  two 
islands  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  channel  not  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  at  their  western  extremity  appears  an  islet,  which  I  should  have 
called  a  large  rock,  had  it  not  been  covered  with  trees.  Before  we  doubled 
the  two  southern  points  of  the  channel,  we  lay  completely  becalmed,  and 
tossed  about  by  a  pretty  heavy  swell,  which  made  mc  apprehensive  of  falling 
aboard  the  Astrolabe.  Fortunately  a  few  light  puffs  of  wind  soon  extricated 
us  from  this  unpleasant  situation,  which  had  prevented  us  from  attending 
to  the  harangue  of  an  old  Indian,  who  held  a  branch  of  kava  in  his  hand, 
and  pronounced  an  oration  of  considerable  length.  We  knev/,  from  what 
we  had  read  of  several  voyages,  that  it  was  a  token  of  peace ;  and  throw- 
ing hirn  some  pieces  of  cloth,  we  answered  by  the  word  fayo,  which  signi- 
fies friend  in  the  dialect  of  several  of  the  South  Sea  islands ;  but  we  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  to  understand  and  pronounce  distinctly  the 
words  of  the  vocabularies  we  had  extracted  from  Cook. 

When  at  length  the  breeze  reached  us,  we  made  sail  to  get  an  offing 
from  the  coast,  and  be  out  of  the  region  of  calms.  All  the  canoes  then 
came  up  to  us.  They  go  in  general  pretty  well  with  a -sail,  but  very  in- 
differently with  their  paddles ;  and  could  be  of  use  only  to  people  who  are 
expert  swimmers,  for  they  are  oversetting  every  moment.  This  is  an  ac- 
cident, however,  at  which  they  feel  less  surprise  and  anxiety,  than  we 
should  at  a  hat's  blowing  off :  they  lift  up  the  canoe  on  their  shoulders, 
and  after  they  have  emptied  it  of  the  water,  get  into  it  again,  well  assured 
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1787.  that  they  shall  have  the  same  operation,  to  perform  within  half  an  hour, 
December.  difficult  to  preserve  a  balance  in  these  ticklish  things,  as  in 

dancing  upon  a  rope.  ,  - 

These  islanders  are  for  the  most  part  stoutly  made,  and'  their  mean  size 
appeared  to  me  to  be  five  feet  seven  or  eight  inches.    The  colour  of  their 
skin  is  nearly  that  of  the  Algerines,  or  other  people  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
Their  hair  is  long,  and  turned  up  on  the  crown  of  the  head.    The  fea- 
tures of  the  men  are  not  very  agreeable  ^  and  those  of  the  women  I  saw, 
who  were  but  two,  had  not  a  whit  more  dehcacy.    The  youngest  of 
these,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  about  eighteen,  had  a  frightfhl  and 
disgusting  ulcer  on  one  leg.r   Several  of  these  islanders  had  considerable 
^     sores  J  and  it  is  possible,  that  they  were  the  commencement  of  elephantia- 
sis, for  I  observed  among  them  two  men-,  whose  ulcerated  legs,  as  thick- 
as  their  body,  left  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  their  disease.  They 
approached  us  with  fear,  and  unarmed  ;  and.  every  thing  indicated,,  that 
they  were  as  peaceable  as  the  natives  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands.. 
We  thought  they  had  left  us  not  to  return,  and  their  apparent  poverty  ren- 
dered this  a  matter  of  little  regret;  but  the  breeze  having  slackened 
greatly  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  canoes  came  with  several  others  two 
leagues  out  to  sea,  to  offer  us  fresh  articles  of  barter.    When  they  left  us 
they  had  gone  ashore,  and  returned  more  richly  laden  than  before.  We 
now  obtained  from  them  several  curiosities  belonging  to  their  dress,  five 
fowls,  ten  gallinules,  a  small  pig,  and  the  most  beautiful  dove  we  had  ever 
seen.    It's  general  colour  was  white  ;  it's  head,  of  a  beautiful  violet ;  it's 
wings,  green;  and  the  forepart  of  it's  neck,  covered  with  little  red  and 
v^hite  spots,  like  the  leaves  of  the  anemone.    This  little  creature  was 
tame,  and  would  eat  out  of  the  hand  or  the  mouth;  but  it  was  scarcely 
probable  that  we  should  be  able  to  carry  it  alive  to  Europe.    In  fact,  it's 
-  death  allowed  us  to  preserve  only  it's  covering,  which  soon  lost  all  it's  ori- 

ginal splendour.  As^the  Astrolabe  had  constantly  taken  the  lead  in  this 
route,  the  canoes  had  begun  their  barter  with  de  Langle,  who  purchased 
from  the  Indians  two  dogs,  which  we  found  very  excellent. 
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Though  the  canoes  of  these  islanders  were  skilfully  executed,  and  af-    1787,  . 
forded  proof  of  their  ability  in  working  in  wood,  we  could  not  prevail  on  ^^"™t)er. 
them  to  take  our  hatchets,  or  any  iron  tools ;  and  they  preferred  a  few  ' 
glass  beads,  which  could  be  of  no  utility,  to  any  thing  we  could  offer  them 
in  iron  or  cloth.    They  sold  us  a  wooden  vessel  full  of  cocoa-nut  oil, 
which  had  exactly  the  shape  of  one  of  our  earthen  pots,  and  which  no  Eu- 
ropean workman  would  have  thought  could  be  made  without  a  lathe. 
Their  ropes  are  round,  and  braided  like  our  watch  strings.    Their  mats  are 
very  fine  :  but  their  cloths  inferior  both  in  colour  and  texture  to  those  of  the 
Easter  and  Sandwich  Islands.    They  appear  likewise  to  be  very  scarce^  , 
for  all  these  islanders  were  completely  naked,  and  they  sold  us  only  two 
pieces. 

As  we  were  certain  of  meeting  with  a  much  larger  island  farther  to  the 
west,  at  which  we  might  hope  at  least  to  find  shelter,  if  there  were  no  / 
harbour,  we  deferred  making  more  ample  observations,  till  our  arrival  at 
that  island ;  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  M''  Bougainville,  must  be 
separated  from  the  last  islet,  which  was  on  our  beam  when  night  came, 
only  by  a  channel  of  eight  leagues.    After  sunset  I  continued  standing  to 
the  westward  only  for  three  or  four  leagues,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  plying  under  an  easy  sail.    When  day  came,  I  was  greatly  surprised  not 
to  see  the  land  to  leeward  j  and  we  did  not  make  it  till  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  the  channel  is  much  wider,  than  it  is  laid  down  on  the  plan,  ., 
which  had  been  my  guide.    In  a  voyage,  which,  for  the  accuracy  of  it's 
observations,  and  the  extent  and  importance.of  it's  discoveries,  is  inferior 
only  to  those  of  Cook,  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  plans  had  been  drawn  ? 
with  more  care,  and  on  a  larger  scale. 

We  did  not  reach  the  north-east  point  of  the  island  of  Maouna  tilLfive  - 
in  the  evening.    Intending  to  look  out  for.  an  anchorage,  I  made  signal  for 
the  Astrolabe  to  haul  her  wind,  that  we  might  stretch  backward  and  for-  ■ 
ward  to  windward  of  the  island  during  the  night,  and  have  daylight  to 
explore  it  more  minutely.    Though  we  were  three  leagues  from  the  land„ 
three  or  four  canoes  came  aboard  us  the  same  evening,  and  brought  hog& 
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1787.    and  fruits,  which  they  exchanged  for  beads,  whence  we  entertained  a  very 
December,  favourable  opinion  of  the  richness  of  the  island. 

0,  On  the  9th,  in  the  morning,  we  re-approached  the  land,  and  ran  along 
it  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  reef  of  coral 
rock,  on  which  the  sea  broke  violently :  but  the  reef  nearly  touches  the 
shore,  and  the  coast  forms  several  little  coves,  before  which  we  sayir 
openings,  affording  a  passage  for  canoes,  and  probably  even  for  any  of  our 
boats.  We  saw  several  villages  at  the  heads  of  all  these  coves  j  from  which 
came  off  an  immense  number  of  canoes,  loaded  with  hogs,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  other  fruits,  which  we  purchased  for  glass  beads.  This  abundance 
increased  my  wish  to  anchor ;  and  we  saw,  besides,  water  rushing  in  cas- 
cades from  the  mountains  to  the  foot  of  the  villages.  So  many  advantages 
rendered  me  far  from  difficult  respecting  our  anchorage :  I  stood  as  close 
as  possible  along  the  shore ;  and  at  four  o'clock,  having  found  a  bank 
composed  of  broken  shells,  with  very  Uttle  coral,  in  thirty  fathoms  water, 
a  mile  from  the  land,  we  let  go  our  anchor.  We  rolled  very  much,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  a  heavy  swell  setting  on  the  shore,  though  the 
wind  blevv^  from  the  land. 

We  immediately  hoisted  out  our  boats :  and  the  same  day,       de  Lan- 
gle  and  several  officers,  with  three  boats  manned  and  armed  from  the  two 
ships,  landed  at  the  village,  where  they  were  received  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.    As  night  was  coming  on  when  they  reached  the  shore,  the  In- 
dians kindled  a  large  fire,  to  light  the  landing  place.    They  brought  our 
people  birds,  hogs,  and  fruits ;  and  after  an  hour's  stay  our  boats  returnedon 
board.    Every  person  appeared  satisfied  with  this  reception  ;  and  our  only 
regret  was  our  being  anchored  in  such  a  bad  roadstead,  where  the  ships 
rolled  as  if  they  were  in  the  open  sea.    Though  we  were  sheltered  from 
all  the  winds  that  could  blow  between  the  north,  east,  and  south,  a  calm 
was  sufficient  to  expose  us  to  extreme  danger,  if  our  cables  should  chance 
to  be  cut ;  and  the  impracticability  of  getting  under  way  left  us  no  re- 
source against  a  tolerably  strong  breeze  from  the  north-west.    We  knew, 
from  the  accounts  of  those  navigators  who  had  preceded  us,  that  the  trade 
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winds  are  far  from  constant  in  these  latitudes,  where  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  1787. 
get  to  the  east  as  to  the  west,  which  encourages  the  long  voyages  these  ■^^•^^'^ber, 
people  undertake  to  leeward.  We  ourselves  had  experienced  this  incon- 
stancy of  the  winds,  the  westerly  breezes  not  having  quitted  us  before 
we  reached  the  latitude  of  12°.  In  consequence  of  these  reflections  I 
passed  an  uncomfortable  night ;  the  more,  as  a  storm  came  on  from  the 
north,  whence  the  wind  blew  with  considerable  violence :  but  happily  the 
land  wind  prevailed. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  XXIV. 


Manners,  Customs,  and  Arts,  of  the  Natives  of  Maouna-^Contrast  be- 
tween this  fertile,  smiling  Country,  and  the  Ferocity  of  it's  Inhabitants-- 
"The  Swell  grows  very  heavy,  and  we  are  obliged  to  get  under  way—M  de 

,Langle,  desirous  of  getting  Water,  goes  ashore  with  four  Boats,  manned 
and  armed— He  and  eleven  Persons,  belonging  to  the  two  Ships'  Crews, 

^  are  assassinated-^Narrative  of  the  Particulars  of  this  Event. 


-1787.       THE  rising  of  the  sun  the  next  morning  gave  me  the  promise  of  a  fine 
.Pecember.  day ;  and  of  this  I  resolved  to  avail  myself  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
tring the  country,  observing  the  inhabitants  at  their  own  homes,  taking  in 
water,  and  then  getting  under  way,  as  prudence  forbad  me  to  pass  another 
/      -night  at  this  anchorage.         de  Langle  likewise  deemed  this  anchoring 
ground  too  unsafe  to  remain  longer  there  :  thus  we  agreed,  to  get  under 
way  in  the  afternoon,  and  employ  the  morning,  which  was  very  fine, 
partly  in  trading  for  hogs  and  fruits.    As  soon  as  day  broke,  the  islanders 
had  come  round  the  two  ships  in  a  hundred  canoes,  laden  with  different 
kinds  of  provision,  which  they  would  exchange  for  nothing  but  beads. 
These  were  diamonds  of  the  highest  value  to  them  3  while  they  despised 
our  hatchets,  cloths,  and  other  articles  of  barter.    While  part  of  the  crew 
was  employed  in  keeping  the  Indians  in  order,  and  trading  with  them,  the 
rest  were  filling  the  boats  with  empty  casks  for  fetching  water.    At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  M"^'^  de  Clonard  and  Colinet  set  off  with  two  of 
our  boats,  manned  and  armed,  for  this  purpose,  and  de  Monti  and 

Bellegarde  with  two  of  the  Astrolabe's,  for  a  bay  about  a  league  off,  and 
a  little  to  windward,  which  rendered  it  convenient  for  them  to  sail  back 
.to  the  ships  when  laden.  I  followed  M"^"  de  Clonard  and  de  Monti  very 
^soon  in  my  pinnace,  and  landed  at  tli€  same  time  as  they  did.  _  Unfortu- 
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nately,  M""  de  Langle  thought  proper  to  go  in  his  jolly-boat,  to  visit  a  se-  1787. 
cond  cove,  about  a  league  from  our  watering  place  1  and  this  excursion,  December, 
from  w^hich  he  returned  delighted,  and  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
village  he  had  visited,  was,  as  will  appear,  the  cause  of  our  misfortune. 
The  cove,  towards  which  we  steered  with  our  large  boats,  v/as  spacious 
and  convenient.    They  lay  afloat  in  it  at  low  water,  within  half  a  pistol- 
shot  of  the  shore.    The  water  was  fine  and  easily  obtained :  and  M"^^^^^  de 
Clonard  and  Monti  conducted  every  thing  with  great  order.    A  line  of 
marines  was  drawn  up  between  the  shore  and  the  Indians,  of  whom  there 
were  about  two  hundred,  including  several  women  and  children.  V/e 
•prevailed  on  them  all  to  sit  down  under  some  cocoa  trees,  which  were  not 
above  sixteen  yards  from  our  boats.    Each  had  with  him  fowls,  hogs, 
parrots,  pigeons,  or  fruits ;  and  they  were  all  for  selling  them  at  once, 
which  occasioned  a  little  confusion. 

The  women,  some  of  whom  were  very  pretty,  offered,  with  their 
fruits  and  their  fowls,  their  favours  to  all,  who  had  beads  to.  give  them. 
In  a  very  little  while  they  endeavoured  to  pass  through  the  line  of  ma- 
rines, who  made  too  feeble  a  resistance  to  repulse  them.    Their  manners 
were  gentle,  sprightly,  and  engaging  :  against  such  attacks,  an  European 
who  has  sailed  round  the  globe,  a  Frenchman  in  particular,  has  no  wea- 
pons of  defence.    They  found  no  great  difficulty  in  breaking  the  line:  the 
men  then  came  up,  and  the  confusion  increased  :  but  some  Indians,  whom 
we  took  for  chiefs,  appeared  armed  with  sticks,  and  re-established  order ; 
each  returned  to  his  place    and  the  market  recommenced,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.    An  affair  took  place  in  our  long- 
boat, however,  which  was  an  absolute  act  of  hostility,  but  which  I  wished 
to  repress  without  shedding  blood.    An  Indian  had  gotten  upon  the  stern 
of  our  long-boat,  seized  a  mallet,  and  given  one  of  our  sailors  several 
blows  on  the  arms  and  back  with  it.    I  ordered  four  of  the  strongest  sea- 
men to  lay  hold  of  him  and  throw  him  into  the  water,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.    The  rest  of  the  islanders  appeared  to  disapprove  their  coun- 
tryman's behaviour,  and  the  quarrel  ended  there.    Perhaps  a  little  severity 
would  have  been  proper  by  way  of  example,  to  awe  these  people,  and  ren- 
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der  them  sensible  of  the  superiority  our  arms  gave  us  over  their  persona! 
strength  i  for  their  stature,  being  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  their 
muscular  limbs,  and  Herculean  form,  gave  them  such  an  idea  of  their  su« 
periority,  as  rendered  us  little  formidable  in  their  eyes :  but,  as  I  had  lit- 
tle time  to  stay  with  these  islanders,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  inflict  any  more 
serious  punishment  on  him  who  had  ofi^ended  us.  To  give  them  some 
idea  of  our  pov^rer,  however,  I  contented  myself  with  purchasing  three 
pigeons,  which  we  let  fly,  and  shot  before  the  whole  assembly.  This  ap- 
peared to  inspire  them  with  some  fear ;  and  I  confess  I  expected  more  from^ 
this  sentiment,  than  from  that  of  benevolence,  of  which  men  scarcely 
emerged  from  the  savage  state  are  seldom  susceptible. 

While  every  thing  was  going  on  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  and  our 
casks  were  filling  with  water,  I  thought  I  might  venture  about  two  hun- 
dred paces,  to  visit  a  delightful  village,  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  or 
rather  orchard,  the  trees  of  which  were  loaded  with  fruit.    The  houses 
were  placed  in  a  circle,  about  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  the  centre 
of  which  formed  a  beautiful  green,  while  the  trees,  with  which  it  was 
shaded,  kept  it  delightfully  cool.    Women,  children,  and  old  men,  ac- 
-xompanied  me,  and  invited  me  into  their  houses.    They  spread  the  finest 
and  freshest  mats  on  the  floor,  which  was  formed  of  little  pebbles,  picked 
out  for  the  purpose,  and  raised  about  two  feet,  to  secure  them  from  damp- 
ness.   I  entered  into  the  handsomest  of  the  huts,  which  probably  belonged 
to  a  chief;  and  was  extremely  surprised  to  see  a  spacious  alcove  of  lattice- 
work, as  well  executed  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The 
most  skilful  architect  could  not  have  given  a  more  elegant  curve  to 
the  extremities  of  the  ellipsis,  which  terminated  this  hut :  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of  pillars,  five  feet  distant  from  each  other,  farmed  of 
trunks  of  trees,  very  neatly  worked,  between  which  were  fine  mats,  laid 
one  over  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  with  great  art,  and  drawing  up  or 
letting  down  with  cords,  like  our  Venetian  blinds.    The  rest  of  the  house 
was  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree» 

This  charming  country  unites  the  advantages  of  a  soil  fruitful  without 
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■cultivation,  and  a  climate  requiring  no  clothes.  The  cocoa,  plantain,  1737 
guava,  orange,  and  bread-fruit  tree,  bestow  on  these  fortunate  people  abun-  December 
fiance  of  wholesome  nourishment ;  and  fowls,  hogs,  and  dogs,  which 
Jive  on  the  surplus  of  their  produce,  afford  them  an  agreeable  change. 
They  were  so  wealthy,  and  had  so  few  wants,  that  they  despised  our 
cloths  and  instruments  of  iron,  and  would  accept  only  beads :  abundantly 
supplied  with  articles  of  real  utility,  they  desired  nothing  but  super-» 
iluities. 

They  had  sold  at  our  market  upwards  of  two  hundred  tamed  wood^ 
pigeons,  which  would  only  eat  out  of  the  hand ;  and  they  had  bartered 
with  us  turtle-doves,  and  beautiful  parrots,  as  tame  as  the  pigeons.  What 
imagination  would  not  conceive  this  delightful  place  the  abode  of  feJi», 
city!    These  islanders,  we  were  continually  saying,  must  be  the  hap« 
piest  people  upon  earth  :  surrounded  with  their  wives  and  children,  they 
pass  their  days  serene  and  tranquil  in  the  bosom  of  repose :  they  have  no 
ether  care,  but  that  of  bringing  up  birds,  and,  like  the  first  man,  of  ga- 
thering without  labour  the  fruits  that  hang  over  their  heads.    But  wc 
were  mistaken:  this  charming  abode  was  not  that  -of  innocence.  We 
saw  no  weapons,  it  is  true :  but  the  bodies  of  these  Indians,  covered  with 
scars,  proved,  that  they  were  often  at  war,  or  quarrelling  with  one  an- 
other.; and  their  features  announced  a  ferociousness  not  perceptible  in  the 
countenances  of  the  women.    Nature,  no  doubt,  left  this  impression  on 
the  persons  ^f  these  Indians,  as  a  warning,  that  man,  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  savage  state,  and  Hving  in  anarchy,  is  a  more  malignant  being  than 
the  wildest  beast. 

This  first  visit  ended  without  any  dispute  capable  of  producing  serious 
consequences ;  though  I  was  informed  some  private  quarrels  had  occurred 
h.ut  they  had  been  quashed  by  extreme  prudence.  Stones  had  been  thrown 
at -M--  Rollm,  our  surgeon  :  an  islander,  pretending  to  admire  de  Mon- 
neron's  hanger,  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  him ,  but,  remaining  master 
of  the  sheath  only,  he  fled  away  affrighted  at  the  sight  of  the  naked  blade. 
I  perceived,  that  these  islanders  were  very  turbulent,  and  in  Httie  subor-. 
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1787.    dinatlon  to  their  chiefs  :.  but  I  intended  to  sail  in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
Pecember.     ^tukted  myself  at  having  attached  little  importance  to  the  triflmg  vexa- 
tions we  had  experienced.    About  noon  I  returned  on  board  m  the  pm- 
■  '  nace  and  the  long-boats  followed  me  closely.    I  found  it  difficult  to  get 
'      alongside,  as  both  our  ships  were  surrounded  with  canoes,  and  the  market 
by  no  means  thinned.    When  I  went  ashore  I  left  the  ship  in  charge  of 
Boutin,  giving  him  directions  to  adopt  whatever  regulations  he  might 
think  proper,  either  permitting  a  few  islanders  to  come  on  board,  or  ab- 
solutely  prohibiting  it,  as  circumstances  might  appear  to  require.    On  the 
'     quarter-deck  I  found  seven  or  eight  Indians,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  m- 
deduced  to  me  as  a  chief.  Boutin  informed  me,  that  he  could 

'     not  have  prevented  their  entering  the  ship,  unless  by  firing  upon  them  c 
that   when  they  compared  their  bodily  strength  with  ours,  they  laughed 
at  our  threats,  and  ridiculed  our  sentries :  that,  knowing  the  moderatiori^ 
of  mv  principles,  he  was  unwilling  to  employ  violent  means   by  which 
alone^hey  could  be  restrained.    He  added  that,  since  the  chief  had  come 
on  board,  the  islanders  who  were  there  before  him  had  been  much  quieter 
and  less  insolent.    I  made  this  chief  many  presents,  and  showed  him  to^ 
kens  of  the  greatest  good  will.    Wishing  afterwards  to  impress  him  with 
a  h^^h  opinion  of  our  strength,  I  ordered  different  trials  of  the  use  of 
our'arms  to  be  exhibited  before  him  :  but  their  effect  made  little  im- 
pression on  him  3  and  he  appeared  to  me,  to  think  them  fit  only  for  kilhng 
birds. 

Our  boats  arrived  laden  with  water,  and  every  thing  was  prepared  for 
getting  under  way,  by  favour  of  a  light  breeze  from  the  land,  wh.ch  made 
us  hope  that  we  should  have  time  to  get  a  little  offing.    M'  de  Langk  re- 
turned from  his  excursion  .at  the  same  time.    He  informed  me  that  he 
had  landed  at  a  noble  harbour  for  boats,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  delightful 
viHa«,  and  near  a  rill  of  the  most  limpid  water.    As  he  passed  by  his  own. 
vessel,  he  had  given  orders  for  getting  under  way,  the  necessity  of  which 
he  felt  as  well  as  myself;  but  he  was  very  importunate  for  us  to  stand  off 
and  on  a  league  from  the  land,  while  we  got  in  a  few  more  boat-loads  of 
water,  before  we  left  the  island.    However  strongly  I  insisted,  that  we 
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Iiad  not  the  least  need  of  it,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  give  up  his  point ; 
for  he  had  embraced  the  system  of  Cook,  and  thought  fresh  water  a  hun- 
dred times  preferable  to  what  had  been  some  time  in  the  hold  ;  and  as 
some  of  his  crew  had  slight  symptoms  of  scurvy,  he  thought,  with  justice, 
that  we  owed  them  every  means  of  alleviating  them  in  our  power.  Beside, 
no  island  could  be  compared  to  this  for  abundance  of  provision  :  the  two 
ships  had  already  procured  upward  of  five  hundred  hogs,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fowls,  pigeons,  and  fruits  y  and  all  this  had  cost  us  only  a  few 
beads. 

Of  the  weiglit  of  these  observations  I  was  perfectly  aware,  but  a  secret 
presentiment  prevented  me  at  first  from  yielding  to  it.    I  represented  to 
M^de  Langle,  that  I  found  these  islanders  too  turbulent  to  risk  sending 
boats  ashore,  when  we  could  not  support  them  by  our  cannon  from  the 
ships  i  and  that  our  forbearance  had  served  only  to  increase  the  boldness  of 
these  Indians,  who  considered  only  personal  strength,  in  which  we  were 
much  inferior  to  them^  but  nothing  could  shake  his  resolution.    He  re-> 
plied  to  me,  that  my  refusal  would  render  me  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  the  scurvy,  which  began  to  appear  with  some  violence:  that,  beside, 
the  harbour  of  which  he  spoke  was  much  more  convenient  than  the  place 
where  we  had  watered;  and,  lastly,  he  requested  that  I  would  allow  him 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition,  assuring  me,  that  in  three 
hours  he  would  return  with  all  the  boats  laden  with  water.         de  Langle 
was  a  man  of  such  judgment  and  understanding,  that  this  consideration 
more  than  any  thing  else,  prevailed  on  me  to  consent,  or  ratlier  made  me 
give  up  my  opinion  to  his  :  accordingly  I  promised  him,  that  we  would 
continue  standing  off  and  on  all  night :  that  the  next  morning  our  two- 
long-boats  and  cutters  should  go  ashore,  manned  and  armed  as\e  might 
think  proper,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  conducted  under  his  orders. 

We  soon  found  that  we  had  not  been  too  muck  in  haste  to  ^et  under 
way.  When  we  got  up  our  anchor,  we  found  one  of  the  strands  of  the- 
cable  cut  through  by  the  coral  rock,  as  the  whole  cable  would  have  been 
in  two  hours  more.    It  was  now  too  late,  being  four  o'clock  in  the  after.- 
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1787.  aoon,  to  think  of  sending  our  boats  ashore.;  accordingly  we  postponed  it 
December.  morning.  At  night,  as  it  came  to  blow  hard,  and  the  wind  was  every 
moment  shifting  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another,  I  was  induced 
to  bear  off  from  the  land  to  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues  j  and  when 
day  came  it.fell  a  dead  calm,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  get  nearer  the  shore 
till  nine  o'clock,  when  a  light  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  north-east,  with 
which  I  stood  in  for  the  island,  from  which  we  were  not  more  than  a  short 
league  at  eleven. 

M"'"  Boutin  and  Mouton  were  now  sent  with  my  long-boat  and 
barge  to  the  Astrolabe,  to  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  de 
Langle.  Every  person  that  had  any  symptoms  of  scurvy,  was  sent  m  the 
boats,  with  six  marines  armed,  having  the  master  at  arms  at  their  head.  In 
the  two  boats  were  eight  and  twenty  men,  and  about  twenty  empty  casks, 
intended  to  be  filled  with  water.  de  Lamanon  and  Colinet,  though 

ill  were  of  the  number.         de  Vaujuas,  a  convalescent,  accompanied 
de  Langle  in  his  barge.         Gobien,  a  midshipman,  had  the  command 
of  the  Astrolabe's  long-boat  ;  and  de  la  Martiniere  and  Lavaux, 

with  father  Receveur,  made  part  of  the  thirty-three  persons  who  went  from 
that  ship  The  best  of  our  hands  were  among  the  sixty-one  persons  who 
went  on  shore  -on  this  occasion.  de  Langle  armed  all  his  people  with 
muskets  and  .cutlasses,  and  six  swivels  were  mounted  on  the  long-boats.  1 
had  left  it  entirely  to  himself  to  provide  as  might  think  necessary  for 
his  safety  Our  certainty  that  we  had  had  no  dispute  with  thes^  people, 
for  which  they  could  retain  any  resentment,  the  vast  number  of  canoes  that 
-  -  surrounded  us  in  the  offijig,  and  the  .air  of  gaiety  and  confidence  that  reigned 
in  our  market,  tended  to  augment  his  security;  and  mine,  I  .confess  could 
npt  have  been  greater  ,  but  it  was -contrary  to  my  principles  to  send  boats 
ashore,  that  could  neither  he  supported  nor  even  seen  from  our  vessels, 
without  extreme  necessity,  more  particularly  among  a  numerous  people. 

The  boats  left  the  Astrolabe  at  half  after  twelve,  and  reached  the  water- 
in, -place  in  less  than  three  quarters  .of  an  hour.  But  what  was  the  surprise 
of  all  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  M^ie  Langle  himself,  to  find,  mstead  of  a 
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large  and  commodious  bay,  a  cove  filled  with  coral,  into  which  there  was  1787. 
no  penetrating  but  by  means  of  a  winding  channel  not  five  and  twenty  feet  December, 
Vide,  and  where  the  surf  broke  as  on  a  bar  !    When  they  got  in,  they  had 
not  three  feet  of  water.   The  long-boats  grounded,  and  the  barges  remained 
afloat,  only  because  they  were  hauled  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.    Unfortunately       de  Langle  had  reconnoitred 
this  bay  at  high- water.    He  had  not  imagined  that  the  tide  rose  five  or  six- 
feet  at  these  islands  j  and  he  thought  his  eyes  deceived  him.    His  first 
thought  was,  to  quit  the  bay,  in  order  to  repair  to  that  where  we  had  al- 
ready taken  in  water,  and  which  had  every  convenience:  but  the  air  of  ' 
gentleness  and  tranquillity  that  appeared  among  the  people,  who  waited' 
for  him  on  the  shore,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  fruits  and  hogs  j  the  women 
and  children,  whom  he  observed  among  the  islanders,  and  who  are  cau- 
tiously kept  aloof  when  they  have  any  hostile  intentions,  all  tended  to  divert 
him  from  his  first  prudent  design,  which  an  inconceivable  fatality  pre^ 
vented  him  from  following'., 

The  casks  from  the  four  boats  were  landed  with  the  utmost  tranquiHit5^ 
Excellent  order  was  preserved  on  the  shore  by  the  marines,  who  formed  a 
hne   so  as  to  leave  a  free  space  for  the  working  party.    T^ut  this  calm  was 
of  short  duration.    Several  canoes,  after  having- sold  their  ladings  of  pro- 
vision  on  board  our  ships,  had  retiirned  ashore,  and  all  landed  in  this  bay 
so  that  It  was  gradually  filled.    Instead  of  two  hundred  persons,  including 
women  and  children,  whom      de  Langle  found  when  he  arrived  at  half ' 
after  one,,  there  were  ten  or-  twelve  hundred  b^  three  o'clock.    The  num 
ber  of  canoes  trading  with  us  in  the  morning  was  so  great,  that  we  scarcely 
noticed  It's  diminution  in  the  afternoon;  and  I  congratulated  myself  for 
retaining  them  at  the  ships,  hoping  that  our  boats  would  be  the  more  quiet 
In  this,  however,  I  was  greatly  mistaken.    The  situation  of  M-de  Lan- 
gle became  every  moment  more  embarrassing.    Seconded  by  M«-  de 
Vaujuas,  Boutin,  Colinet,  and  Gobien,  he  succeeded  in  embarking  his 
water:  but  the  bay  was  nearly  dry,  and  he  could  not  hope  to  get  his  boats 
afloat  before  four  o'clock.    He  stepped  into  them,  however,  with  his  dU 
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1787     tachment,  and  posted  himself  in  the  bow,  withhis  musket,  and  hismarines, 
December,  forbidding  them  to  fire  till  he  should  give  orders. 

This  he  began  to  be  sensible,  he  should  soon  be  forced  to  do :  stones 
flew  about,  and  the  Indians,  only  up  to  their  knees  in  water,  surrounded 
the  boats  within  less  than  two  yards.   The  marines,  who  were  m  the  boats, 
attempted  in  vain  to  keep  them  off.    If  the  fear  of  commencing  hosti- 
lities  and  being  accused  of  barbarity,  had  not  checked       de  Langle,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  ordered  a  general  discharge  of  his  swivels  and 
musketry  on  the  Indians,  which  no  doubt  would  have  dispersed  the  mob  : 
but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  could  check  them  without  sliedding  blood, 
and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity.  Presently  a  shower  of  stones,  thrown 
from  a  very  short  distance  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  had  come  from  a 
sling,  struck  almost  dvery  person  in  the  long-boat.  de  Langle  had 

onl-  time  to  discharge  the  two  barrels  of  his  piece  before  he  was  knocked 
down ,  and  unfortunately  he  fell  over  the  larboard  bow  of  the  boat,  where 
upwards  of  two  hundred  Indians  instantly  massacred  him  with  clubs  and 
stones.    {Charts  and  Plates,       66.)    When  he  was  dead,  they  made 
him  fast  by  the  arm  to  one  of  the  tholes  of  the  long-boat,  no  doubt  to  se- 
cure his  spoil.    The  Boussole's  long-boat,  commanded  by       Boutin,  was 
aground  within  four  yards  of  the  Astrolabe's,  and  parallel  with  her,  so  as 
to  leave  a  little  channel  between  them,  which  was  unoccupied  by  the  In- 
dians.   Through  this  all  the  wounded  men,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  not 
to  fall  on  the  other  side  of  the  boats,  escaped  by  swimming  to  the  barges,  ' 
■which  happily  remaining  afloat,  were  enabled  to  save  forty-nine  men  out 
of  the  sixty-one. 

•  Poutin  had  imitated  all  tlie  movements,  and  followed  all  the  steps  of 

M^de  Langk.    His  water,  his  people,  his  detachment,  had  been  em- 
barked at  the  same  time,  and  placed  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  occu- 
pied the  same  place  in  the  bow  of  his  long-boat.    Though  he  dreaded  the 
■    -      .consequences  of       de  Langle's  moderation,  he  would  not  allow  himself. 
to  fire,  or  to  give  orders  -to  his  party  to  do  so,  till  his  commanding  officer 
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had  set  him  the  example.    It  is  obvious  that  every  shot  must  have  killed  17B7. 
an  Indian  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  paces  j  but  they  had  no  time  to  re-  ^^'"'^^"''^ 
load.         Boutin  wsls  likew^ise  knocked  down  by  a  stone  ;  fortunately, 
however,  he  fell  between  the  two  boats.    In  less  than  five  minutes  there. 
Was  not  a  single  man  left  in  either  of  the  long-boats.    Each  of  those,  who- 
saved  themselves  by  swimming  to  the  barges,  had  several  wounds,  and  al- 
most all  in  the  head ;  while  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  on  the 
side  next  the  Indians  were  instantly  dispatched  with  clubs.    But  the 
islanders  were  so  eager  for  plunder,  that  they  hastened  to  seize  on  the 
long-boats,  three  or  four  hundred  getting  into  them,  tearing  up  the 
thwarts,  and  stripping  the  inside  to  pieces,  to  search  for  our  supposed 
wealth.  '  While  thus  engaged,  they  gave  themselves  little  concern  about 
our  barges,  which  afforded  M'""  de  Vaujuas  and  Mouton  time  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  there  were  no  more  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  besides  those  who  had  been  massacred,  and 
killed  in  the  water  by  their  patows. 

The  people  on  board  our  barges,  who  had  hitherto  continued  firing  on 
the  islanders,  and  had  killed  several,  now  thought  of  nothing  but  throw- 
ing their  casks  overboard,  that  the  boats  might  be  able  to  hold  all  the  per- 
sons that  remained.  Beside,  they  had  nearly  expended  their  ammunition  ; 
and  it  was  not  very  easy  for  them  to  make  good  their  retreat,  with  so  many 
men  dangerously  wounded,  who,  stretched  on  the  thwarts,  impeded  the 
working  of  the  oars.  Forty-nint;  persons  of  the  two  ships'  crews  were  in- 
debted for  their  safety  to  the  prudence  . of  M'  Vaujuas,  the  good  order  he 
established,  and  the  punctuality  with  which  it  was  observed  by  M'  Mou- 
ton, who  commanded  the  Boussole's  barge.  M'  Boutin,  who  had  five 
wounds  in  the  head,  and  one  in  the  stomach,  was  saved  from  sinking  by 
the  cockswain  of  our  long-boat,  who  was  himself  wounded.  M'  Colinet 
was  found  lying  senseless  on  the  grapnel-rope  of  the  barge,  with  one  arm 
fractured,  a  finger  brokeuj  and  two  wounds  in  the  head.  M'  Lavaux, 
surgeon  of  the  Astrolabe,  was  wounded  so  severely,  as  to  require  trepan- 
ning   yet  he  had  swam  to  the  boats,  as  v/ell  as  M'  de  la  Martiniere,  and 
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1787.    father  Recewur,  who  had  received  a  violent  contusion  in  the  eye. 
Peccmber.      i^^^^on  and  de  Langle  were  massacred  with  unexampled  barbarity ; 

as  were  TaUn,  the  master  at  ai-ms  of  the  Boussole,  and  nine  other  per- 
sons of  the  two,  crews.    The  ferocious  Indians,  after  having  killed  them, 
sought  to  satiate  their  rage  on  their  dead  bodies,  and  continued  to  beat 
them  with  clubs.    M'  Gobien,  who  commanded  the  Astrolabe's  long-boat 
under  M'  de  Langle,  did  not  qx.it  her  tiU  he  found  himself  alone  After 
having  expended  all  his  ammunition,  he  leaped  into  the  water  m  the  httle 
channel  between  the  two  boats,  and  escaped  to  one  of  them,  notwith- 
standing his  wounds.    The  barge  of  the  Astrolabe  was  so-  deeply  laden. 
Aat  she  grounded.    This  induced  the  islanders  to  endeavour  to  assail  the 
wounded  men  in  their  retreat ;  and  they  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  tha 
reefs  at  the  entrance,  within  ten  feet  of  which  the  boats  mu«  necessarily 
pass.    On  this  infuriate  crowd  the  little  ammunition  they  had  left  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  at  length  the  boats  escaped  from  this  den,  more  fearful  from, 
ifs  treacherous  situation,  and  the  cruelty  of  ifs  inhabitants,  than  the  lam 
©f  a  lion  or  a  tiger. 

At  five  o'clock  they  arrived  on  board,  and  informed  us  of  this  melan. 
.    ■         choly  disaster.    We  had  round  us,  at  this  moment,  a  hundred  canoes,  m. 

which  the  natives  were  bartering  provision  with  a  security  which  evinced 
their  innocence.    But  they  were  the  brothers,  the  sons,  the  countrymen  or 
these  barbarous  assassins  ;  and  I  confess  I  found  it  necessary  to  summon  up 
all  my  reason,  in  order  to  subdue  the  rage  that  fired  me,  and  to  prevent: 
oa.  crews  from  massacring  them.    The  marines  had  alreaay  run  to  their- 
arms,  and  the  sailors  to  their  guns.    I  stopped  these  movements,  which, 
.  '  ^  :       however,  were  very  excusable,  and  fired  a  single  gun  unshotted,  as  a  wanr- 
V    ,     ■     w  to  th;  canoes  to  be^gone.  A  small  boat,  coming  from  the  land,  no  doub  , 
,    ^        Jormed  them  of  what  had  passed,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  Jre^^^^ 

,a  canoe  in  sight.    An  Indian,  who  was  on        I-''^^'-'*!!^  "^J^"  "J 
bar«  arrived,  was  seized  by  my  order,  and  put  m  irons.    The  next  day 
ba4g  approached  near  the  shore,  I  allowed  him  to  leap  imo  the  sea :  tl  e, 
-     ■  confiden;'  with  which  he  had  remained  on  board  the  ship  suac.ently 

proved  that  he  was  iniiGcent,  ^ 
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My  first  intention  was  to'  send  a  fresh  party  asliore,  to  revenge  our  un-  1787. 
fortunate  companions,  and  recover  the  remains  of  our  long-boats.  With  '^'^^'^^^ 
this  view  I  approached  the  land  in  search  of  an  anchorage  j  but  I  every- 
where found  the  same  coral  bottom,  with  a  swell  setting  on  the  shore,  and 
causing  a  surf  on  the  reefs.  Beside,  the  cove,  where  the  massacre  was 
perpetrated,  ran  deep  into  the  land,  and  it  appeared  to  me  scarcely  prac* 
ticable  to  get  within  gunshot  of  it.  M'  Boutin,  who  v/as  confined  in  bed 
by  his  wounds,  but  was  perfectly  sensible,  observed  to  me  also,  that,  if 
our  boats  should  ground,  which  was  very  likely  to  happen,  not  a  man 
would  return  :  for  the  trees,  which  came  down  almost  to  the  sea,  would 
shelter  the  Indians  from  our  musketry,  and  leave  the  people  we  might  land 
exposed  to  a  shower  of  stones,  which,  thrown  with  great  force  and  dex- 
terity, would  be  almost  as  effectual  as  our  balls,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  succeeding  each  other  more  quickly.  de  Vaujuas  agreed  in  opinion 
with  M'  Boutin.  I  would  not  be  satisfied,  however,  till  I  found  it  actually 
impossible  to  anchor  within  cannon-shot  of  the  village  j  and  spent  two 
days  in  stretching  backward  and  forward  before  the  bay,  where  I  could 
still  see  the  wreck  of  our  long-boats  on  the  sand,  and  a  vast  number  of 
Indians  around  it. 

It  will  appear,  no  doubt,  inconceivable,  that,  during  this  time,  five  or 
six  canoes  should  come  off  with  hogs,  pigeons,  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  offer 
to  trade  with  us.  I  was  momentarily  obliged  to  check  my  rage,  not  to 
give  orders  to  sink  them.  As  these  Indians  knew  the  reach  only  of  our 
muskets,  they  remained  about  a  hundred  yards  from  our  ships  without 
fear,  and  offered  us  their  provision  with  great  security.  Our  gestures  af- 
fording them  no  encouragement  to  advance,  they  spent  thus  a  whole  hour 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  December.  Their  offers  of  barter  were  jo^ 
soon  succeeded  by  raillery,  and  I  presently  saw  several  other  canoes  putting 
off  to  join  them.  As  they  had  no  suspicion  of  the  range  of  our  great 
guns,  and  every  thing  gave  me  reason  to  suppose  that  I  should  very  shortly 
be  obliged  to  depart  from  my  principles  of  moderation^  I  ordered  a  cannon 
to  be  fired  among  the  canoes.  My  order  was  obeyed  v/ith  the  utmost  pre- 
cision i  the  ball  jnade  the  water  fly  over  the  boats,  and  they  instantly  hast- 
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December.  Quitted  the  shore. 


It  was  not  without  difficulty  I  could  tear  myself  from  this  fatal  place, 
and  leave  behind  the  bodies  of  our  murdered  companions.    I  had  lost  an 
old  friend  ;  a  man  of  great  understanding,  judgment,  and  knowledge  ; 
and  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  French  navy.    His  human.ty  had  occa- 
sioned his  death.    Had  he  but  allowed  himself  to  fire  on  the  first  Indians 
who  entered  into  the  water  to  surround  the  boats,  he  would  have  pre- 
vented his  own  death,  as  well  as  that  of  M'  de  Lamanon.  and  the  tea  other 
victims  of  Indian  ferocity.    Twenty  persons  more  were  severely  wounded; 
and  this  event  deprived  us  for  the  time  of  thirty-two  men,  arid  the  only 
two  boats  we  had  large  enough  to  carry  a  sufficient  number  of  men  armed, 
to  attempt  a  descent.    These  considerations  determined  my  subseciuent 
conduct     The  slightest  loss  would  have  compelled  me  to  burn  one  of  my 
ships  In  order  to  man  the  other.    It  is  true  I  had  the  frame  of  a  long- 
boat on  board  ;  but  I  could  not  put  it  together  without  going  mto  port. 
If  mv  an^er  had  required  only  the  death  of  a  few  Indians,  I  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  sinking  and  destroying  a  hundred  canoes,  containmg  upwards 
of  five  hundred  persons :  but  I  was  afraid  of  being  deceived  in  my  vic- 
tims, and  the  voice  of  my  conscience  saved  their  hves. 

They  to  whose  remembrance  this  narrative  will  recall  the  catastrophe 
of  captain  Cook,  ought  not  to  forget  that  his  ships  were  at  anchor  in  Ka- 
rakakooaBay;  that  their  guns  rendered  them  masters  of  the  sea-shore  ; 
and  that  there  they  could  give  law,  and  threaten  with  destruction  all  the 
canoes  remaining  on  it,  as  well  as  the  villages  that  skirted  the  coas  .  We 
on  the  contrary,  were  in  the  offing,  out  of  gun-shot,  and  obliged  to  stand 
off  from  the  land  whenever  we  apprehended  a  calm.  A  strong  swell  con- 
tinually drifted  us  towards  the  reefs,  where,  no  doubt,  we  might  have  a„- 
Ired  with  Iron  chains,  but  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  village.  Beside,  the 
swell  was  sufficient  to  fret  our  cables  In  two  at  the  hawse-holes,  and  thu« 
1  se  the  ships  to  the  most  Imminent  danger.    Thus  I  exhausted  every 

iculat  on  of  robabiUty  before  I  quitted  this  fatal  island ;  and  I  was  con- 
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vinced,  that  to  anchor  was  impracticable,  and  to  send  a  party  ashore  un-  1787. 
supported  by  the  ships,  the  extreme  of  temerity.    Even  success  would  ^^^'^"^t><^"r- 
have  been  of  no  avail ;  for  we  were  well  assured,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle man  alive  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  that  our  long-boats,  which 
we  had  on  board  the  means  of  replacing,  were  broken  to  pieces. 

Inconsequence,  I  steered  my  course,,  on  the  l^th,  for  a  third  island,  14. 
which  I  perceived  bearing  west  by  north,  and  which  M'  Bougainville  saw 
itom  the  mast"  head  only,  as  he  was  driven  from  it  by  bad  weather.    It  is 
separated  from  Maouna.  by  a  channel  nine  leagues  wide.    The  Indians 
had  given  us  the  names  of  the  ten  islands,  which  compose  their  archipe- 
lago ;  and  had  rudely  sketched  their  relative  situations  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
It  is  true,  little  dependence  can  be  placed,  on  a  plan  of  their  drawings  yet 
it  appears  probable,  that  the  people  of  these  different  islands  form  a  sort  of 
confederacy  among  themselves,  and  have  frequent  communication  with 
each  other.    Our  subsequent  discoveries  left  us  no  doubt,  that  this  archi- 
pelago is  more  considerable,  as  populous,  and  as  well  furnished  with  pro- 
vision, as  that  of  the  Society  Islands.    It  is  even  probable,  that  there  may 
Be  very  good  anchoring  places  j  butj  as  we  had  no  long-boat,  and  our 
crews  were  in  a  state  of  great  exasperation,.  I  resolved  not  to  anchor,  till 
we  reached  Botany  Bay,  in  New  Holland,  where  I  purposed  to  construct  a 
new  long-boat  with  the  pieces  I  had  on  board.    Nevertheless,  for  the 
improvement  of  geography,  I  determined  to  reconnoitre  the  different  islands 
I  should  make,  and  ascertain  their  latitude  and  longitude  with  accuracy : 
I  hoped,  likewise,  that  I  might  be  able  to  trade  with  the  natives,  by  lying 
to  off  their  islands.    To  others  I  willingly  leave  the  task  of  writing  the 
uninteresting  history  of  these  barbarous  people.    A  stay  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  relation  of  our  misfortunes,  are  sufiicient  to  make  known 
their  ferocious  manners,  their  arts,  and  the  productions  of  one  of  the  finest 
countries  upon  earth. 

Before  I  continue  the  account  of  our  progress  along  the  islands  of  this  - 
archipelago,  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  narrative  of 
de  Vaujuas^who  commanded  the  retreat  from  the  bay  of  Maouna.  Though 
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^  ,7S7  he  went  ashore  only  as  a  convalescent,  and  not  on  duty  circumstances 
DecemL.  forth  his  Strength,  and  he  did  not  leave  the  bay,  t.ll  he  was  sure  not 

-     a  single  Frenchman  was  left  alive  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 


Narrative  of  M'  Faujuas. 


"  On  Tuesday,  the  1 1th  of  December,  at  eleven  in  the  mornmg,  M'  de 
la  P&ouse  sent  his  long-boat  and  barge,  laden  with  empty  casks,  with  a 
nartv  of  marines  armed,  to  accompany  an  expedition  under  the  command 
of  M'  de  Lande.    M'  Boutin  had  already  received  instructions  respecting 
the  means  of  preserving  order,  and  providing  for  our  security,  when  the 
boats  should  land.    At  the  same  time  our  captain  hoisted  out  his  boats 
and  in  like  manner  loaded  them  with  casks,  and  armed  them.    At  half 
after  twelve,  the  ships  being  within  three  quarters  of  a  league  of  the 
lo«,  with  Iheir  larboard  tacks  aboard,  the  four  boats  set  off,  to  take  m 
'  wate  in  a  cove,  that  had  been  reconnoitred  by  M'  de  Langle.    This  wa- 
place  was  to  leeward  of  that,  where  we  had  been  before ,  to  which 
M'  de  Langle  thought  it  preferable,  because  it  appeared  to  hmi  less  inha- 
Sted  and  equally  commodious.    The  former,  however,  had  the  a  van- 
tage of  a  more  easy  entrance,  and  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  our  long- 
boats to  be  in  no  danger  of  grounding. 

.<  M'  de  Langle  asked  me.  though  I  was  a  convalescent  and  weak  to 
accompany  him,\y  way  of  taking  the  air  on  shoi-e  He  took  upon^hnn- 
self  the  command  of  the  barge,  and  gave  that  of  the  long-boat  to  M  Go 
W  Boutin  commanded  the  long-boat,  and  M'  Mouton  he  barge 
o  the  Boussole.  M' Colinet  and  father  Receveur,  both  invalids,  wi^ 
i»  de  Lamanon,  la  Martiniere.  and  Lavaux,  and  several  persons  from 
both  ships,  were  of  the  party,  making  in  all,  with  the  crews  of  the  two 
barges,  sixty-one  in  numben 

*.  WhUe  on  our  way,  we  perceived  with  regret,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
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eanoes,  which  were  alongside  of  the  ships,  followed  us,  and  came  to  the  1787= 

same  cove..    We  likewise  saw  several  of  the  natives  from  the  other  vil-  ■^^^^"^'^'^°r 

lages  going  to  it  along  the  rocks,  which  separate  it  from  the  adjacent  bays. 

When  we  came  to  the  reef,  which  forms  the  cove,  and  which  leaves  only 

a  narrow  passage  of  little  depth  for  boats,  we  found,  that  it  was  low  water,. 

and  that  the  long-boats  could  not  proceed  into  the  cove,  without  getting 

aground.    la  fact  they  touched  when  half  a  musket-shot  from  the  shore^ 

and  we  could  only  get  them  nearer  by  pushing  them  on  by  setting  our  oars 

to  the  bottom.    This  bay  had  appeared  much  more  favourably  to  the  cap-  v 

tain ;  because,  when  he  visited  it,  the  tide  was  not  so  low. 

•   "  At  our  arrival,  the  savages,  who  stood  by  the  water's  side  to  the  num-. 
Ber  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  threw  into  the  sea,  in  token  of  peace,  seve- 
ral branches  of  the  tree  from  which  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea  obtain 
their  inebriating  liquor.    On  landing,       de  Langle  gave  orders,  that  an. 
armed  marine  and  a  seaman  should  be  left  to  guard  each  of  the  boats,, 
while  the  crews  of  the  long-boats  were  employed  in  getting  in  the  water, 
ujlder  the  protection  of  a  double  line  of  fusileers,  reaching  from  the  long- 
boats to  the  watering  place.    The  casks  v/ere  filled,  and  taken  into  the: 
Boats  very  peaceably;  the  islanders  suffering  themselves  to  be  kept  suffici- 
ently within  bounds  by  the  armed  marines.    Among  them  were  a  certain^ 
number  of  women,  and  very  young  girls,  who  offered,  themselves  to  us  in: 
the  most  indecent  manner,  and  their  advances  were  not  universally  re- 
jected.   We  saw  but  few  children,, 

«  When  our  business  was  nearly  ended,  the  number  of  natives  had; 
still  increased,  and  they  became  more  troublesome.  This  circumstance 
induced  M'^  de  Langle  to  give  up  the  design  he  had  before  entertained,  of 
bartering  for  a  little  provision  y  and  he  gave  orders,  to  re~imbark  immedi- 
ately:  but  previously,  and  this,  I  believe,  was  the  first  cause  of  our  mis- 
fortune, he  made  presents  of  a  few  beads  to  a  sort  of  chiefs,  who  had- 
assisted  in  keeping  th^  islanders  a  little  at  a  distance.  We  were  certain^ 
however,  that  this  kind  of  police  was  mere  mockery  j  and  if  these  pre- 
tended chiefs  had  any  authority,  it  extended  to  a  very  small  number  of; 
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1787.    persons.  '  These  presents,  distributed  among  five  or  six  individuals,  ex- 
December,  ^i^g  discontent  of  all  the  rest ;  a  general  clamour  then  arose,  and  we 
were  no  longer  able  to  check  it.    They  suffered  us,  however,  to  get  into 
our  boats :  but  a  party  of  the  islanders  followed  us  into  the  water,  while 

•  the  rest' picked  up  stones  on  the  beach. 

"  As  the  long-boats  were  aground  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  we  were 
'    obliged  to  wade  up  to  the  middle  in  water  to  reach  them  ;  and  in  doing  this 
several  of  the  marines  wetted  their  muskets.    In  this  situation  began  the 
horrible  scene,  which  I  am  about  to  relate.    We  had  scarcely  gotten  into 
the  long-boats,  when       de  Langle  gave  orders,  to  get  in  the  grapnel, 
and  push  them  off.    Several  of  the  most  robust  of  the  islanders  opposed 
this,  by  holding  the  grapnel  rope.   The  captain,  seeing  this,  and  perceiv- 
ing'the  tumult  increase,  and  a  few  stones  reach  him,  endeavoured  to 
intimidate  them,  by  firing  over  their  heads.    This,  far  from  inspiring  them 
with  fear,  was  the  signal  of  a  general  attack.    A  shower  of  stones,  thrown 
with  equal  force  and  quickness,  poured  on  us.    The  battle  commenced  on 
both  sides,  and  became  general.    Those,  whose  muskets  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  go  off,  brought  down  several  of  these  furies ;  but  the  rest  were 
no  way  disturbed  at  it,  and  seemed  to  act  with  more  vigour.    One  party 
approached  the  boats  j  while  another,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred, 
^kept  up  a  terrible  and  fatal  discharge  of  stones- 

-  On  the  first  act  of  hostility,  I  had  leaped  into  the  water,  to  get  to  the 
Astrolabe's  barge,  which  was  without  officers.    Circumstances  gave  me 
strength  for  the  short  passage  I  had  to  make ;  and,  notwithstanding  my 
weakness,  and  a  few  blows  I  received  from  stones  a±  the  time,  I  got  into 
the  barge  without  assistance.    I  saw  with  grief,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
musket  in  it  unwetted ;  and  that  all  I  could  do  was,  to  endeavour  to  get 
her  afioat  on  the  outside  of  the  reef  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  battle, 
however,  continued,  and  the  large  stones  thrown  by  the  savages  wounded 
^    some  of  us.    As  soon  as  any  one,  that  was  struck,  fell  into  the  sea  on  the 
side  next  the  savages,  he  was  immediately  dispatched  with  their  clubs  or 
^-  paddles. 
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*'  M''  de  Langle  was  the  first  victim  of  the  ferociousness  of  these  barbari-  17S7. 
ans,  who  had  experienced  from  him  nothing  but  benefactions .    At  the  ^"^^"i^e''- 
commencement  of  the  attack,  he  was  knocked  down,  bleeding,  from  the 
•  bow  of  the  long-boat,  where  he  had  posted  himself,  and  fell  into  the 
water,  with  the  master  at  arms  and  the  carpenter,  who  were  at  his  side. 
The  rage,  with  which  the  islanders  fell  on  the  captain,  saved  the  two  lat- 
ter, who  contrived  to  reach  the  barge.    Those,  who  remained  in  the  long- 
boats, soon  shared  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  commander,  except  a 
few,  who  were  able  to  escape,  and  gain  the  reef,  whence  they  swam  to 
the  barges.    In  less  than  four  minutes  the  islanders  made  themselves  ma- 
sters of  both  the  long-boats,  and  I  had  the  affliction  to  see  our  unhappy 
companions  massacred,  without  being  able  to  assist  them.  The  Astrolabe's 
barge  was  still  within  the  reef,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  her 
experience  the  same  fate  as  the  long-boats  :  but  the  eagerness  of  the  island- 
ers saved  her ;  the  greater  part  fell  upon  the  long-boats,  the  rest  con- 
tented themselves  with  throwing  stones  at  us.    Several,  however,  came  to 
wait  for  us  in  the  passage,  and  on  the  reefs.    Though  there  was  a  heavy 
swell,  and  the  wind  blew  right  in,  we  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  this 
fatal  place,  in  spite  of  their  stones,  and  the  dangerous  wounds  which  some 
of  us  had  received,  and  joining  M'  Mouton,  who  was  out  of  the  cove  in 
the  Boussole's  barge,  and  who  had  lightened  his  boat,  by  throwing  over- 
board his  water,  to  make  room  for  those  who  could  reach  him.    I  had  ^ 
taken  into  the  Astrolabe's  barge  M'^'"'  Boutin  and  Colinet,  with  several 
other  persons.    All  those,  who  escaped  to  the  barges,  were  more  or  less 
wounded ;  so  that  we  were  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
think  of  re-entering  into  a  bay,  from  which  we  were  extremely  happy  to 
have  escaped,  to  make  head  against  a  thousand  enraged  barbarians ;  as  this 
would  have  been,  to  expose  ourselves  to  inevitable  death,  without  the  least 
advantage. 

"  Accordingly  we  steered  our  course  to  return  on  board  the  two  ships, 
which  had  tacked  towards  the  offing  at  three  o'clock,  the  very  moment  of 
the  massacre,  not  even  suspecting,  that  we  were  in  the  least  danger.  There 
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,  was  a  fresh  breeze,  and  the  ships  were  far  to  windward,  which  was  un.< 

Dece^I;.  pleasant  circumstance  for  us,  and  particularly  for  those,  whose  wounds  re-- 
quired  speedy  dressing.    At  four,  they  put  about  again,  and  f^^d  towards 
the  land.    When  we  had  cleared  the  reefs,  I  set  the  sails,  and  hauled  close 
to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get  off  shore ,  throwing  over  board  every  thmg  that 
could  impede  the  progress  of  the  boat,  which  was  full  of  people.  Hap- 
pily the  islanders,  busied  in  plundering  the  long-boats,  thought  not  of 
pursuing  us.    We  had  nothing  for  our  defence  but  four  or  five  cutlasses, 
and  a  charge  for  two  or  three  muskets,  which  were  little  to  protect  us 
aeainst  two  or  three  hundred  barbarians,  armed  with  stones  and  clubs,  and 
provided  with  light  canoes,  in  which  they  might  keep  themselves  at  what 
distance  they  pleased.    Some  of  these  canoes  left  the  bay  soon  after  us  but 
thev  sailed  along  the  shore,  whence  one  of  them  departed  to  mform  those, 
which  had  remained  alongside  the  ships.    The  people  in  this  canoe,  as 
>  they  passed,  had  the  insolence  to  make  threatening  signs  to  us ,  but  my 

situation  obliged  me  to  suspend  my  vengeance,  and  reserve  our  feeble 
means  for  our  own  defence, 

-  When  we  had  gained  the  offing,  we  pulled  away  right  to  windward 
towards  the  ships,  hoisted  a  red  handkerchief  at  the  mast-head,  and,  as  we 
drew  near,  fired  our  last  three  musket-shots.         Mouton,  likewise,  made 
a  signal  for  assistance  with  two  handkerchiefs :  but  we  were  not  observed, 
till  we  were  almost  on  board.    The  Astrolabe,  the  nearest  of  the  two 
ships,  then  bore  away  for  us,  and  at  half  after  four  I  put  on  board  her 
those  who  were  most  severely  wounded.        Mouton  did  the  same  3  and 
then  we  repaired  immediately  on  board  the  Boussdle,  where  I  related  to 
the  commodore  our  melancholy  tale.    His  astonishment  was  extreme,  after 
the  precautions  his  prudence  had  induced  him  to  take,  and  the  just  confi- 
dence he  reposed  in  that  of  M''  de  Langle  ;  and  I  can  compare  his  sorrow 
only  to  my  own.  This  disaster  recalled  to  our  minds  a  lively  remembrance 
of  that  of  the  1 3th  of  July,  1786,  and  threw  a  complete  gloom  over  our 
^     •     "      voyage.    Still,  however,  we  thought  ourselves  happy,  that  the  greater  part 
of  those,  who  went  ashore,  were  saved;  since,  if  eagerness  for  plunder 
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had  not  stopped,  or  for  a  moment  called  off  the  rage  of  the  salvages,  not 
one  of  us  could  have  escaped. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  feelings  excited  by  this  fatal  event  on 
board  the  two  ships.  The  death  of  M""  de  Langle,  who  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  his  crew,  threw  every  person  belonging  to  the 
Astrolabe  into  the  utmost  consternation.  Those  islanders,  who  were  along- 
.  side  when  I  arrived,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  were  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  our  seamen,  which  we  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  restrain.  The  general  affliction,  that  prevailed  on  board,  was 
the  noblest  funeral  panegyric,  that  could  be  made,  of  the  captain.  For  my 
part,  I  lost  in  him  a  friend,  rather  than  a  commanding  officer  j  and  the 
concern  he  expressed  for  my  welfare  will  lead  me  to  regret  him,  as  long  as 
I  have  breath. :  too  happy,  could  I  have  testified  my  attachment  and  grati- 
tude, by  sacrificing  my  life  for  his !  But  this  brave  officer,  more  exposed 
than  the  rest,  was  the  first,  that  fell  a  prey  to  the  ferocious  beasts,  by  whom 
we  were  attacked.  In  the  state  of  weakness  in  v/hich  I  was  left  by  my 
convalescence,  I  had  gone  ashore  without  arms,  and  under  the  protection 
of  others :  and  when  I  reached  the  barge,  all  our  ammunition  was  expend- 
ed or  wetted,  so  that  unhappily  I  could  only  give  orders  of  too  little  ef- 
ficacy. 

**  I  should  not  do  justice  to  those,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
themselves  like  me,  did  I  neglect  to  add,  that  they  behaved  with  all  the 
coolness  and  bravery  possible.  M^''"  Boutin  and  Colinet,  whose  force  of 
mind  was  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  their  severe  wounds,  assisted  me 
'with  their  counsel,  which  was  of  no  small  advantage  j  and  I  was  ably 
seconded  by  M'  Gobien,  who  v/as  the  last  to  quit  the  long-boat,  and  whose 
example,  words,  and  intrepidity,  contributed  not  a  little  to  encourage  such 
of  the  seamen,  as  might  have  felt  some  apprehensions.  The  inferior  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  marines,  executed  the  orders  given  them  with  equal  zeal ' 
and  punctuality.  Mouton  had  equal  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
crew  of  the  Boussole's  barge. 
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,  „r       "  Every  person,  who  went  ashore,  on  testify  with  me.  that  no  vtolence, 
olcZ'^r.      i„p„dence,  on  our  part,  preceded  the  attack  of  the  savages  Our 
captain  had  issued  the  strictest  orders  to  this  effect,  and  no  one  had  m- 


fringed  them. 


(Signed) 


Vaujuas. 


Lh^  of  the  Persons  massacred  by  the  Savages  of  the  Island  of  Maouna, 

the  llth  of  Decembery  17^7^ 


M--  de  Langle    .  . 

Yves  Humon  . 
John  Redellec  . 
Francis  Feret  . 
Laurence  Robin 
A  Chinese  .  . 

Lewis  David  . 
John  Geraud  . 


The    A  S  T  R  O  L  A  B  E. 

\    ^    .    .     post  captain,  commander, 
"1 


•J 


seamen. 


one  of  the  gunner's  crewc 
servant. 


Lamanon 
Peter  Talin  . 


The  BOUSSOLE, 

natural  philosopher,  and  naturalist. 

gunner. 


Andrew  Roth   .    .    .    «    •    -j      tj^g  gunner's  crew. 
Joseph  Rayes  .,.•••) 

All  the  rest  of  the  party  were  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 
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C  FI  A  P  T  E  R  XXV, 


Departure  from  the  Lland  of  Maouna-^Descrtption  of  the  Island  of  Oyolava 
— Trade  with  it's  Inhabitants — See  the  Island  of  Pola — New  Particulars 
respecting  the  Manners,  Arts,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  these  Islands, 
and  the  Productions  of  their  Soil — Fall  in  with  Cocoa  andTraitors'  Islands. 

ON  the  Uth  of  December  I  steered  my  course  for  the  island  of  Oyo-  1787 
lava,  whicK  we  had  made  five  days  before  we  reached  the  anchorage,  that  December, 
was  so  fatal  to  us.  M""  de  Bougainville  had  seen  at  a  great  distance  the  ^"^^ 
southern  part  of  this  island,  which  is  laid  down  in  the  plan  he  has  given 
of  this  archipelago.  It  is  separated  from  Maouna,  or  Massacre  Island,  by 
a  channel  about  nine  leagues  wide ;  and  Otaheite  can  scarcely  be  compared 
v/ith  it  for  beauty,  extent,  fertility,  and  population.  When  we  were  within 
three  leagues  of  it's  north-eastern  point,  we  were  surrounded  by  an  innu^ 
merable  quantity  of  canoes,  laden  with  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas, 
sugar-canes,  pigeons,  and  gallinules,  but  very  few  hogs.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  island  resembled  those  of  Maouna,  from  whom  we  experienced 
such  treacherous  conduct.  Their  dress,  features,  and  gigantic  stature, 
were  so  little  diiferent,  that  our  seamen  imagined  they  recognised  several 
of  the  assassins,  and  I  found  it  diffixult  to  prevent  their  firing  upon  them. 
But  I  was  convinced,  they  were  blinded  by  their  anger :  and  that  ven^ 
geance,  v/hich  I  did  not  think  it  allowable  to  take  on  the  canoes  of  the  very 
island  of  Maouna,  at  the  moment  when  I  heard  of  the  fatal  event,  could 
not.  be  carried  into  execution  v/ith  any  justice  four  days  after,  in  another 
island,  fifteen  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle. 

This  fermentation  I  at  length  appeased,  and  we  continued  our  barter. 
In.  this  much  greater  tranquillity  and  goad  faith  prevailed,  thaji  at  th@ 
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178,7.    island  of  Maouna,  because  the  slightest  act  of  injustice  was  punished  by 
December,  ^i^y^^^  or  checked  by  menacing  words  and  actions.    At  four  in  the  after- 
noon we  brought  to  abreast  of  a  village,  the  most  extensive  perhaps  in  any 
island  in  the  South  Sea,  or  rather  opposite  a  large  plain  covered  with  houses 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  seaside.    These  mountains  are 
'  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  whence  the  land  slopes  with  a  gentle 

declivity,  presenting  to  the  view  an  amphitheatre,  covered  with  trees,  huts, 
and  verdure.    From  this  village  the  smoke  ascended,  as  from  the  midst 
^  of  a  great  city.    The  sea  was  covered  with  canoes,  all  endeavouring  to 

approach  our  vessels ;  many  of  them  filled  with  curious  spectators  merely, 
who,  having  nothing  to  sell,  paddled  round  our  ships,  and  appeared  to  have 
'    no  otlier  object,  but  that  of  enjoying  the  sight  we  afforded  them. 

The  presence  of  the  women  and  children,  who  were  among  them,  might 
have  afforded  a  presumption,  that  they  had  no  unfriendly  designs  :  but  we 
had  too  powerful  motives,  no  longer  to  confide  in  such  appearances,  and 
were  prepared  to  resent  the  slightest  act  of  hostility,  in  a  manner  that 
would  render  future  navigators  formidable  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.    I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  were  the  first  persons, 
who  ever  traded  with  these  people.    They  had  no  knowledge  of  iron, 
constantly  refusing  what  we  offered  them,  and  preferring  a  single  bead  to 
a  hatchet,  or  to  a  nail  six  inches  long.    Rich  in  nature's  gifts,  they  sought 
to  obtain  by  barter  nothing  but  superfluities,  and  articles  of  luxury. 
Among  a  pretty  large  number  of  women  I  observed  two  or  three  of  pleas- 
ing countenances,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  model 
to  the  drawing  for  the  young  woman  bringing  a  present  in  Cook's  third 
voyage.    Their  hair,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  with  a  green  ribband 
worn  as  a  bandeau,  was  intertwined  with  grass  and  moss  :  their  shape  was 
elegant ;  their  arms  well-turned,  and  nicely  proportioned ;  and  their  eyes, 
countenances,  and  gestures,  bespoke  gentleness  3  while  those  of  the  men 
indicated  surprise  and  ferocity. 

When  night  came  on,  we  resumed  our  course,  standing  along  the  island, 
and  the  canoes  returned  asl.Qre.    1  he  coast,  covered  with  sarf,  offered  no 
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shelter  to  our  ships,  as  the  sea  from  the  north-east  rolled  in,  and  broke  1787 
violently  on  the  north  shore,  along  which  we  were  sailing.    Had  I  de-  I^ecemb 
signed  to  anchor,  probably  I  might  have  found  good  shelter  on  the  western 
side  i  and  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  islands  between  the 
tropics,  navigators  are  to  look  for  anchorage  in  general  only  on  the  lee^ 
ward  shores. 

All  the  next  day  we  lay  becalmed.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  lightning, 
followed  by  claps  of  thunder,  and  shov/ers  of  rain.  Very  few  canoes  came 
near  us,  which  led  me  to  suppose,  that  the  news  of  our  affair  at  Maouna 
had  reached  Oyolava.  As  it  was  possible,  however,  that  the  thunder  and 
lightning  prevented  the  canoes  from  leaving  the  shore,  my  opinion  might, 
be  nothing  but  a  false  conjecture ;  yet  it  acquired  considerable  probabihty 
on  the  17th.  In  fact,  while  we  were  off  the  island  of  Pola,  along  which  17. 
we  ran  much  nearer  than  this,  we  were  not  visited  by  a  single  canoe.  I 
then  judged,  that  these  people  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the 
science  of  morals,  to  know,  that  none  ought  to  suffer  for  a  crime  but  the 
guilty,  and  that  the  punisliment  of  the  assassins  alone  would  have  satisfied 
our  vengeance. 

The  island  of  Pola,  not  q^uite  so  large  as  that  of  Oyolava,  but  equally 
beautiful,,  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  channel  about  four  leagues  wide^ 
and  in  this  channel  are  two  islands  of  tolerable  size ;  one  of  which,  very 
flat,  and  very  v/oody,  is  probably  inhabited.  The  north  side  of  Pola,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  this  archipelago,  is  inaccessible  to  ships  ^ 
but  on  doubling  the  west  point,  there  is  a  smooth  sea,  without  breakers, 
promising  excellent  roads. 

The  people  of  Maouna  informed  us,  that  the  Archipelago  of  Navigators 
consists  of  ten  islands :  Opoun,  which  is  the  easternmost,  Leorie,  Fanfoue, 
Maouna,_  Oyolava,  Calinasse,  Pola,  Shika,  Ossamo,  and  Ouera.  We  know 
not  the  situation  of  the  last  three.  The  Indians,  in  the  plan  they  sketched 
of  the  archipelago,  placed  them  to  the  south  of  Oyolava;,  but,  if  they 
had  been  in  the  situation  thus  assigned  them,  it  is  clear  they  must  have 
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''ir     been  seen  by  Bougainville,  from  the  course  he  steered.  Notwithstarjding 
D^fe^L  J th     atience  and  sagacity  of  M.  Blondelas,  ^ho  particularly  exerted  h.nr.- 
if  to 'obtain  some  geographical  information  from  the  '^^-^er  '  he  w 

;^^Hirp  reqnectin?  the  rnosition :  but  the  progress 
iin5!hlp  to  form  any  con  ecture  respecung  ujl 

ou  v^age  tauglt  us,'  that  two  of  these  islands  n.ight  be  those  of  Cocoas 
or  Traitors  *,  whrch  Wallis  has  placed  1»  15'  too  far  west. 

Onoun  the  farthest  south  as  well  as  east  of  these  islands,  i.  in  the  lati- 
,  derfir/ south,  longitude         37'  7"  west.    A  simple  .nspectron  o( 
t  f  iclaTani  PlL,  N»  64)  will  show  the  respective  situations  of 
the  plan  («-'^  --^^f      ,,,i/di3tances  from  each  other.    One  po.nt 

--ont.s^epl..a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-S^r:r^:oC:rt^^^ 

&  ^  ^  ,  ^    ^j^e  of  Beaumans  Islands, 

•jiprording  to  them,  in  1721,        gave  nic  iiciui  ,  •  i 

;r  iL  the  historical  account  of  the  natives,  nor  the  geograp^^^-^^^^^^^^^ 
!tion  which  the  historian  of  Raggeweln's  voyage  +  ass.gns  to  these  rfand., 
ation  wmcn  .  follows : 

will  accord  with  this  opmion.    What  lie  says  on  u  j 

,      we  d.cove.d^e.lan.  « 

::::::iErofhe:Cu:^nd  plants.    The  natives,  who  came  . 

;nur  shins  offered  us  all  sorts  offish,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  and  other 
"  «  len  fmi  :     These  islands  must  be  well  peopled ;  since,  on  our  ar- 

Ta  ol  —  ofmena^^  ^^-'^t 
Ithad  bows  and  arrows.    AU  the  inhabita^o^^^^^^^^ 

f;ifhe!rs:r^r^^^^^^^ 

has  .h«e  Boscawen-s      Keppers  islands.  (French  EdUor.) 

^^A      the  m-esiclent  Desbrosses,  was  written  In 

nvein's  6(|uadron. 
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and  gay  in  their  conversation,  gentle  and  humane  tov^ards  one  another,  and  1787. 
nothing  savage  could  be  perceived  in  their  manners.  Their  bodies  too  ^^'^^"^^ 
were  not  painted  like  those  of  the  people  in  the  islands  he  had  before  dis- 
covered. They  were  clothed  from  the  waist  to  the  heel  with  fringes, 
made  of  a  silken  stuff  wrought  with  great  art ;  and  their  heads  were  covered 
with  a  hat  of  a  similar  kind,  very  fine  and  large,  to  protect  them  from  the 
fervour  of  the  sun.  Some  of  these  islands  were  ten,  fourteen,  and  even 
twenty  miles  in  circupiference.  We  called  them  Beauman's  Islands,  from 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  Tienhoven,  who  was  the  first  that  saw  them. 
It  must  be  confessed,"  adds  the  author,  *'  that  it  is  the  most  civilised  and 
honest  nation  we  met  with  in  the  South  Sea  islands.  All  the  coasts  of 
these  islands  afford  good  anchoring  ground  in  thirteen  to  twenty  fathoms 
water." 

-  In  the  course  of  this  chapter  it  will  appear,  that  these  particulars  little 
agree  with  the  report  we  have  to  give  of  the  people  of  the  Navigators' 
Islands :  their  geographical  situation  likewise  is  as  far  from  coinciding ;  and 
there  exists  a  German  chart,  on  which  the  track  of  Roggewein  is  laid  down, 
where  these  islands  are  placed  in  the  latitude  of  lo"* :  whence  I  have  reason 
to  think,  that  Beauman's  Islands  are  not  the  same  with  those  to  which  M''  de 
Bougainville  has  given  the  name  of  Navigators'  Islands ;  yet  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  that  name  for  them,  to  avoid  creating  a  confusion  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  progress  of  geography.    These  islands,  lying  about  the  latitude 
of  14°  south,  and  between  the  longitude  of  171°  and  175°  west,  form  one  of 
finest  archipelagoes  of  the  South  Sea,  as  interesting  for  it's  arts,  productions, 
and  population  as  the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands,  of  which  the  English  na- 
vigators have  given  us  a  description  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As 
to  the  morals  of  these  people,  though  our  stay  was  but  momentary,  we 
learned,  to  our  misfortune,  to  know  their  character  well ;  and  we  hesitate 
not  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  vain,  to  endeavour  to  excite  by  benefits  the 
gratitude  of  their  ferocious  souls,  which  nothing  but  fear  can  restrain. 

These  islanders  are  the  stoutest  and  best  made  we  had  yet  seen.  Their 
ordinary  height  is  five  feet  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  inches.  But  their  tallness  is 
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sfllt  less  astonishing  than  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  different,  parts  o^- 
December.  ^^^^-^  bodies.    Our  curiosity,  which  prompted  us  to  measure  them  very 

frequently,  led  theni  often  to  compare  their  bodily  strength  with  ours. 

These  comparisons  were  not  to  our  advantage;  and  perhaps  we  owe  our 

misfortune  to  the  idea  of  personal  superiority  given  them  by  these  different 
trials.  Their  countenances  often  appeared  to  me,  to  express  a  sentiment  of 
disdain,  which  I  thought  to  remove,  by  directing  our  fire-arms  to  be  used 
before  them;  but  my  object  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  em- 
ploying them  against  human  victims  ;  without  this  they  took  the  noise,  for 
sport,  and  the  trial  for  an  amusement. 

Among  these  islanders,  there  are  a  few  who  are  below  the  stature  I  have 
mentioned.  I  measured  some  who  did  not  exceed  five  feet  four  inches^ 
but  they  are  the  dwarfs  of  the  country  ;  and  though  their  height  seems  to 
come  near  ours,  their  strong  and  brawny  arms,  wide  chests,  legs,  and 
thighs,  display  very  different  proportions.  In -fact  they  are  to  Europeans: 
what  the  Danish  horses  are  to  those  of  the  different  provmces  of  France. 

The  men's  bodies  are  painted  or  tatooed,  so  that  you  would  think  them- 
dressed,  though  they  are  almost  naked.    They  wear  nothing  but  a  girdle  cf 
sea-weed  round  their  loins,  which  reaches  to  their  knees,  and  gives  them  a 
resemblance  to  the  river-gods  of  mythology,  that  are  represented  enve^ 
loped  w^th  reeds.    Their  hair  is  very  long,  and  frequently  turned,  up  all 
vound  the  head,  so  as  to  heighten  the  ferociousness  of  theii-  countenances. 
.     which  always  express  astonishment  or  cholen.    The  least  dispute  between 
them  is  followed  by  blows  from  clubs,  sticks,  or  paddles;  and  often,  na 
doubt,  costs  the  combatants  their  lives.    Almost  all  of  them  are  covered 
with  scars,  which  must  have  been  the  consequences  of  these  private  quar- 
rels    The  stature  of  the  women  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  men :  they 
are  tall,  slender,,  and  not  ungraceful ;  but  before  their  spring-time  is  past 
they  lose  that  gentleness  of  expression,  and  elegance  of  form,  the  mould  of 
■      which  Nature  has  not  yet  broken  among  these  barbarians,  but  which  she 
appears  to  leave  with  them  only  for  a  moment,  and  with  regret.  Among  a 
great  number  of  women,  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  I  could 
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distinguish  but  three  that  deserved  to  be  called  pretty:  the  grossly  impu-  1737 
dent  air  of  the  rest,  the  -indecency  of  their  actions,  and  the  disgusting  offer  ^^ecember 
they  made  of  their  favours,  rendered  them  worthy  of  being  the  wives  and 
■mothers  of  the  ferocious  beings  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

As  the  narrative  of  our  voyage  may  serve:to  add  a  few  pages  to  the  his- 
tory of  man,  I  must  not  omit  pictures  that  might  be  deemed  indecent  in 
another  work  ;  and  I  must  relate,  that  the  small  number  of  young  and 
pretty  females,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  soon  fixed  the  attention  of 
some  of  their  visitors,  who,  notwithstanding  my  prohibition,  sought  te 
form  connexions  with  them.    The  looks  of  our  Frenchmen  expressed  de- 
sires which  were  soon  divined.    Some  old  women  took  upon  themselves 
to  negotiate  the  affair.    The  altar  was  prepared  in  the  best  looking  house 
in  the  village;  all  the  blinds  were  let  down ;  and  the  curious  were  sent 
away.   The  victim  was  placed  in  the  arms  of  an  .old  man,  who,  during  the 
ceremony^  .exhorted  her  to  moderate  her  expressions  of  pain:  the  matrons 
howled  and  sung ;  and  the  sacrifice  was  consummated  in  their  presence, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  man,  who  served  both  as  priest  and  akan 
All  the  women  and  children  of  the  village  were  round  the  house,  gently 
lifting  up  the  blinds,  and  searching  for  the  smallest  openings  in  the  mats  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  spectacle.    Whatever  may  have  been  said  by  travel- 
lers that  have  preceded  us,  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  Navigators'  Islands 
at  least,  the  young  women,  'before  they  are  married,  are  mistresses  of  their 
favours,  and  are  not  dishonoured  by,  their  complaisance.    It  is  even  more 
than  probable,  that,  when  they  marry,  they  have  no  account  to  give  for 
their  past  conduct,;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  more 
reserved  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  a  husband. 

These  people  have  certain  arts,  which  they  cultivate  with  success.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  elegant  form  they  give  their  huts.  They  dis- 
dained our  iron  tools  with  some  reason;  for  they  fashion  their  work  very 
dexterously  with  hatchets,  made  of  a  very  :fine ,  and  compact  basaltes,  and 
shaped  like  adzes.  For  a  few  beads  they  sold  us  large  dishes,  with  three 
feet,  made  of  .a  single  piece  of  wood,  and  so  highly  polished,  that  they 
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1787     seemed  as  if  coated  with  the  finest  varnish.    It  would  have  taken  a  good 
DecemUr.  European  workman  some  days  to  finish  one  of  these,  which,  for  want  of 
proper  instruments,  must  have  cost  them  some  months.    On  these,  how- 
ever, they  set  no  high  price,  as  to  them  the  employment  of  time  is  of 
little  value.    The  fruit-trees,  and  nutritious  roots,  which  grow  spontane- 
ously around  them,  ensure  subsistence  to  them,  their  hogs,  their  dogs,  and 
-  their  fowls;  and  if  they  occasionally  labour,  it  is  to  procure  the  enjoyment 
of  what  is  agreeable  rather  than  useful.    They  manufacture'  extremely  fine 
mats    and  some  paper  cloths.    I  noticed  two  or  three  of  these  islanders, 
who  appeared  to  be  chiefs  j  and  who  wore,  instead  of  a  girdle  of  weeds, 
-     a  piece  of  linen,  wrapping  round  them  like  a  petticoat.    This  is  made 
with  a  real  thread,  obtained  no  doubt  from  some  fibrous  plant,  like  the 
nettle  or  flax  ^  and  is  manufactured  without  a  shuttle,  the  threads  being 
passed  between  each  other  as  in  making  mats.    This  cloth,  possessing  the 
•      •     strength  and  pliabihty  of  ours,  is  well  calculated  for  the  sails  of  their  ca- 
noes,°  and  appears  far  superior  to  the  paper  cloth  of  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands,  which  they  likewise  manufacture.    They  sold  us  se- 
veral pieces  ;  but  they  make  little  use  of  it,  and  hold  it  in  little  esti- 
mation.   The  women  prefer  to  it  the  fine  mats,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken. 

At  first  -^e  perceived  no- resemblance  between  their  language  and  that 
of  the  people  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  the  vocabularies  of  which 
we  h^d  with  us  ;  but  a  closer  examination  taught  us,  that  they  spoke  a. 
dialect  of  the  same  tongue.    A  fact,  which  may  tend  to  prove  this,  and 
which  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  English  respecting  the  origin  of  these 
people,  is,  that  a  young  Manillese  servant,  who  was  born  in  the  province 
ofTagayan,  on  the  north  of  Manilla,  understood  and  interpreted  to  us 
most  of  their  words.  ,  Now  it  is  known  that  the  Tagayan,  Talgal,  and 
air  the  dialects  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  general,  are  derived  from  tne 
Malay  ,  and  thi.  language,  more  widely  spread  than  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were,  is  common  to  the  numerous  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
islands  of  the  South-  Sea.    To  me  it  appears  demonstrated,  tnat  these  dir^ 
ferent  nations  are  derived  from  Malay  colonies,,  who  conquered  these 
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islands  at  very  remote  periods:  and  perhaps  even  the  Chinese  and  Egyp-  1787. 
tians,  whose  antiquity  is  so  much  vaunted,  are  moderns  compared  to  these.  D^cembe 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  race  of  woolly-haired  men,  still 
found  in  the  interior  part  of  the  islands  of  Luconia. and  Formosa,  were  the, 
aborigines  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Formosa,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
the  New  Hebrides,  •  Friendly  Islands,  &c.  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  of  the  Carolines,  Ladrones,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  northerno- 
In  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  the  New  Hebrides,  they  were  not  to 
be  subdued:  but  vanquished  in  the  islands  farther  east,  which  were  too 
small  to  afford  them  a  retreat  in  their  centres,  they  intermingled  with 
their  conquerors  ^   and.  hence  originated  that  race  of  very  black  peo- 
ple, whose  complexion,  still  remains  a  few  shades  deeper  than  that  of 
certain  families  in  the  country,  who  probably  made  it  a  point  of  honour, 
not  to  contaminate  their  blood.    These  two  very  distinct  races  appeared 
striking  to  our  eyes  at  the  Navigators'  Islands,  and  I  can,  ascribe  to  thent, 
no  other  origin. 

The  descendants  of  the  Malays  have  acquired  in  these  islands  a  vigour, 
strength,  height,  and  stoutness,  which  they  derived  not  from  their  ances- 
tors j  and  for  which  they  are  unquestionably  indebted  to  abundance  of  nu- 
triment, the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  influence  of  difl'erent  phy- 
sical causes,  which  have  been  constantly  acting  upon  them  for  a  long  series 
of  generations.    The  arts,  which  perhaps  they  brought  with  them,  may 
have  been  lost  for  want  of  materials  and  implements  to  exercise  them:  but 
the  identity  of  language,  like  Ariadne's  clew,  guides  the  observer  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  this  nev/  labyrinth.    The  feudal  government,  too,  is 
preserved  here:  a  government,  which  little  tyrants  may  regret,  which  has 
sullied  the  history  of  Europe  for  some  ages,  and  of  which  the  Gothic  re- 
mains still  subsist  in  our  laws,  like  medals  attesting  our  ancient  barbarity 
a.  government  the  most  suited  to  preserve  ferociousness  of  manners,  be- 
cause under  it  the  most  trifling  occasions  excite  wars  between  village  and , 
village  j  and  wars  of  this  kind  are  conducted  without  courage  and  without 
magnanimity  :  surprise  and  treachery  are  employed  by  turns  j  and  in  these 
unhappy  countries^  instead  of  generous  warriors  we  find  nothing  but  as-- 
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The  Malays  are  still  the  most  perfidious  nation  in  all  Asia  5  and 
their  descendants  have  not  degenerated,  as  similar  causes  have  prepared  and 
produced  similar  effects. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  the 
Malays  to  pass  from  the  west  .to  the  east,  to  arrive  at  these  different 
islands :  but  the  westerly  winds  are  at  least  as  frei^uent  as  those  from  the 
east  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  in  a  zone  of  seven  or  eight  degrees  north 
and  south ;  and  they  are  so  variable,  that  it  is  ivery  little  more  difficult  to 
make  a  voyage  to  the  eastward  than  to  the  westward.  Beside,  these  dif- 
ferent conquests  did  not  take  place  at  the  same  period:  the  Malays  ex- 
tended themselves  gradually,  and  introduced  step  by  step  that  form  of 
government,  which  still  exists  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  and  all  the  countries  subject  to  this  barbarous  nation. 

Among  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  islanders,  whom  we  had  an  oppor.» 
tunity  of  observing,  thirty,  at  least,  introduced  themselves  to  us  as  chiefs. 
They  exercised  a  sort  of  authority,  and  distributed  smart  blows  with  their 
sticks  ;  but  the  order,  which  they  had  the  air  of  endeavouring  to  esta- 
^  blish,  'was  infringed  in  less  than  a  minute.  Never  were  sovereigns 
worse  obeyed  ;  never  did  anarchy  and  insubordination  excite  more  dis- 
£)rder» 

It  was  with  justice,  that  M^  Bougainville  gave  these  people  the  name  of 
■navigators.    All  their  journeys  are  performed  in  canoes,  and  they  never 
walk  from  one  village  to  another.    All  these  villages  are  situate  on  coves, 
on  the  seashore,  and  have  no  paths,  except  towards  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.    The  islands  we  visited  were  covered  to  the  summit  with  trees 
loaded  with  fruit    and  on  these  perched  wood-pigeons,  and  turtle-doves, 
areen,  rose-coloured,  and  of  various  hues.    We  also  saw  beautiful  per- 
roquets,  a  species  of  blackbird,  and  even  partridges.    The  islanders  dissi- 
pate the  tadium  of  their  idle  lives  by  taming  these  birds.    Their  houses 
-were  full  of  stock -doves,  which  they  bartered  with  us  by  hundreds.  They 
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Jikewise  sold  us  upwards  of  three  hundred  galHnuleSj,  of  the  most  beau*  1787. 
tiful  plumage.  Decembe 

Their  canoes  have  outriggers,  are  very  small,  and  frequently  con- 
tain only  five  or  six  persons..  Some,  indeed,  can  carry  as  many  as  four- 
teen-; but  these  are  the  smaller  number.  They  appear,  beside,  not  to 
merit  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  on  them  by  voyagers  for  their^ 
swiftness:  I  do  not  think  they  can  go  more  tlian  seven  knots  an  hour 
under  sail and.  with  the  paddle  they  could  not  keep  up  with  us,  whea 
we  went  only  four.  These  Indians  are  such  expert  swimmers,  that  they 
seem  to  have  canoes  only  for  the  sake  of  resting  themselves.  As  the  least 
felse  movement  fills  them,  they  are  every  instant  obliged  to  leap  into  the; 
sea,  and  lift  up  their  canoes  on  their  shoulders,  to  empty  them  of  thet 
water.  Sometimes  they  join  two  together,  by  means  of  a  crosa  piece  of 
wood,  in  which  they  make  a  step  for  their  mast :  in  this  way  they  are 
less  liable  to  overset,  and  can  carry  provision  for  a, long  voyage,  Thein 
sails,  made  of  matting,  or  matted  cloth,  are  extended  by  a  sprit,  and  do 
not  require  a  particular  description^. 

They  fish  only  with  the  line,  or  the  sweep-net :  they  sold  us  some  of 
their  nets  and  fish-hooks.  The  latter  were  made  of  tortoise-shell,  inclosed 
in  a  sort  of  case  of  mother-of-pearl,  or  white  shell,  skilfully  wrought  in 
the  resemblance  of  a  flying  fish,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  a  tunny, 
boneta,  or  dorado.  They  would  barter  the  largest  fish  for  a  few 
beads ;  and.  their  eagerness  evinced,  thzt  they  were  not.  afraid  of  wanting 
subsistence. 

Those  islands  of  the  archipelago,  which  1  visited,  appeared- ta  me  vol- 
canic. All  the  stones  on  the  beach,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  vAth  such 
violence,  that  the  spray  flies  more,  than  fifty  feet,.,  are  nothing  but  frag- 
ments of  lava,  rounded  basaltes,  or  coral,,  with  which  the  island  is  sur^ 
rounded.  The  coral  rocks  leave  in  the  middle  of  almost  all  the  coves  a 
narrow  passage,  sufficient  for  canoes,  or  even  for  our  longboats,  and  thus 
ibrm,.  little  harbours  for  tlie  navy,  of  the.  islanders:  but.thev  never  leave 
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1787.    their  Canoes  in  the  water  ;  for,  when  they  come  ashore,  they  lay  them  up 
December.  ^^^^  ^Yiqit  houses,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.    They  are  so  light,  that 
a  couple  of  men  can  easily  carry  one  on  their  shoulders. 

The  most  luxuriant  imagination  would  not  easily  conceive  more  de- 
lightful situations  than  those  of  their  villages.    All  the  houses  are  built 
-under  fruit-trees,  which  preserve  in  them  a  refreshing  coolness  j  and  they 
are  placed  on  the  borders  of  a  rivulet,  which  descends  from  the  mountains, 
and  along  which  a  path  is  formed,  leading  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.    The  principal  aim  of  their  architecture  is  to  defend  them  from 
.the  heat  j  and  I  have  already  observed,  that  they  know  how  to  combine 
this  v/ith  elegance.    Their  houses  are  large  enough  to  lodge  several  fa- 
milies; and  they  are  surrounded  with  bUnds,  which  are  kept  open  on  the 
side  of  tlie  wind,  and-  closed  facing  the  sun.    The  islanders  sleep  on  very 
iine  clean  mats,  perfectly  secured  against  any  damp.    We  observed  no 
morai,  and  can  say  nothing  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

Hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  birds,  and  fish,  abound  in  these  islands.  They  are 
covered,  too,  with  cocoa-trees,  guavas,  and  plantains ;  and  with  another 
tree,  producing  a  large  kind  of  almond,  which  is  eaten  roasted,  and  we 
thought  resembled  a  chesnut  in  taste.  The  sugar-cane  grows  there  spon- 
taneously on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  j  but  it  is  watery,  and  less  sweet, 
than  in  the  West-Indies.  This  difference,  no  doubt,  arises  from  it's 
growing  in  the  shade,  on  a  soil  too  rank,  and  which  has  never  been  culti- 
vated. There  are  likewise  found  stocks  {souches),  the  roots  of  which 
nearly  approach  those  of  the  yam,  or  of  the  sweet  cassada. 

Dangerous  as  it  was,  to  venture  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  M"'''  de 
la  Martiniere  and  Colignon  followed  the  impulse  of  their  zeal,  rather  than 
the  dictates  of  theii-  prudence  and  at  the  time  of  the  landing,  that  proved 
so  fatal  to  us,  they  went  some  way  into  the  country  in  quest  of  botanical 
-.discoveries.  For  every  plant,  that  de  la  .Martiniere  collected,  the  In- 
dians exacted  a  bead ;  and  they  threatened  to  knock  him  on  the  head,  if 
hs,  refused  payment.    Pursued  by  a  shower  of  stones  at  the  moment  of  the 
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massacre,  he  reached  our  barges  by  swimming  with  his  bag  of  plants  at 
his  back,  and  thus  saved  both  himself  and  them.  Till  this  time  we  had  Dece 
perceived  no  weapons  about  them,  except  clubs,  or  patow-patows :  but 
Boutin  assured  me,  that  he  saw  in  their  hands  several  bundles  of  ar- 
rows, without  any  bows.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  these 
arrows  were  only  spears  for  striking  fish;  for  their  effect  in  battle  would 
be  much  less  formidable  than  that  of  stones  of  two  or  three  pounds,  which 
they  throw  with  inconceivable  vigour  and  dexterity. 

These  islands  are  extremely  fertile ;  and  I  believe  their  population  is 
very  considerable.    Those  to  the  east,  Opoun,  Leone,  Fanfoue,  are  small ; 
the  last  two,  in  particular,  are  not  above  five  miles  in  circumference :  but 
Maouna,  Oyolava,  and  Pola,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  largest  and 
finest  islands  in  the  South  Sea.    The  narratives  of  different  voyagers  offer 
nothing  to  the  imagination  that  can  be  compared  with  the  beauty  and  im- 
mensity of  the  village,  to  leeward  of  which  we  brought  to  on  the  north  of 
Oyolava.-  Though  it  was  almost  night  when  we  arrived,  we  were  in- ^ 
stantly  surrounded  with  canoes,  which  curiosity,  or  the  desire  of  trading 
with  us,  had  brought  out  of  their  ports.    Many  of  them  had  nothing  on 
board,  and  came  only  to  enjoy  a  sight  new  to  them.    There  were  some 
very  small  ones,  containing  only  a  single  man.    These  were  greatly  orna-" 
mented;-  but  they  went  round  the  ships  without  ofFering  to  trade.  We 
called  them  whiskeys  {cabrioleu),  of  which  they  had  the  inconveniences, 
for  the  slightest  touch  from  the  other  canoes  overturned  them  every 
instant. 

We  had  likewise  a  very  near  view  of  the  large  and  superb  island  of  Pola; 
but  we  had^  no  communication  with  it's  inhabitants.  On  doubling  this 
island  to  the  westward  we  saw  a  smooth  sea,  which  appeared  to  promise 
good  anchorages,  at  least  while  the  winds  should  continue  to  the  eastward 
of  the  north  or  south :  but  the  fermentation  among  our  crews  was  still  too 
great,  to  allow  me  to  anchor.  After  the  event  that  liad  taken  place  I 
could  not  prudently  send  our  people  ashore,  without  arming  every  man- 
with  a  musket,  and  each  boat  with  a  swivel :  and  had  this  been  done,  the 
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consciousness  of  their  strength,  added  to  the  desire  of  vengeance,  would 
perhaps  have  led  them,  to  punish  the  most  trifling  act  of  injustice  by  a 
discharge  of  their  pieces.  Beside,  in  these  bad  anchorages,  a  vessel  is  in. 
danger  of  being  lost,  if  unprovided  with  a  boat  capable  of  carrying  out 
an  anchor,  to  warp  off.  From  these  considerations  I  resolved,  as  I  have 
said,  not  to  anchor  till  we  arrived  at  Botany  Bay ;  confining  myself  to  such, 
courses  in  the  different  archipelagoes,  as  might  lead  me  to  new  discoveries. 

When  we  had  doubled  the  western  side  of  the  Island  of  Pola,  we  per- 
ceived no  more  land.  We  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  three  islands, 
which  the  natives  had  called  Sheka,  Ossamo,  and  Ouera,  and  which  they 
had  placed  to  the  south  of  Oyolava.  I  endeavoured  to  shape  my  course 
south- south -east  J  but  at  first  I  was  prevented  by  the  wind  from  the  east- 
south-east,  which  was  very  faint,  and  we  did  not  advance  above  eight  or 
ten  leagues  a  day. 

At  length  the  wind  came  round  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  to  the 
north-west,  which  allowed  me  to  make  easting  in  my  course ;  and  on  the 
20th  I  got  sight  of  a  round  island,  due  south  of  Oyolava,  but  near  forty 
leagues  distant  from  it.    M"-  de  Bougainville,  who  passed  between  these 
two  islands,  did  not  see  this  of  which  I  am  speaking,  because  he  was  a  few 
leagues  too  far  north.    The  wind  was  too  feeble  to  allow  me  to  get  near 
it  that  day  3  but  the  next  I  approached  v/ithin  two  miles  of  it,  and  dis- 
cerned two  others  to  the  southward,  which  I  plainly  discovered  to  be  the 
Cocca  and  Traitors'  Islands  of  Schouten.    The  Island  of  Cocoas  has  the 
figure  of  a  very  tall  sugar-loaf.    It  is  near  a  league  in  diameter,  and  co- 
vered with  trees  to  the  top.    A  channel  about  three  miles  wide  separates 
these  two  islands,  and  is  itself  intersected  by  an  islet,  which  we  observed  at 
the,  north-west  point  of  Traitors'  Island.    This  island  is  low  and  flat,  and 
has  only  a  hill  of  tolerable  height  towards  the  middle.    A  channel  of  three 
hundred  yards  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  which  Schouten  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing,  as  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  such  a  point  of  the  com- 
pass as  to  have  the  passage  open ;  and  we  should  never  have  suspected  it's 
existence,  if  we  had  not  run  along  very  close  to  the  island  in  this  part. 
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We  no  longer  doubted,  that  these  three  islands,  two  of  which  only  deserve  1-787. 
the  name,  were  to  be  reckoned  among  the  ten,  which,  accordino-  to  the  ^'^^ember. 
account  of  the  savages,  compose  the  archipelago  of  Navigators. 

As  it  blew  very  hard  from  the  north-west,  as  the  weather  had  a  threatening  - 
appearance,  and  it  was  late,  we  were  little  surprised,  that  no  canoe  came 
off,  and  I  resolved  forspend  the  night  in  plying  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  re- 
connoitre the  islands  the  next  day,  and  trade  with  the  islanders  for  some 
refreshments.    The  weather  was  squally,  and  the  wind  varied  only  frorn 
north-west  to  north-north-west.  I  had  observed  some  breakers  on  the  north- 
west point  of  the  little  Traitors'  Island,  which  made  me  keep  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  offing.  At  day- break,  I  rc-approached  this  island,  which,  being 
flat,  and  more  extensive  than  that  of  Cocoas,  I  supposed  must  be  better  peo- 
pled :  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  brought  to,  to  the  west-south-  west,  two  miles  off 
a  large  sandy  bay,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  Traitors' Island,  and 
where  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  good  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the  easterly 
winds.    About  twenty  canoes  immediately  put  off,  and  came  towards  the 
ships  to  trade.    Several  of  them  came  out  of  the  channel,  which  divides 
the  two  Traitors'  Islands.    They  were  laden  with  the  finest  cocoa-nuts  I 
had  ever  seen,  a  small  number  of  plantains,  and  a  few  yams.    One  of  them 
only  had  a  small  hog,  and  three  or  four  fowls.    It  was  evident,  that  these 
Indians  had  already  seen  Europeans,  or  heard  talk  of  them  j  for  they  came 
alongside  without  fear,  traded  with  tolerable  honesty,  and  never  refused, 
like  the  natives  of  the  Navigators'  Islands,  to  deliver  their  goods  before 
they  received  payment.    They  accepted  pieces  of  iron  and  nails  as  eagerly 
as  beads.    They  spoke  the  same  language,  however,  and  had  the  same 
ferocious  appearance.    Their  dress,  too,  their  tatooing,  and  the  shape  of 
their  canoes,  were  the  same :  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  arc 
the  same  people.    They  differed,  however,  in  this,  that  every  one  had  two 
joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  cut  off;  and  in  the  Navigatoi-s' 
Islands  I  never  saw  more  than  two  persons,  who  had  undergone  this  ope- 
ration.   They  were  likewise  less  tall,  and  less  gigantic :  no  doubt  because 
the  soil  of  these  islands,  being  less  fertile,  is  less  conducive  to  the  growth 
of  the  human  species. 
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1737.  Every  island^  that  we  saw,  recalled  to  our  minds  some  act  of  treachery 
December.  ^.^jT^^j^^t-t-eJ  by  the  inhabitants.  The  crews  of  Roggewein  had  been  at- 
tacked and  stoned  at  the  Islands  of  Recreation,  to  the  east  of  the  Navi- 
gators' Islands ;  as  those  of  Schouten  had  been  at  the  Traitors'  Islands,  which 
were  before  our  eyes,  and  which  were  to  the  south  of  the  Island  of  Ma- 
ouna,  where  our  own  comrades  had  been  so  barbarously  murdered.  These 
reflections  had  altered  our  manners  towards  the  Indians :  the  most  trifling 
theft,  and  the  slightest  act  of  injustice,  were  repelled  by  force  i  we  showed 
them,  by  the  effect  of  our  arms,  that  flight  would  not  save  them  from  our 
resentment :  we  refused  them  permission  to  come  on  board  3  and  threat- 
ened with  death  those,  who  should  dare  to  attempt  it  in  defiance  of  us.  This 
conduct  was  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  our  former  moderation ;  and,  if 
we  had  any  thing  to  regret,  it  was,  that  we  had  come  among  these  people 
with  sentiments  of  mildness  and  forbearance  :  reason  and  common  sense, 
tell  us,  that  we  have  a  right  to  employ  force  against  a  man,  whose  incli-^ 
nation  it  is  well  known  would  lead  him  to  be  your  assassin,  if  he  were  not 
restrained  by  fear. 


23. 


On  the  23d  at  noon,  as  we  were  trading  for  cocoa-nuts  with  the  Indians*, 
we  were  attacked  by  a  heavy  squall  from  the  west-north- west,  which  di- 
spersed the  canoes.  Several  of  them  were  overset,  and  as  soon  as  thep 
were  righted  again,  paddled  av/ay  with  all  speed  for  the  shore.  The  wea- 
ther was  threatening,  yet  we  sailed  quite  round,  the  Traitors'  Island,  to, 
discover  all  their  points,  and  sketch  an  accurate  plan  of  them.  M''  Dagelet. 
had  a  very  good  observation  for  the  latitude  at  noon,,  and  in  the  morning  he 
had  observed  the  longitude  of  the  islands,  which  enabled  him  to.  correct; 
the  position  assigned  them  by  captain  Wallis.  At  four  I  made  the  signal; 
for  steering  south-south-east,  towards  the  Friendly  Islands,  purposing  tOi 
reconnoitre  those  which  captain  Cook  did  not  explore,  and  which;,  from- 
his  account,  must  lie  to  the  north  of  Annamooka, 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


Departure  from  i Be  Navigators''  Islands  —  Shape  our  Course  towards  the- 
Friendly  Islands — Make  the  Island  of  Favao^,  and  different  Islands  of 
that  Archipelago,  very  inaccurately  laid  down  on  the  Charts — The  Inha- 
bitants ofTongataboo  are  eager  to  come  aboard,  and  trade  with  us-— Anchor 
at  Norfolk  Island- — lhat  Island  described- — Arrival  at  Botany  Bay, 

THE  night  succeeding  our  departure  from  Traitors'  Island  was  a  terrible    1 787;. 
one.    The  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  and  blew  very  hard,  with-  a  great  deal  ^^^^^'^"^^^ 
of  rain.    As  we  could  not  see  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  ship  at  sun^ 
set,  I  lay  to  with  the  ship's  head  to  the  south-south-west  till  day^  when  the 
wind  still  continued  to  blow  hard,  from  the  west,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
abundance. 

All  those  who  had  symptoms  of  scurvy  suffered  extremely  from  the 
wet.    No  person  of  the  crew  was  yet  attacked  with  the  disease;  but  the 
officers,  and  our  servants  in  particular,  began  to  feel  it's  approach.    This  I 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  fresh  provision,  to  which  sailors  were  more  inured 
than  our  servants,  who  had  never  before  been  at  sea,  and  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  live  oa  salt  meat.    David,  the  gun-room  cook,  died  on  the  1 0th 
of  this  month  of  a  scorbutic  dropsy.    He  was  the  only  person,  that  had 
died  a  natural. death  on  board  the  Boussole,  since  o^ir  departure  from  Brest |, 
and  if  we  had  m.ade  only  a^  common  voyage  round- the  worlds  we  might 
have  returned  to^  Europe  without'  having  lost  a  single  man.    The  con- 
cluding months  of  an  expeditioa  are  indeed  the  most  difficult  to  go 
through:  the  body  grows  feeble  in  time,  and  provision  spoi  s :  but  if  ia 
a  voyage  of  discovery  there  be  a  term,  wh-ch  is  no;:  to  be  excetdea,  it  is  of." 
importance  to  know.,  how  far  this  extends  ;  and  i  trust,  that,  on  tur  return  ^ 
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1787-  to  Europe,  the  experiment  on  this  head  will  be  complete.  Of  all  known 
December,  pi-eservatives  against  the  scurvy,  melasses  and  spruce  beer  are  in  my  opi- 
nion the  most  efficacious.  This  our  crews  constantly  drank  in  hot  cli- 
mates:  every  man  had  a  bottle  a  day,  with  a  pint  of  wine,  and  a  small 
glass  of  brandy,  diluted  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  which  rendered  the 
rest  of  his  diet  supportable.  The  hogs  we  procured  at  Maouna  were  but 
a  temporary  resource :  we  could  not  salt  them,  because  they  were  too 
young;  and  we  could  not  keep  them,  for  want  of  food  for  their  subsist- 
ence.  Accordingly  I  served  ,out  fresh  pork  to  the  crew  twice  a  day ;  and 
in  consequence  the  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  every  symptom  of  scurvy, 
disappeared.  This  regimen  had  the  same  effect  on  our  health  as  a  long 
stay  in  port ;  which  proves,  that  seamen  have  more  need  of  wholesome 
diet,  than  of  the  land  air. 

The  north-north-west  winds  attended  us  beyond  the  Friendly  Islands. 
They  were  always  lainy,  and  often  as  strong  as  the  westerly  winds  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany  in  winter.  We  knew  very  well,  that  we  were  in  the 
wintery  season,  and  consequently  that  of  storms  and  hurricanes  j  but  we 
did  not  expect  to  meet  with  weather  so  constantly  had. 

27.  On  the  27th  of  December  we  made  the  Island  of  Vavao,  the  north  point 
of  which  bore  &om  us  at  noon  due  west,  our  latitude  being  1 8"  34'.  This 
island,  which  Cook  never  visited,  but  which  he  knew  from  the  report  of 
the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  this  archipelago. 
In  extent  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Tongataboo  j  and  it  has  the  advantage  over 
it  of  being  more  elevated,  and  not  wanting  fresh  water.  It  is  in  the  centre 
,  of  a  large  number  of  islands,  which  ought  to  bear  the  names  of  which 

Cook  has  given  a  list,  but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  us  to  class.  We 
cannot  with  justice  ascribe  to  ourselves  the  honour  of  this  discovery,  which 
is  due  to  Maurelle,  and  which  adds  to  the  archipelago  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  a  number  almost  as  considerable  as  that  already  explored  by  cap- 
tain Cook. 


A.t  China  I  had  procured  an  abstract  of  the  journal  of  this  Spanish  navi- 
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gator,  who  sailed  from  Manilla  in  1781,  with  dispatches  for  America  *j  1787- 
which  he  attempted  to  reach  by  the  southern  hemisphere,  following  nearly 
the  track  of  Surville,  and  endeavouring  to  get  into  a  high  latitude,  where 
he  reasonably  expected  to  meet  with  westerly  winds.  Maurelle  v/as  un- 
acquainted with  the  modern  methods  of  ascertaining  the  longitude,  and  he 
had  never  read  any  of  the  narratives  of  late  navigators.  He  directed  his 
course  by  the  old  French  charts  of  Belin ;  and  made  up  by  great  accuracy 
in  his  reckonings  and  bearings,  for  the  imperfection  of  his  methods,  his 
instruments,  and  his  charts.  Like  M'  de  Surville  he  ran  along  the  coast 
of  New  Ireland ;  observed  several  small  islands,  which  Bougainville,  Car- 
terety  and  Surville  had  already  seen  j  discovered  three  or  four  new  ones ; 
and  thinking  himself  near  the  islands  of  Solomon,  he  first  fell  in  with  an 
island  to  the  north  of  Vavao,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Atnargitra^ 
or  Bitterness,  because  it  afforded  him  none  of  the  refreshments,  of  which- 
he  began  to  be  in  need,  H®  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  second 
island,  which  we  observed  to  the  eastward  of  this,  and  which  is  not  dis- 
cernible above  three  or  four  leagues  off,  because  it  is  very  low ;  but  at 
length  arrived  at  Vavao,  where  he  anchored  in  a  tolerably  commodious 
harbour,  in  which  he  procured  water,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pro- 
vision. The  particulars  of  his  account  are  so  accurate,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  in  them  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  even  the  picture  of  Pou^ 
laho,  who,  being  the  principal  chief  of  them  all,  resides  occasionally  in 
several,  but  mostly,  as  it  appeared,  in  Vavao.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  far-  - 
ther  particulars  of  this  voyage,  which  I  mention  only  from  a  motive  of 
justice  to  Maurelk.  This  Spanish  navigator  named  the  cluster  of  Vavao 
the  Islands  of  Majorca,  after  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain;  and  that  of  Ha- 
paee,  the  Islands  of  Galves,  after  the  brother  of  the  minister  for  the  Indies : 
but  as  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  is  infinitely  better  to  retain  the  names  of  the 
natives,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  use  these  in  the  plan  drawn  by  M"" 
Bernizet.  This  plan  has  been  executed  conformably  to  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  determined  by  M''  Dagelet,  which  are  far  more  accurate  than 
those  of  Maurelle,  who  has  placed  them  almost  six  degrees. too  far  west  i 


*  A  translation  of  this  abstract  is  given  In  the  1st  vol.  p.  194.  T. 
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3  787'-    tkis  mistake,  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  copied  by  one  geographer 
December  £j.q^  another,  would  ha:ve  given  birth  to  a  new  archipelago,  existing  only 
upon  maps. 

In  the  course  of  the  2!  7th  we  made  several  tacks,  to  fetch  the  Island  of 
Vavao,  the  west-north-west  winds  having  driven  us  a  little  to  leeward  of  it. 
Having  lengthened  my  stretch  to  the  north  in  the  night,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  extend  my  view  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  beyond  the  island,  I  saw 
theMargoura  of  Maurelle,  which  bore  west  of  me;  and  on  getting  nearer 
to  it  I  perceived  a  second  island,  very  low,  and  covered  with  trees.  The 
Island  of  Margoura,  on  the  contrary,  is  pretty  lofty  i  and  it  is  probable, 
that  they  are  both  inhabited.    After  we  had  set  all  the  points,  I  bore  away 
for  Vavao,  which  was  in  sight  only  from  the  mast-head,  and  is  the  most 
considerable  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  those  that  are  scattered  about  on  the 
north  and  west  not  being  comparable  to  it.    About  noon  I  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port,  in  which  Maurelle  anchored.    It  is  formed  by  small 
islands,  which  are  of  tolerable  height,  leaving  between  them  narrow  but 
very  deep  channels,  and  affording  complete  shelter  against  the  winds  from 
the  offing.    It  would  have  been  infinitely  agreeable  to  me,  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  this  harbour,  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Tongataboo :  but  the 
anchoring  ground  is  within  two  cable's  lengths  of  the  shore,  and  in  such  a 
situation  a  long-boat  is  often  necessary,  for  carrying  out  an  anchor,  to  warp 
off.    Every  moment  I  was  tempted  to  relinquish  the  design  I  had  formed 
of  not  anchoring  till  I  reached  Botany  Bay :  but  reason  and  prudence  kept 
me  firm,  to  it.    I  wished,  however,  to  have  some  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives; and  in  consequence  brought  to  pretty  near  the  shore  ^.  but  no  canoe 
came  off.    The  weather  was  so  foulj  however,  and  wore  such  a  threaten- 
ing aspect,  that  I  was  little  surprised  at  this;  and  as  the  horizon  became 
every  minute  more  gloomy,  I  made  sail  myself  before  night  to  the  west, 
towards  the  Island  of  Latte,  vv^hich  was  in  sight,  and  is  lofty  enough  to  be 
§een  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues  in  clear  weather. 

The  name  of  Latte  is  in -the  list  of  the  Friendly  Islands  given  by  Cook ; 
^ind  it  was  assigned  to  this  island  by  Maurelle,  in  his  journal,  from  the  le- 
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port  of  the  natives  of  Vavao  ;  who  told' him,  likewise,  that  it  was  inhabit-  1787. 
fed,  and  afforded  ■  anchorage.  It  may  be  observed  here,  how  important  it  Decemoe 
is  to  the  science  of  geography,  to  retain  the  native  names  of  countries  for 
if,  like  the  ancient  navigators,  or  like  Maurelle  himself,  we  had  made  an 
error  of  seven  or  eight  degrees  in  our  longitude,  we  might  have  supposedj, 
on  falling  in  with  this  island,  that  we  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
Friendly  Islands.  Similarity  of  language,  manners,  and  dress,  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  remove  our  doubts  j  because  it  is  well  known,  that  all 
these  people  resemble  one  another,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  :  but 
identity  of  name,  and  the  slightest  description  of  the  figure  and  extent  of 
an  island,  constitute  a  certain  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  place. 

The  following  night  we  had  terrible  weather.  It  was  so  extremely 
dark,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  any  thing  round  us.  In  such  a 
situation  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  continue  our  course  amid 
so  many  islands  j  and  accordingly  I  resolved  to  make  short  stretches  till 
day-light.  When  day  came,  it  blew  still  harder  than  it  had  done  in  the 
night.  The  barometer  had  fallen  three  lines ;  and  if  worse  hurricanes 
hiave  occurred,  they  could  not  have  been  announced  by  weather  of  a  more 
threatening  appearance.  Notwithstanding,  I  shaped  my  course  for  the 
Island  of  Latte,  and  ran  within  two  miles  of  it  j  well  assured,  however, 
that  no  canoes  would  venture  out  to  sea.  Under  this  island  I  was  taken 
by  a  squall,  which  obliged  me  to  bear  away  for  the  islands  of  Kao  and 
Toofoa,  from  which  we  could  not  be  far  distant,  though  we  could  not 
discern  them  through  the  fog.  These  two  islands  were  the  first  laid  down 
in  the  chart  of  Cook.  He  passed  through  the  channel,  two  miles  wide, 
which  separates  them,  and  determined  their  latitude  and  longitude  with 
accuracy  :  and  it  was  extremely  important  to  us  to  compare  the  longitude 
given  by  our  timekeepers  with  that  assigned  by  the  English  navigator. 
It  is  true,  I  intended  to  get  near  enough  to  Tongataboo,  to  make  the  com- 
parison complete :  for  M""  Dagelet  justly  considered  the  longitude  of  the 
observatory  at  Tongataboo,  to  be  as  well  settled  as  that  of  Greenwich, 
since  it  was  the  result  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  sets  of  observations, 
taken  by  the  indefatigable  Cook  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  months. 
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1-87.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  a  clear  interval  enabled  us  to  get  sight  of  the- 
December.  island  of  Kao,  the  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a  very  lofty  cone,  and  which 
may  be  seen,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues.  The 
island  of  Toofoa,  though  likewise  very  high,  did  not.  show  itself,  but  re- 
'  mained  hidden  in  the  fog.  This  night  I  spent  like  the  preceding  in  plying 
to  preserve  my  station,  but  under  the  main-topsail  and  foresail  only,  for 
it  blew  so  hard  that  we  could  not  carry  more  canvass. 

The  next  day  was  tolerably  clear,  and  at  sun-rise  we  saw  both  the  islands 
of  Kao  and  Toofoa.  I  ran  within  half  a  league  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  uninhabited,  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  way 
round  it,  for;  I  was  close  enough  in  to  distinguish  the  stones  upon  the  shore. 
This  island  is  very  hilly,,  very  steep,  and  covered  witk  trees  to  the  sum- 
mit. It  may  be  as  much  as  four  leagues  in  circumference.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo,  and  the  rest  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  frequently  visit  it  in  summer,  to  fell  the  trees,  and  probably  to 
construct  their  canoes  on  it ;  for  in  their  low  islands  they  are  destitute  of 
timber,  or  have  preserved  no  trees,  bufe  such  as,  like  the  cocoa,  bear  fruit, 
that  affords  them  subsistence.  In  coasting  the  island.we  observed  several 
slides,  by  which  the  trees  cut  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  are  rolled 
down  to  the  shore;  but  there  were  neither  huts,  nor  ground  cleared  m 
the  woods  J  nothing,  in  short,  tha.t  betokened  a  habitation. 

Continuing  our  course  towards  the  two  small  islands  of  Hoonga-tonga: 
.nd  Hoonga-hapaee,  we  shut  in  the  island  of  Kao  with  the  centre  of  Too- 
foa, so  that  the  former  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  the  summrt  of  th. 
ktter.  In  this  position  it  bore  north  £7"  east.  Th.  island  of  Kao^xs 
nearly  three  times  the  height  of  Toofoa,  and  resembles  the_  crater  of  a 
volcano.  It's  base  appeared  to  us  to  be  less  than  two  mdes  m  d.ameter 
We  observed  also  on  the  north-east  end  of  Toofoa,  facmg  the  channel 
which  separates  it  from  Kao,  a  country  absolutely  buxnt  as  black  as  coal, 
destitute  of  trees  and  all  kind  of  verdure,  and  which  had  probably  been 
ravaged  by  torrents  of  lava. 
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In  the  afternoon  we  made  the  two  islands  of  Hoonga-tonga  and  Hoong;a-  1787. 
hapaee.  These  are  included  in  a  chart,  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  given  in  December. 
'Cook's  third  Voyage,  but  not  a  very  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  two  leagues 
in  extent,  the  direction  of  which  is  nearly  north  by  west,  and  south  by 
cast.  It's  north  end  is  five  leagues  north  of  Hoonga-hapaee,  and  it's 
south  end  three  leagues  north  of  Hoonga-tonga,  forming  with  the  two 
islands  a  sirait  three  leagues  wide.  V^^e  ran  along  it  a  good  league  to  the 
westward,  and  saw  the  breakers  on  it  running  mountains  high;  but  in 
calmer  weather  it  is  probably  less  conspicuous,  and  of  course  it's  danger 
far  greater.  The  two  small  islands  of  Hoonga-tonga  and  Hoonga-hapaee 
are  nothing  more  than  large  uninhabitable  rocks,  lofty  enough  to  be  visible 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues.  Their  appearance  changed  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  view  of  them,  that  would  suit 
more  than  a  single  point  of  sight.  To  me  they  appeared  to  be  equal  in 
extent,  and  less  than  half  a  league  in  circumference  each.  A  channel  a 
league  wide  separates  these  two  islands,  which  lie  east-north-east  and 
west-south-west  of  each  other.  They  are  ten  leagues  north  of  Tonga- 
taboo  :  but  as  this  last  island  is  flat-j  it  is  necessary  to  be  midway  between 
them  to  see  it. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  made  this  island  31, 
from  the  mast-head.  At  first  we  saw  only  the  heads  of  the  trees,  which 
appeared  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sea.  As  we  approached  we  raised  the 
land,  but  only  five  or  six  yards.  Presently  we  made  van  Diemen's  Pointy 
and  the  ridge  of  breakers  without  it.  At  noon  it  bore  from  us  east,  di- 
stant about  two  leagues.  As  the  wind  was  to  the  north,  I  steered  towards 
the  south  coast  of  the  island,  which  is  very  free  from  danger,  and  may  be 
approached  within  three  musket-shots.  The  sea  broke  furiously  all  along 
the  coast  ^  but  the  breakers  were  upon  the  shore ;  and  beyond  them  we 
perceived  the  most  luxuriant  orchards.  All  the  island  appeared  to  be  cul- 
tivated :  the  fields,  which  were  beautifully  ,green,  were  bordered  with 
trees.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  was  the  rainy  season  j  for, 
notwithstanding  this  enchanting  appearance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
^extreme  drought-must  prevail  on  this  low  island  during  part  of  the  year  5 
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1787.    on  which  not  a  single  hillock  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  surface  of  which  is  as 
pecember.       ^s  the  sea  in  a  calm.  , 

The  huts  of  the  islanders  were  not  collected  together  in  villages,  but: 
dispersed  over  the  fields,  like  the  farm-houses  in  our  best  cultivated  plains. 
Seven  or  eight  canoes  were  soon  launched,  and  advanced  towards  our  fri-. 
gates :  but  the  natives,  more  of  husbandmen  than  mariners,  managed  them, 
Jith  timidity.    They  durst  not  come  alongside  of  our  ships,  though  they, 
were  lying  to,  and  the  sea  was  very  smooth  ;  but  jumped  into  the  water,, 
eighteen  or  twenty  yards  off,  holding  cocoa-nuts  in  each  hand,  with  which 
they  swam  to  the  ships,  and  which  they  bartered  very  honestly  for  pieces, 
of  iron,  nails,  or  little  hatchets.   Their  canoes  were  in  no  respect  different, 
from  those  of  the  Navigators'  Islands ;  but  none  of  them  had  sails,  and  it. 
is  probable  that  they  would  not  have  known  how  to  manage  them.  The., 
greatest  confidence  soon  took  place  between  us.    They  came  on  board: 
we  spoke  to  them  of  Poulaho  and  Feenou  ;  and  had  the  air  of  being  old 
'  acquaintances,  meeting  one  another,  and  conversing  of  their  friends.  Ona 
young  islander  gave  us  to  understand,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Feenou  j  and 
this   whether  true  or  false,  procured  him  several  presents.    On  receiving 
them  he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  endeavoured  to  make  us  sensible  by 
signs,  that  if  we  would  anchor  on  the  coast,  we  should  there  find  provision . 
in  abundance,  which  their  canoes  were  too  small  to  bring  out  to  sea.  la 
fact  they  had  neither  fowls  nor  hogs,  in  their  canoes.    Their  cargoes  con- 
sisted of  a  few  plantains  and  cocoa-nuts  j  and,  as  the  smallest  wave  over- 
set these  ticklish  boats,  live  animals  would  have  been  drowned  before  they 
could  have  been  brought  on  board. 

These  islanders  were  obstreperous  in  their  manners  ;  but  their  features 
had  no  exnression  of  ferociousness;  and  neither  their  stature,  nor  propor. 
tions,  nor  the  supposed  strength  of  their  muscles,  were  such  as  could  have 
intimidated  us,  had  they  been  unacquainted  with  the  effect  of  our  arms. 
Their  physical  qualities,  without  being  inferior  to  ours,  appeared  to  havs 
no  advantage  over  those  of  our  sailors.  Their  language, -however,  their 
tatooing,  and  their  dress,  announce  them  to  have  a  common  ongm  witb. 
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the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  of  Navigators  j  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  1787. 
difference  existing  between  these  people  in  their  personal  qualities  arises  ^'^^^^"^^^ 
only  from  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  other  physical  causes  proper  to  the 
territory  and  climate  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
islands  which  compose  this  archipelago,  the  greater  number  consists  only 
of  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  rocks  :  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert^, 
that  the  single  island  of  Oyolava  is  superior  in  population,  fertility,  and' 
real  strength,  to  all  these  united,  in  which  the  natives  are  obliged  to  water 
the  fields,  that  afford  them  subsistence,  with  the  sweat  of  their  brov/.- 
To  this  necessity  for  agriculture  perhaps  they  are  indebted  for  the  progress- 
of  their  civilisation,  and  the.  invention  of  some  arts,  which  compensate  for 
their  deficiency  of  natural  strength,  and  protect  them  against  invasion  from 
their  neighbours.  We  saw  no  weapon  among  them,  however,  but  the 
patow-patow,  of  which  we  bought  several ;  but  they  did  not  weigh  a  third 
as  much  as  those  we  procured  at  Maouna,  which  the  people  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  would  not  have  had  strength  to  wield.. 

The  custom  of  cutting  off  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  is  as  prevalent 
here  as  at  the  islands  of  Cocos  and  Traitors ;  while  this  testimony  of  af^- 
fliction  for  the  loss  of  a  relation  or  friend  is  almost  unknown  at  the  Navi- 
gators' Islands.    I  am  aware,  that  Cook- supposed  the  islands  of  Cocos  and 
Traitors  made  part  of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  and  that  he  rested  his  opinion 
on  the  report  of  Foulaho,  who  was  acquainted  with  captain  Waliis's  in- 
tercourse with  those  two  islands,,  and.  who  even  possessed  in  his  treasury^, 
before  Cook's  arrival,  some  pieces  of  iron,,  which  the  Dolphin  had  bar- 
tered with  the  people  of  Traitors'  Island.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these: 
two  islands  are  included  among  the  ten,  which  were  named  to  us  by,  the- 
natives  of  Maouna  ;  because  I  found  them  exactly  in  that  direction  which; 
they  pointed,  out,  and  farther  east  than, the  longitude  assigned,  by  captain 
Wallis :  and  I  have  thought,  that,  with  Quiros's  Ifland  of  the  Handsom.e 
Nation,  they  might  complete  the  groupe  of  the  finest,  and  largest  archi.» 
pelago  ia  the.  South  Sea.    Still  I  must  confess,  that,  in  stature  and  external . 
appearance,  the  people  of  Cocos  and  Traitors'  Islands  resemble  those  of  the- 
.Friendly  Islands  much .  more,  than  those  of  the  Navigators'  Islands,  fromi 
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1787     which  they  are  nearly  equidistant.    After  having  thus  given  the  motives  of 
December,  ^^y  opinion,  it  will  cost  me  little  on  all  occasions  to  subscribe  to  that  of 
Cook,  who  made  such  long  stay  in~  the  different  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

All  our  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo  consisted  in  a 
simple  visit,  and  one  so  remote  is  seldom  paid.    We  received  from  them 
only  such  refreshments  as  are  offered  to  neighbours  by  way  of  collation  in 
the  country :  bat  M""  Dagelet  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  rate  of 
"our  timekeepers.   The  great  number  of  observations  made  at  Tongataboo, 
as  I  have  said,  by  captain  Cook,  left  no  doubt  respecting  the  exactitude  of 
the  situation  of  the  Resolution's  observatory;  and  he  thought  proper  to 
make  it  in  some  sort  a  first  meridian,  by  referring  to  it  the  relative  situ- 
ations of  all  the  Friendly  Archipelago,  and  even  the  other  islands  which 
we  had  visited  in  the  southern  hemisphere.    The  result  of  Dagelet's 
.observations,  obtained  from  a  great  number  of  lunar  distances,  differed 
rless  than  seven  minutes  from  that  of  Cook's  :  thus      Dagelet,  admitting 
the  longitudes  of  this  celebrated  navigator,  followed  also  his  own  ;  and 
.convinced  himself,  that  comparisons  with  positions  already  determined 
might  increase  our  confidence  in  timekeepers,  but  were  not  necessary  for 
their  verification,  as  a  series  of  lunar  distances,  taken  under  favourable 
circumstances,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.   From  the  con- 
formity of  our  determinations  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  we  .had  had  no 
knowledge  of  Cook's  voyages,  the  Navigators*  Islands,  and  cluster  of  Va- 
vao,  would  have  had  the  same  situation  on  our  charts,  within. five  or  six 
minutes. 

1788«       On  the  first.^f  January,  in  the  evening,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  ob=. 
January,  gaining  provision  enough  to  compensate  our  daily  consumption  by  plying 
^'      thus  in  the  offing,  I  resolved  to  bear  away  to  the  west-south- west,  and 
run  for  Botany^Bay  by  a  course  not  yet  taken  by  any  navigatbr.    It  did  not 
enter  into  my  plan  to  reconnoitre  the  island  of  Pylstaart,  discovered  by 
Tasman,  and  the  situation  of  which  had  been  determined  by  Cook  ;  but  ■ 
the  wind  coming  round  from  the  north  to  the  west-south-west,  obliged 
r£.      me  to  shape  my  course  south,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  .2 d  I  had  sight  of 
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©f  this  island,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of 
a  league.  It  is  very  steep,  has  only  a  few  trees  on  the  north-east  side,  and 
can  serve  as  a  retreat  only  to  sea-fowl. 

At  half  after  ten  in  the  morning  this  small  island,  or  rather  rock,  bore 
from,  us  due  west.    It's  latitude,  by      Dagelet's  observation  at  noon,  was 
found  to  be  22°  22",  or  4'  north  of  the  latitude  assigned  by  Cook  j  who 
having  determined  it  from  distant  bearings,  may  have  made  a  trifling  error. 

The  calms  that  occurred  afforded  us  many  opportunities  of  proving  and 
rectifying  our  observations.    We  remained  three  days  in  sight  of  this  rock. 
The  sun,  which  was  in  our  zenith,  kept  up  those  calms,  a  hundred  times 
more  tedious  to  mariners  than  contrary  winds.    With  the  most  eager  im- 
patience we  expected  the  south-east  breezes,  which  we  hoped  to  find  in 
these  latitudes,  and  which  were  to  speed  us  to  New  Holland.    Since  the: 
1:7th  of  December  the  wind  had  constantly  blown  from  the  western  quar- 
ter, and,  whether  strong  or  weak,  varied  only  from  the  .north-west  to  the 
south-west.    The  trade-winds,  therefore,  are  little  settled  in  these  lati- 
tudes.   On  the  6th  of  January,  however^  they  blew  from  the  east,  vary- 
ing to  the  north-east :  the  sky  became  very  cloudy,  and, the  sea  ran  high. 
Thus  they  continued,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain,  and  a  contracted  horizon, 
till  the  8th,  when  we  had  steady  but  very,  strong  breezes  from  north-east 
to  south-east.    The  weather  was  very  dry,  and  the  sea  very  rough.  As 
we  had  passed  ?fhe  latitude  of  all  these  islands,  the  winds  had  resumed  their 
course,  which  had  been  interrupted  from  the  line  to  <26°  south.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  too  was  greatly  changed,  and  the  thermo- 
meter had  fallen  six  degrees,  whether  because  we  had  passed  the  sun,  or, 
which  is  moxe  probable,  because  these  strong  breezes  from  the  east^  and  a 
whitish  sky^,  diminished  it's  influence  i  for  it  was  hut  four  degrees  from 
our  zenith,  and  it's  rays  had  little  obliquity,,. 

0n  the  13th  we  made  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  two  islets  at  it's  southern 
extremity.  The  sea  ran  so  high,  and  had  done  so  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
I  had  little  hope  of  finding  a  shelter  on  the  north-east  side,  though  the 
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^ind  at  this  time  was  south.  However,  as  I  came  near  it  I  found  ^ 
smoother  sea,  and  resolved  to  let  go  an  anchor  a  mile  from  the  shore  >n 

venty-four  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  a  hard  sand,  m.xed  w.th  a  very  h  tie 
roral     IMv  sole  object  was  to  send  our  botanists  and  naturalists,  who 
Ice  our  departure  from  Kamtschatka,  had  enjoyed  few  opportunuies  of 
enrichin.  their  journals  with  new  observations,  to  examme  the  sod  and 
productions  of  this  island.    We  observed  the  sea  to  break  vblently  round 
the  island  •  but  I  flattered  myself  that  our  boats  would  find  some  shelter, 
behind  the  large  rocks,  which  skirted  the  coast.   As  we  had  learned,  how- 
ever to  our  cost,  that  the  rules  of  prudence  are  never  to  be  disobeyed,  I 
charUd  M'  de  Clonard,  a  post-captain,  and  the  second  officer  in  the  expe- 
dition with  the  command  of  four  small  boats  sent  from  the  two  ships ;  and 
I  eniled  him  not  to  risk  a  landing  on  any  account,  if  our  pinnaces  were 
L  the  least  danger  of  being  overset  by  the  surf    His  prudence  and  punc- 
Tuality  left  me  no  fear;  and  this  officer,  to  whom  I  intended  to  give  the 

command  of  the  Astrolabe,  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive  at  Botany-Bay, 

merited  all  my  confidence. 

our  ships  were  at  anclior  abreast  of  two  points  at  the  north  end  of 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island,  opposite  the  place  where  we  supposed 
captain  Cook  had  landed.  Our  boatss  steered  towards  tins  kind  of  hollow , 
but  they  found  in  it  a  surf  breaking  on  large  rocks  with  such  violence  as 
,0  render  approaching  it  impracticable.    They  coasted  along  the  shore 
within  half  a  musket-shot  for  half  a  league  to  the  south-east,  without  find- 
ing a  single  spot,  where  it  was  possible  to  land.    The  is  and  appeared  to 
bf  surrounded  by  a  wall,  formed  by  the  lava,  that  had  flowed  from  the 
ummit  of  the  Luntain.  and  which,  ^^"^  ^'^^"^ ^^'^ 
left  in  several  places  a  kind  of  roof,  projecting  several  feet  over  the  shore 
of  he  island.    Had  it  been  possible  to  land,  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
i  he  interior  part  of  the  island,  but  by  ascending  for  thirty  or  for  y 
rds  the  rapid  stream  of  some  torrents,  which  had  formed  gulhes.  Be- 
!  nd  these  natural  barriers  the  island  was  covered  with  pines,  and  carpe te 
S  the  most  beautiful  verdure.    It  is  probable,  that  we  should  there 
witntneiuu  „„„„„Mps  and  this  hope  increased  our  de- 

have  met  with  some  culinary  vegetables,  ana  tnis  nop 
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sire  of  visiting  a  land,  where  captain  Cook  had  landed  with  the  greatest  1788. 
facility.    He,  it  is  true,  was  here  in  fine  'Weather,  that  had  continued  for  ^^^'"^^^Y' 
several  days ;  while  we  had  been  sailing  in  such  heavy  seas,  that  for  eight 
days  our  ports  had  been  shut,  and  our  dead-lights  in.    From  the  ship  I 
watched  the  motions  of  the  boats  with  my  glass;  and  seeing,  as  night  ap- 
proached, that  they  had  found  no  convenient  place  for  landing,  I  made 
the  signal  to  recal  them,  and  soon  after  gave  orders  for  getting  under  way. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  lost  much  time,  had  I  waited  for  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity ;  and  the  exploring  of  this  island  was  not  worth  such 
sacrifice. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  set  sail,  a  signal  from  the  Astrolabe,  informing 
me  she  was  on  fire,  threw  me  into  the  greatest  anxiety.  Immediately  I 
dispatched  a  boat  to  her  assistance ;  but  it  had  scarcely  advanced  half  way, 
when  a  second  signal  acquainted  me,  that  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Pre- 
sently after,  M'  de  Monti  told  me,  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  that  a 
box  of  acids,  or  other  chemical  liquors,  belonging  to  father  Receveur,  and 
placed  under  the  quarter-deck,  had  spontaneously  taken  fire,  and  diffused 
such  a  thick  smoke  under  the  decks,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  discover 
whence  it  arose.  At  length  the  box  was  thrown  overboard,  and  the  acci- 
dent had  no  farther  consequences.  It  is  probable,  that  some  bottle  of 
acid,  being  broken  in  the  inside  of  the  box,  had  occasioned  this  fire,  which 
had  communicated  to  some  bottles  of  spirit  of  wine,  cracked,  or  badly 
corked.  I  congratulated  myself  for  having  directed  a  similar  box,  be- 
longing to  abbe  Mongcs,  to  be  placed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
on  the  forecastle,  in  the  open  air,  where  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from '  • 
fire.  -  - 

Norfolk  Island,  though  very  steep,  is  scarcely  more  than  seventy  or 
eighty  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  pines,  that  cover  it,  are 
probably  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  New  Caledonia,  or  New  Zealand. 
Captain  Cook  says,  that  he  found  on  it  several  cabbage-trees  ;  and  the  hope 
of  these  was  not  one  of  our  least  xnotives  for  wishing  to  put  in  here  :  but 
it  is  probable,  that  the  palms  bearing  these  cabbages  are  very  small,  for  • 
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1788.  we  did  not  perceive  any  tree  of  the  kind.  As  the  island  is  uninhabited, 
January.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  sea-fowl,  particyilarly  tropic  birds,  none  of  which  were 
without  their  long  red  feathers.  We  saw,  likewise,  many  boobies  and 
gulls  {goe/ettes),  but  not  a  single  man-of-war  bird,  A  bank  of  sand,  on 
which  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  of  water,  stretches  out 
three  or  four  leagues  on  the  north  and  east  of  this  island,  and  perhaps  all 
round  it,  but  we  did  not  sound  on  the  west.  While  we  were  at  anchor, 
we  caught,  on  the  bank,  some  red  fish,  of  the  kind  called  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  capitaine,  or  sarde,  which  afforded  us  an  excellent  meal. 

At  eight  in  the  evening  we  were  under  way,  steering  west-north- west, 
and  bearing  away  by  degrees  to  south-west  by  west,  under  an  easy  sail, 
and  constantly  sounding  on  the  bank,  where  it  was  possible  some  shoal 
might  be  found.    The  bottom,  however,  was  extremely  regular,  and  the 
,water  deepened  foot  by  foot,  in  proportioh  as  we  increased  our  distance 
from  the  land.    At  eleven  o'clock  we  had  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  sixty 
fathoms,  being  then  ten  miles  west-north- west  of  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  island.    The  wind  had  fixed  in  the  east-south-east,  with  squalls  ac- 
companied with  a  little  mist ;  but  the  weather  was  very  clear  in  the  inter- 
vals.    At  day-break  I  crowded  sail  for  Botany  Bay,  which  was  not  above 
14.     three  hundred  leagues  distant  ^  and  on  the  14th,  after  sun-set,  I  made  the 
signal  to  bring  to,  and  sound  with  two  hundred  fathoms  of  line.  The 
flat  of  Norfolk  Island  had  led  me  to  think,  that  the  bottom  might  extend 
all  the  way  to  New  Holland ;  but  my  conjecture  was  false,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  course  with  one  error  less  in  our  minds,  for  I  had  been  strongly 
of  this  opinion.    The  wind  continued  from  east-south-east  to  north-east, 
till  we  got  sight  of  New  Holland.    In  the  day  we  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, but  little  at  night,  for  no  navigator  had  preceded  us  in  the  track  we 
now  pursued. 

17.  On  the  17th,  being  in  the  latitude  of  31°  28'  south,  longitude  159=*  15' 
east,  we  were  surrounded  with  an  innumerable  quantity  of  gulls  {go'elettes)^ 
which  led  us  to  su&pcct,  that  we  were  passing  near  some  island  or  rock  5 
and  many  wagers  were  laid,  that  v/e  should  discover  some  new  land  before 
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we  reached  Botany  Bay,  though  we  were  not  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  17S8. 
leagues  from  it.  These  birds  accompanied  us  till  we  were  within  four-  J^^^^'^Y' 
score  leagues  of  New  Holland ;  and  it  is  very-  probable,  that  v/e  left  be- 
hind us  some  islet  or  rock,  which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  these  birds,  for 
they  are  much  less  numerous  near  an  inhabited  land.  From  Norfolk 
Island,  till  we  got  sight  of  Botany  Bay,  we  sounded  every  evening  with  a 
line  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  but  we  found  no  bottom  till  we  were  within 
eight  leagues  of  the  coast,  when  we  had  ninety  fathoms  of  water. 

We  made  the  land  on  the  23d  of  January.  It  has  littk  elevation,  and  is  23. 
scarcely  possible  to  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  twelve  leagues. 
The  wind  then  became  very  variable  ;  and,  like  captain  Cook,  we  met 
with  currents,  which  carried  us  every  day  fifteen  minutes  south  of  our 
reckoning;  so  that  we  spent  the  whole  of  the  24th  in  plying  in  sight  of  24<= 
Botany  Bay,  without  being  able  to  double  Point  Solander,  which  bore 
from  us  a  league  north.  The  wind  blew  strong  from  that  quarter,  and 
our  ships  were  too  heavy  sailers  to  surmount  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
currents  combined :  but  that  day  we  had  a  spectacle,  to  which  we  had 
been  altogether  unaccustomed  since  our  departure  from  Manilla  :  this  was 
a  British  squadron, ,  at  anchor  in  Botany  Bay,  the  pendants  and  ensigns  of 
which  we  could  plainly  distinguish. 

All  Europeans  are  countrymen  at  such  a  distance  from  home,  and  we 
had  the  most  eager  impatience  to  fetch  the  anchorage  j  but  the  next  day 
the  weather  was  so  foggy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  the  land,  and 
we  did  not  get  in  till  the  26th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  we  let  go  9,6, 
our  anchor  a  mile  from  the  n6rth  shore,  in  seven  fathoms  of  water,  on  a 
good  bottom  of  gray  sand,  abreast  of  the  second  bay.  . 

The  moment  I  made  my  appearance  in  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  a  lieu- 
tenant and  midshipman  were  sent  aboard  my  vessel  by  captain  Hunter,  com- 
manding the  British  frigate  Sirius.  They  offered  from  liimall  the  services 
in  his  power  j  adding,  however,  that,  as  he  was  just  getting  under  Way 
to  proceed  to  the  northward,  circumstances  would  not  allow  him  to  fur-- 
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1788.  nish  us  with  provision,  ammunition,  or  sails:  so  that  his  offers  of  service 
January.  ^^^^  reduced  to  good  wishes  for  the  future  success  of  our  voyage.  I 
dispatched  an  officer  to  return  my  thanks  to  captain  Hunter,  v/ho  by  this 
time  had  his  anchor  a-peak  and  his  topsails  hoisted ;  telling  him,  that  my 
wants  were  confined  to  wood  and  water,  of  which  we  could  not  fail  in 
this  bay ;  and  that  I  was  sensible  vessels  intended  to  settle  a  colony, 
at  such  a  distance  from  Europe,  could  not  be  of  any  assistance  to  navi- 
gators. 

From  the  lieutenant  we  learned,  that  the  English  squadron  was  com-. 
manded  by  commodore  Phillip,  who  had  sailed  from  Botany  Bay  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  in  the  Spy  sloop,  with  four  transports,  in  search  of  a  more 
commodious  place  for  a  settlement  farther  north.  The  lieutenant  ap- 
peared to  make  a  great  mystery  of  commodore  Phillip's  plan,  and  we  did 
not  take  the  liberty  of  putting  any  questions  to  him  on  the  subject :  but 
we  had  no  doubt,  that  the  intended  settlement  must  be  very  near  Botany 
Bay,  since  several  boats  were  under  sail  for  the  place,  and  the  passage  cer- 
tainly must  be  very  short,  as  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  hoist  them  on 
board.  The  crew  of  the  English  boat,  less  discreet  than  their  officer,  soon- 
informed  our  people,  that  they  were  going  only  to  Port  Jackson,  sixteen 
miles  north  of  Point  Banks,  where  commodore  Phillip  had  himself  recon- 
noitred a  very  good  harbour,  which  ran  ten  miles  into  the  land  to  the 
south  west,  and  in  which  the  ships  might  anchor  within  pistol-shot  of 
the  shore,  in  water  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  basin.  We  had  afterwards  but 
too  Sequent  opportunities  of  hearing  nev*^s  of  the  English  settlement,  the 
deserters  from  which  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  embarrass- 
ment *. 

*  Here  ends  the  journal  of  la  Perouse.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the  Intro- 
duction respecting  the  fate  of  this  illustrious  and  unfortunate  man.  To  the  absurd  assertions  re' 
specting  the  probability  of  his  existence,  I  believe  I  have  there  given  a  complete  refutation,  to  which 
I  refer  the  reader.  I  would  also  recommend  to  him,  ro  peruse  the  last  letter  he  wrote  from  Botany. 
Bay  to  the  minister  of  marine,  inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume ;  in  which  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  route  he  meant  to  pursue  before  he  reached  the  Isle  of  France;  and  from  the  simple 
arguments  this  will  suggest  to  the  seaman,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  least  hope  of  his  return« 
(French  Editor). 


TAB  L  E  S 


OF  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  BOUSSOLE 

DURING  THE  YEARS 
1785,  1786,  1787,  and  1788, 


FROM  THE 

TIME  OF  IT'S  LEAVING  EUROPE  TO  IT'S  ARRIVAL  IN 

BOTANY  BAY. 


N.  B.  In  these  Tables  are  set  down  the  situation  of  the  ship  at  noon  j  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  as  observed  either  in  the  morning  or  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  distinguished  by  the  letter  A  when  the  result  of  an  azimuth  ob- 
servation; the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  by  Reaumur's  thermometer;  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  sun-rise  ;  and  lastly,  the  dip  of  the  needle,  whenever, 
it  was  practicable  to  ascertain  it. 
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Year,  1785. 


August. 


10 
11 

12 


13 

14 
15 


Departure 
from  Ma-  >  l6 
deira.  j 

17 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  M.  S. 

48  11  00 

47  03  33  J 

45  55  49 

45  33  19 

44  15  00 

43  23  22 

41  19  t>0 

38  59  00 

36  52  00 

34  40  00 

33  02  00 

32  57  00 


32    59  00 

At  Madeira  . 
Ibidem.    •  •  •  • 

32    31  00 

31  28  00 
30    18  00 


19 

28    32  00 

20 

At  TeneritFe. 

21 

22 

Ibid  

23 

Ibid---  -  .... 

24 

Ibid- 

25 

Ibid- ....... 

2d 

Jbld- ....... 

27 

Ibid....  •••• 

Longitude 
"West  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

7  33  00 

9  03  30 

10  23  00 

11  23  00 

11  53  00 

12  37  00 

14  01  00 

15  43  00 

16  16  00 

16  42  00 

17  13  00 

18  37  00 

19  23  00 


19  15  00 

19  08  00 

18  22  00 

18  52  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Point 
of  departure. 


D.  M.  S. 

1 1  04  00 

11  42  00 

14  45  00 

15  19  00 

16  21  00 

17  45  00 


18    10  00 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

D.    M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 


M.  S. 


21 
21 
22 

22 
18 


14  00 

00  00 

40  A. 

40  00 

55  00 


19   00  00 


16    00  00 

16    00  00 

16    03  00 
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Year,  1785. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle.' 


August. 


D.    M.  S. 


Therm. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

•  9 
10 
11 

12 


13 
14 

16 
17 

18 

10 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


11  i 
14 

12  I 
14 

14  I 
15 
15 
15 

15  I 

16  T 

17 
17 


18 


18 


Barometer. 


/.  L. 

28  02,0 

27  11,0 

27  07,5 

27  10,5 

28  04,0 
28  04,0 
28  04,0 
28  02,5 
28  04,2 
28  03,0 
28  02,8 

28  02,8 


28  04,0 


28  05,5 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks 


.  E.  Gloomy  weather,  with  rain. 
S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 
S.  Gusts  of  wind  and  gloomy,  with  rain- 
N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy, 
N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 
Ditto. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
I  N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.  At  8  P.M. 
saw  the  Desert  Islands. 
E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.    At  8  P.  M. 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Funchal,  Island 
of  Madeira. 
S.  E.  Light  airs  and  cloudy, 
S.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair. 
E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.   At  Q  A.  M.  sailed 
from  Madeira.    Longitude  and  latitude 
of  departure  as   in  the  respective  co- 
lumns. 
E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  E.  Fresh  breeze.    Saw  the  Salvages, 
fN.  E.  Fresh  breeze.    At  4  A.  M,  saw  the 
Canary  Islands  S.  S.  W.  distant  2  leagues. 
At  1  A.  M.  anchored  in  the  road  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  TenerifFe, 
N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditto. 
Dkto. 
Ditto. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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I" 

m 

Ai 


mm 


thill' 


Year,  1785. 


September. 


August,  28 
29 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  ikf.  i'. 
At  Tcneriffe. 

Ibidem.   •  •  •  • 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


30 

2S 

21 

00 

18 

31 

00 

Long,  of 

departure. 

Bl 

27 

11 

00 

18 

43 

00 

1 

J. 

'X'7 

OA 

19 

09 

00 

DU 

19 

09 

00 

Q 

o 

22 

1  o 

UU 

20 

31 

00 

A 

21 

18 

GO 

20 

58 

oo 

5 

19 

20 

00 

21 

36 

00 

6 

17 

34 

00 

21 

57 

00 

7 

16 

l6 

00 

22 

01 

00 

s 

15 

17 

00 

22 

04 

00 

9 

14 

58 

00 

22 

10 

00 

10 

14 

12 

00 

22 

11 

00 

11 

13 

57 

00 

22 

21 

00 

12 

13 

07 

00 

22 

32 

00 

13 

12 

09 

00 

23 

38 

00 

14 

11 

02 

00 

22 

42 

00 

15 

10 

22 

00 

22 

43 

00 

l6 

9 

10 

00 

22 

10 

00 

17 

8 

30 

00 

21 

33 

00 

18 

7 

37 

GO 

20 

56 

00 

19 

7 

03 

00 

20 

51 

00 

20 

6 

07 

00 

20 

48 

00 

21 

5 

21 

00 

20 

31 

00 

22 

4 

42 

00 

19 

44 

00 

23 

3 

41 

00 

19 

21 

00 

24 

2 

54 

00 

18 

47 

00 

25 

2 

22 

00 

18 

00 

00 

26 

1 

39 

00 

18 

46 

00 

27 

1 

17 

00 

19 

24 

00 

D.    M.  S. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  S, 


22    18  40 


22    34  00 


22  10  00 
21    58  00 


ig   47  00 

18  56  27 
18    53  00 


16    10  00 

14  28  12 

15  37  15 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


16    22  00 


15    46  15 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 


D. 

M. 

S. 

15 

52 

00 

15 

52 

A. 

15 

38 

00 

15 

10 

00 

10 

00 

12 

07 

00 

8 

11 

00 

8 

49 

00 

7 

45 

00 

10 

,23 

00 

10 

16 

.00 

12 

04 

00 

12 

12 

00 

11    15  00 


12  30  00 

13  47  00 


13  26  00 
13    36  00 
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Year,  l/SS. 

Dip  of  tlie 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

D. 

L. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
"N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Sailed 

30 

from  Santa  Cruz.   Latitude  and  longitude 

of  departure  as  in  their  respective  ■  co- 

lurnns. 

31 

]  J) 

28 

03,5 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Scpt€7)lb6T,  1 

18 

28 

03,0 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

2 

18  1 

28 

03,0 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

3 

28 

03,0 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

4 

28 

04,0 

N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

5 

20 

28 

03,0 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

6 

20 

28 

02,8 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

/ 

20  T 

28 

02,8 

Ditto. 

3 

22 

28 

02,3 

E.  Calm,  stormy. 

0 

22 

28 

024 

S.  S.  E.  Calm,  stormy. 

10 

22  i 

28 

02,1 

E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

]  1 

21 

28 

02,3 

S.  S.  E.  Calm,  stormy. 

12 

20  ^ 

28 

02,8 

S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze,  stormy. 

13 

10 

28 

03,0 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze,  stormy. 

14 

no  no 

KJKJ  \J\J 

01  it 
"'^  5 

28 

02,5 

N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

15 

21 

28 

02,1 

N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

16" 

21 

28 

02.6 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

17 

20  i 

28 

02,4 

S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

18 

20  i 

28 

02,0 

,  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 

19 

21 

28 

02,8 

W.  N,  W.  Light  winds  and  fair. 

20 

19 

28 

02,5 

N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

21 

20 

28 

02,7 

L  S.  S.  W.   Light  breeze  with  rain.  Some 
'     birds  seen. 

22 

20 

28 

03,0 

S  S.  W.  Fre'^h  breeze  with  rain. 

23 

20 

28 

03,1 

S.  W.  Squalls  and  gloomy. 

24 

20  i. 

28 

03,3 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair- 

25 

20 

28 

03,2 

S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 

26 

20 

28 

03,2 

S.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy.  ^ 

27 

20 

28 

03,0 

Litto.  1 
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Latitude^ 
Kortli. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 

D. 

M. 

5'. 

jj. 

A  r 

HI. 

c 
0. 

ij. 

Jyl.  0. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

ikf.  S. 

September.  28 

0 

50 

00 

2U 

12 

uU 

w 

0 1  UU 

29 

0 

11 

00 

0 1 
2 1 

1  Q 

1  0 

00  UU 

Latitude, 
South. 

- 

30 

0 

42 

00 

21 

47 

00 

19 

12  00 

October.  1 

1 

43 

00 

22 

10 

00 

19 

41  00 

9 

50  00 

2 

3 

00 

00 

22 

38 

00 

20 

21  42 

9 

59  00 

3 

4 

17 

00 

23 

03 

00 

21 

03  00 

9 

19  00 

4 

5 

37 

00 

23 

32 

00 

21 

41  31 

8 

18  00 

5 

6 

50 

00 

24 

00 

00 

22 

12  18 

8 

43  00 

6 

8 

05 

00 

24 

26 

00 

23 

01  30 

8 

44  00 

7 

9 

29 

00 

24 

54 

00 

23 

38  36 

8 

44  A. 

10 

57 

00 

25 

25 

00 

5 

50  A. 

8 

12 

14 

00 

25 

56 

00 

5 

30  00 

10 

13 

23 

00 

jiKJ 

18 

00 

25 

22  36 

5 

14  00 

11 

14 

29 

00 

26 

40 

00 

25 

46  32 

25    23  32 

4 

07  00 

12, 

15 

46 

00 

27 

03 

00 

26 

30  30 

26    12  30 

3 

34  00 

13 

17 

03 

00 

27 

24 

00 

27 

14  00 

0 

1 4  UU 

l*± 

18 

39 

00 

28 

04 

00 

28 

09  02 

3 

01  00 

15 

20 

23 

00 

28 

51 

00 

28 

52  20 

1 

46  A. 

16 

20 

38 

00 

30 

33 

00 

30 

37  00 

1 

01  A. 

East. 

.     '  17 

20 

39 

00 

31 

24 

00 

0 

57  00 

18 

20 

39 

00 

31 

24 

00 

31 

19  00 

1 

CO  00 

19 

21 

01 

00 

33 

15 

00 

20 

20 

33 

00 

34 

34 

00 

21 

20 

34 

00 

35 

21 

00 

1 

42  A. 

22 

20 
20 

28 

00 
00 

36 

33 
53 

GO- 
00 

1 

54  00 

37 

32  40 

23 

29 

37 

24 

.  21 

27 

00 

38 

38 

00 

3 

32  00 

25 

23 

26 

00 

40 

03 

00 

39 

57  00 

4 

00  00 

26 

24 

11 

00 

41 

14 

00 

40 

56  20 

41    06  20 

4 

40  00 

27 

25 

03 

00 

42 

01 

00 

41 

26  30 

41    45  30 

4 

55  00 

fill 
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Year,  17 

85. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

B. 

AT. 

S. 

D. 

/. 

L. 

September. 

28 

]8 

00  North 

28 

02,5 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  squally,  with  rain. 

29 

17 

00 

00 

19  k 

28 

02,5 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze,  with  rain. 

30 

17 

00 

00 

19 

28 

03,0 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

October. 

1 

16 

00 

00 

39 

28 

03,0 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

2 

^9 

28 

03,3 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

3 

19 

28 

03,5 

S.  E.  by  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

4 

10 

30 

00 

19 

28 

03,0 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

5 

8 

30 

00 

19 

28 

03,5 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

6 

7 

00 

00 

19 

28 

03,2 

S.  E.  Squalls  and  hazy. 

7 

3 

30 

00 

19  1 

28 

03,6 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

8 

00  at  8  in  the 

IQ  - 
y  3 

28 

04,4 

E.  S,  E.  Squalls  and  cloudy. 

morning. 

9 

0 

13  South 

18  t 

0  Q 

04,0 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

10 

0 

30 

00 

03,0 

0.  hi,  by  ili.  rresn  Dieeze  ana  loggy. 

11 

2 

30 

00 

18 

0  Q 

03,8 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

12 

4 

00 

00 

18 

0  Q 

04,7 

Dttio. 

13 

5 

30 

00 

17  \ 

28 

04,3 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  gloomy. 

14 

8 

30 

00 

17 

28 

04,8 

E.  N.  E.  Fi'esh  breeze  and  fair. 

15 

12 

15 

00 

17  T 

28 

03,9 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

^  N.  Light  breeze.    Saw  the  islands  of  Mar- 

16 

13 

45 

00 

17  i 

28 

03,3 

^   tin-Vas,  West  34°  North,  about  10 leagues. 

r  N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.    At  six 

)    A.  M.  saw  the  island  01  iiinidad,  about 

17 

/     8  leagues  West,  1 7°  North. 

18 

15 

00 

00 

14  -t't, 

J,    It               J  Q 

28 

02,5 

N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

19 

14 

30 

00 

28 

02,9 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

20 

17 

28 

02,7 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  gloomy. 

21 

17 

15 

00 

17 

28 

02,3 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 

22 

17 

28 

03,0 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

23 

13 

30 

00 

10  1 

28 

04,6 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

24 

13 

45 

00 

16 

28 

03,6 

E.  N-  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

25 

17 

00 

00 

16  \ 

38 

00,6 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

^  W.  N.  W.  Strong  gale  with  rain  and  thun- 

•26 

28 

01,1 

t  der. 

27 

20 

00 

00 

28 

00,2 

W.  N.  AV.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 
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Year,  IJSS. 


October. 


28 
29 

30 


31 

No'Ve?nber.  1 
2 
3 


Latitude, 
South. 


D.  M.  S. 

24  45  00 

24  49  00 

25  32  GO 

25  57  00 

26  48  00 

27  33  00 
27  30  GO 


27    11  00 


26    51  00 


27    20  00 


at  S'  Catherine's. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


n.  M.  s. 

42  22  OO 

43  19  00 

44  55  00 

45  43  00 

47  01  00 

48  05  00 

49  13  00 


49    14  GO 


49    35  00 


49    42  00 


I^ongitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


n.  M.  s. 

41    53  52 


46    41  00 


49    49  00 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


B.   M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.   M.  S. 

4    55  00 

6    30  00 


9  05  00 
9    50  00 


11    30  00 


12    12  00 


12    12  00 
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Year,  1785. 


October.  28 
29 

30 
31 

No'vember.  1 
2 
3 


9 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


B.  M.  S. 
20  00  00 
20    30  00 


Therm. 


29    30  00 


D. 

16  i 

16  ± 

17  i 

15  i 
15 


14 


Barometer. 


14 


15  i 


1.  L. 

28  02,0 

28  02,0 

28  01,0 

28  00,7 

28  02,2 

28  01,2 

28  01,1 


27  09,8 


28  02,0 


28  01,0 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 
W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.    Saw  some 

albatrosses. 
S.  E.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 
S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy. 
N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze,  stormy,  rain. 

S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.  At  3  P.  M. 
saw  the  continent  of  Brasil,  West  15° 
South,  about  10  leagues  distant, 

S.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  Sounded  in  37 
and  40  fathoms,  bottom  sand  and  mud. 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    At  4  P.  M. 

anchored  at  S^  Catherine's  in  7  fathoms, 

bottom  sand  and  mud. 
S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
Variable:    S.  to  N.  E.    Fresh  breeze  and 

fair. 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and,  fair.  Changed 

our  anchorage. 
N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

Variable  :  N.  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze, 

stormy,  rain. 
Variable  :  E.  S.  E.  to  S.    Fresh  breeze  and 


foggy. 


S.  Light  breeze  end  hazy. 

Variable :  N.  to  N.  E.    Light  airs  and  fair. 

S.  Stormy  with  thunder. 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  Stormy  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

N.  Nearly  calm,  stormy. 


i'iiiiiiili 
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Year,  1785. 


Novemher. 


December. 


VOYAGE 


PvOUND  THE  WORLD. 


Latitude, 
South. 


Lon  gitnde 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  19. 


D. 

M. 

1 

■5. 

M. 

S. 

19 

27 

21 

00 

50 

00 

00 

20 

27 

27 

00 

49 

15 

00 

21 

27 

59 

00 

48 

33 

00 

22 

28 

52 

00 

48 

02 

00 

23 

30 

50 

00 

46 

50 

00 

24 

31 

34 

00 

46 

20 

00 

25 

32 

35 

00 

45 

38 

00 

26 

33 

36 

00 

44 

32 

00 

27 

35 

03 

00 

43 

19 

00 

28 

35 

24 

00 

43 

39 

00 

29 

35 

44 

00 

42 

53 

00 

30 

36 

26 

44  - 

41 

58 

00 

1 

37 

38 

00 

40 

21 

00 

2 

38 

36 

00 

39 

30 

00 

3 

40 

01 

00 

37 

58 

00 

4 

40 

49 

00 

37 

02 

00 

5 

42 

31 

00 

36 

51 

00 

6 

43 

48 

00 

36 

26 

00 

7 

44 

34 

00 

35 

■  38 

00 

8 

45 

03 

00 

35 

28 

00 

9 

44 

13 

00 

35 

45 

00 

10 

44 

44 

00 

36 

39 

00 

11 

44 

51 

00 

37 

11 

00 

12 

44 

38 

00 

38 

02 

00 

13 

45 

19 

00 

-38 

52 

00 

14 

44 

00 

00 

39 

10 

00 

15 

43 

27 

00 

40 

16 

00 

16 

44 

13 

00 

41 

34 

00 

17 

44 

42 

00 

41 

49 

00 

IB 

44 

53 

00 

42 

55 

00 

19 

44 

35 

00 

44 

32 

00 

L,ongitude 
West  by 

Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 

f  Point  of  depar- 
I  ture  from  St.j 
I  Catherine's.  1 
<  The  longitude 
is  that  given  by 
theTimelveeper 
t,      N°  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


45    38  00 


44  10  00 

42  59  00 

41  41  00 

39  29  00 


48    53  00 

47  40  00 
46    43  30 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


12    00  00 


38  06  00 

39  25  00 


7    32  00 

7  34  00 

8  32  A. 
6    59  00 

33    09  00 

34    10  00 

34    44  00 

35    50  00 

8    27  00 

34    09  00 

8  33  00 

9  20  00 
8    32  00 

36    23  00 

11 

00 

00 

10 

00 

00 

11 

16 

00 

9 

00 

00 

7 

3L 

00 

7 

20 

00 

7 

20 

00 

8 

07 

A. 

7 

10 

00 

8 

21 

00 

8 

52 

00 

10 

47 

00 

11 

52 

00 

11 

56 

00 
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Year,  1785. 


November.  IQ 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


December, 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


30    30  00 


33    00  00 


41    00  00 


43    00  00 


43    30  00 


50    00  00 


51    00  00 


Therm. 


17 

15  i 

16  i 

15  i 

16  I 

17  -1- 
15 

14 


14 
14  ^ 

■'-^  To 
10 

10  i 

8  ^ 
6i 
7  4 
9 

9 
5 

7 
7 
7 

8 

9  i 
7 

7  r'o 
10 


Barometer. 


L. 


28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

27 

28 

28  ' 

28 

27 

27 

28 
28 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 

27 
28 
28 
27 
28 
28 
28 


02.0 
02,3 
01,0 
00,0 
02,0 
02,0 
01,2 
00,1 

ii>7 
02,2 

03,1 
03,1 
11,5 
11,5 
00,1 
02,0 
10,3 
11,6 
11,5 
10,5 
09,2 
05,0 

00,7 

10,4 
01,6 
04,2 
3  0,7 
02,0 
00,8 

01,7 


Wmds,  Weather;,  and  Remarks, 


•S,  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair.  At  5  A.  M. 
got  under  way.  Becalmed  at  11.  An- 
chor again  two  leagues  N.  of  the  first  an- 
choring place.    At  2  P.  M.  sailed. 


S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Calm  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  faif. 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

Variable :  TST.  E.  to  E.S.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

E.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 

S.  Squalls  and  cloudy. 

W.  Light  breeze. 

N.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

Vv^.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

Ditlo. 

S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  gloomy. 
Ditto. 

N.  W.  Light  winds  and  fair, 

W.  N.  W.  -Squalls  with  rain. 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

S.        Gusts  of  wind  with  rain. 

N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

S.  W.  by  W.  Squalls  with  rain. 

N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

W.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

N.  N.  E.  Light  airs  and  cloudy. 

W.  Light  bi'eeze  and  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 

Ditto. 


mm 


Ni 


I 
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Yeer,  1785. 


Latitude, 
South. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


December. 


1786. 
January. 


20 

21  ! 

22  \ 
23 
24  , 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

1 , 
2 
3 
4 
5 


7 
8 

9 
01 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

i9 
20 

21 


£>.  M.  S. 

44  47  00 

44  50  00 

44  44  00 

43  2G  00 

43  26  00 

42  23  00 

42  23  00 

42  42  00 

42  02  00 

41  45  00 

42  09  00 
42  19  00 

41     33  21 

41  29  00 

42  34  41 

42  44  41 

43  38  21 

44  44  00 

44  55  00 

45  31 

46  48 
I    47  47 

48  12 

47  58  21 

46  50  20 

47  59  50 

48  55  20 

49  40  30 

50  04  50 

49  56  22 

50  14  43 
50    57  02 


21 
00 
00 
22 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


51    35  20 


D.  M.  S. 

45  35  00 

46  20  00 
46  50  00 

46  58  00 

47  37  00 

48  10  00 

48  37  00 

49  17  00 
4  9   59  00 

51  06  00 
51  58  00 
53    07  00 

53  27  00 

54  19  00 

55  50  00 

56  50  00 

58  11  00 

59  00  00 

59  51  00 

60  48  00 

61  48  00 

62  17  00 

62  44  00 

63  22  00 

64  20  00 

65  44  00 

66  59  00 

67  07  00 

68  01  00 

68  41  00 

69  27  00 

70  45  00 

71  08  00 


D.  M.  S. 
42    25  24 

44    08  00 


47  50  00 

47  59  .00 

48  57  24 
40  20  00 


51  05  00 

52  11  00 

53  20  00 

54  42  00 

55  44  00 

57  23  00 

58  17  00 

59  47  00 

60  26  00 

61  15  00 


64    43  00 

66 _  43  00 

67  39  00 

68  48  00 


Longitude 
V/est  by, 

Lanar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


44    41  00 


55  47  00 
57    04  00 


59    17  00 


69    46  GO 


Variation  of 
tl:ie  ComDass 
East." 


D.  M.  S. 

12  16  00 

12  53  00 

12  39  00 

12  58  00 


13 

50 

00 

14 

47 

00 

14 

17 

00 

15 

29 

00 

16 

45 

00 

16 

1 1 

00 

17 

44 

00 

17 

09 

00 

17 

21 

eo 

18 

18 

20 

18 

45 

00 

21 

26 

00 

20 

19 

20 

22 

24 

00 

22 

00 

00 

21 

46 

00 

20 

16 

CO 

21 

25 

30 

21 

20 

00 

21 

54 

40 

21 

22 

A. 

22    47  00 
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Year,  1785. 


Deccmhcr. 


1785. 

January. 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
,15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


50    00  00 


51  00  00 
51    45  00 


55  30  00 
57  00  00 
59    15  00 


59 

30 

00 

52 

15 

00 

51    00  00 


Therm. 


Barometer. 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


D. 

/. 

L. 

9 

28 

00,4 

V/.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 

9 

28 

00,4 

Y/.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

9  i 

28 

00,2 

N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

10 

27 

10,0 

W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

10 

28 

00,4 

Ditto. 

10 

27 

07,1 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 

9 

28 

00,3 

S.  S.  W.  Gusts  of  win4  and  fair. 

9  1 

28 

00,3 

S.  S.  E,  Calm  with  rain. 

10  i 

27 

11,0 

S.  Ei  Nearly  calm  and  fair. 

10 

27 

11,4 

N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

10 

28 

00,2 

S.  S.  W.  Squally  with  rain. 

12 

28 

01,4 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

12 

28 

00,4 

S.W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

14 

28 

02,6 

N.  N.  W.  Fi-esh  breeze  and  fiiir. 

14 

27 

11,0 

W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

10  i 

28 

00,6 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  > 

12 

27 

09,6 

N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

12 

27 

09,2 

W.  S.  W.  Calm  and  fair. 

10 

27 

11,6 

N.  W.  Squalls  and  cloudy. 

10 

27 

06,9 

S,  W.  i^resh  breeze  and  lair. 

9  I 

27 

06,7 

W.  by  N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

8 

27 

05,9 

S.W.  by  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy.' 

.  10 

27 

11,0 

S.  W.  Fredi  breeze  and  fair. 

8  1 

27 

08,4 

S.  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

8 

28 

02,0 

S.  S.  W.  Gusts  of  wind  and  fair. 

10 

27 

08,9 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

10  k 

27 

05,8 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

9 

27 

09,6 

N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

7  T% 

28 

01,9 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

9 

28 

04,9 

S.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

9 

28 

05,0 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

8  i 

28 

02,2 

N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

f  S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair,    At  4 

9 

28 

00,9 

\     saw  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 
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Year,  1/86. 


Latitude, 
South. 


January.  11 


February. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N"  19. 


25. 

M. 

s. 

z». 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

11  ■ 

52 

21 

26 

70 

58 

00 

68 

55 

00 

23 

53 

30 

42 

17 

00 

68 

06 

00 

24 

54 

35 

00 

69 

03 

00 

66 

41 

00 

54 

57 

00 

67 

57 

00 

Point  of  depart. 

25 

55 

48 

00 

68 

00 

00 

26 

57 

13 

00 

68 

25 

00 

66 

36 

00 

27 

57 

59 

00 

69 

17 

00 

28 

\j  0 

no 

•J  0 

00 

68 

18 

00 

-iy 

00 

'70 

00 

30 

57 

54 

00 

71 

27 

00 

31 

58 

23 

00 

72 

43 

00 

1 

58 

03 

00 

/3 

f\r\ 

71 

25 

00 

2 

58 

24 

00 

74 

37 

00 

3 

58 

50 

40 

70 

17 

00 

4 

58 

50 

00 

76 

42 

00 

5 

59 

48 

22 

77 

23 

00 

6 

60 

38 

00 

78 

32 

00 

77 

21 

00 

7 

59 

20 

00 

80 

26 

00 

78 

41 

00 

8 

58 

38 

00 

81 

.  42 

00 

79 

52 

00 

9 

57 

21 

00 

84 

36 

00 

82 

38 

00 

10 

56 

01 

00 

86 

23 

00 

11 

53 

39 

00 

87 

23 

00 

84 

10 

00 

12 

53 

05 

00 

87 

55 

00 

84 

14 

00 

13 

51 

17 

00 

88 

01 

00 

14 

49 

58 

00 

87 

58 

00 

15 

48 

03 

00 

87 

38 

00 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.  M.  S. 

69  38  00 

68  06  00 

68  04  00 


-  — — — >^ 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.  M.  S. 
12    49  A. 

20  10  A, 

21  00  00 

21  00  00 
20    30  00 

22  30  00 

23  28  00 
25  38  40 
25    00  00 

24  30  00 


20    50  00 

22  29  00 
20    08  00 
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Year,  1786. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

D. 

S. 

D. 

/. 

L. 

TN.   Light   breeze   and   fair.     Cape  Fair 

January. 

22 

62 

00 

00 

10 

X 

2," 

28 

02,3 

<|    Weather  West  26''  south,  about  5  leagues 

distant. 

r  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  The  land  nearest 

0 

I 

2 

no  A 

I     in  sight  South  5""  West,  about  5  leagues 

distant.,. 

'N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.     Cape  St. 

24 

63 

CO 

00 

10 

28 

01,3 

< 

Vincent  East  11°  South,  about  4  leagues 

distant. 

-  •  •  - 

Leave  Le  Maire's  Strait. 

25 

63 

30 

00 

9 

27 

08,3 

S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

26 

6 

27 

07,0 

W^.  Squalls  and  cloudy. 

fW.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy,  heavv 

^7 

04 

A 

VU 

■4 

I 

■z 

2J 

sea. 

OQ 

zo 

4 

1 

% 

^7 

U  4,U 

S.  S.  E.  Gusts  of  wind  and  cloudy. 

on 

oU 

VO 

4 

I 

^7 

U4,/ 

S.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

30 

5 

27 

04,8 

W.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

31 

66 

30 

00 

^  6 

27 

06,3 

W.  by  N.  Light  airs  with  fog. 

February. 

1 

66 

15 

00 

6 

27 

07,7 

W.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 

2 

68 

00 

00 

6 

27 

04,1 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  drizzling  weather. 

3 

6 

27 

04,1 

N.  Fi'esh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

4 

4 

I 

2 

27 

01,4 

W.  Squalls  with  rain. 

5 

00 

00 

4 

I 

4 

27 

05,6 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

6 

4 

I 

2. 

26 

11,6 

W.  Light  breeze  and  gloomy. 

72 

15 

00 

3 

4. 
S 

27 

04,2 

S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  snow. 

8 

3 

4- 
5 

27 

01,2 

S.  W.  Gasts  of  wind  and  cloudy. 

9 

71 

30 

00 

5 

27 

04,7 

S.  S.  Vi'.  Gusts  of  wind  and  cloudy. 

10 

4 

I 

■2, 

27 

05,4 

S.  W.  Freih  breeze  and  fair. 

11 

5 

1 

27 

09,0 

Ditto. 

12 

68 

GO 

00 

4 

_+ 

27 

op,o 

S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

13 

67 

30 

00 

5 

I 

2. 

27 

06,6 

S.  W.  Gusts  of  wind  with  rain. 

14 

5 

2^ 

27 

10.9 

W.  Fresh  breeze  %s  ith  rain. 

15 

64 

30 

00 

7 

27 

OS..7 

Diiio. 

37    51  00 


35    42  00 
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26 

•  ■  • 

•27 

Idem  •  •  • 

28 

Idem  ■  •  ■ 

March. 

1 

Idem  ■  ■  ■ 

2 

Idem  ■  ■  • 

3 

Ideyn  ■  •  • 

■  '4 

Idem  ■  ■  ■ 

5 

Id&m  ■  •  • 

6 

Idem  ■  •  ■ 

7 

8 

Idem  •  ■  ■ 
Idem  ■  ■  ■ 

9 

Idem  ■  ■  • 

10 

Idem  •  •  • 

Latitude  of  the 
observatory  at 
Talcaguana. 

43  26 


Idem  • 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

87  18  00 

86  27  00 

85  55  00 

84  55  00 

83  31  00 

81  56  00 


80    50  00 


80    15  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.  M.  S. 

82  22  00 

81  24  00 

80  36  00 

79  20  00 

77  42  00 

76  17  00 


75     13  00 


75    00  00 


Longitude  of 
the  observatory 
at  Talcaguana. 

75    30  00 


Idem 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


80  25  00 
78    33  00 

77    18  00 


76    10  00 


75    53  00 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D. 

M. 

S. 

17 

30 

00 

14 

27 

00 

14 

10 

00 

14 

23 

A. 

14 

29 

00 

15 

44 

00 

15    30  00 


rvrv" 


AW  mn. 
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Year,  1786. 


February. 


March. 


16 

17 
18 

20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


-25 

26 
27 
28 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D. 
63 
60 
58 


M.  S. 

00  00 

30  00 

00  00 


57  45 
54  45 


00 
00 


52    00  00 


50    00  00 


Therm. 


50    45  00 


D. 
7 

9  i 
10  I 

]2 


13 


13 


12  i 


Barometer. 


/. 

27 
28 
28 
28 
28 


L. 

09,8 
01,5 
01,5 
01,5 
02,8 


28  03,0 


28  03,0 


28  01,6 


28  01,6 


Whids,  Weather,  and  Remarks, 


S,  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
W.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy » 
W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair, 
W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  Land  seen 
a-head. 

S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  At  8  A.  M.  the 
coast,  seen  the  21stj  bore  E.  N.  E.  distant 
6  leagues. 

rs.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  The  Paps  of 
Biobio  E.  20°  South.  At  6  P.  M. 
sounded  in  16,  15,  and  14  fathoms.  At 
8  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Talcaguana, 
in  1 1  fathoms,  bottom  sand  and  mud  or 
clay. 

S.  S.  W.  Light  airs.  Weig-hed,  and  an- 
chored further  in  the  bay,  in  6  fathoms 
and  half,  sand  and  mud. 

f  Variable  :  W.  to  W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze 
L     and  fair. 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
S.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Dkto. 
Ditto. 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditto. 

Ditto.  ~  . 

Ditto, 
Dittc^ 

S.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditto. 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  faii% 
Ditto. 


I*  ml 
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Year,  1786. 

Latitude, 
South. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

T               '1.  J 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

M.  S. 

36 

43 

26 

75 

30 

00 

rl5     15  00 
At  the 
observatory, 

by  the 
compasses, 
.N"'l,2,and3. 

12 

Id  em 

13 

Idem 

14 

Idem 

1 3 
l6 
17 

Idem 
Idem 
Idem 

Talcaguana.  ( 
18  ) 

Point  of  depart. 
36    26  52 

75 

34 

25 

«    .   «    «    a    6    .   «   fl  . 

15 

14  00 

19 

35 

28 

25 

76 

44 

00 

.......... 

20 

33 

44 

00 

78 

57 

00 

"    •    " ■ 

14 

11  00 

21 

22 

32 
31 

31 
28 

37 
00 

81 

21 

34 

00 
00 

83 

23 

30 

03 

27 

86 

01 

00 

85 

52 

00 

85    39  27 

16 

50  A. 

24 

29 

45 

10 

87 

54 

00 

87 

44 

00 

87    33  00 

14 

00  00 

25 

29 

12 

00 

89 

34 

00 

89 

12 

30 

89    14  59 

10 

02  10 

26 

28 

31 

10 

91 

15 

00 

90 

52 

00 

9 

00  00 

27 
28 

27 

55 

40 

93 

'  95 

27 
52 

00 
00 

7 

50  00 

27 

32 

40 

29 

27 

16 

00 

97 

51 

00 

97 

49 

00 

6 

15  00 

30 

27 

07 

00 

99 

36 

00 

99 

1 1 

00 

6 

22  30 

31 

27 

01 

00 

101 

37 

00 

]01 

01 

00 

5 

05  00 

JfriL  1 

27 

03 

38 

103 

37 

00 

103 

02 

00 

6 

31  00 

2 

27 

09 

09 

105 

55 

00 

105 

17 

00 
00 
00 

5 

44  00 

3 

27 

04 

31 

107 

41 

00 

107 
108 

19 
49 

4 
5 
6 

27 

]  1 

58 

109 

30 
46 

00 
00 

27 

04 

53 

109 

109 

22 
53 

00 
00 

27 

02 

08 

109 

41 

00 

^  7 

26 

58 

00 

no 

01 

00 

109 
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I  ear,  l/oO. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm, 

Barometer. 

vv iiiuj5,  vvcciixicr,  ciiiQ  ivemaiKS. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

I. 

L. 

- 

March.  11 

.......... 

... 

.  .... 

S.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

12 

... 

•      •    8     .  • 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair, - 

13 

... 

S.  S,  W,  Light  airs  and  fair. 

14 

N.  Light  breeze  and  foffgy. 

15 

Variable  :  N.  to  N.  N.  W.  Cloudy, 

16 

N.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

17 

S-  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

18 

28 

02,4 

<  b.  bresh  breeze.    At  1  A.  M.  sailed  from 



(     ialcagaana  on  the  coast  or  Chui. 

19 

...... 

28 

03,4 

S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

20 

49    00  00 

11  t'o 

28 

02,8 

s.      W.  i^resh  breeze  and  fair. 

21 

48    00  00 

13 

28 

04,3 

S.  Fresh  breeze  and' fair. 

22 

13  1 

28 

04,6 

b.  b.  L.  I'resh  breeze  and  fair. 

23 

........   a  . 

14 

28 

04,0 

L.  l*resh  breeze  and  gloomy  with  ram. 

24 

.......... 

15 

28 

02,9 

S.  S.  E.tresh  breeze  and  fair. 

25 

46    00  00 

14 

28 

02,4 

b.  Ji.  i'resh  breeze  with  rain. 

20 

15  1 

28 

04,0 

b.  L.  fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

27 

44    00  00 

15  ^- 

28 

05,2 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

28 

16 

28 

05,1 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

,  29 

17 

28 

04,7 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

30 

42    30  00 

16  i 

28 

03,9 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

31 

43    00  00 

17 

28 

04,0 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

y4'/>ri/.  1 

42    45  00 

ir  ^ 

28 

04,3 

DiUo. 

2 

18 

28 

04,7 

E,  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

3 

43    00  00 

18 

28 

04,8 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

4 

19 

28 

03,0 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

5 

19 

28 

02,6 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

6 

19 

28 

00,7 

W.  N.  W.  Strong  gale  with  rain. 

.7 

18 

28 

02,0 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 

I 
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Year,  17  S6. 


May. 
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Latitude, 
South. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
West  by  tlie 
Timekeeper 
N°  19. 


Longitude 
West  by 

Lunar 
Distances. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S'. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D.    M.  S, 

D. 

M. 

0. 

M. 

S. 

Q 
0 

r\H       f\0  f\(\ 

J,/     Uo  uu 

HI 

16 

00 

110  56  00 

a  »  .  «  . 

.     .    .  B 

,  1 1 1  <• 

(SO* 

27    OS  50 

1  Q 

111     'SI  00 

■: 

10 

Lat,  of  Easter 
Island  at  the 
anchorage. 

27    09  00 

.  .  .  . 

Lon.  of  Easter 
Island  at  the 
anchorage. 

Ill    55  37 

B     .    .  . 

3 

10 

A. 

11 

26    24  00 

112 

06 

00 

111    51  00 

.   «  «  . 

B      .     .  . 

»     0     0  B 

2 

25 

40 

12 

25    00  28 

111 

59 

00 

111    51  52 

.... 

.      .     B  . 

3 

11 

00 

111^ 

57 

60 

111     4/  zu 

3 

58 

00 

13 

23    22  00 

111 

51 

00 

111    54  00 

3 

40 

00 

14 

21    47  00 

111 

45 

00 

111    52  00 

4 

32 

00 

15 

20    34  10 

16 

19    04  07 

111 

50 

00 

112     14  00 

4 

46 

00 

112 

18 

00 

112    55  00 

4 

19 

50 

17 

17    30  00 

16    01  00 

112 

31 

00 

113    06  00 

4 

52 

00 

38 

112 

29 

00 

113     16  00 

4 

50 

00 

19 

14    08  00 

20 

12    15  00 

112 

25 

00 

113    31  00 

113 

15 

34 

5 

05 

A. 

21 

10   07  00 

112 

23 

00 

113  28  00 

114  10  30 

114  40  00 

115  43  00 

113 

25 

16 

4 

23 

00 

22 

8    18  53 

112 

39 

00 

114 

34 

23 

6    37  00 

112 

56 

00 

37 

24 

5    20  30 

113 

23 

00 

4    16  40 

114 

09 

00 

116    48  40 

35 

00 

23 

114 

53 

00 

117    49  GO 

3 

09 

00 

26 

3    21  00 

26 

00 

118    26  00 

2 

21 

00 

27 

2    15  00 

3  15 

116 

03 

00 

118    45  00 

2 

06 

00 

28 

0    54  00 
Latitude, 

North. 

116 

00 

118    00  00 

2 

58 

A. 

29 

0    18  00 

33 

317 

00 

119  07  00 

119  53  00 

120  35  00 

1 

01 

00 

30 

1    40  30 

11 

1 

2    59  00 

118 

00 

00 

2 

4    06  30 

118 

54 

00 

3 

5    07  05 

119 

32 

00 

121    14  00 

0 

44 

00 

r  1 
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Year,  1786. 

Dip  of 
the  Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks, 

D. 

ilf. 

s. 

D, 

/. 

L. 

r  N.  E.    Fresh  breeze,  fair,  cloudy.    At  3 

April, 

8 

17 

28 

01j6 

<      P.  M.  saw  Easter  Island  beanng  W.  by  S. 
t     distant  about  12  leagues. 

r  S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    At  1  P.  M. 

9 

17  T 

28 

06,0 

/     anchored  at  Easter  Island,  in  36  fathoms, 
t     bottom  fine  grey  sand. 

10 

17  4 

28 

02,0 

.  S.  S.  E.  Light 'breeze  and  fair.    At  8  P.  M. 

\    .sailed  from  Easter  Island, 

11 

41 

00 

00 

17 

28 

03,5 

S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

12 

40 

45 

00 

17  z 

28 

03,9 

r  E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  Easter  Island 
in  sight,  20  leagues  distant. 

13 

38 

30 

00 

17  i 

0  G 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

14 

34 

00 

00 

17  i 

28 

02,9 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

15 

33 

00 

00 

18  Y 

28 

03,0 

E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

16 

32 

00 

00 

19 

28 

03,6 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

17 

18 

19 

27 

00 

00 

19 
18  ' 

19 

28 
28 
28 

03,6 
03,3 
02,4 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 
E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy,  - 

20 
21 

20 

00 

00 

19  i 

19  T 

28 
28 

02,7 
02,3 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

22 

12 

30 

00 

20 

28 

02,2 

£.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

23 

11 

00 

00 

21 

28 

01,8 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

24 

7 

00 

00 

20 

28 

02,1 

S   r>           T.io'nf  \\ve*(^7f^  nnrl  ifltr 

U  •   Vj  •    J—i  (     XjI^  11  L    Ui  ^_  Kj£j\j    CHILI   i-tril  L-s 

25 

0 

30 

00 

20  i 

28 

03,1 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

26 

2 

45 

00 

20  i 

28 

02,2 

E.  S,  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

27 

2 

20 

00 

20  4 

28 

01,8 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.                          ,  . 

28 

1 

00 

00 

20  -1 

28 

01,9 

S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  _ 

29 

0 

00 

00 

19  f 

28 

01,9 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

30 

0 

20 

00 

21 

28 

01,4 

Dim. 

May. 

I 

1 

00 

00 

21 

28 

01,3 

Ditto. 

2 

1 

50 

00 

21 

28 

01,0 

Ditto.  ■ 

3 

21 

28 

01,4 

Ditto, 
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Year,  178S. 


'May. 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N"  ip- 


so 


D. 

M. 

S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

71 /T 
JSl. 

p 

0 , 

A 

00 

119    46  00 

121 

02 

00 

c 
0 

yj 

50 

1 1 Q     55  00 

u 

7 

190     'SO  00 

X  tJKJ 

121 

46 

00 

7 

Q 

ou 

121    33  00 

122 

55 

00 

Q 
CS 

9 

122    11  00 

123 

54 

00 

9 

lU 

A  A 

1 9'^    9  5  00 

J.                    £J\J  \J\J 

125 

34 

00 

1 U 

1 1 

1  % 

194    36  00 

X  vyv.' 

127 

01 

00 

1 1 

la 

128 

19 

30 

12 

14 

40 

1  n 
lu 

1 9(S  Of) 
JL  vyL/ 

12Q 

33 

00 

.13 

16 

20 

50 

127  59  00 

131 

51 

00 

14 

17 

48 

00 

129    13  00 

132 

35 

00 

15 

19 

11 

00 

130    27  00 

134 

01 

00 

10 

19 

C  1 

1        09  no 

135 

50 

00 

17 

19 

59 

00 

133    34  00 

137 

30 

18 

20 

03 

00 

135    09  00 

139 

00 

00 

19 

20 

03 

30 

136    51  00 

140 

52 

00 

2(S 

19 

58 

00 

138    33  00 

142 

31 

00 

21 

19 

57 

00 

140    12  00 

144 

11 

00 

22 

20 

02 

50 

142    16  00 

146 

24 

00 

23 

20 

07 

00 

143    52  00 

148 

07 

00 

24 

20 

47 

10 

145    54  00 

150 

26 

00 

25 

20 

58 

30 

148    05  00 

152 

36 

00 

26 

21 

00 

20 

150    04  00 

154 

34 

00 

27 

21 

03 

40 

151    54  00 

156 

12 

00 

28 

20 

50 

30 

152    56  00 
^153    56  00-^ 
j  158  19 

157 

19 

00 

29 

20 

34 

30 

\  Longitude  of  the 
1  bearing  taken  at 

■  158 

25 

00 

At   the  an-->| 
chorage  off  the  j 
island  of  Mo- 
j  wee,  from  half  I 
^  past  5    P.   M.  [ 
of  the  29th,  to  ' 
3  P.  M.  of  the 
,30th. 


noon,  accordin_ 
t_lo  Cook's  chart. 


longitude 
W  est  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


140  48  00 
142  20  00 
144    01  45 


D.    M.  S. 

1  02  00 
1    35  00 


3  17  00 
2    28  00 


4    00  07 


6  38  00 

6  51  00 

8  20  00 

9  00  00 
9  18  00 


9    20  00 


8    40  00 


f8    34  A. 

]  8    51  00 

I  Observed  at 
(^the  anchorage 
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Year,  1786. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks, 

7\/r 

C 
0, 

ividy* 

4: 

o 

uu 

r\c\ 
UU 

UX  5  J 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

O 

OR 
Zo 

U  JL  >t: 

E.  N.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

u 

« 
u 

UU 

UU 

3 

I  o 

O  Q 

Ul  )** 

JN.  E.  Light  bi'eezc  and  iair« 

7 

O  1 

O  Q 

Ul  ,4: 

E  Lio"ht  Hrf*P7,p  with  rain  i 

Q 
O 

lU 

UU 

UU 

O  1 

Ul  jO 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 

9 

1  Q 
IcS 

UU 

UU 

Jdl. 

Oft 

no  J_ 

U^j'i 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

lU 

1  Q 

UU 

UU 

OQ 

VZJ 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

i  1 

UU 

UU 

on 
zu 

Oft 
zo 

(Y)  '7 

Ditto,  ' 

UU 

UU 

1  n 

I 

2. 

Oft 
zo 

09  9 

JN.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

OQ 

UU 

UU 

I 

2. 

Oft 

Ditto. 

29 

00 

00 

l6 

o' 

28 

03,6 

Ditto. 

.1  o 

iU 

3 
I  o 

Uaj'i 

E.  JN .  E.  Gusts  ot  wind  and  cloudy. 

V  iN.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Saw  the  trunk 

l6 

33 

00 

00 

16 

28 

03  j6 

I  o 

^     of  a  tree. 

17 

31 

00 

00 

17 

I 

2. 

28 

03,5 

\  Variable:  E.  N.  E.  to  N.  E.  Light  breeze 

C     and  fair. 

1  O 

1  '^ 
■I/ 

ft 

E.  JN .  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

19 

33 

00 

00 

10 

28 

E.  Fresh  breeze,  stormy,  rain. 

2U 

1/ 

4 

5 

Oft 

UOjO 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

21 

32 

30 

00 

17 

3 
1  O 

28 

03,4 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

22 

17 

r 

2. 

28 

03,6 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

23 

16 

4- 

5 

28 

04,3 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

24 

31 

30 

00 

18 

28 

04,2 

Ditto. 

25 

32 

30 

00 

15 

28 

03,8 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

26 

18 

28 

04,6 

Ditto. 

27 

18 

28 

04,6 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

(  E.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy.    At  8  A.  M, 

28 

33 

00 

00 

18 

28 

04,2 

(     saw  the  Sandwich  islands. 

'E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.-  Coasting 

along  Mowee,  within  a  league  of  the  land, 

29 

28 

00 

00 

18 

28 

04,4 

- 

Tahoorowa  bore  West  15°  South,  distant 

5  or  6  leagues. 

'Variable:  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze.  At 

28 

^  past  5  P.  M.  anchored  in  the  bay  on  the 

30 

19 

04,5 

- 

S,  E.  of  the  island  of  Mowee,  in  25  fa- 

thoms, bottom  fine  grey  sand. 
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Year,  1786. 


May. 


June. 


31 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  M.  S. 
21    14  36 


1 

22 

52 

50 

2 

24 

48 

50 

3 

26 

29 

00 

4 

28 

02 

05 

5 

29 

08 

40 

6 

30 

46 

50 

7 

32 

14 

40 

8 

33 

53 

50 

34  57  00 

35  51  00 

37  02  00 

38  02  00 

39  35  00 

41  17  00 

43  12  00 

44  59  20 
46  52  00 
48  22  00 

50  03  00 

51  50  06 
53  17  20 

55  41  30 

57  46  00 

59  22  00 


Longitude 
Vv^est  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 

159    34  00 

159  59  00 


D.    M.  S. 


159  41  00 
Longitude 

which  we  took 
for  our 
departure. 

160  21  00 


D.   M.  S. 


160 

05 

00 

160 

21 

40 

160' 

25 

00 

161 

00 

00 

160 

45 

00 

161 

15 

00 

160 

45 

00 

161 

IS 

00 

160 

22 

00 

160 

40 

00 

159 

56 

00 

161 

30 

00 

159 

24 

00 

159 

31 

00 

159 

03 

00 

158 

43 

00 

158 

34 

00 

158 

15 

00 

157 

47 

00 

157 

03 

00 

156 

15 

00 

155 

48 

00 

154 

54 

00 

154 

25 

00 

152 

58 

00 

152 

04 

00 

149 

42 

00 

151 

10 

00 

148 

29 

00 

150 

17 

00 

147 

27 

00 

149 

31 

QO 

147 

48 

00 

145 

08 

00 

146 

00 

00 

143 

42 

00 

145 

03 

00 

143 

04 

15 

l60    16  45 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


148    04  00 


8  42  00 

10  27  00 

11  00  00 

11  14  50 

11  40  A. 


22  50  A. 

22  38  A. 

24  49  00 

25  30  00 
27  40  A. 
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Year,  1786. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather>  and  Reni:\rks. 

Z>. 

ikf. 

D. 

/. 

L. 

(  Variable  :  S.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E. 

20 

GO 

00 

20 

<     Fresh  breeze.      Sailed    the  SOth  from 

(     Mowee  at  3  P.  M. 

r  "Variable  :  N.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze. 

Jung, 

1 

34 

00 

00 

18 

28 

05,4 

At  6  P.  M.  of  the  3 1st,  the  island  of 
Wohaoo  bore  South,  about  7  leagues 
t_  distant. 

o 

38 

00 

00 

.... 

n  0 

05,8 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

Q 
O 

O  Q 
OO 

00 

00 

18  1 

DO,  1 

Ditto. 

A. 

18 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze,  sudden  gusts  and  rain. 
C  Variable  :  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  E.    Light  breeze 

5 

10 

28 

04,5 

^     and  fair. 

6 

44 

30 

00 

17 

28 

02,3 

Variable:  S.  E.  to  S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

7 

16  i 

28 

02,2 

S.  W.  Gusts  of  wind,  with  much  rain. 

8 

49 

30 

00 

16  i 

28 

04,4 

S.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 
C  Variable:  S.  to  W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze 

9 

. .  .  . 

15 

28 

05,2 

y     with  rain. 

10 

53 

no 

10 

28 

04,5 

S.  Light  breeze,  with  fog  and  rain. 

11 

51 

30 

00 

12 

28 

05,1 

Variable :  S.  toE.N.E.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

12 

12 

28 

04,3 

Variable :  E.  to  S.  W .  Light  breeze  with  ram.  j 

13 

53 

30 

00 

12  ^ 

28 

05,1 

S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain  and  fog.  | 

14 

50 

30 

00 

11  i 

28 

03,0 

S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  thick  fog. 

15 

59 

GO 

00 

8 

28 

01,4 

W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

16 

60 

00 

00 

7  T 

28 

01,1 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

17 

61 

15 

00 

7 

28 

02,0 

W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy.  - 

18 

64 

00 

00 

5  ^ 

28 

01,5 

Variable:  W.  to  S.W.  Gusts  of  wind  and  rain. 

19 

66 

30 

00 

5  ^ 

27 

0],4 

C  W.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze,  gusts  of  wind,  and 
^     occasional  rain. 

20 

67 

45 

00 

5  ^0- 

27 

09,7 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  gloomy. 

21 

28 

01,2 

Variable :  W.  to  S.E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 
,  E.  Fresh  breeze.  Saw  many  fragments  of 

5  1 

22 

72 

00 

00 

S  I 

28 

01,2 

;     trees,  and  whales. 

^  E,  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy.    Saw  a 

}     great  many  birds,  and  sea-weed. 

"  E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  At  5  A.  M. 

23 

74 

00 

00 

28 

02,9 

24 

74 

00 

00 

11 

28 

00,9  - 

saw  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  a£ 
noon  set  mount  St.  EUas,  bearing  N.  32=^ 
W  ,  by  the  compass. 
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Year,  1786. 


June,  25 


26 


July. 


Latitude, 
North. 


59    33  30 


59    40  50 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 


142    52  GO 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


142    37  GO 


143    23    00       142    41  00 


59    18  00 


28 


29 


30 


59    20  00 


59    20  30 


58    54  00 


142    41  GO 


142    35  00 


142    02  GO 


141    43  00 


59    07    GO       141    03  00 


58    38  20 


•58  38  101 
)  Latitude  of( 
Uhe  anchor- ( 


A.t  anchor" 
in  Port  des  , 
-  Frangais. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.   M.  S. 


D.    M.  S, 


  31    14  A, 


142    35  00 


141    21  GO 


140    52  00 


140    28  00 


140    22  GO 


f  139  46  00^1 


S Longitude  . 
of  tire  an-  T 
choragc.  J 


32    19  00 


32    34  A. 


31    22  A. 


30    34  GO 
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Year,  1780. 


Dip  of 
the  Needle. 


June. 


July. 


D.    M.  S. 


25 


26 


74    00  00 


27 


28 


29 


30 


76    00  00 


Therm. 


7  i 


5  A 


7 


/     I  o 


Barometer, 


28  00,8 
23  01,2 


27  08,6 


27  11.5 

27  11,5 

28  00,6 

28  02;5 

28  03,8 

28  02,0 


27  09,8 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


Variable :  S.  S.  W.  to  E.  Light  airs  and 
foggy.  Sounded  in  eighty  fatlioms^  bot- 
tom sand  and  mud. 

W.  S.  W.  Calm  and  fair.  Mount  St.  Elias 
bore  W.  42°  N.  Sounded  in  45  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom. 

N.  N.  E.  Light  airs,  foggy  weather  and  rain. 
'  The  26th  at  2  P.  M.  anchored  in  50  fa- 
thoms, muddy  bottom.  At  8  P.  M.  of 
the  same  day,  got  under  way.  The  27th, 
at  noon,  the  land  was  concealed  by  a 
fog. 

Variable  :  E,  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  Light  airs. 
The  nearest  land  bore  N.  15°  West,  di- 
stant about  6  leagues. 

Variable  :  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and 
foggy.  The  nearest  land  N.  4°  West, 
distant  about  six  leagues. 

S.S.  W.  Light  winds  and  foggy.  Cape  Fair 

Weatlier  bore  W.  78°  East. 
"S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  The  30th,  at 
10  P.  M.  anchored  in  32  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom  ;   and  at  11  A.  M.   1st  July, 
sailed, 

W.  Calm.  Set  Mount  Fair  Weather,  bear- 
ing N.  6°  East. 
W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  The  2d,  at  8 
P.  M.  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a  port 
bearing  N.  39°  West,  distant  ^  of  a 
league j  at  Q  P.  M.  weighed;  and  at  6 
next  morning  anchored  in  the  port  in  six 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 
^N.  W.  Fresh  breeze.  In  the  course  of  the 
I  day,  changed  our  anchorage.  Cenotaph 
1  Island  bore  E.  27°  North ;  tlie  entrance 
1^    of  the  port  S.  20°  East. 


mm 
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Year,  1785. 


Ji/Ij'. 


15 


LatitudCj 
North. 


D.   M.  S. 

■  At  anchor  in 
1  the  cove  on 
the  N.  W.  of 
'PortdesFran 
■gais. 


At  anchor  i 
at  the  head , 
'  of  the  Port.  ' 


7 

Ibidem  •  •  •  • 

8 

Ibid--"-- 

9 

Ibid 

10 

Ibid 

11 

Ibid 

12 

Ibid  •••••• 

13 

■Ibid  

14 

Ibid  

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 


Ibid  ■■■■ 
,58    39  15 

Latitude 
'  of  the  obser- 
-vatory. 


At  anchor 
in  Port  des 
Frangais. 


Ibid  ■ 
Ibid  ■ 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time -keeper 
N°  19. 


D.   M.  S. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.   M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.   M.  S. 


1' 


mm 
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Year,  1786. 


July. 


August. 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.    M.  S. 


21 


22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


At  anchor  in 
^  the  mouth  of 
\  Port  des  Fran 
I  (,"ais 


Ihidan  ■  ■ 
Ibid-  •  .  . 
find-  •  •  • 

Ibid-.-. 
Ibid-  ■ .  • 
Ibid-  •  ■  ■ 
Jbid-  •  ■  ■ 
Ibid-.-- 
Ibid-.-- 
Ibid- .  •  ■ 


58    22  25 


D.    M.  S. 


58    24  00 


58     12  00 


57    47  00 


flag  46  00 

Took   for  our 
departure  58°  26' 
.  '23"  ol"  lulitude  N. 
^  and    159°  30'  of 
longitude  W.  from 
the   meridian  ol 
^^Paris. 


139    40  00 


139    30  50 


138    39  00 


57    24    00       138    00  00 


7    18  00 


138    13  00 


138    32  00 


Longitude 
W est  by 

Lunar 
Distances. 


D.   M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


31    00  00 


30    20  00 


28    37  00 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


July. 


August. 


D.    M.  S. 


21 


22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


73    30  00 


Therm. 


6  ^ 


7  f 
6 

5  \ 

6 

5 


Barometer. 


/.  L. 


28  02,8 


28  04,3 

28  03,1 

28  02,5 

28  03,7 

28  01,6 

27  11,5 

27  11,8 

28  00,6 
28  01.9 
-28  02.2 


28  02,5 


28  02,6 
23  01,0 


Winds,  V/eather,  and  Remarks. 


r  Vv^  N.  W.  Light  airs.  Weighed  at  8  A.  M. 
and  at  1 1  anchored  in  the  cove  on  the  N. 
W.  in  9  fathoms,  bottom  of  fine  sand, 
j  The  entrance  of  the  port  bore  S.  30°  East, 
j      and  the  middle  of  Cenotaph  Island  N. 

43°  West,  distant  2  leagues. 
(  AV.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.   The  tide 
(     was  not  perceptible  at  this  anchorage. 

W.  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 
^  Variable:  E.  S.  E.  toN.  E.  Light  breeze  and 
I  fliir. 
E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 
E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 
Variable :  E.  to  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 
N.  E.  Light  breeze  with  rain, 
N.  E.  Calm  with  rain. 
W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze.  Prepared  for  saihng. 
W.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair, 
f  W.  N.  W.    Light  breeze  and  fair.  The 
I      31st«at  4  P.  M.  sailed.    The  1st  of  Au- 
«-ust,  at  noon,  the  entrance  of  Port  des 
Frangais  bore  N.  10°  Vv'est,  distant  about 
four  leagues. 
f  Variable:  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  W.  Light  airs  and 
j      fiir.    Mount  Fair-weather  N.  ig°  West : 
"I      the  entrance  of  Port  des  Francais  N.  10°, 
t  \^'est. 

W.  Light  airs  and  hazy.    Entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Cross- Sound  N.  48°  East,  distant 
about  8  leagues. 
^  Variable  :  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  round  by  the  S. 
}     Light  airs.    The  nearest  land  N.  45°  East, 
^     distant  about  6  leagues. 
E.  Light  airs  and  fog. 

W.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair.  The  en- 
trance of  los  Reraedios  E.  32°  North,  di- 
stant about  6  leagues. 
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Year^  1785. 

Latitade, 
North. 

Longitude 
West  by 
EstiiTi^tion. 

Longitude 
'West  by  tlie 
Time-keeper 
JS°  19. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 

 . 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.    S.'  . 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

August.  7 

56    30  00 

137    19  00 

137    25  00 

28    20  00 

8 

55    41  00 

136    40  00 

136    48  00 

' '  •  

28    46  A. 

9 

54    46  08 

135    49  00 

136    06  40 

10 

54    23  00 

135    27  00 

135    03  25 
135    14  10 

.......... 

••  •  • 

\  \ 

o-i    iz  zy 

1  ^ ')    91  no 

X\J*J           J.  \J\J 

12 

54    06  00 

136    11  00 

30    14  00 

13 
14 

54    04  00 

136    15  00 
135    51  00 

135    46  00 

••••  • 

53    50  00 

15 

53    50  21 

135    40  00 

13j5    59  10 

16 

53    20  00 

136    17  00 

17 

53    12  00 

136    07  00 

136    35  37 

.......... 

27    54  00 

18 

52    35    1 1 

134    21  00 

134    01  25 

27    56  00 

19 

52    03  20 

134    01  00 

134    01  00 

25    38  00 

20 

51    40  00 

133    19  00 

133    33  00 

24    08  A, 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Therm.  Barometer. 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


10 


9  \ 


00  00 


10 


10 


10 


11 


28  03,1 


28  03,8 


28  03,6 


28  01,3 


28  00,4 


28  00,9 


28  01,0 


20 


11 


28  01,3 


N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair.  Mount  Hyacinth 
bore  N.  5G"  West,  and  Cape  Tschirikow 
E.  23°  South. 
W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  Cape  Tschirikow 

N.  38"  West/  distant  about  3  leagues. 
W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy.    The  middle  of 
the  island  of  San  Carlos  N.  27°  East,  di- 
stant about  2  leagues. 
W.  N,  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  very  thick  fog. 
N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fog. 
Ditto. 

S.  Light  airs  and  fog. 

Variable :  S.  to  E.  S.  E.  Very  thick  fog.  In 

the  course  of  the  day  saw  land,  distant  8 

or  10  leagues. 
E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.    At  10  A.  M. 

saw  land  from  N.  E.  to  E.  distant  about 

10  leagues.    At  noon  a  fog. 
E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.    During  the  day 

saw  land  bearing  S.  10  leagues.    Fog  at 

intervals. 

'  N.  E.  Light  airs  and  hazy.    At  half  past  5 
A.  M.  the  land  bore  from  N.  E.  by  E.. 
I      to  E.  S.  E.  distant  about  8  leagues.  At 
[_     noon  a  fog, 
N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  The  entrance 
of  Port  de  la  Touche  N.  21°  East,  distant 
about  4  leagues. 
Variable:  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  Light  breeze 
and  hazy.   The  nearest  land  N.  18°  East, 
distant  5  leagues. 
"Variable:  N.  W.  toAV.  Light  breeze  and 
f:iir.    Cape  Hector  bore  N.  1°  East  5  and 
Kerouart  Islands'N.  5°  East,  the  cape  di- 
stant 3  leagues,  and  the  islands  2  leagues 
and  half.    At  7  P.  M.  sounded  in  100 
fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  , 
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Year,  1786. 


Latitude, 
North. 


August.  21 


D.    M.  S. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
est  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N»  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


2    01    00       132    '18  00 


22 


55    22  00 


131    38  00 


D.    M,  S. 


132    50  11 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


23       51    47  00 


24 


25 


51    01  00 


49    58  31 


26      49    16  00 


27 
28 


29 


132    05  00 


131    23  00 


129    58  00 


48  59  00 
48    37  00 


48    39  00 


131    43  30 


131    27  25 


130    05  30 


129   37  00 


129  25  00 
129  46  00 
123    45    00       128    55  00 


127    57  00 


30       48    39  00 


31 


Septcmler.  1 


47    58  00 


127   39  00 


127    45  00 


128    04  22 


46    39    00       126    20  00 


127  58  00 
126    44  45 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


2  4    03  A. 


24    31  CO 


24    10  00 


22     18  00 


19    38  00 


19    31  00 


126    37  06 


18    53  00 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  V/ORLD. 


21 


Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  die 
Needle. 


Therm. 


Barometer. 


"Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


August.         2 1 


22 


23 

24 

25 

20 

.27 
28 

29 


30 


31 


Septeniher.  1 


1).    M.  v9. 


72    50  00 


66    45  00 


68    30  00 


68    15  00 


Z). 


11 


10 


11 

11 1 

12 

12  -A- 
12 

12  I 
12  i 


12  i 


12 


11 


/.  L. 


28  00,9 


28  03,2 


28  03,1 

28  03,7 

23  03,2 

28  00,3 

28  00,1 

28  00,2 

28  02,5 


28  02,1 


28  01,3 


28  01,7 


r  Variable  :  W.  to  S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and 
j  fair.  Cape  Hector  S.  59°  West,  distant 
<;     about  6  leagues,  and  the  farthest  of  the 

Kerouart  islands  S.  48°  W.  6  leagues 

and  half. 

r  Variable  :  S.  to  S.  E.    Frefii  breeze  and 
hazy.  Saw  land  at  11  A.M.  :  that  nearest 
<     in  sight  bearing  N.  75°  East ;  and  the  most 
westerly  N.   15°  West,  distant  about  6 
leagues.    At  noon  a  fog. 
-  S.  E.  Strong  gale  and  foggy.    At  half  past 
5  A.  M.  saw  a  chain  of  islands ;  to  the 
westernmost,  bearing  N.  25"  East,  distant 
9  leagues,  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Fleurieu. 
At  noon  a  fog. 
r  W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  foggy.  The 
I      Sartine  Islands  bore  S.  65°  East,  distant 
^     about  3  leagues. 
Variable:    W.  N.  W.  to  N.  W.  Fresh 
breeze  and  fair.    Woody  Point  bore  N. 
33°  W. 
E.  S.  E.  Light  airs  and  fog. 
W.  S.  W.  Calm  and  very  thick  fog. 
N.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 
W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy.  The 
28th,  at  2  P.  M.  saw  land  from  N.  to 
E.  N.  E.  distant  about  6  leagues :  soon 
after  a  fog  came  on.    The  29th,  at  10 
A.  M.  sounded  in  45  and  35  fathoms, 
^    bottom  grey  sand. 
S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy,  with  rain. 

i Sounded  in"90  fiithoms,  muddy  bottom. 
A  fog. 

N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  very  thick  fog. 

iW.  N,  V/.  Light  airs :  At  sun-set  a  fresh 
breeze.  The  1st,  at  noon,  saw  land  bear- 
ing East,  distant  about  13  leagues. 
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Year,  1786. 


September. 


2 

3 
4 


9 
10 
11 
12 

33 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  M.  S. 

45  57  00 

45  55  00 

44  41  00 

43  00  00 

41  27  21 

40  48  30 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

125  53  00 

126  17  00 
I2Q  31  00 
126  34  00 

126  17  00 

126  23  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°_  19. 


126    59  45 
39    53    45       126    50    00       127    07  30 


39  01  45 

38  15  45 

37  02  00 

36  55  30 

36  42  00 


D.  M.  S. 

126  30  00 

126  16  00 

126  38  00 

126  48  00 


14       36    51  00 


126  29  00 

126  18  00 

125  45  00 

124  05  00 

123  53  00 


123     16  00 


125 

14 

45 

124 

52 

00 

123 

47 

00 

15 


123    45  45 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


124    33  46 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 

17   07  00 


15  00  A. 

15  50  00 

15  33.  00 

14  24  00 


12    55  00 


11    57  00 


16 


,  At  anchor  in, 
\  Monterey 
1  bay  from  1 
\  P.  M.  of  the  j 
g  preceding 
^day. 


17 

18 


Ibidem  • 
Ibid. .  . 
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Year,  1786. 


Septemhei'. 


10 
11 

12 
13 


14 


IS 


16 


17 
18 


the 


D.    M.  S. 


Gl    30  00 


57 
56 

57 


00 
45 
GO 


00 
00 


57    30  GO 


Therm. 


D. 

11 

11 

12 
12 

11  - 


12 
12 

12 

10  i 
12 


12 


Barometer. 


28 

28 

28 
28 


28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


L. 

03,8 

04,4 

03,5 
02,2 


28  01,6 


28  02, 


28  02,4 


00,4 
©0,6 
00,6 
00,5 
00,5 


28  00,5 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks, 


C  N.  Light  airs  and  fair.  Cape  Redondo  bore 
(      S.  84°  E.  distant  6  leagues. 
^  S.  S.  W.  Nearly  calm  :  fair  weather.  The 
I  -  Cape  at  S.  81°  East,  5  leagues. 

N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy. 
\  N.  Light  breeze,  with  fog.  .Saw  land  yes- 
C      terday  and  to  day. 

(  N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  fog.    At  10 
(     A.  M.  land  out  of  sight. 
N.  W.  Light  breeze  with  fog. 

N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Land 
seen  at  ten,  bearing  East  about  eight 
leagues. 

N.  N.  "W.  Fresh  breeze  and- gloomy. 
N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  .gloomy. 
N.  W.  ;Fres-h  breeze  and  gloomy. 
N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 
N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  fog. 
C  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy :  fog  at  in- 
tervals.   The  most  easterly  land  in  sight 
bore  S.  39°  East;  the  most  westerly  N. 
20°  West.    The  distance  of  the  nearest 
land  about  3  leagues. 

Variable  :  N.  W.  to  S.  w"  At  6  P.  M 
anchored  in  40  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
The  anchorage  at  the  head  of  Monterey 
bay  bore  S.  5°  West,  distant  two  leagues. 
The  15th,  at  11  A.  M.  sailed. 

W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    At  1  P.  M.  an- 
chored in  12  fathoms,  bottom  of  fine 
(      sr.nd.    The  landing-place  S.  10°  West; 
j      the  Presidio  S.  6°  East ;  our  distance  from 
L     shore  only  i  of  a  league. 

\y.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditio. 
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Year,  1786, 


September.  IQ 


Gctoler. 


20 
21 

22 
23 

24 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

11 

12 

13 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.    M.  S. 

( At  anchor  in 
<^  Monterey 
(bay. 

Ihldem 

/i/J....  .... 

Jhid........ 

Ibid--  

•36    38  00" 
1  Departure 
,  from  Mon- 
terey. 


36    43  00 


36    41  00 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


35 
34 


44  12 

12  00 

32  44  00 

30  58  00 

29  24  00 

28  39  00 

28  09  51 

27  54  00 

27  28  58 

27  35  00 

27  55  00 

28  03  00 
27  59  38 
27  59  43 
27  53  00 
27  52  00 
27  51  00 


D.    M.  S. 


123    44  00 


123    50  00 


124 

125 

126 

128 

130 

132 

134 

135 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

141 

143 

144 

145 

145 


23  00 

07  00 

39  00 

52  00 

55  00 

34  00 

00  00 

13  00 

49  00 

16  00 

34  00 

36  00 

57  00 

21  00 

03  00 

42  00 

12  00 

32  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N°  19. 


1-ongitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


123   45  45' 
I  By  its  rate 
since  we  left  | 
Talcag;uana. 


D.    M.  S. 


123    24  00 


f  123    34  00" 
I  Longitude 
<  which  we 

took  for  our 
V.  departure. 


127    49    22       128    23  52 


134  50  00 

135  29  00 

136  55  00 


140    31  00 

143  42  00 

144  52  00 


Variation  of 
th-e  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


11    24  00 


12    59  00 


9  19  00 
9  46  00 
9  30  00 
9  35  00 

8  39  00 

9  14  00 

10  20  A. 

8  27  00 

8  24  00 

9  13  00 


8    38  00 


N.  B.  The  ^.esl  longitude  oi  Montery,  frrai  all  the  distances  taken  along  the  coast,  and  referred  to  this  port  by  the  time-keeper, 
U"  19,  is  124°  3'  ' 


mill.!  I 
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Year,  lysd. 


Octeter. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Therm. 


Sept£mher.  \Q 


20 
21 

22 
23 


24 


25 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 
13 


Z).    ikr.  5. 


51    50  00 


50    30  00 


43    30  00 


42    00  00 


41    30  00 


41    00  00 


D. 


13 
13 

13  4- 

14  ^ 

14  i 
15 
15 

15  4 
15  i 
15  I 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 

16  t'o 
16 


Barometer. 


/.  L. 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

W,  Fresh  breeze  and  fair, 
W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Variable :  W.  N.  W.  to  S.  W.  Light  breeze 
and  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

.  W.  Nearly  calm.  At  4  A.  M.  weighed. 
^  At  9  becalmed  ;  anchored  in  30  fathoms, 
j  m  uddy  bottom  :  tiie  Fort  bore  S.  27°  East, 
^_    2  leagues. 

C  Variable  :  W.  N.  W.  to  S.    The  24th,  at 
i     1  P.  M.  sailed.    The  25th,  at  noon  the 
\^     Fort  bore  E.  7°  South,  distant  5  leagues  j 
I     and  Cypress  point,  near  the  Fort,  E.  7° 
South. 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy, 

N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy. 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

N-  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Ditto.  Hazy  weather. 

W.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

S.  Light  airs  and  hazy. 
S.  Light  airs  and  foggy. 


Mm:m 


Ml  jii'l 
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Year,  1786, 


Octoher. 


Novemler. 


14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude 
West  by  ■ 
Estimation. 


D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

27 

44 

16 

146 

36 

00 

27 

52 

16 

148 

14 

00 

27    54  36 


27 

27 
28 

27 

27 

28 

23 

27 

27 

27 


49  00 

44  15 

02  00 

37  00 

44  13 

07  00 

04  00 

46  00 

27  30 

24  00 


27    00  00 


28 

26 

52 

00 

29 

27 

og 

11 

30 

26 

20 

00 

31 

26 

27 

00 

1 

25 

40 

00 

2 

24 

30 

00 

24  04  CO 
23    29  00 

23    35  00 


148    14  00 

148  46  00 

149  49  00 
149    11  00 

149  48  00 

149  43  00 

151  21  00 

151  42  00 

153  42  00 

153  56  00 

154  41  00 

155  17  00  ] 
Long.  corr.  / 

by  observat  ^- 
of  lunar  di 


stances. 

158  38  00 

159  11  00 
159  04  00 

159  23  00 

160  50  00 
163  05  00 

165  02  00 

166  38  00 

167  23  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 

N°  19. 

Longitude 
West  by 

Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

,  D.    M.  S. 

140    01  00 

147     44  20 

148    04  00 

9    24  00 

9    28  00 

1 AR    OR  fin 

149   26  00 

9    34  00 
9    40  00 

8    57  00 

149    42  00 

.......... 

8    57  00 

150    51  00 

.......... 

^ '^1    "ii  00 

10    14  00 

153    57  00 

.......... 

155    14  07 

10    H  00 

157    23  00 

.......... 

9    18  00 

157    22  00 

9    20  00 

iGl    CO  02 

l64    40  OO 

9   01  A. 

163    40  00 

9  S7  A. 
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Y"ear,  1786. 


Octobc 


No'vemher. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

2; 

28 

29 
30 
31 

1 

2 

3 
4 


D.    M.  S. 


41    00  00 


41    00  00 


40    30  00 


37    30  00 


36    00  00 


34    30  00 


Therm. 


34    00  00 


D. 

17  4 

18 
18 
17 

17 

17 

17 

17  I 
17  I- 
16  I 
17 


Barometer. 


7.  L. 

28  03,8 

2^8  03,2 

28  03,2 

28  03,8 

28  04,4 

28  03,1 

28  03,2 

28  01,2 

28  00,2 

28  02,9 

28  01,7 

28  02,5 

28  02,6 


"Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  \\2aj. 
i  Calm.        light  air  from  tlie  S.  S.  E.  hazy 
f  weather. 

Calm,  with  thunder  and  rain. 

Calm  :  stormy, 

S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy,^ 
:  Variable  :  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  round  by  the  E. 
>     Light  airs,  with  rain. 
)  S".  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair.    Saw  a  great 
many  birds. 
Calm,  with  rain. 
\  Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  round  by  tlie 

W.    Light  airs,  with  rain. 
Variable  :  N.  to  S.  round  by  the  E.  Strong 

gale,  with  rain. 
N.  Light  airs  and  fair. 
N.  N.  W.    Calm   and   fair.     Saw  some 
tern. 


18 

28 

02,1 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze^  with  rain 

19  1 

28- 

01,6 

S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  with  gusts :  cloudy. 

18 

28 

01,1 

S.  S.  W.  Stormy:  raim 

17  4 

28 

01,4 

W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

18  ^ 

28 

02,3 

E.  S.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

18 

28 

03,2 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

IS.  4 

28 

02,3 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

20 

28 

02,1 

(  Variable:  E.  to  S.  E.    Fresh  breeze  :  saw  a 

(     great  many  birds.. 

20 

28 

02,6 

E.  Squally.    Saw  some  birds. 

r  E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze.  The  4th,  at  5  P.  M. 

saw  an  island  to  the  West,  to  which  we 

20 

28 

02,5 

\     gave  the  name  of  NecJter :  the  5th,  at 

noon  this  island  bore  E.  8°  North,  distant 

4  leagues. 

VOYAGE  PvOUND  THE  V/ORLD. 


lill  ii 


Nil 


1!IW  III! 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 


168  39  00 


169  20  00 

170  28  00 
172  32  00 

174  22  00 

175  33  00 

175  59  00 

177  53  00 

178  14  00 

178  32  00 

Longitude 
East. 

179  27  00 

177  45  00 

176  51  00 
176  12  00 
175  15  00 
174  18  00 
173  36  00 
172  42  00 
172  03  00 
171  02  00 
169  58  00 
168  18  00 
16G  38  00 
]65  04  00 
163  41 
163  01 


00 
00 


162  28  00 
162    01  00 


Longitude 
West  by  tiie 
Time-keeper 
N"  19- 


D.    M.  S. 


l56    47  00 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


173    55  00 

175   19  00 

175  57  47 

176  50  00 

177  14  42 

Longitude 
East. 

1 79  06  00 

179  13  00 

178  35  00 
178  00  00 
176  56  00 
]  76  04  00 
175  11  00 
174  11  00 

172  32  00 

171  30  00 

170  01  00 

168  09  00 

166  28  00 

165  02  00 

104  25  00 


176  46  45 

177  25  40 


178    43  48 

Longitude 
East. 


170  05  00 

168  42  00 

166  47  00 

164  54  00 


8    38  00 


8  47  00 

9  30  00 
10  "06  00 


12    09  00 


D.    M.  S. 


9    36  00 


8    57  00 


12 

12 

00 

13 

00 

00 

12 

14 

00 

11 

27 

00 

12 

14 

00 

11 

52 

00 

12 

30 

00 

12 

27 

00 

13 

24 

00 

12 

36 

00 

11 

42 

00 

12 

12 

00 

10 

35 

00 

12 

34 

00 

12 

32 

00 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORL 


Year,  1786. 


December. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Tliernr. 


7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
J5 


10 

57 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2(5 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 
2 


Z).    M.  S. 


D. 


20 


19 

4 
5 

28 

01,8 

17 

28 

01,2 

15 

28 

01,2 

16 

28 

02,1 

17 

28 

01,3 

19 

3 

1  0 

28 

00,5 

18 

I 

2 

27 

11,9 

19 

28 

00,9 

19 

3 
"j  0 

.28 

01,4 

19 

19 

20 
20 
20 
20 
21 

19 
20 
21 
21 
20 
19 
J9 
19 
19 
20 

19 


Barometer. 


/.  L. 


28  02,4 


28  02,2 

28  02,6 

28  02,1 

28  02,0 

28  02,1 

28  02,1 

28  01,8 

28  01,8 

28  01,5 

28  00,3 

28  02,1 

28  02,g 

28  03,2 

28  02,9 

28  02,6 

28  01,3 

28  01,8 

28  01,3 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


TE.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  At  i  past 
I  1  A.  M.  saw  breakers  very  near  us,  bearing 
\  from  N.  to  S.  W.  by  W.  At  noon  a  small 
i  islet  at  tlie  N.  W.  point  of  the  breakers 
[_    bore  true  N.  distant  about  2  leagues. 

Calm  and  fair:  saw  a  great  many  birds. 

N.  Gusts  of  wind  and  cloudy. 

N.  N.  W.  Gusts  of  wind  and  cloudy. 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

W.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 

W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  E,  Gusts  of  wind  and  cloudy. 

N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

Variable:  N.W.toN.E.  Light  breeze  and  fair 

S.  Light  breeze  and  fair. . 

W.  N.  W,  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

Ditto. 

S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy :  heavy  sea. 

W.S.  W.  Gusts  of  wind,  strong  gale,  and  cloudy. 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

N.  E.  Squalls  and  cloudy. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Ditto. 

S.  S.  W.  Light  winds  and  fair 

W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy, 
r  W.  N.W.  Strong  gale,  with  sudden  gusts  and 
(.  rain. 


mm 


I       Hi'  "\ 


234 
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Year,  1/36. 


December. 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estim.vtion. 


Longitude, 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

ilf. 

S. 

4 

20 

46 

21 

160 

24 

00 

161 

54 

00 

5 

20 

59 

21 

158 

19 

00 

lay 

CO 

6 

20 

58 

10 

156 

24 

00 

158 

05 

00 

7 

21 

23 

00 

155 

54 

00 

■ft 
0 

21 

19 

00 

154 

42 

00 

155 

51 

00 

20 

49 

00 

152 

40 

00 

153 

36 

00 

JO 

20 

56 

35 

150 

49 

00 

11 

20 

46 

00 

148 

58 

00 

150 

05 

00 

12 

20 

28 

21 

147 

05 

00 

148 

1 0 

00 

20 

21 

19 

145 

55 

00 

146 

46 

40 

14 

20 

15 

00 

144 

33 

00 

145 

16 

00 

15 

43 

00 

144 

03 

00 

144 

46 

00 

19 

45 

00 

1-^3 

15 

00 

Latit.  of  As- 

Longit.  of  As- 

snmption 

tak- 

sumption 

tak- 

en  for  our 

de- 

en  for  our 

de- 

parture. 

parture. 

j6 

20 

02 

00 

141 

51 

00 

143 

21 

00 

i? 

19 

53 

00 

140 

38 

00 

18 

20 

02 

00 

139 

34 

00 

140 

58 

00 

19 

48 

43 

139 

02 

00 

140 

28 

00 

20 

19 

38 

53 

137 

53 

00 

138 

55 

00 

21 

19 

36 

30 

1,36 

16 

00 

137 

37 

00 

22 

19 

58 

.00 

134 

43 

00 

136" 

19 

00 

23 

20 

08 

23 

133 

07 

00 

24 

20 

41 

19 

130 

26 

00 

,25 

20 

34 

25 

128 

26 

00  - 

129 

48 

(X) 

26 

20 

23 

19 

125 

,32 

00 

27 

21 

13 

00 

123 

25 

00 

125 

03 

45 

28 

21 

08 

00 

121 

32 

00 

122 

48 

00 

20 

21 

15 

00 

120 

40 

00 

121 

43 

00 

Longitude 
Eas.t  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


148  34  00 
146    33  00 


1 27    43  00 


123  20  54 
120    57  28 

lig    44  00 


V ariation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D. 

M. 

S. 

9 

SO 

00 

10 

44 

00 

11 

18 

A. 

9 

14 

00 

8 

24 

00 

8 

CO 

00 

7 

13 

00 

5 

49 

6    14  00 


5 

33 

00 

4 

58 

00 

5 

01 

00 

4 

07 

00 

3 

01 

00 

3 

00, 

00 

2 

11 

00 

1  53  00 
0    45  00 

West. 
O    33  00 
O    41  00 

O    12  00 
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Year,  17 

S6. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer, 

Wind?,  Weather,  and^  Remark?^ 

Z>.  ikf.  .S. 

D. 

L, 

Dccanher. 

4 

1  Ci 

1 

5 

28 

02,0 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy, 

5 

19 

I 

28 

02,4 

N.  E,  Fresh  breeze  and  fair:  heavy  sea.  ! 

6 

19 

I 

■2, 

28 

02,1 

E.  to  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

7 

18 

4: 

0  Q 

zo 

01,8 

S.  W.  Light  airs  and  hazy. 

8 

18 

I 

z 

N.  E,  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

9 

18 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy. 

10 

19 

\jo  ,0 

E.  I*  resh  breeze  and  fair. 

11 

19 

4 
5 

28 

03,3 

E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

12 

.......... 

20 

0 

CO  n 

Ditto. 

13 

20 

T 

S.  W.  Light  airs  and  hazy. 

14 

19 

28- 

02,5 

( N.  E.  Strong  gale,  with  sudden  gusts  and 
I  cloudy. 

r  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy.  At  1  A.  M, 
saw  the  island  of  Assumption  S.  W.  by 

15 

19 

4 

28 

02,4 

1 

1     W.  distant  about  10  leagues.    The  15th 
{  . 

:     at  noon  this  island  bore  E.  13°  North, 
1     distant  2  miles  5  and  the  Mangs  N.  30° 
L  .  West,  6  leagues. 

S 

IS 

20 

28 

02,1 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

17 

19 

\  0 

28 

02,0 

E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

18 

20 

T 

28 

01,5 

AV.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  hazy. 

1.9 

........... 

20 

28 

01,8 

N.  W.  Light  airs  and  cloudy. 

20 

 •••  ■ 

18 

I 

28 

02,1 

{  N.AV.  Light  breeze, and  fair:  swell  from  the 
I  North. 

21 

17 

I 

z 

28 

02,3 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

22 

ly 

28 

02,5 

F,  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

23 

J9 

28 

03,2 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

24 

18 

28 

03,4 

N.  E.  Strong  gale  anJ  fair. 

25 

18 

28 

03,2 

Variable  :  E.  to  N.    Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

20 

16 

28 

04,7 

N.  N.  E.  Strong  gale  and  cloiidy. 

27 
28 

14 
16 

28 
28 

04,3 
04,0 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy  with  rain.  | 
E.  Fresh  breeze  with  squalls  and  cloudy.  J 
^E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  ftir.    At  noon,  | 

I 

z 

29 

17 

"z 

28 

03,4 

the  most  northerly  of  the  Eashees  bore  S.  ( 
^    40°  AA'est,  distant  about  3  leagues.  | 

VOL,  il. 
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Year,  1786. 


31 


w  1787- 

January. 


At  anchor 
on  the  coast  of 
China. 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.   M.  S. 

Decemher.      30       21    18  40 


22    19  00 


22    10  00 


I;ongitude 
East  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 
118    40  00 


22    20    CO       116    19  00 


113    54  00 


112    29  00 


1 

Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 

N°  ig. 

Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 

Distances. 

D.   M.  S. 

D.   M.  S. 

130    25  00 

115    55  00 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 


D.  M.  S. 
O    23  00 


O    30  00 


3 


At  Macao. 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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Year,  1786. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

V/inds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

T>.    M.  S. 

D. 

/. 

r  Variable :  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and 

Decemher. 

oU 

1  Q 

s  . 

0  ft 
ZD 

<^    cloudy.    At  sunrise   saw   one  of  the 
(    Bashee  Islands  E.  34°  S. 

31 

17 

28 

01,8 

{ N.  N.  E.  strong  gale  with  sudden  gusts 

(     and  hazy. 

1737. 

JdUUlXTJ  * 

1 

1-4 

■  ' 

5 

N.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  Strong  gale  and'  cloudy. 
fE.N.E.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy.  At5  A.M. 
saw  Piedra  Blanca,  N.  N.  E.  distant  2 
leagues :  at  noon  saw  a  number  of  islands, 

2 

.......... 

- 

12 

28 

04,8 

^  the  great  Lamma  bearing  S.  65°  West,  di- 
stant 5  leagues  :  at  7  P.  M.  anchored  in 
14  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  12  leagues 

L    from  Macao,  which  bore  W.  l^  S. 

TN.  Fresh  breeze  and  sudden  gusts.    At  1 

3 

12 

I 

2, 

23 

04,5 

I     P.  M.  anchored  in  5  i  fathoms,  muddy 
j     bottom,  1  I-  league  "from  Macao,  which 
I    bore  W.  1"  S. 

6 

«    0   0   .   a  0 

CN.  N-E.  Fresh  breeze.    At  half  past  11, 
^     the  wind  at  N. 

7 

•  •  •  

.... 

N.  £.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

8 

N,  Fresh  breeze. 

8 

f  Longitude  clanged  from  ^Veit  of  tie  meridian  | 

)     of  Paris  to  East. 

9 

E.  Light  winds  and  fair., 

10 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

11 

E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

12 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

13 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

14 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

15 

N.  E.  Gusts  of  wind  and  hazy. 

16 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

17 

N.  N.  E,  Strong  gale  nnd  hazy. 

18 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

19 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

20 

N.  N.  E.  Strong  gale  and  fair. 

21 

N.  Strong  gale  and  fair. 

228 
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Year,  1787. 


January, 


February. 


23 
24 
15 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 


6 

7 
8 

0 
10 

n 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 


17 


18 


I.ntltufk 
North. 


D.    M.  S. 

At  Macao. 

Ibidem   • 

Ibid  

Ibid  

Ibid   

Ibid  

Ibid   

Ibid  ■  

Ibid  

Ibid  

Ibid   • 

Ibid  

Ibid  ••• 

Ibid  •  •  • 

21    59  39 

21  59  00 

22  06  00 
21  36  00 
20  55  00 
19  57  00 
3  8  52  00 
18  31 
18  15 
18  11 


00 
00 
00 


18     15  00 


17    54  00 


17    40  00 


18    01  00 


I>ongitude 

East  by 
E->tia:ation. 


112 
112 
112 
113 
114 
115 
1 15 
116 
117 
117 


D.    M.  S. 


Ill    39  00 


26  00 
39  00 
50  00 

27  00 
44  00 
41  00 
57  00 
27  00 
20  00 
24  00 


lie  00  00 


117    52  00 


117    41  00 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
'  Time-keeper, 
19, 


D.    31.  S. 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


118    16  00 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 


-D.    AI.  S. 


0    32  00 

0    15  00 

0    50  00 

0   36  00 
0    02  00 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year, 

1787. 

1 

JJip  01  the 
Needle. 

- -  '■ 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

/. 

L. 

January. 

22 

...... 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

23 

...... 

Diito.. 

24 

...... 

Calm  with  rain. 

25 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

20 

E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

27 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

28 

J\.  E.  l^ight  breeze  and  fair. 

on 

... 

...... 

JN.  1?..  l^resh  breeze  and  fair. 

E.  JN,  E..  Iresh  breeze  and  fair. 

^  1 

...... 

JN.  JN.  E.  Eight  breeze  and  hazy. 

J,  ci/i  u-u/y 

X 

... 

...... 

JN .  Eight  breeze  and  hazy. 

0 
Jj 

Ditto. 

a 
o 

«    .  o 

...... 

TVT              "T^         It  it 

JN.ii.  rresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

J 
4- 

...... 

N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

C  N.  Fresh  breeze.     At  7  A.  M.  sailed  : 

5 

.......... 

12 

28 

01,4 

\     at  noon  the  great  Ladrone  bore  N.  32° 

C  West. 

6 

"    "    '  " 

11 

28 

01,7 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

7 

13 

I 

T 

28 

0J,6 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

8 

16 

28 

02,1 

N,  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

g 

17 

28 

02,3 

E.  N.  Ea  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

3  0 

18 

28 

02,6 

N.  N.  E-.  Gusts  of  wind  and  cloudy. 

11 

.......... 

18 

I 

'L 

28 

02,2 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  ■ 

12 

20 

1 

28 

02,1 

Dkto. 

13 

21 

28 

01,5 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

14 

21 

1 

28 

01,2 

E.  S.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair. 

15 

22 

28 

01,2 

S.  S.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

(  Vv".  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair.  At  noon  the 

16 

22 

28 

00,7 

)     Isle  of  Eantam_  E.  37°  South,  distant  6 

^  leagues. 

(  S.W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  At  noon  the  isle 

17 

21 

28 

00,8 

(     of  Bantam  E.  19°  South,  distant  5  leagues. 

(  W.  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair.    The  isle  of 

18 

28 

28 

01,3 

I     Bantam  E.  33°  South. 
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Year,  1787" 

Latitude, 
North. 

Longitude 

"Pocf  Kit 

Estimation. 

Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 

Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

February.  10 

17    40  00 

117    54  00 

118    01  00 



.......... 

20 

15    44  00 

117    28  00 

.......... 

21 

14    49  00 

117    25  00 

........... 

.......... 

22 

14    30  00 

117    52  00 

23 

14    23  00 
r    At  anchors 

118    13  00 

.......... 

24 

<  in  the  port  of  > 
CMirabelle.  3 

25 

Ibidem 
r    At  anchor  ■\ 

26 
27 

<  in  the  bay  of  v 
t  Manilla.  ) 

r    At  anchor  ^ 
J  in  the  port  of  > 
,t  Cavite.  J 

.......... 



.......... 

r\\8    50  00) 
S    At  the  ob-  ( 
S  servatory    at  C 
C  Cavite.  ^ 

.......... 

.......... 

.......... 

.......... 

* 

28 

Ibidem 

March.  1 

7foW- ....... 

2 

Ibid- ....... 

3 

/Z^iJ. ....... 

/^iif . ....... 
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Year,  17S7. 


February.  ig 


20 


21 


23 


23 


24 


25 


26 


March. 


27 


28 

1 

2 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Therm. 


D.    M.  S. 


D. 


21 


21  - 


22  4- 


21  A 


22 


21  i 


23 


Barometer. 


/. 

28 

28 
28 


01,9 
02,0 
02,0 


28  01,2 


28  02,5 


28  01,9 


28  01,9 


Winds,  V/eathcr,  and  Remarks. 


(  N .  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.   At  noon  the  isle 

(     of  Bantam  S.  57"  East. 

\  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    At  noon  Point 

t     Capones  N.  75°  East. 

S  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.    Point  Capones 

^      N.  75°  East. 

r  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Point  Mira- 
<     belle  S.  82°  East ;  and  the  middle  of  Mi- 

rabelle  island  S.  88'^  East. 
)  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  Puercos  or  the 
I  Hogs  N.  52°  E.  and  Moha  N.  87°  East. 
^  E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze.  At  half  past  5  P.M. 
N  of  the  23d  anchored  in  the  port  of  Mira- 
,  belle.  Wind  the  same  till  the  24th  at  noon. 
)  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  At  8  A.  M. 
[  sailed. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze.  Plied  to  wind- 
ward for  Cavite.  At  Q  P.  M.  of  the  25th, 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Manilla.  Moha 
S.  50°  East.  At  5  A.-M.  of  the  26th 
sailed.  At  noon  Cavite  bore  E.  8° 
North, 

■  Variable:  N.  N.  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze 
and  fair.  Anchored  at  7  P.  M.  a  league 
from  Cavite,  N.  G5°  West,  in  11  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom.  At  5  A.  M.  of  the  27th 
weighed,  and  anchored  at  8  in  the  port  , 
of  Cavite,  two  cables  length  from  the 
shore. 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  The 
fort  of  Cavite  bore  N.  by  East,  and 
we  anchored  in  3^  fathoms,  high  wa- 
ter. 

Calm  and  fair, 

N,  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  , 

N.  E. '  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
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Year,  1787, 


March. 


April. 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.    M.  S. 

C  At  anchor  1 
^  In  the  port  of  > 
(_Cavite,  ) 


6 

Ibidem 

7 

Ibid-  • 

8 

Ibid.  ■ 

9 

Ibid-- 

10 

Ibid.. 

11 

Ibid. ' 

12 


Ibid- 


13 

Ibid- ....... 

14 

/^i^i  

15 

/^iJ. ....... 

16 

Ibid- ....... 

17 

Ibid..-'.... 

18 

Ibid 

19 

Ibid........ 

20 

Ibid-.---... 

21 

Ibid 

22 

Ibid........ 

23 

Ibid-...-... 

24 

Ibid  ........ 

25 

Ibid- ....... 

26 

Ibid- ....... 

27 

Ibid-... 

28 

Ibid...  

29 

Ibid.  

30 

Ibid. ....... 

31 

Ibid   ■ 

1 

Ibid....  .... 

2 

Ibid ........ 

3 

Ibid ........ 

4 

Ibid 

Longitude 

East  by- 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


D.    M.  S. 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 

Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West, 


D.    M.  S. 


mm 
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j     Year,  17  87. 

Dip  of  tlie 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Windsj  "Weather,  and  Remarks. 

D.   M.  5. 

D. 

/.  L. 

March.  5 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

6 

...... 

........ 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

1 

.......... 

........ 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

8 

.......... 

24 

28  01,7 

Ditto. 

9 



24 

28  01,9 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

10 

.......... 

...... 

....  .... 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

n 

9.0.0 

Ditto. 

'  E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Changed 

11 

...... 

........ 

< 

our  anchoring  place,  and  anchored  again 
in  4  fathonis,  muddy  bottom.   The  fort  of 
^     Cavite  N.  l6°  East. 

13 

...... 

........ 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

14 

........ 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

15 

.....  0 ... . 

...... 

........ 

N,  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

16 

.......... 

.00.0... 

N,  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

17 



...... 

........ 

~  Variable:  E.N.E.toN.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

18 

...... 

E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  ' 

19 

........ 

E,  N,  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

20 

...... 

........ 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

21 

...... 

......  . 

Ditto. 

22 

.......... 

........ 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

23 

Ditto. 

24 

.......... 

...... 

.0.,  .... 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

25 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

£5 

Ditto. 

27 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

28 

11    05  00 

N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

29 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

30 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

31 

Ditto. 

April.  1 

Ditto. _ 

2 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

3 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

4 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

VOL,  II.  o  H 


vm: 
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Year,  1797. 


JjiriL 


Latitude, 
North. 


10 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 


D.  M.  S. 
at  Cavite  , . . 

Ibidem  ..... 
/^ii  ....... 

Ibid 


Ibid 

/^iJ  ........ 

14  24  00 

15  42  00 

16  23  '  00 

16  47  00 

17  01  00 

17  28  00 

18  09  00 

19  28  00 

20  59  00 

21  24  00 

21  38  00 

22  02  00 
22  02  00 
22  24  00 
22  47  00 

22  56  00 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 


\17  36  00 

117  02  00 

117  09  00 

117  07  00 

117  09  00 

116  59  00 

117  00  00 

117  39  00 

117  47  00 

117  17  00 

117  13  00 

117  38  00 

118  07  00 
117  16  00 


116    45  00 


Longitude, 
East  by  tlie 
rime-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


d:  m.  s. 


117    58  00 


117    20  00 


117 

42 

00 

117 

41 

00 

118 

00 

00 

117 

44 

00 

117 

38 

00 

117 

39 

00 

117 

20 

00 

117 

14 

00 

118 

01 

00 

117 

07 

00 

116 

39 

00 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


117    58  30 
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Year,  1787. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Therm . 


Jprll. 


D.    M.  S. 


10 


11 


12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 

39 
20 
21 
22 
.23 
24 
25 


26 


D. 


21 


20  ^ 


21 

21 

20  I 
21 
21 
21 

21  1 
18 

17  I 
16  I 
16  ^ 
16  i 
16  i. 


16 


Barometer. 


/.  L. 


28  02,5 


28  02,5 


28  03,2 


28  01,5 


28 
■28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


01,6 

02,0 

02,9 

01,5 

01,8 

01,6 

03,2 

03,0 

03,1 

03,0 


28  03,1 


28  05,4 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

r  N.  E,  Fresh  breeze.  Warped  the  ship  about 
<|  3  cables  length  to  the  N.  E.  by  E.  Cavite 
t     bore  N.  Co°  East. 

f  N.  E.  Fresh  breexe.  Warped  the  ship  N.  3 
^     hawsers  length.  Cavite  bore  N.  88°  East. 

^  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Prepared  for 
^  sailing. 

r  N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  At  noon 
}  weighed.  The  fori;  of  Cavite  N.  90°  East, 
I     distant  a  mile. 

r  W.  N.  W.  Light  an-s  and  fair.  The  North 
<     point  of  the  Two  Sisters  N.  46°  East,  di- 

stant  a  league. 
I  N^.  Light  breeze  and  fair.    Point  Bolmao 
^     E.  27"  North. 

'  E.  S.  E.  Calm.    The  most  northerly  land 
I     in  sight  bore  S.  63°  East. 
Calm  and  fair. 

N.  Light  breeze.    At  noon  calm. 
N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  N.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair, 
E.  Light  breeze  and  fair, 
N.  N,  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 
N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

f  N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  For  se- 
veral days  had  sailed  over  a  bank  with 
soundings  from  22  to  12  fathoms,  botto.Ti 
sand  and  rock. 
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Year,  1787= 


April. 


May. 


27 


28 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  M.  S. 
22    32  00 

22    52  00 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 

117    42  00 

117   49  00 


29       23    24  00 


30 


22    09  00 


21    45  00 


21    44  00 


r21  57  00 
1 

< 


121    45    00       119    33  00 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time -keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


117  59  00 


117    42  00 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


118    16  00 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


-  Lat.  and  long. -V 
\  of  the  East  point  y 
J  ofthegreatBotol  > 
)  Isl.  or  Tabaco-\ 
^xima. 


22    14  00 

22    40  00 

r24    28  00 

^24    30  00 

f25    44  00 

[26    03  00 


117    45  00 


117    55  30 


118    19  20 


119    22  00 


19  29  00 


1 19    29  00 


120    11    00        120    13  00 


120    29  00 

(  Lat.  and  long,  of" 
<  the  North  point 
of  Kumi  Isl. 

120    32  00 


,  Lat.  and  long,  of  i 
I  South  Island.  ' 


Lat.  and  long,  of  } 
North  Island.  ) 


120  37  00 

120  49  00 

120  47  00 

121  14  00 
121  27  00 


121    02    00         121    22  00 


0    53  00 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  V/ORLD. 


£37 


Year,  1787. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

/.  L. 

•  — — 

Jpril.  27 

18 

28  03,0 

{  N.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair.  Port  Zealand 

I     E.  3"  South,  distant  3  leagues. 
'  N.  N.  W.  Light  airs.    At  4  P.  M.  of  the 
27th  anchored  in  17  fathoms,  muddy  bot- 

28 

18 

28  02,5 

i      torn  ;  and  at  4  A.  M.  of  the  28th  weigh- 
ed.   Port  Zealand  S.  35°  East,  distant  4 
^     leagues.    At  noon  becalmed. 
N.  N.  E.  Strong  gale,  gusts  of  wind  and 

29 

cloudv.  At  7  P.  IVr  nf  thp  OMh  nnrlinrprl 

- 

in  37  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  Sailed,  the 
^     wind  N.  N.  E. 

r  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  At  6  P.  M.  the 

- 

-|      most  southerly  of  the  Pescadores  bore  N. 
L     64°  West,  distant  about  2  leagues. 

May.   _  I 

.......... 

(  E.  S.  E.   Light  breeze  and  fair.  Lamay 
(     island  N.  38°  East,  distant  six  leagues. 
'  Variable  :  S.  E.  to  N.  by  the  East  quarter. 

2 

Light  breeze,   stormy,   rain.    At  noon 
Tabaco-xima  bore  N.  7°  West,  distant 
5  leagues. 

3 

20 

28  03,0 

(  N.  E.    Light  breeze  and  fair.  Tabaco- 
(  Variable  :  N.  E.  to  E.  Fresh  breeze  and 

20 

28  01,4 

)     fair.  At  6  P.  M.  of  the  3d,  Tabaco-xima 
^     N.  47°  West,  distant  a  league. 

5 

28  02,7 

E.  S.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

S.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair.    At  noon  the 

6 

28  01,2 

N.  E.  point  of  Kumi  bore  East  14"  South, 
and  the  S.  E.  point,  South  28°  East,  di- 
stant 2  miles. 
'  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    At  8  A.  M. 
Hoapinsu,  or  South  Island,  was  in  the 
same  bearing  as  North  Island,  viz.  N.  48° 

-7 

19  f 

28  01,3 

{      East,  the  first  distant  2  miles,  and  the  se- 
cond 6  leagues.    At  noon  South  Island 
bore  S.  20°  West,  8  leagues  distant,  and 
North  Island  S.  22°  East,  4  leagues. 

I'ililiiiiil  ,  w 


r 
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Year,  1787. 


May. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude 

East  by- 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

27  07  00 

27  43  00 

28  19  00 

28  36  00 


28    41  00 


29    27  00 


29    46  00 


15       30    01  00 


16 


17 


18 


19 


30 


30    29  00 


30    47  00 


31    15  00 


D.  M.  S. 

121  06  00 

120  30  00 

120  55  00 

121  09  00 

121  10  00 

121  16  00 

121  05  00 

121  55  00 

121  47  00 

121  46  00 

122  05  00 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19- 


D.  M.  S. 
121  '18  00 
121     15  00 


121    59  00 


121    42  00 


31    47    00       122    04  00 


122    00  00 


32    08    00       122    10  00 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.    S.       D.    M.  S. 


1  37  00 
1   39  00 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


20 


15 


14 


15 


14 


13  i- 


13 


13 


12  i- 


12  4 


11 


28  00,1 


28  00,2 


27  11,5 


28  00,6 


28  00,6 


28  00,6 


28  00,5 


28  00,7 


28  00,8 


27  11,2 


Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

Variable:  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze. 
S.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  foggy.  Sounded 

in  55  and  50  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand. 
Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W.  Light 
breeze  and  fair  :  thick  fog.  Sounded  in 
55  and  45  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
S.  S.  E.  Light  airs  and  foggy.  At  4  past 
six  P.  M.  anchored  in  45  fathoms,  mud- 
dy bottom. 

W.  S.  W.  Li^^ht  breeze  and  foggy.  Sound- 
ing from  45  to  50  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
S.  S.  W.  Light  airs,  with  fog.    At  7  P.  M. 
of  the  13th  anchored  in  42  fathoms  :  still 

a  fog.. 

'  S.  S.  "W.  Light  breeze.  At  1  P.  M.  weigh- 
ed. At  10,  anchored  in  3Q  fathoms,  mud- 
dy bottom  :  very  thick  fog.  At  10 
A.  M.  of  the  15th  weighed  ;  the  wind 
at  E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazj'.  Soundings 

from  45  to  24  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
E.  N.  E.  Light  airs  and  fog.    Sounded  in 
36  and  40  fathoms. 
f  E.  Light  airs.    Sounded  in  36  and  25  fa- 
thoms, bottom  of  sand.    At  i  past  2 
A.  M.  anchored  in  25  fathoms.    At  10 
weighed  :  at  noon  the  wind  at  E.  Light 
ails  and  cloudy. 
"  E.  Light  airs.    At  i  past  8  P.  M.  of  the 
18th  anchored  in  32  fathoms,  bottom  of 
sand.  At  6  A.  M.  of  the  igth  weighed  : 
wind  at  E.  Ffesh  breeze  and  cloudy. 
'  N.  Light  airs  and  foggy.    At  -i  past  6  P. 
M.  of  the  19th  anchored  in  25  fathoms, 
biKtom  of  sand.    At  6  A.  M.  weighed  : 
Light  airs  at  N.  the  current  3  knots  an 
hour. 
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Year,  1787. 


May. 


June. 


Latitude, 
North. 


21 


22 


33 


24 


25 


26 


27 


Z).  3f.  S. 

32  34  00 

32  59  00 

33  40  00 

34  23  00 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

123  45-  00 

124  16  00 

125  13  00 


Longitude 
East  by  die 
Time -keeper 
N°  19. 


D.  iif.  S. 

123  50  00 

124  21  00 

125  27  00 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


124    OS  00 


126    07    00       126    27  00 


34    31    00      126    4Q    00      126    48  00 


35    29  00 


36    23  00 


127  25  00 

128  07  00 


127    35    00       127    12  30 


28       36    41    00       128    17    00       128    11  00 


29 


37  09  00 
37    25  00 


128    42  00 


Latit.  of 
S.  point  of 
gelet  Island 


•  the) 

i.  3 


30 

38 

12 

00 

129 

47 

00 

129 

45 

00 

31 

38 

22 

00 

130 

34 

00 

130 

41 

00 

1 

38 

12 

00 

131 

27 

00 

131 

35 

00 

2 

37 

38 

00 

132 

10^ 

00 

132 

13 

00 

3 

37 

17 

00 

132 

34 

00 

I  132 

32 

00 

4 

37 

13 

00 

133 

17 

00 

5 

38 

07 

00 

133 

32 

00 

133 

38 

00 

128  59  00 

129  02  00 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East, 

D.    M.  S, 


\ 


Long,  of  the 
S.  point  of  0a- 
elet  Island. 


1    45  00 


1    54  00 


2    11  00 


1    44  00 


0  36  00 
0    20  00 
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Year,  1787. 


Ma/): 


Jane. 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


25 


30 

31 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


45    05  00 


44    00  00 


45    30  00 


47    00  00 


Therm, 


D. 

10  i 

13  i 
13 


12 


12 


12 


11 


11 


Barometer. 


/.  L. 

27  11,3 

28  00,6 
28  01,1 

27  10,0 

27  11,0 

27  11,1 

27  00,3 

27  11,4 


28  00,9 


12 

28 

01,4 

11 

a 

28 

01,4 

12 

I 

28 

01,9 

13 

I 

z 

28 

00,6 

12 

r 

■5- 

28 

01,2 

13 

27 

11,8 

12 

28 

00,6 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy.  Sound- 
ed in  36  and  44  fathoms. 
W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze.  At  noon  the  West 
point  of  Quelpaert  Isle  bore  N.  le'' West, 
distant  4  leagues. 
S.  W.  Light  winds  and  fliir.  The  most  south- 
erly islands  in  sight  bore  14°  N.  the  most 
westerly,  N.  9°  V/est,  distant  5  leagues. 
N.  Light  breeze  and  fair:  smooth  sea.  The 
most  southerly  part  of  the  coast  of  Corea  in 
sight  bore  W.  35°  N.  the  most  northerly, 
N.  27°  East,  distant  3  leagues.  ~ 
E.  N.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair.    The  most 
northerly  part  of  the  coast  of  Corea  in  sight 
bore  N.  20°  East.  Ran  along  this  coast  2 
leagues  distant. 
S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    The  most 
-northerly  point  of  Corea  N.  20°  West,  di- 
stant 2  leagues.    Sounded  in  75  fixthoms. 
N.  N.  E.    Light  breeze,  stormy:    fog  so 

thick  as  to  conceal  the  land. 
N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.    The  most 
northerly  land  of  Corea  in  sight,  N.  52° 
West,  distant  S  leag  ues.   Made  the  cape 
at  the  East  to  explore  the  island  of  Japan. 
'S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  An  island  in  sight 
at  3  P.  M.  of  the  28th,  bearing  N.  15° 
East,  distant  15-  leagues.    At  noon  the 
middle  of  this  island,  called  Dagehi,  bore 
N.  17°  East,  distant  4  leagues. 
S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.   Dagelet  Isle 

at  6  A.  M,  out  of  sight. 
S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
S,  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
A'ariable  :  S.  to  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.  " 
Variable :  N  E.  to  S.  E.  I,ight  breeze  &  foggy.  ' 
S.  Light  winds  and  foggy. 
S.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 
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Year,  1787. 

Latitude, 
North. 

Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M,  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

r 

June. 

0 

37    40  00 

133    33  00 

134    49  00 

37    51  00 

(  Lat.  of  the  point  ) 
^  of  Joutsi-sima.  j 

135    20  00 

5  Long,  of  the  point 
\  of  Jootii-sima. 

37    36  00 

f  Lat.  of  an  island  J 
<  to  the  west  of  > 
^  this  point.  3 

135    14  00 

C  Long,  of  the  island 
<  to  the  west  of  this 

37    18  00 

f  Lat.  of  the  most  ^ 
<  foutherly  point  > 
^  in  view  of  Japan.  3 

135    05  00 

f  Long,  of  the  most 
■i  foutherly  point  in 
^  view  of  Japan. 

7 

38    28  00 

134    40  00 

134    55  00 

8 
9 

39  20  UO 

40  04  00 

132    04  00 

0  07  00 

West. 
0    35  00 

10 

40    49  00 

131    55  00 

1.31    40  00 

130    53  36 

0    03  00 
East. 

11 

41    55  00 

131    48  00 

131    45  00 

131    06  00 

1    06  00 

l-i 

42    35  00 

132    15  00 

132    23  00 

« 0 . 0 . 

0    19  00 

13 

42    49  00 

TOO          JO  /"V^ 

lo2     4o  lAJ 

1 Qo    Ai  nn 

2    33  00 

14 

43    31  00 

133    45  00 

133    56  00 

15 

43    53  00 

134    21  00 

16 

43    57  00 

134    33  00 

134    28  00 

17 

44    12  00 

134    32  00 
134    47  00 
134    52  00 

18 
19 

44    10  00 
44    30  00 

135    13  00 
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Year,  1787. 

Dip  of  the 

X\ CCQlCt 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

D.    M,  S. 

D. 

/.  L. 

is.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy.    At  10  saw 

June.  6 

13 

28  00,9 

\    Japan:  at  noon  the  most  northerly  point 
C    bore  E.  9°  South. 

f  S.  E.  Light  breeze    and  hazy.  Coasted 
along  Japan,  and  at  4  P.  M.  of  the  6th 

7 

H 

28  01,2 

i     passed  to  the  East  of  Jootsi  sima,  bearing 
East  and  West,  and  the  point  of  the  same 
I    name  S.  66°  East. 

8 

13  i 

28  01,3 

S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy. 

9 

10 

27  07,4 

\  S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  gusts,  with  fog  : 
t     a  great  deal  of  rain. 

10 

47    03  00 

10 

27  07,7 

S.  W.  Light  winds  with  fog. 
'Variable:  S.  S.  W.  to  W.    Fresh  breeze. 

11 

48    05  00 

27  07,3 

At  10  A.  M.  of  the  10th  saw  the  northern 
1     coast  of  Corea  to  the  North.    At  noon 
L  .  were  distant  from  it  12  leagues. 
N.  E.  -Light  breeze  with  fog.    At  noon  the 

12 

7 

27  08,4 

,     most  northerly  land  in  sight  bore  N.  29° 
East,  and  the  most  westerly  N.  65°  W. 
L    distant  5  leagues. 

fS.W.  Light  winds  and  fair.  The  land,  which 

13 

53    00  00 

8 

28  00,3 

j     at  noon  bore  N.  was  distant  2  leao'ues. 

Sounded  at  this  distance  in  120  fathoms, 
^    muddy  bottom. 

14 

8 

28  01,0 

^  S.  S.  W.     Light  breeze.     Coasted  along 
i     Tartary  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  leagues. 

15 

55    00  00 

9 

28  00,2 

\S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  with  fog.    Land  still 
\     in  sight. 

16 

8 

27  11.9 

S.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  with  fog. 

55    00  00 

27  10,6 

E.  Light  airs,  wi  h  occasional  fog. 

18 

8 

27  09,3 

S.  S.  W.  Light  breeze  and  very  thick  fog. 

19 

8 

27  10,5 

S.  S,  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  fog^ 
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Year,  1787. 


June. 


July. 


20 


21 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  M.  S. 
44    44  00 


44    46  00 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 

134    59  00 


135    35  00 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N"  19. 


D.    M.  S. 

135    21  00 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Diftances. 


D.   M.  S. 

135    05  00 


22       45    01    00       135    48    00       135    42  00 


23 

24 
25 
26 

27 

38 
29 
30 


45  10  00 
45    13  00 

At  anchor ") 
j  in  Baie  de  Ter-  > 
_  nai.  J 

45  13  00 

46  08  00 

46  51  00 

47  20  00 

(47  50  00 
7  47    50  00 

1  Lat.  of  the  a 
^chorage. 


135    37  00 
Lat.  of  the  anchorage 


135  19  00 
135    09  00 


135  15  00 

136  28  00 

136  54  00 

137  33  00 

137  34  00 

137  22  00 


Long,  of  the\ 
anchorage.  / 


135  15  00 

136  24  00 

137  34  00 

137  37  00 

137  22  00 

137  22  00 


135    15  00 


47    52    00       137    22  30 

Latitude  of  the  an- 
chorage. 

At  anchor 
in  Baie  de  Suf- 
fren. 

47     51  00 

Latitude    of  the 
anchorage. 


47    51  00 

Latitude  of  the 
anclidrage. 


Long,  of 
antliura 


■  the"l 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.   M.  S. 


1  42  00 
1    10  00 

1    10  00 


Long,  of  the  "I 
anchorage,  J 


137    25  00 


137    25  00 


("Long,   of  the' 
anchorage. 


5  Long.  o£  the  > 
I   anchorage.  ^ 
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Year,  1787. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


June, 


Jul 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
29 

30 


B.    M.  S. 


58    GO  00 


Therm. 


Barometer. 


D. 

7  \ 


7  \ 


I.  L. 

27  09;4 


27  10,2 

27  10,2 

27  10,4 

28  00,7 
28  00,7 

28  01,3 

28  01,7 

27  11,7 

28  00,5 
28  00,4 

28  00,4 

28  00,3 

27  11,3 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


N.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair.  Table  Mount 
N.  8°  West,  the  nearest  land  4  leagues 
distant. 

c  S.  S,  W.  Light  airs  with  occasional  fog. 
At  noon  the  most  northerly  land  bore 
N.  20°  East,  and  the  nearest  land  N. 
29"  West. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  :  fair  :  very  thick 
fog. 

Calm  and  fair.    The  nearest  land  W.  20'^ 

North,  diftant  3  leagues. 
N  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair;  at  anchor  in 

Bale  de  Ternai. 

Calm.    In  the  course  of  the  day  rain. 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

W.  N.W,  Light  breeze  and  hazy.    At  8 

A.  M.  sailed.    Eaie  de  Ternai  N.  20° 

E.  distant  3  leagues. 
S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    Nearest  land  N. 

45°  West,  distant  2  leagues. 
N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 
W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze,  with  occasional  fog. 

Nearest  land  N.   55°  West,  distant  3 

leagues. 

S.  Light  breeze.  At  7  P.  M.  of  the  30th 
anchored  in  36  fathoms,  muddy  bottom, 
2  leagues  from  the  shore  :  a  fog. 

At  10  A.  M.  weighed  to  near  the.  land: 
wind  at  S.  with  fog.  At  noon  an- 
chored in  twenty-five  fathoms,  2  miles 
from  shore,  bottom  sand  and  peb- 
bles. 

N.  E.  At  8  A.  M.  sent  the  pinnace 
ashore,  but  could  not  land  on  account 
of  the  fog. 

f  At  8  A.M.  weighed.  At  noon  calm,  with 
)  fos:. 


i 
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Year,  1787. 

Latitude, 
North. 

Longitude 
East  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 

Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

Z>.    M.  S. 

D.  M.  S. 

D.    M.'  S. 

July.  5 

A7    43  00 

137    28  00 

137    48  00 

r 

6 

48    00  00 

138    20  00 

139   19  00 

........... 

2    54  00 

7 

48    31  00 

139    19  00 

139    U  00 

2    57  00 
2    33  00 

8 

48    23  00 

139    32  00 

139    41  00 

......  .... 

.......... 

9 

48    15  00 

13g    38  00 

139    54  00 

10 

48    22'  00 

139    53  00 

139    57  00 

0    46  00 

11 

48    04  00 

140    10  00 

140    16  00 

139    20  00 

1    00  00 

12 

47    53  00 

140    10  00 

140    25  00 

0  47  00 

13 

47    49  00 

f  Lat.  of  the  an-  > 

<  chorage  in  Baie  > 
^  de  Langle.  j 

140    29  00 

f     Longitude  of^ 
\  the  anchoruge  in  > 
(  Baie  de  Langle.  j 

0  47  00 

14 

48    13  00 

140    00  00 

J5 

48    27  00 

139    29  00 
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Year,  1787. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


July. 


10 


11 


12 


13 

14 
15 


D 

62 


M. 
05 


s. 

00 


63    00  00 


63    05  00 


65    03  00 


63    05  00 


Therm. 


9 
10 


10 


9  i 


10  i 


10 


11 


13 


13  I 


11 


Barometer. 


/.  L. 

27  10,0 

27  07,6 


27  08,8 


27  07,4 

27  08,1 

27  11,5 

27  11,5 

27  11,4 


27  10,5 

27  10,5 
27  10,7 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


At  6  P.  M.  of  the  4th,  anchored  in  44  fa- 
thoms, bottom  fine  sand. 

^  Weighed  at  noon  and  ran  along  the  coast 
of  Tartary :  wind  N,  N.  E.  Light  breeze 
with  fog. 

r  S.  Fresh  breeze.    At  8  A.  M.  saw  a  very 
high  peak,  and  a  low  point  N.  80°  East, 
distant  10  leagues.    The  most  northerly 
point  in  sight  of  the  continent  of  Tartary, 
N.  distant  Q  leagues.  Weather  fair.  At 
noon  the  peak,  which  we  called  Larnanon, 
bore  N.  66°  East,  distant  12  leagues.  The 
land  nearest  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Tar- 
tary, N.  45°  West. 
(  Calm  and  hazy.  At  noon  the  North  point  of 
I     Sagaleen  island  in  sight,  bearing  N.  35° 
I     East;  peak  Lamanon,  N.  44°  East;  and 
L    the  land  nearest  in  sight  East. 
S.  S.  W.    Light  breeze,  with  very  thick 
fog.    Sounded  in  62  fathoms,  muddy  bot- 
tom. 

S.  Light  winds  and  fog. 
j'  S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  At  noon  the 
^     entrance  of  a  bay  bore  S.  33^  East,  distant 
j     6  leagues,  and  the  nearest  jJoint  S.  83° 

East,  distant  4  leagues. 
|"S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Peak  Lamanon  N. 
^'      1°  East ;  the  entrance  of  a  bay,  N.  73° 
j     East,  distant  3  leagues,  and  the  nearest 

land,  S.  45"  East,  distant  2  leagues. 
I'  S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.    At  6  P.  M,  an- 
I     chored  in  Bale  de  Langle  in  the  island  of 
I     Sagaleen  in  14  fathoms :  the  village  E. 
I    24°  S.  I  of  a  league. 
^  S.  S.  W.   Fresh  breeze.    At  5  A.  M.  sailed 
\     from  Bale  de  Langle. 
S.  Fresh  breeze  and  fog. 
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Year,  1787- 


July. 


16 

17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  ilf.  S. 

48  22  00 

48  20  00 

48  12  00 

48  59  00 


:  49  25  00 
)  49    50  00 


49    53  00 


^50  31  00 
^50    33  00 


24 


50    52  00 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

139  09  00 

138  47  00 

138  42  00 

Lat.  of  tlie  anchorage. 


140    32  00 

Lat.of  theaiiclioragc 


Longitude, 
East  by  the 
rime-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  J. 


140    32  00 


140  32  00 
140    38  00 


140    31  00 


140    26  00 

Lat.  of  theancliorage 


140  30  00 
140    32  00 


140    31  00 


51    29    00       140    26  00 


140    38  00 


140  29 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


5  Longitude  of  ) 
I  the  anchorage.  ^ 


140    16  00; 

Longitude  of  , 
the  anchorage.  , 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


Longitude  of 
the  anchorage. 


139    59  00 


D.  M.  S. 


0    55  00 
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Year,  1787. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


Therm. 


July. 


16 

17 
18 


19 


20 


04  .O-i    00   .  14 


13 


-21 


22 


23 


24 


71    00    00  14 


13 


14 


14  4 


VOL.  II, 


Barometer. 


27  10,6 


27  10,5 


27  10,6 


27  10,6 


27  11,2 


28  00,2 


2  L 


D. 

I. 

L. 

12 

27 

11,3 

10 

27 

10,5 

11  ± 

27 

10,6 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fog. 
S.  Fresli  breeze  and  fog. 
S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fog. 
I'  S.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  gloomy.  Peak  La- 
manon  N.  65'^  East,  distant  4  leagues; 
and  the  nearest  point  N.  80°  East,  distant 
t     2  leagues. 

r  S.  Light  breeze.    At  2  P.  M.  of  the  19th 

I      anchored  in  Baie  d'Estaing,  in  20  fathoms, 

{      muddy  bottom,  |  of  a  league  from  the 

j      shore.     At  4  A.  M,  of  the  20th  sailed: 

[_     wind  S.  fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.    At  7  P.  M.  of 

the  20th  anchored  in  3g  fathoms,  bottom 

of  fine  sand,  a  league  from  the  shore.  At 
'I 

f  4  A.  M.  of  the  21st  sailed.  At  noon  the 
nearest  land  bore  N.  11°  East,  difiant  2 
leagues. 

r  S.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.  Soyndings 
I  in  80  to  45  fathoms,  coasting  along 
the  island  of  Sagalcen.  At  noon  the 
nearest  land  E.  11°  North,  distant  2 
leagues. 

r  S.  Nearly  calm  with  fog.  At  |  past  2  an- 
chored in  42  fathoms,  li  league  from 
shore,  muddy  bottom.  At  5  A.M.  weigh- 
ed. Light  breeze  from  the  S.  and  fair 
weather.  Our  anchorage,  called  ruisseau  des 
Saumons,Sdlmon  brook,  bore  S.  10°  E.  and' 
the  nearest  land  E.  22°  S.  distant  1^  league, 
.  Light  breeze.  Sounded  in  39,  38, 
35,  30,  and  29  fathoms,  bottom  of 
sand,  till  4  P.  M.  of  the  23d.  At  9 
the  sounding  had  diminished  to  24  fa- 
thoms. At  ^  past  9  anchored  in  22 
fathoms,  bottom  of  sand.  At-  3  A.  M. 
of  the  24th  sailed.  The  nearest  land  at 
noon  bore  E.  20°  North,  distant  4  leagues, 
and  the  most  northerly  laud  N.  6°  E. 
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Year,  1787. 


July. 


August. 


25 


26 


27 


28 

29 

30 
31 
1 
2 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.    M.  S. 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 


51    29  00 


139    46  00 


r51    40  OOl 

1  ! 

'  Latitude  of  V, 
j  the  anchorage,  j 

1^51    44    00  J 


51    32  00 


140    03  00 


140    02  00 


140    08  00 


'51    29    00       139    51  00 


51    29  00 

Latitude  of  the 
anchorage  in  Baie 
de  Castries. 

Ibidem  • 
Ibid-  • . 
Ibid-  ■  ■ 
Ibid. .  • 


51    19  00 


139    41  00 


UO    14  00 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.    M.  S. 


139  47  00 


Longitude  of  the 
anchorage. 


Longitude  of  . 
the  anchorage ' 
I  in  Baie  de  | 
Castries. 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 

Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 


140    07  00 


1    50  00 


1   07  00 
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Year,  l/S/. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

JD. 

/. 

S.  Light  breeze  and  hazy.    Sounded,  as  we 

approached  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 

Tartary,  in  15,  l6, 18, 20,  and  22  fathoms. 

At  i  past  7  P.  M.  of  the  24th,  anchored  in 

July.  25 

lo 

28 

00,7 

24  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.    At  4  A.  M. 

of  the  25th  weighed:  lightbreeze  withfog: 

course  westerly.    Sounded  in  22,  20,  and 

19  fathoms,  till  ^  past  9,  when  we  came 

L    to  anchor. 

"S.  S.  W.  At  2  sailed,  the  cape,  as  we  coast- 

ed  along   the    shore,   bearing   N.  E. 

Sounded,  at  i  past  7,   in  ig  fathoms, 

2d 

1  <i 
I  ^ 

28 

00,6 

< 

sandy  bottom,  and  anchored  2  leagues 

from  land.    At  10  A.  M.  of  the  20th 

weighed,  and  plied  to  the  southward,  to 

get  into  deeper  water. 

r  S.  S.  V/.    Strong  gale  and  slight  fog.  The 

11 

j     soundings  gradually  increased  from  8  to  g. 

1     12,  14,  l6, -18,  and  21  fathoms,  muddy 

[_  bottom. 

* 

-S.S.W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair.  Sounded  in  18, 

16,  15,  14,  13,  and  12  fathoms.  At  i- past 

7  P.  M.  of  the  27th  anchored  in  Bale  de 

28 

12 

28 

00,3 

< 

Castries,  in  11  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

The  28th  changed  our  anchorage,  and  an- 

^    chored  again  in  5-i  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

29 

— ...... 

12 

27 

11,0 

S.    Light  airs  with  fog. 

30 

13 

27 

10,4 

E.  S.  E.    Light  airs. 

31 

13 

27 

11,1 

S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

August.  1 

27 

11,8 

S.  Light  airs-  and  fafr. 

2 

Variable  :  E  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  Light  airs. 

r  Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  E.    Light  air?. 

At  4  P.  M.  sailed.    At  8  Cape  Closter- 

3 

13  f 

28 

00,9 

< 

cam  bore  S,  18°  West.    Sounded  in  12  | 

and  17  fathoms.     The  nearest  land  at 

i 

noon  N.  35°  East. 
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Year,  1787. 

Latitude, 
Worth. 

Longitude 
East  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
No  19- 

Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

August.  4 

D.    M.  S. 
50    48  00 

D.    M.  S. 

139    27  00 

D.    M,  S. 

139  V  00 

D.    M.  S. 

D.  M.  S. 
1    07  00 

5 
6 

50    35  00 
50    18  00 

139    52  00 
139    53  00 

140    l6  00 
139    50  00 

7 

50    00  00 

140    07  00 

 ...... 

1    08  00 

« 

49    13  00 

139    41  00 

139    28  00 

9 

48    "25  00 

140    55  00 

140    01  00 

138    53  00 

1    50  00 

10 

- 

46    45  00 
46    09  00 

Xatitude  of  the 
anchorage    at  | 
past  7  P.  M. 

140    24  00 
140    17  00 

140    1 1  00 

C     Longitude  of 
J  the  anchorage 
j  at  4  past  7  P. 

(m. 

138    37  00 

1    27  00 

11 

45    57  00 

45    50  00 

Latitude  of  the 
anchorage    at  1 
P.  M. 

140    32  00 
140    25  00 

140    25  00 

f     LoJigituds  of 
J  Ihe  anchorage 
^  at  1  P.  M. 

1    23  00 

12 

45    40  00 

140    48  00 

- 

13 

45    21  00 

140    03  00 

141     13  00 

1   37  00 
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1/0/ . 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

D.    M.  S. 

D 

I. 

L. 

Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  E.    Light  airs. 

August. 

4 

14 

J 

z 

28 

00,0 

- 

The  soundings  increased,  as  we  steered 
southerly,  to  45  fathoms.  The  land  at  noon 
L     bore  W.  11°  North,  distant  3  leagues. 

5 

10 

27 

11,4 

S.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy. 

0 

14 

27 

07,3 

S.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

7 

13 

27 

00,8 

:  S.  S.  VV.   Strong  gale  and  heavy  sea  :  wea- 
^     ther  hazy. 

'  S.  S   W.   Strong  gale.    Veers  to  the  N. 
round  by  the  W.  and  to  E.  N.  E.  Light 

8 

15 

27 

10,2 

aii-s  and  fair.    Saw  the  coast  of  Tartary 

S.  55°  West,  and  N.  38°  East.  Peak 
Lam^anon  S.  48°  East. 
'  N.  Strong  gale  and  fair.  Peak  Lamanon  N. 

0 

13 

I 

X 

27 

09,3 

/     48°  East :  the  most  southerly  point  in 
[     sight,  S.  66°  East. 
N.  Strong  gale  and  fair :  sea  rather  heavy. 

10 

13 

T 

T' 

27 

10,5 

Middle  of  He  Monneron  S.  29°  West; 

'     Peak  Bernizet  N.  32°  East. 

f  N.  Strong  gale  and  fair.  Anchored  at 
4  past  7  P.  M,  of  the  10th,  in  40  fa- 
thoms, muddy  bottom  :  Peak  de  Langle 
S.  20°  West;    He  Monneron   N.  55'' 

11 

15 

27 

11,9 

West,  and  Cape  Crillon  £.   18°  Souths 
The  IJth  at  4  A.M.  weighed:  Light 
airs  from  the  N.  At  i  past  11  calm  : 
anchored  2  leagues  fi'om  point  Crillon, 
bearing  N.  72''  West ;  Peak  de  Langle  S. 
L     30°  West. 

f  Calm  and  fair.     At   ^  past    12    P.  M. 
shifted  anchor;    Cape   Crillon   S.  83° 
East,  and  Peak  de  Langle  S.  29''  West. 

12 

11 

28 

00,2 

. 

The  12th,  at  8  A.  M.   weighed  and 
passed  the  strait  which  separates  Jesso 
from  Oku-Jesso :  wind  at  N.  E.  Light 
breeze  and  hazy. 

r  S.  Nearly  calm  and  fair.    Cape  Aniva  N. 

13 

10 

7. 

T 

28 

00,4 

30"  East,  and  Peak  de  Langle  S.  81° 

f  West. 

62, 
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Year,  1787. 


Latitude, 
North. 


14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
2G 


47  27  00 

46  09  00 

46  20  00 

46  09  00 

45  57  00 

46  19  00 

46  27  00 

47  10  00 

47  14  00 


Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

141  43  00 

142  44  00 

143  48  00 

144  18  00 

144  52  00 

146  07  00 

148  06  00 

148  50  00 

148  47  00 


47    12    00       148    49  00 


47    22  00 

47  28  00 
47    20  00 


27       47    11  00 


28 


47   07  00 


149  24  00 

149  47  00 

149  48  00 

150  03  00 


20       46    19  00 


149    44  00 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 


D.  M.  S. 

142  57  00 

144  11  00 

144  58  00 

146  21  00 

148  09  00 

148  56  00 

148  09  00 

149  15  00 


150    03  00 


1 49    44  00 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


149    59  00 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D    M.  S. 

2  11  00 

3  00  00 


3    32  00 

5  14  00 
5    50  00 


'5    04  00 


5    27  00 


4  44  00 
'4    49  00 
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Year,  1787. 


Dip  of  tlie 
Needle. 


Augtist. 


14 

15 

16 
17 


19 

20 
21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 

27 


28 


29 


Z). 

57 


M  S. 
00  GO 


54    00  00 


58    00  00 


57    00  00 


52    05  00 


Therm. 


D. 

11  I 

13  i 

12  4 
12  i 

12 
13 


13 

10  I 
10 

n 


Barometer. 


28 


L. 

00,0 


28  01,6 


13 

27 

10,7 

10  1 

27 

11,5 

12 

28 

00,4 

28 
27 

27 
27 


01,6 
11,5 

11,2 
09,8 


28  01,1 


27  11,5 


27 
27 


11,2 

10,7 


27  11,6 


27  01,8 


28  01,4 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks, 


C  S.  E.   Light  breeze  and  fair.    Cape  Aniva, 
(     at  noon,  N.  9°  East. 
^  E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair.    Cape  Ani- 
l     va  S.  84°  West. 
E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy  :  fog. 
v^ariable :  E.  S.  E.  to  N.  E.  Hazy. 
(  Variable  :   N.  to  S.  S.  E.  round  by  the  E. 
)     Light  airs  and  occasional  fog. 
^  S.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy.    Staten  island  in 
^     sight,  bearing  S.  1°  East. 
C  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy.    Ran  along 
\     Staten  island. 

S.  E.  Light  airs  with  fog. 
^  A^ariable :  S.  to  W.  S.  W.    Light  breeze 
with  fog. 

Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  S.    Light  winds  and 

very  thick  fog. 
S.  Light  breeze  with  fog.    One  of  the  Four 

Brothers  S.  2°  V/est. 
S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  with  fog. 
Variable  :  S.  S.  E.  to  N.  at  noon  to  the  W. 

Light  airs  with  fog. 
W.  S.  W.   Light  breeze.   At  \  past  8  fog 

cleared  up  :  saw  Mareekan  island,  bearing 

N.  67°  East,  to  S.  6°  East.  ' 

S.  W.  veering  to  N.  round  by  the  W. 
and  N.  N.  E.  At  noon  nearly  a  calm : 
weather  gloomy.  The  north-east  point  of 
Mareekan  island  bore  N.  73°  E.  the  south- 
west point,  S.  37°  E.  and  one  of  the  Four 
Brothers  S.  37°  West. 

r  Variable:  E.  toN.  E.  Light  breeze  and  gloomy. 
Directing  our  course  through  the  strait  of 
the  Boussole,  at  4  A.  M.  of  the  29th,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Mareekan  bore  N. 
^    30°  East,  distant  5  leagues :  weather  foggy. 
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Longitude 

Ea=t  by 
Estimation. 


August.  30 
31 

Seftember.  1 
2 
3 

,  4 
5 


Z). 

jM. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

45 

57 

00 

150 

48 

00 

4(3 

15 

00 

152 

18 

00 

47 

03 

00 

153 

58 

00 

48 

29 

00 

155 

38 

00 

49 

16 

00 

156 

24 

00 

50 

23 

00 

156 

.25 

00 

50 

56 

00 

157 

17 

00 

52    26  00 


52    47  00 


53    01  00 

At  anchor  in 
thebayof  Avat- 
scha  from  the 
8th  of  Sept.  to 
the  30th. 


157    56  00 


156    54  00 


f  Latitude  of) 
<  the  bay  of  > 
{ Avatscha.  ) 


Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N"  1 .;. 


D.  M.  S. 
151     10  00 


155  32  00 

156  23  00 

156  52  00 

157  40  00 

157  36  00 


15Q    57  00 


156    42  00 


Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Diftances. 


D.    M.  S. 


156  23  00 

157  15  00 

157    14  00 


156    42  00 


Longitude 
ofthe  bay  of 
Avatscha. 


Variation  of 
th«  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


6  03  00 
6  04  00 
6    53  00 
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Year,  1787- 

Dip  of  the 

Therm. 

Barometer. 

Winds,  "Weather,  and  Remarks. 

D.   M.  S. 

D. 

T 
X. 

r 

August.  30 

6 

01  j4 

W.  S.  W.  Light  breezfc  and  gloomy. 

31 

.......... 

10  1 

28 

01,4 

W.  S.  W.  Light  airs  with  fog. 

September.  1 

.......... 

12 

Of? 

0 1  jO 

S.  S.  W.  Strong  p^ale  with  fog. 

2 

.......... 

9  1% 

^1 

1 1,8 

W.  Strong  gale  and  foggy. 

i  ^ 

.......... 

9 

28 

02,0 

W.  N.  W.  Light  airs  and  foggy. 

*  4 

.......... 

10 

28 

02,5 

S.  W.  Strong  gale  and  cloudy. 

5 

.......... 

9  1 

27 

11,8 

S.  W.  Fresh  freeze  with  fog. 

'  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  cloudy.    The  5th,  at 

27 

09,3 

3  P.  M.  saw  the  land  of  Kanatschatka, 

6 

8  ^ 

- 

The  6tli>  at  noon,  the  volcano  bore  N. 

38°  W. 

r  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair,  .  The  en- 

■        /  7 

M 

27 

10,4 

)    trance  of  the  bay  of  Avatscha  N.  50°  West, 

f     and  the  volcano  N.  5°  West. 

,  Calm  :  At  1  P.  M.  a  breeze  from  the  S.  E. 

At  7  P.  M.  of  the  7th  anchored  in  the 

bay  of  Avatscha,  in  7  fathoms,  muddy 

:  8 

.... 

...... 

bottom ;  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St 

Paul  N.  44°  E.  and  the  volcano  N. 

! . 

,    13°  E. 

¥0L.  LI,. 


2!  M 


S66 
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Year,  1787. 

Longitude, 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Corrections. 

True 
Longitude 
East. 

Latitude, 
North. 

Barometer. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

0  t 
0.  1 

7- 

I. 

L. 

Ocicber. 

1 

157 

GO 

00 

0 

00 

00 

157 

00 

00 

51 

18 

00 

27 

05,3 

2 

157 

43 

15 

0 

00 

00 

157 

43 

00 

49 

44 

21 

27 

10,7 

3 

'157 

46 

30 

0 

00 

00 

157 

46 

00 

47 

50 

34 

27 

09,1 

4 

158 

04 

00 

0 

00 

00 

158 

04 

00 

40 

26 

45 

27 

08,1 

5 

158 

31 

45 

0 

02 

00 

158 

49 

45 

44 

42 

30 

27 

10,4 

159 

40 

30 

0 

04 

00 

159 

36 

30 

43 

10 

04 

28 

03,8 

'7 

•  • 

0 

06 

00 

28 

04,6 

8 

161 

55 

10 

0 

08 

00 

161 

47 

10 

43 

17 

08 

28 

00,7 

9 

162 

40 

10 

0 

10 

00 

163 

30 

10 

41 

23 

24 

28 

01,2 

10 

162 

41 

30 

0 

13 

00 

162 

28 

30 

40 

26 

28 

28 

02,3 

11 

163 

10 

45 

0 

16 

00 

162 

54 

45 

39 

41 

21 

27 

10,4 

12 

163 

35 

00 

0 

19 

00 

163 

16 

00 

38 

45 

51 

28 

02,1 

13 

l64 

38 

00 

0 

22 

00 

164 

18 

00 

38 

46 

25 

28 

01,8 

14 

164 

39 

15 

0 

25 

00 

164 

14 

.15 

38 

04 

49 

23 

04,5 

15 

166 

19 

00 

0 

28 

00 

165 

51 

00 

37 

36 

34 

28 

02,2 

16 

168 

05 

30 

0 

31 

00 

167 

34 

30 

37 

36 

55 

28 

01,7 

17 

170 

51 

30 

0 

34 

00 

170 

17 

30 

37 

27 

57 

28 

00,6 

18 

172 

10 

00 

0 

37 

00 

171 

33 

00 

37 

28 

37 

28 

02,3 

19 

173 

46 

20 

0 

40 

00 

173 

06 

20 

37 

24 

50 

27 

10,5 

20 

176 

15 

07 

0 

42 

00 

175 

32 

57 

37 

15 

17 

28 

04,0 

21 

178 

25 

00 

0 

45 

00 

177 

40 

00 

37 

04 

23 

27 

09,4 

22 

179 

40 

30 

0 

47 

45 

179 

31 

45 

37 

19 

00 

27 

10,8 

23 

179 

48 

15 

0 

49 

40 

179 

22 

05 

36 

06 

20 

28 

02,1 

West. 

West. 

24 

178 

20 

30 

0 

50 

25 

179 

10 

55 

35 

44 

51 

27 

11,7 

25 

177 

28 

15 

0 

51 

50 

178 

20 

05 

34 

55 

31 

28 

01,4 

28 

00,3 

26 

27 

175 

59 

15 

0 

53 

20 

176 

52 

35 

32 

37 

08 

28 

00,8 

28 

175 

15 

00 

0 

53 

40 

176 

08 

40 

31 

31 

21 

28 

01,4 

29 

175 

22 

00 

0 

54 

00 

176 

-16 

00 

29 

37 

16 

28 

04,4 

30 

175 

47 

15 

0 

54 

15 

176 

41 

30 

27 

33 

27 

28 

03,1 

31 

176 

18 

00 

0 

,54 

30 

177 

03 

30 

28 

01,6 

November. 

1 

174 

43 

30 

■.0 

45 

175 

38 

15 

26 

26 

35 

28 

01,8 

2 

174 

42 

15 

0 

55 

00 

175 

37 

15 

26 

21 

23 

28 

02,0 

3 

174 

53 

45 

0 

55 

16 

175 

42 

01 

25 

12 

45 

28 

02,9 
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Year,  1787. 


October. 


November, 


Therm. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


Z). 

S. 

1 

5 

X 

5 

2 

4 

z 

T 

' ' ' 

•  •  •  ' 

'  ■  • 

3 

5 

9 

I  0 

5 

9 

5 

5 

X 

6 

8 

10 

54: 

00 

7 

9 

9 

I  0 

8 

12 

9 

11 

t 
X 

10 

11 

12 

23 

00 

11 

11 

I 

■2. 

12 

12 

13 

12 

00 

13 

12 

4- 
5 

11 

01 

00 

14 

14 

To 

. .  .  . 

15 

16 

"x 

•  ■  ' 

•  ■  '  " 

'  '  ° 

16 

16 

4- 

5 

12 

42 

00 

15 

•  •  •  • 

18 

14 

■  ■  "  • 

14 

9 

19 

1  0 

20 

12 

9 
1  0 

21 

10 

t 

5 

32 

11 

23 

11 

24 

IS 

11 

50 

00 

25 

16 

3 

12 

00 

00 

26 

16 

4 

5 

27 

17 

28 

18 

17 

29 

30 

18 

I 

2. 

31 

20 

1 

21 

2 

18 

1 

I'O 

12 

08 

00 

3 

20 

I 

Z 

13 

09 

GO 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


43    GO  00 


3S    30  00 


33    30  00 


28    50  00 


W.  S.  W,  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
D'ltto. 

W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  N.  E.  Strong  gale  and  fair. 
N.  W,  Sudden  gusts,  with  rain. 
W.  S.  W.  Dim. 

S-  muo. 

S.  W.  Ditto,  and' gloomy. 
N.  W.  Ditto. 
S.  S.  E.  Ditto. 

S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  gloomy. 
N,  N.  E,  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
S.  Light  winds  and  gloomy. 
S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

Ditto. 

S.  W.  Ditto. 

N.  N.  W.  Strong  gale,  with  rain. 

E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

W.  Ditto,  and  gloomy. 

N.  W.  Strong  gale,  and  gloomy.. 

S'.  E.  Light  winds  :  stormy. 

N.  W.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  Dltto^  and  gloomy. 
Ditto. 

W.  S.  W.  Strong  gale  and  rain* 

W.  Light  breeze  and  fair.' 

N,  N.  W.  Strong  gale. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair, 

E.  Ditto^  and  gloomy. 

S.  Squalls,  and  gloomy. 

S.  W.  Light  winds  and  rain. 

Calm  and  fair. 

E.,  Light  breeze  and  gloomy. 
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Year,  1787. 


Novemher. 


December.. 


A 
5 
6 
7 

.8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
U 
15 
16 

17 
18 
ig 

■20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Corredions. 

True 

Longitude 
West. 

Latitude 
North. 

Barometer. 

D,  M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

/. 

L. 

175  03 

15 

0 

55 

32 

175 

58 

47 

23 

40 

30 

28 

03,5 

175  14 

00 

0 

55 

46 

176 

09 

46 

21 

39 

00 

28 

02,7 

...  . 

... 

28 

02,2 

175  05 

30 

0 

56 

52 

176 

02 

22 

17 

54 

02 

28 

01,7 

175  06 

30 

0 

S6 

50 

176 

03 

20 

16 

16 

00 

28 

02,8 

175  06 

45 

0 

S7 

10 

176 

03 

55 

14 

48 

39 

28 

01,3 

175  08 

00 

0 

57 

24 

176 

05 

34 

12 

55 

38 

28 

01,0 

28 

00,8 



.... 

28 

00,0 

. 

28 

00,4 

•174  28 

30 

0 

58 

45 

175 

27 

15 

7 

38 

00 

27 

11,2 

27 

11,6 

4 

31 

00 

28 

00,0 

174  08 

35 

1 

00 

29 

175 

09 

04 

3 

39 

50 

28 

00,2 

174  44 

45 

1 

01 

08 

175 

55 

53 

3 

08 

52 

28 

00,2 

175  20 

00 

1 

01 

50 

176 

21 

50 

2 

04 

28 

28 

00,4 

■175  27 

00 

1 

02 

22 

176 

29 

22 

0 

53 

52 

28 

00,2 

South. 

175  32 

30 

1 

03 

07 

170 

35 

37 

0 

34 

00 

175  06 

33 

1 

03 

54 

176 

10 

27 

1 

48 

00 

28 

00,4 

174  45 

45 

1 

04 

44 

175 

50 

29  , 

2 

47 

18 

28 

00,2 

174  10 

00 

1 

05 

36 

175 

15 

36 

3 

28 

13 

28 

00,4 

173  19 

15  , 

1 

06 

31 

174 

25 

46 

3 

47 

00 

28 

00;0 

172  45 

30 

1 

07 

29 

173 

52 

59 

3 

51 

56 

27 

11,6 

1/2  33 

00 

1 

08 

30 

173 

41 

30 

4 

16 

42 

27 

11,8 

171  52' 

30 

1 

09 

34 

173 

02 

04 

5 

25 

06 

28 

00,3 

171  13 

45 

1 

10 

40 

172 

24 

25 

6 

16 

30 

28 

00,0 

1 

11 

48 

28 

20,5 

169  26 

15 

1 

12 

57 

170 

39 

12 

8 

59 

00 

27 

11,4 

Ids  54 

30 

1 

14 

16 

170 

08 

48 

10 

26 

25 

27 

10,4 

168  51 

30 

I 

15 

31 

170 

07 

01 

11 

34 

47 

27 

11,1 

168  41 

00 

1 

16 

50 

169 

57 

50 

12 

10 

02 

27 

11,8 

169  08 

44 

1 

18 

09 

170 

26 

53 

12 

41 

50 

28 

00,5 

169  27 

30 

1 

19 

30 

170 

47 

00 

13 

19 

11 

28 

00,6 

170  06 

15 

1 

20 

52 

171 

27 

07 

14 

07 

20 

28 

00,7 
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Year,  1787. 


Novembert 


December. 


4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Therm. 


Variation 
of  the 

Compass 
East. 


D. 

20 
20 
20 

20  J 
20 
20  i 
21 
21 

20  -X 

21 

21 

20  I 

21 

21 

20  i 
21 

20  I 


20  I 
20 
21 
22 


20  -f 


23 
21  ^ 
19 
20 

20  i 

19  t 
21 

21  I 
21 

20  i 


D.    M.  S. 


11    30  00 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


n.  M,  s. 


11    15  00 


10    35  00 


9   07  00 


30 
13 
37 


00 
00 
00 


10  06  00 
10  44  00 
9    44  00 


9  09  00 
10    07  00 


10    30  00 


4    30  00 


6    00  00 


9  53  00 

8  43  CO 

8  55  00 

8  45  00 

9  42  00 


E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  gloomy, 

E,  Strong  gale  and  ditto.  - 

E.  N.  E.  Strong  gale  and  cloudy. 

Ditio. 

Ditto. 

E.  Ditto. 

E.  Ditto. 

Ditto. 

E.  S.  E.  DittOj  with  raia. 
Ditto. 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditto^  Fresh  breeze  with  rain, 
E.  S.  E.  Ditto. 

Ditto.  ~  -  . 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  and  fair. 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  W,  Light  winds  and  fair, 

W.  N.  W.  Ditto. 

N.  N.  E.  Ditto. 

N.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  W.  Ditto. 

W.  Stormy. 

N.  W.  Strong  gale  with  rain. 

W.  S,  W.  Ditto,  and  ftormy, 

W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Calm. 

E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Year,  1787- 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  19. 

Corrections. 

1 

True 
Longitude  1 
West. 

Latitude 
South. 

Barometer. 

 — —  ■ 

D.   M.  S. 

D.  M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.  M. 

S. 

/. 

L. 

JJCCCtubCT* 

8 

170    56  ,15 

1    22  16 

172    18  31 

13  58 

52 

28 

00,4 

Q 

y 

171    06  30 

1    23  40 

172    30  10 

14  12 

41 

28 

00,2 

10 

.......... 



28 

00,5 

171    20  30 

1    26  34 

172    47  04 

14  16 

47 

28 

00,3 

12 

171    20  45 

1    28  03 

172    48  48 

14  12 

25 

28 

00,2 

1"^ 

Jl  o 

171    28  15 

1    29  33 

172    57  48 

14  07 

GO 

27 

11,8 

171    53  00 

1    31  05 

173    24  05 

13  51 

50 

27 

11,9 

15 

172    16  GO 

1    32  38 

173    48  38 

13  33 

27 

28 

00,3 

,1S 

172    43  30 

1    34  13 

174    17  43 

13  20 

17 

17 

173    14  00 

1    35  40 

174    49  10 

13  24 

19 

28 

00,3 

1 

i-O 

173    49  08 

1    37  20 

175    26  28 

13  58 

43 

28 

00,3 

174    08  06 

1    39  10 

175    47  16 

14  22 

04 

28 

00,2 

on 

174    33  15, 

1    40  55 

176    14  10 

14  47 

44 

28 

00,1 

1 

174    46  16 

1    42  40 

176    28  56 

15  26 

28 

28 

00,1 

j 

174    36  15 

1    44  ■  28 

176    20  37 

27 

11,3 

1 

22 

j 

174    30  00 

1    46  16 

176    16  16 

16  03 

31 

27 

11,5 

173    33  45 

1    48  06 

175    21  51 

17  11 

35 

27 

11,4 

173    16  30 

1    49  59 

175    06  29 

18  11 

02 

27 

11,8 

26 

173    29  45 

1    51  55 

175    21  40 

28 

04,0 

j  ■ 

27 

173    52  10 

1     53  53 

175    46  03 

18  35 

19 

28 

00,0 

174    17  25 

1     55  53 

176    13  18 

18  25 

30 

27 

11,1 

29 

174    55  00 

1    57  56 

176    52  56 

18  43 

00 

27 

10,4 

30 

175    25  45 

2    00  01 

177    25  46 

19  -55 

01 

27 

11,5 

31 

175    36  45 

2    02  07 

177    38  52 

21  04 

34 

27 

11,4 

1788. 

January. 

1 

2 

175    42  47 
175    42  00 

2    04  14 
2    06  22 

177    47  01 
177    48  22 

21  38 

22  25 

35 
34 

27 
27 

11,4 
11,6 

3 

175    55  10, 

2    08  30 

I7B    03  40 

22  35 

44 

27 

11,8 

4 

176    35  00 

2     10  20 

178    45  20 

22  19 

40 

28 

00,1 

5 

177    38  00 

2    12  28 

179    50  28 

22  40 

35 

28 

00,4 

6 

23  21 

32 

28 

00,6 

East. 

.  East. 

27 

11,9 

7 

8 

176    49  30 

2    18  29 

174    31  01 

25  00 

31 

28 

00,2 

9 

174    41  15 

2    20  20 

172    20  55 

25  51 

04 

28 

00,5 

10 

172    46  15 

2    22  06 

170    24  09 

\ 

26  42 

26 

28 

00,4 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1787. 


Decemher. 


1788. 

January, 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22  , 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 


Then 


20  -f'o 

21 

21 

20  I 
21 

21  i 
21 

21 

20  f 
21 
21 
21 

21  i 
21 

20  -f 
19 

19  \ 

19 

19 

18  I 

19  I 
19  I 

19  I 
19  4 
19 

18  I 

19  I 
19 

17  I 
18 
18 
18 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


11 

10 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D. 

9 


M. 

31 


30 
57 


S. 
00 


08 
27 


00 
00 


9    13  GO 


10    53  00 


11    38  00 


00 
00 


11  38  00 

10  50  00 

10  27  00 

10  05  CO 


D.    M.  S 


IS    30  00 


29    22  30 


33  00  00 

34  00  00 

37  00  00 

39  00  00 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


E.  Light  breeze  and  fair, 

E  Light  winds. 

E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

E.  S.  E.  Calm,  and  fair. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Calm. 

Ditto. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
E.  S.  E,  Ditto. 
Ditto.  Light  airs. 
Ditto. 

N.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair. 

N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair, 

N.  N.  W.  Gusts,  with  rain.  ' 

W.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze. 

N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Ditto. 

N.  Cloudy. 

Ditto,  with  rain. 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N,  W.  Fres^  breeze. 

N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze. 

S.  S,  W.  Light  airs. 
W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze. 
S.  S.  W.  Light  airs  and  fair. 
Ditto,  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  E.  Ditto. 
Ditto. 

E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze. 
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Year,  178S. 


January. 


Loijgitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  19- 

CorreiStions. 

True 
Longitude 
East. 

Latitude 
South. 

Barometer; 

D. 

M. 

S. 

Z). 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D, 

M.- 

S. 

/. 

11 

171 

51 

30 

2 

23 

47 

169 

27 

43, 

23 

00 

00 

27 

11,0 

12 

169 

47 

45 

2 

25 

22 

167 

22 

23 

28 

57 

29 

27 

08,5 

13 

16s 

31 

40 

2 

26 

54 

166 

04 

46 

29 

01 

30 

27 

10,4 

14 

167 

11 

12 

2 

28 

26 

164 

42 

46 

29 

07 

23 

,  27 

11,9 

15 

165 

06 

23 

2 

29 

42 

162 

36 

31 

29 

26 

22 

28 

01,1 

16 

163 

11 

19 

2 

31 

00 

160 

40 

19 

30 

25 

48 

28 

01,7 

161 

09 

47 

2 

32 

10 

158 

37 

37 

31 

27 

51 

28 

02,5 

18 

159 

22 

GO 

2 

32 

50 

156 

49 

10 

32 

17 

09 

28 

01,6 

19 

157 

55 

23 

2 

32 

50 

155 

22 

33 

32 

48 

20 

28 

02,6 

2.0 

155 

51 

11 

2 

33 

35 

153 

17 

36 

33 

16 

35 

28 

03,6 

21 

154 

38 

GO 

2 

34 

15 

152 

03 

45 

34 

01 

34 

28 

03,7 

22 

153 

59 

50 

2 

34 

35 

151 

25 

15 

34 

08 

33 

28 

03,4 

23 

152 

40 

00 

2 

35 

00 

150 

05 

00 

33 

43 

02 

28 

03,6 

24 

152 

43 

45 

2 

35 

25: 

150 

08 

20 

34 

09 

24 

28 

01,8 

N  B  I  have  determined  the  error  of" the  timekeeper.  No.  19,  5n  the  longitudes  observed,  from  a  mean 
between  several  sets  of  lunar  distances;  and  I  have  then  interpolated  the  variations,  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  dail);  correftions,  to  deduce  from  them  the  true  longitudes. 

D 

r  6  Octoler.  O 
2  No'vember.  0  55 
18  ....  ....  1 

\   4  'December.  1 

18   1 

4  "January  2 
^^10  ...  2 


The  fixed  terms  given  by  the  lunar  observations,  reduced  to  a  determinate 
epoch,  are  °  °  •••  * 


M.  S, 
4  0 
0 
8 
50 
20 
30 
00 


01 
16 

37 
08 
31 


From  this  series  I  have  deduced  the  true  longitudes,  daily,  which  served  us  for  .the.true  longitude  of  our 
arrival  at  New  Holland. 
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tut 


Year,  1788. 


Jannary, 


11 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 


VOL.  II, 


Therm. 


Z). 

15 
16  , 
16 
16 

16  \ 

17  1 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

17 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


Z),    M.  S. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


9  05  00 

9  20  00 

10  23  00 

10  07  00 

9  32  00 

9  42  00 

11  23  00 
11  22  00 


D.  M.  S. 
46  45  00 
51    34  00 


49    33  00 


54    00  00 


55    30  00 


56    32  00 


2  N, 


Winds,  Weatherj  and  Remarks. 


N.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  gloomy. 

W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

E.  S.  E.  Ditto. 

E.  N.  E.  Ditto. 

Ditto. 

N.  E.  Ditto. 
N.  N.  E.  Ditto. 
N.  E.  Ditto. 
Ditto. 

E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Calm  and  fair. 
S-  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  N.  W.  Fresh  breeze. 


''UN 


OF  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  ASTROLABE, 

DURING  THE  YEARS  . " 
1785j  1786,  and  1787, 

FROM  THE 

TIME  OF  IT'S  DEPARTURE  FROM  EUROPE  TILL  IT*S  ARRIVAL 

AT  KAMTSCHATKA, 
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Year,  1785. 


August. 


Latitude, 
North. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 


29 
30 
3i 


D.  M.  S. 

41  18  00 

38  55  11 

36  43  32 

34  45  36 

33  06  07 

32  08  07 

32  42  09 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Lon[;Itude 
West  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N°  18. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


31  25  09 
30  l6  37 
28    30  28 


27    06  09 


D.  M.  S. 

14  10  00 

15  41  00 

16  34  00 

17  04  00 
17  45  00 

19  20  00 


19  07  00 

18  09  00 
18    29  00 


D.  M.  S. 

15  11  39 

15  31  27 

16  10  16 
16  38  55 

18  13  30 

19  11  02 


19    31  41 


18    44  21 


D.    M.  S. 


15  11  15 
15    17  30 


18    18  30 


IS    52  00 


18    45  46 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 


D.    M.  S. 


18    18  00 


17    40  00 


16 

45 

00 

16 

58 

00 

14 

32 

00 

14 

56 

00 

16 

07 

00 

17 

05 

00 

19 

12 

00 
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Year,  1785. 


Dip  of 
the  Needle. 


August.  7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

15 

16 

1/ 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 

23 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 


D.    M.  S. 


58    00  00 


Therm.  In 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


D. 

16,9 
17,8 

19>2 
19,3 
19,5 

19,8 

20,6 
21,0 

21,5 

21,3 
20,8 
20,2 
21,0 
19,8 
21,8 

22,2 

22,0 

22,8 
21,6 
22,2 

22,0 

22,5 

23,3 
23,5 
22,5 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed  it  neon, 
from  tlie  15th  of  August,  exclusive 
and  al'lerwards  at  9  in  t!ie  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


noon. 
/.    L.  P. 
28    03  1044 

28    03  03: 

28    02  09 
28    03  "034 
28    02  09 

28    03  03i 

Ditto ...... 

28  04  05 
9  hi  the  morn 


28    03  lOi- 


28  03  031- 

28  04  11- 

28  05  06 

28  04  05 

28  03  10^ 

28  03  23| 

28  03  lOj 

28  04  05 

Ditto ...... 

28  03  IO3- 

D'ttlo  

28  04  05 

28  04  Hi 

28  04  05 

28  03  lOj 

28  03  03r 


3  afternoon. 
/.    L.  P. 


to- 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


28  03  03| 

28  03  lOi 

28  04  111 

28  05  064. 

28  03  104 

28  03  03| 

Ditto  


28    03  lOi 


Dkfo  

28  03  03 J 
Ditto  

28    04  05 

Ditto ...... 

28    03  104- 
28    02  09 
Ditto ...... 


N.  E.   Moderate  breeze  and  fair. 
{ Variable  :    N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E. 
(     fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

N.  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

{  N.  N.  E.  and  N.  Light  winds  and 
(  hazy. 

N.  E.    Light  winds  and  fair. 
^  Variable:  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  round  by 
t     the  East.  Calm  and  fair, 
f  Variable  :  N.  E.  to  E.  K,  E.  and 
\     S.  W.  round  by_the  S.  Mode- 
rate  and  hazy.  ' 

N.  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 

N.  N.  E.   Moderate  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  N.  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Moderate  and  rain. 

N.  E.  Light  winds  and  rain.*  .-- 
)  Variable  :    N.  to  N.  E.  Light 

wiAds  and  fog. 
)  Variable  :    N.  E.  to  E,  N.  E. 
'     Moderate  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 
I  Variable  :  E.  to  E.  N.  E.  Fresh 
breeze  and  fair. 

Variable  :    E.  N.  E.  to  N.  E. 

Moderate  and  fair. 
N.  E.  Light  winds  and  fair. 
N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 


78 
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Year,  1785. 


Latitude, 
North. 


SeptemlcT^ 


D.  M.  S. 

25  08  36 

23  54  25 

22  10  31 

21  19  54 

19  32  46 

17  37  20 

16  18  47 

1-5  43  47 


9      14    56  34 


10 


11 


14    11  10 


13    57  16 


12       13    11  16 


13 


14 


15 


12    12  17 


11    04  15 


10    07  32 


16        9-  09  52 


17 


18 


8  31  27 
7    38  38 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 

19    21  00 

19  48  00 

20  38  00 

21  09  00 

21  56  00 

22  26  00 

22  20  00 
22    13  00 

22    18  00 

22  14  00 

22  27  00 

22  20  00 

22  24  00 

22  24  00 

22  24  00 

21    36  00 

20  46  00 
20    11  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timkeeper 
N°  18. 


D.    M.  S. 

19  43  33 

20  42  23 

21  17  10 

22  13  55 

22    23  38 

22    19  28 

22    18  34 

22    10  47 

22    02  39 

21    56  40 

21    31  09 

19    37  27 

18  49  00 
18    41  56 


Longitude 

West 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 


Variation  of 
of  the  Compass 
Weft, 


Z>.    M.  S. 


22    09  59 


22    05  24 


D.  M.  S. 
15    35  00 


14  57  00 
13    38  00 


12  20  00 

12  31  00 

11  52  00 

11  40  00 

11  30  00 

11  31  00 


10    5Q  00 


10    40  00 


10    45  00 


11    00  00 


10    58  00 
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Year,  1785. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


September.  1 


10 


11 


13 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


D.    M.  S. 


32    IS  00 


Therm, 
in  the  ca- 
bin, ob- 
served at 
noon. 


D. 

23,0 

22,3 

22,2 
23,0 

22,8 

23,5 

23,4 
25,0 

25,3 

25,5 
27,7 
24,8 

22,3 
25,3 
25,0 

25,0 

24,8 
24,0 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


pin  the  morn. 
/.    L.  P. 
28    02  09 

28    03  08| 

28    02  09 

Dkio  .  . 


Ditto-  .  • 

Ditto-  • . 

28  03  02y 
Ditto ...... 

Ditio  

28    02  09 
28    03  03| 

Ditto  

Ditto  

28  02  09 
Ditto-  ■  •  • .  . 

Di/io  

Ditto  - ..... 
Ditto- 


3  in  the  aft. 
/.    L.  P. 

Ditto-  ■  ■  -  .  . 

28  02  02 
Ditto 

Ditto.  .  •  • .  . 
Ditto.  

28    01  071 

Ditto-  ..... 
Ditto ...... 

28    02  09 

28    02  024 
Ditto-  .  ...  - 
28    02  09 
28    02  02] 
28    01  075- 
28    02  09 

23    01  07-1 

28    02  02| 
Ditto ...... 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks 


\  Variable:  N.  E.toE.  Light  breeze 
and  fair. 

N".  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze 
and  fair. 

N.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy. 

Variable  :  N.  E.  to  N.  W.  round 
hy  the  N.  Light  winds  and  hazy. 

Variable  :  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  E.  Mo- 
derate breeze  and  ditto. 

N.  E.  Moderate,  with  fog  and 
storms. 

N.  E.^ight  breeze  and  fair. 
Variable  :  N.E.  to  E.  S.  E.  round 

by  the  E.  Stormy. 
Variable  :   S.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  W. 

round  by  the  E.  Nearly  calm  : 

stormy. 

)  Variable :  N.  to  E.  S.  E.  round  by 

the  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
;  Variable :  E.  to  S,  S.  W.  Light 
winds  and  stormy. 
Variable :  E.  S.E,  toW.N.W.  round 
by  the  S.  Light  winds  and  stormy. 
Variable:  S.  to  N.  N.E.  round  by 

the  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 
Variable :  N.N.E.  toN.N.W.round 

by  the  N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
N.N.W.  and  N.    Light  winds 

and  hazy. 
Variable  :    N.  N.  W.   to  S.  W. 
round  by  the  W,  Light  breeze 
and  hazy. 
W.  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  Moderate 

breeze  with  rain. 
Variable  :    S,  W.   and  S.  S.  W. 
Light  breeze  and  fair. 
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Year;,  1780. 


Obtoben. 


5 

6 

7 

S 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D. 

ilf.. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

5. 

19 

7 

12 

38 

26 

06 

00 

20 

0 

09 

50 

00 

no 

21 

5 

12 

50 

19 

29 

00 

22 

4 

36 

50 

18 

34 

00 

23 

3 

43 

00 

18 

02 

00 

24 

2 

46 

OB 

17 

23 

00 

25 

2 

20 

23 

16 

33 

00 

26 

I 

40 

45 

17 

30 

00 

27 

1 

23 

45 

18 

11 

00 

0 

54 

31 

19 

08 

00 

29 

0 

11 

00 

20 

01 

00 

South. 

30 

0 

40 

39 

20 

39 

00 

1 

1 

40 

03 

21 

16 

00 

2 

2 

51 

47 

21 

49 

00 

3 

4 

21 

42 

22 

18 

00 

4 

5 

42 

20 

22 

48 

00 

6  51  30 

8  10  35 

9  34  10 

11  04  21 

12  18  58 

13  37  00 

14  37  59 

15  52  01 
17  06  54 


23  10  00 

23  37  00 

24  06  00 

24  29  00 

25  00  00 
25  26  00 

25  44  00 

26  14  00 
26  58  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 


D.    M.  S. 

18  24  01 

17  42  45 

16  41  32 

16  11  15 
15  00  12 

14  04  05 

15  15  17 

17  01  17 

18  02  12 

18  29  11 

19  00  18 

19  40  36 

20  25  14 

20  50  10 

21  21  46 

22  07  10 

22  41  44 

23  18  49 

23  51  59 

24  02  37 

25  20  41 
20    00  26 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


16    11  15 


15    07  00 


17    43  08 


23  21  00 

24  04  25 

24    28  24 


26  09  00 
26    59  40 


Variatiori  of 
the  Compass 
West. 


D    M.  S. 


11    31  00 


9  36  30 

9  55  00 

9  40  00 

8  40  00 

8  32  30 

7  23  00 

8  13  30 

6  40  30 


5  49  00 

4  43  00 

4  43  00 

4  30  00 

3  30  30 
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Year,  1785. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Sepiemb.  \Q 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 

Odoher.  l 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 


D.  M. 


9    30  00 


8  15  00 

7  00  00 

6  22  30 

4  15  00 

2  00  00 

2  00  00 

3-  15  00 

6  45  00 

11  00  00 


15    30  00 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  at  3  in  the  afternoon. 


D. 
25,5 

24,2 

23,7 

23,9 

23,6 

.24,0 

24,7 

23,0 
23,2 
23,0 
22,9 

22,2 
22,0 

22,2 

22,0. 
22,0 

21,8 

22,3 
22,5 
22,0 

21,4 
21,5 
20,9 
20,0 

19.4 


at  9  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 

28    03  03^ 

28    02  09 

Ditto  

28    03  03^ 

Ditto-  •  • . .  . 

28    03  10^ 

28    03  03^ 

Ditto  

28  02  09 
Ditto-  ..... 
28    03  031 


Ditto- 
Ditto  ■ 


Ditto- 


Ditto  - 
Ditto  ■ 

Ditto - 


Dine  

Dili  J  

28    03  lOi 

28    03  03| 

Ditto 

28    03  104 

Ditto  

28    04  05 


at  3  afternoon, 
/.    L.  P. 

28    02  021 

Ditto  

28  02  09 
Ditto- ..... 


28    02  02j 


28    02  09 

28    02  024 

Ditto- ..... 
Ditto  -  ..... 
28    01  071 
28    02  02; 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


Ditto- 
Ditto  - 


Ditto  

Ditto  -  ■  -  ■  ■  - 
28    02  09 

28    02  024 

28    02  09 

Ditfo  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto-  -■•  -  ■ 
28    03  03| 
28    03  lOi 
28    03  03" 


Variable :  W.  S.  W.  to  N,  round  by 
the  W.  Light  winds  and  fair. 

Variable  :   N.  to  W,  Light  breeze 
and  hazy. 

Variable  :  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  W.  round 
by  the  W .  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  Moderate 
and  hazy. 

Variable :  N.  to  W.  S.  W.  round  by 
theW.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

'  Variable:  W.  S.  W.  to  S.  W.  Light 
winds  and  fair. 

Variable:  S.  V/.  to  S.  S.  E.  round 
by  the  S.  Light  winds  and  hazy. 

S.  and  S.  S.  E.    Aloderate  with 
rain. 

S.  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  Ditto. 

S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  aricl 
rain. 

S.  E.  Moderate  and  hazy. 


S.  E  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  E.  Ditto. 

j"  Variable :  S,  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  Light 
[     breeze  and  t'air. 

S.  E.  to  E.  b.  E.  Ditto. 

E.  S.  E.  Rain. 

[  Variable  :  S.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  Light 
[     breeze,  with  sqnal!s  tmd  rain. 

E.  Sc  E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  &fair. 

E  Light  breeze  and  h^zy. 

E.  S.E.  and  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 

C  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  laght  breeze,  and 
\  rain. 

')  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Moderate  with 
[     squalls  and  rain. 

j"  E.  S.  E  and  S.  E.  Moderate  with 
■[  dttJ. 

)  E  S.E.  andS.  E.  Light  breeze,  with 
\     gusts  and  rain. 

'\  E.  and  E.  S.  E,    Moderate  and 
fair. 
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Year,  1785. 

Latitude, 
South. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 
West  by 

Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

B.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.  M,  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

Novcmlcr.  23 

30    59  15 

46    38  38 

46    34  30 

46    37  11 

24 

31     36  44 

46    10  8 

46    04  32 

46    05  47 

25 

32    37  03 

45    39  08 

45    34  42 

45    43  25 

.......... 

26 

33    39  06 

44    45  08 

10    24  00 

27 

35    00  06 

44    10  38 

.......... 

28 

35    23  24 

44    40  23 

44    19  45 

.......... 

9   57  00 

3i)    43  13 

43    57  23 

......  

9    40  00 

30 

36    26  48 

43    08  28 

42    00  47 

9    31  00 

December.  1 

37    41  29 

41    30  46 

39    56  54 

.......... 

2 

38    38  42 

40    37  16 

38    28  46 

3 

39    55  31 

39    03  46 

37  00  27 

8    33  00 

4 

40    49  11 

38    01  16 

36    01  31 

8    28  00 

5 

42    34  01 

37    35  46 

35    16  34 
34    31  31 

6 

43    49  44 

37    11  46 

■  ■  '  7 

44    41  44 

36    16  46 

33    43  27 

34    36  19 

8 
9 

45    08  35 
'  44    16  3U 

36  .  15  42 
36     19  42 

33    24  30 
33  .  10  42 

35     11  39 
34    17  40 

7    41  00 
7    40  00 

10 

44    59  39 

37     10  42 

34    37  56 

11 

44    49  34 

37    38  36 

12 

44    32  40 

38    38  06 

7    46  00 
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Year,  1785 


Novemb.  23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

30 

December,  1 
2 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


50    30  00 


9 

10 

11 

12 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


D. 

20,0 

20,0 

18,5 

18,0 

18,0 
17,5 

17.5 

18,0 

17,5 
18,0 

16,0 

13,5 

14,0 
13,6 

12,0 

11,5 
1J,5 

13,0 
11,5 
11,5 


at  9  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 

28    01  01 


28    02    02 J 


Ditto  ■ 


Ditto  ■ 


27  11  05 

27  11  11| 

28  02  09 

28  03  ld| 

28  03  03f 

28  01  071 

27  09  09 

28  01  071 

28  00  06| 

27  10  03-} 

28  00  061 

27  10  lOi 

27  11  11 

27  08  07 

27  07  06| 

27  09  09 


at  3  afternoon 
1.    L.  P. 


28    00  06| 


28    02  .02i 


Ditto- 


28 

01 

071 

27 

OS 

071 

28 

00 

06i- 

28 

03 

03| 

Ditto  •  •  . 

28 

02 

024 

28  01  01 

27  11  11| 

28  01  O/i 

27  11  05 

27  10-  03| 

28  00  OQi 

27  09  09 

27  11  Hi 

27  06  05 

27  10  03|- 

27  08  07y 


Whids,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Moderate  and 
hazy. 

Variable :  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  round 
by  the  N.  Light  breeze  and 
foggy. 

Variable:  E.  S.  E.  to  N.  N.  E. 

round  by  the  E.  Light  breeze 

and  foggy. 
^  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  winds 
1     and  hazy. 

E.N.E.&E.  Light  breeze  withrain. 
r Variable:  E.  to  S.,  Fresh  breeze 

with  rain,  ^ 
r  Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  W.'  Mode- 
'■-    rate  and  hazy. 

(  Variable  :  W.  to  W.  N.  W.  Light 
I     breeze  and  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 
^  N.  W.  and  W.N.  W.  Light  breeze 
}     and  foggy. 

(  Variable  :  N.  W.  to  W.  S.  W. 

(     Squally,  whh  rain. 

(  S.  W.and  S.  S.  W.  Moderate  and 

(  hazy. 

W.  S.  W.  &  W.  Moderate  &  ditto. 
\  Variable :  N.  W.  to  S.  W,  round  by 
'  theW.  Moderate,  with  slight  fog. 
5  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  Moderate 
:     and  liazy. 

S.  W.  and  Vv^.  Modera'e  with  rain. 

W.  &  W.  N.  V^  Ditto. 
)  W.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  Light  breeze 
■  a  nd 


\  Variable :  N.  N.  Vv'.  to  S.  round  by 


the  W.  Squalls  and  rain. 
Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  N.  round  by 
the  W.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Latitude, 
South. 


D.  M.  S. 

27    30  00 

27    09  00 

27    00  00 

27    18  00 


7 
8 

,  9 
10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 


Jjongitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


27    39  24 


28    03  09 


22       28    52  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  IB. 


D.  M.  S.        D.    M.  S. 

49  05  00 

49  05  00 

49  39  00 


47    15  47 


49   19  00 


48    37  08 


48    10  08 


Longitude 

West, 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 


48    22  08 


D.    M.  S. 


A7    51  31 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


9    55  00 


9   19  00 


8    10  00 
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i 

Tberm. 
in  the  ca- 
bin, ob- 
served at 

Nairne's  Barometer. 

Year,  1785. 

Dip  of  tlie 
Needle. 

observed 
at  Q  in  the  raorninsr 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

and  3 

in  the  afternoon. 

noon. 

at  9  morning. 

at  3  afternoon. 

D, 

M. 

o 
o. 

D. 

/. 

L. 

F. 

/.  L. 

Nov 67111  er.  3 



19,5 

28 

02 

09 

28  02 

09 

f  Variable  :   N.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 

'     Light  breeze  and  fair. 

4 

. .  • . 

.  . . . 

19,0 

28 

01 

01 

28  01 

01 

f  Variable  :  S.  E.  to  S.  Light  winds 
^     with  rain. 

5 

19,0 

28 

02 

02i 

28  02 

02| 

j  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  Light  breeze,  with 

ram. 

6 

19,0 

28 

02 

09 

Ditto  

1  Variable:   E.  S.  E.  to  N.  Light 

^     breeze,  ftoj-my. 

7 

20,0 

S.  and  S.  E.  Moderate  and  hazy. 

8 

9 

. . . . 

. . . . 

19,0 
19,0 

28 

02 

OQ 

28  02 

09 

1  Variable  :  S.  E.  to  E.  N.  E,  Light 
^     winds  and  hazy.  ' 
N.  E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

10 

1Q,5 

.  .  .  . 

■    «  Q  9  >   B  e 

>  0  . 

1  Variable :   N.  to  N.  N.  E.  Mo- 
^    derate  with  rain. 

11 

•  •  ■  ■ 

20,3 

28 

01 

01 

e  a  •  9  •   0  • 

... 

f  Variable:   E.  to  E.  N.  E,  Mo- 

derate  with  rain. 

12 

20,0 

Ditto 

. . . . 

28  00 

OSi. 

1  S.  E,  and  E.  S.  E.    Light  breeze 
^     and  hazy. 

13 

c    «  a 

20,0 

Variable :  S.  to  E.  calm  and  ditto. 

14 

.... 

20,0 

28  00 

061 

(■  N.  E,  and  E.  N.  E.    Light  breeze 
^     and  fair. 

15 

21,0 

28  01 

071 

f  Variable  :  N,  N.  E.  to  S.W,  round 

^     by  the  E.  Light  airs  with  rain. 

16 

S.  E.  and  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair, 
f  Variable  :  E.  to  N.  E.  Moderate : 

17 

39 

52 

30 

20,5 

28 

02 

02| 

28  02 

09 

stormy. 

j"  Variable  :  N.  to  N,  N,  W.  Light 

^     winds  :  stormy. 

{,  Variable  :  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  round 

18 

38 

00 

00 

21,,0 

Ditto 

28  01 

01 

19 

40 

15 

00 

21,5 

28 

00 

064 

Ditto- ... 

<-     by  the  E.  calm  and  fair. 

j  Variable  :  S.  to  S.  S.  W,  Mode- 

20 

2C,5 

28 

02 

02} 

28  01 

071 

^     rate  and  fair. 

1  Variable  :  S.  to  S.  W.  Light  breeze 

21 

19,0 

Ditto 

Ditto .... 

<•     and  fair. 

1  Variable  :  S.  to  N.  E.  Moderate 

22 

19,5 

28 

01 

01 

28  00 

061 

!-     and  hazy. 
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Year,  1785. 


October. 


14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


Latitude, 
South. 


D.  M.  S. 

18  72  2S 

20  27  49 

20  43  23 

20  42  27 

20  41  30 

21  06  3(5 

20  43  36 

20  48  30 

20  30  11 


20    29  45 

24  21    25  45 

25  23    27  45 


26 
27 
28 

,  29 

30 
31 

November.-    .  1 


25  05  08 

24  47  19 

24  -47  19 

J25  25  19- 

25  42  19 

26  50  21 

27  30  00 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


31  11  00 

32  29  00 

33  44  00 

34  40  00 
3(5  10  00 

37,  13  00 

38  00  00 

39  51  00 


24    13    56        40    50  00 


41  43  00 

42  00  00 
42  56  00 

44  29  00 

45  10  00 

46  35  00 

47  38  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N"  19. 


D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

27 

43 

00 

26 

49 

03 

28 

28 

00 

26 

48 

47 

30 

19 

00 

28 

53 

27 

31 

11 

00 

29 

50 

42 

29    54  16 


34    00  13 

34  26  17 

35  43  01 


39  02  54 
39  35  42 
39    33  58 


45    32  33 


Longitude 
W est  by 

Lunar 
Diftances. 


D.    M.  S. 


37    36  20 


41    03  01 


41    43  32 


41    40  36 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
West. 


D.  M.  S. 

2  33  00 

1  38  00 

East. 

1  00  00 

1  28  00 

1  50  00 

1  45  00 


2  24  00 

2  24  00 

2  16  00 

4  36  00 


7  06  00 

7  09  00 

7  14  00 

9  05  00 

9  04  00 
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Year,  1785. 


October.  14 
15 

]6 

17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27. 

28 

29 

30 
31 

November.  \ 


Dip  of the 
Needle, 


23      00  GO 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


26    30  00 


28    00  00 


36    15  00 


D. 

19>9 
21,0 

21,0 
22,0 
22,0 

20,3 

20,9 
19,6 

19,1 
19.0 

19,8 
20,0 
20,0 
20,5 
20,0 

21,5 

21,5 
20,6 

20,0 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon, 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


at  9  morning. 
/.  L.  P. 
28  04  05 
28    03  lOi 

28    03  031 


28    01  07-1- 


28    02  09 


28    03  03| 


28  02  09 

28  02  02|. 

28  03  iO-l- 

28  04  05 

28  03  03|. 

27  11  111 
27^09  02i- 

28  00  06i 
28  02  02 J 
23  02  og 

28  01  01 

Ditto  ■  '  

28  01  071 

28  00  06\ 


at  3  afternoon. 
/.     L.  P. 
28    03  lOi 
28    03  03| 

28  02  02| 
28  01  071 
28    02  02| 

28    02  09 

28    02  02| 

Ditto  ■  . 

28    03  03| 

28  03  lOj 

28  02  09 

27  09  09 

27  11  05 

23  00  061 

28  02  024: 

Ditto  

27  11  11^ 


28  00  06j 
28    01  01 


27    11  li: 


E.  and  E.N  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 
E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Ditto. 
Variable  :  N.  E.  to  N.  Moderate 
and  fair. 

Variable  :  N.  to  N.  W.  Moderate' 
and  hazy. 
I  N.  to  N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and 
fair. 

;  Variable  :  N.  to  N.  "W.  and  S. 
Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

Variable:  S.toE.  S.  E.  Moderate 

with  rain. 
S.  E.  Ditto. 

S.  S.  E.  andS.  Moderate  and  fair. 

Variable:  S.  to  S.  S.  E.  Light 
breeze  and  fair. 

Variable  :  S.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.  Mo- 
derate and  fair. 

E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Moderate  and 
hazy. 

Variable:E.N.E.toW.N.W.round 
by  the  S.  Moderate  :  stornjy. 

W.  N.  W.  and  N.  Light  breeze 
and  fair. 

Variable:    W.  to  S.  W.  Light 

winds  and  hazy. 
Variable  :  S.  to  E.  N.  E.  Light 

winds  and  fair, 
Variable  :  N.  to  E.  S.  E.  Light 

winds  and  foggy. 
Ditto. 

S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.    Light  breeze 

with  rain. 
Variable:   E,  to  N.  W.  Light 

breeze  and  fair. 
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Year,  1785. 

Latitude, 

South. 

West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude, 
V/ est  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 

West 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation 
the  Corap 

of 

ass 

D. 

M.  S. 

D.  M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.  M. 

S. 

Deceinher, 

1  'X 

20  01 

39    28  06 

8  43 

00 

u 

4A 

00  42 

39    53  00 

36    03  43 

8  45 

00 

15 

43 

27  39 

40    57  30 

36    57  05 

8  29 
....... 

00 

16 

44 

17  39 

42    20  30 

17 

44 

43  33 

42    34  54 

10  38 

00 

18 

44 

54  38 

43     55  54 

An    OS    5 1 

12  15 

00 

19 

44 

34  56 

45    39  39 

41    54  07 



13  CO 

00 

44 

42  35 

46    48  09 

13  12 

00 

21 

4   53  30 

47   50  uy 

44.    46     3  2 

- 

22 

44 

50  l6 

48    23  09 

44    54  46 

43    59  59 

13  4] 

00 

23 

43 

25  29 

48    20  39 

45    13  04 

44    31  41 



... 

24 

43 

25  55 

,  48    44  24 

13  45 

00 

25 

22 

26  41 

49    29  24 

47    09  12 

46    43  07 

13  55 

00 

26 

42 

31  44 

49    46  54 

14  00 

00 

27 

42 

20  23 

50    36  24 

48    22  42 

14  08 

00 

28 

42 

01  29 

51    36  24 

49  02  sg 

29 

41 

46  17 

52    40  39 

15  08 

00 
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'Year,  1785. 


December. 13 
14 
15 
16 

i; 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


Dip  of the 
Needle. 


D.   M.  S. 


Therm, 
in  the  ca 

bin,  ob- 
served at 
noon 


n. 

12,0 
11,0 


11,5 


13,0 


12,0 


12,5 


11,5 


12,0 


13,0 

13,0 
13,5 

12,5 

13,0 

13,0 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  g  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


at  Q  morning. 

/.  L.  P. 

27  09  02^ 

28  01  07i 
28  03  03^ 

27  10  lOy 

28  01  07^ 


28    00  06| 


27    11  05 


27    10  10-1 


at  3  afternoon 

/.  L.  P. 

27  09  09 

28  02  02| 
28  01  07|- 

27  11  05 

28  00  06| 
28  01  01 

27  11  11| 

27  10  10| 


Winds,  Weatlier,  and  Remarks. 


13,0       27    09    09     27    09  09 


27  10  03| 

27  11  11| 

27  08  071 

28  00  OSi 
27  10  lOi 
27  09  09 


13,0       37    10  03| 


13,0 


27    11  ill 


27  10  lOJ- 

27  11  05 

27  09  09 

28  01  01 

27  10  03|- 

27  09  09 

27  03  OM 

28  00  064 


N.  W.  and  N.  Fresh  breeze  and 

W.  N.  W.  and  ^Y.  S.  W.  Light 

breeze  and  squally  with  rain. 
W.  S.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Light 

winds  and  fair. 
Variable  :  N.W.  to  S.W.  round  by 

the  W.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 
Variable  :  W.  to  N.  E.  round  by 

the  S.  Light  winds  and  hazy. 
Variable :  N.  to  S.  W.  round  by 

the  W-  Moderate  with  rain. 
Variable:  S.W.  to  E.S.E.  round 

by  the  S.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 
Variable:  S.E.  to  W.N. W.  round 

by  the  W.    Light  winds  and 

diito. 

Variable  :  S.W.  to  W.N.W.  round 

by  the  W.  Light  breeze  and 

foggy- 
Variable  :  N.W.  to  W.  S.  W.  round 

by  the  W.  Light  breeze  and 

slight  fog. 
S.W.  &W.S.W.  Light  winds &fair. 
W.  S.W.  and  S.W.  Squally  with 

rain. 

S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  Strong  gale 

and  hazy. 
S.  W.  and  N.  W.  round  by  the 

W.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 
Variable  :  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  round 

by  the  S.  Light  breeze  with  rain. 
S.  S.W.  and  N.W.  round  by  the 

W.  Light  winds  and  fair. 
Variable:  N.N.W.toS.S.W.round 

by  the  W.  Squally  with  rain. 


VOL.  II. 


£90 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 


Ye  ar,  1785. 


Latitude, 
South. 


December,  30 
31 

1786, 
January.  1 

2 
3 


I).  M.  S. 

42  11  10 

42  22  28 

41  33  00 

41  31  13 

42  .  37  11 

42  44  48 

"43  38  53 

6       44  53  19 

44  55  20 

45  31  37 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 


47  47  15 

48  14  30 
47  58  04 

46  49  51 

47  52  02 

48  56  39 

49  44  41 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

53  38  24 

54  41  24 

55  15  39 

56  24  39 

57  57  39 

59  15  39 

60  35  09 

61  18  39 

61  58  24 

62  50  54 


46    45    46         64    01  09 


64    26  39 

64  40  27 

65  24  27 

66  33  27 
57  57 


67 


58  27 


69    07  12 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar  ■ 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

50    32  57 

oJ>  O^i 

^^    'jft  00 

53    17  07 

54    28  12 

54:    31  12 

16  44  00 

55    47  04 

56    00  12 

56    49  19 

57    31  12 

57    23  32 

17  29  00 

58  25  55 

59  26  03 

18  20  00 

19  00  00 

60    12  57 

ig  30  00 

20    03  00 

61    00  32 

61    38  30 

20    24  00 

62    30  28 

20    25  00 

63    36  34 

64    46  46 

20    50  00 

65  ~  50  55 

21    41  00 

66    09  53 

21    58  00 

\ 
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Year,  1/85, 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm,  in 

the  Ctibin 
observed 
at  noon. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

Decemh.  30 

14,5 

31 

15,0 

178S. 

January.  ] 

14,5 

.......... 

15,5 

3 

....  ...... 

16,0 

4 

......... 

16,0 

5 

......  .... 

16,5 

6 

15,5 

7 

14,0 

8 

13,0 

9 

.......... 

12,5 

10 

11,5 

11 

11,5 

12 

11,5 

13 

12,5 

14 

11,5 

15 

12,0 

16 

11,5 

Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


at  Q  morning. 

/.  L.  P. 

27  10  03| 

27  08  07| 

27  og  09 

28  02  02i 
27  10  10| 


28    00  06j 


27  10  03|- 

27  07  06} 

27  09  09 

27  08  O/l 

27  05  104 


Dkto- 


27  07  064 

27  08  07i 

28  02  024 
27  09  09 

27  08  01 

27  11  11| 


at  3  afternoon. 

/.    L.  P. 

27    09  09 

27    10  03|. 

27  11  11| 

28  01  01 
27    11  05 

Ditto  

27    09  09 

27    09  02y 

27    08  07f 

27    09  09 

27    04  02| 

27    06  Uf 

27    08  01 

27  09  09 

28  02  024- 
27    10  03| 

27. -08  071 


28    00  06} 


{  Variable :  S.  to  N.  W.  round  by 
(     W.  Moderate  and  hazy. 
C  Variable :  N.  W.  toS.S.  W.  round 
■S     by  the  W.    Moderate,  squally, 
and  rain. 

(  S.  S.  W.  and  S.  Fresh  breeze, 
(  squally  and  rain. 
^  Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  E,  andN. 
^  roundbytheW.LIghtwinds&fair. 
r  Variable  :  N.  to  W.  S.  W.  round 
1  by  the  W.  Moderate  and  hazy, 
r  Variable :  W.  to  S.  E.  round  by 
1.  N.  Light  breeze, 
C  Variable :  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  round 
(  by  the  W.  Light  winds :  stormy. 
Variable :  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 

round  by  the  W.  Unequal  squalls 

with  rain, 
r  Variable:  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  W. 
J     round  by  the  W.   Fresh  breeze 
/     and  hazy. 

.  Variable:  W.  S.  W.  to  S.  Mode- 
i     derate  with  squalls,  and  hazy, 
f  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Mode- 
/     rate  and  cloudy. 
c  N.W.  and  W.S.  W.  Light  breeze 
)      and  cloudy. 

W.andS.S.W  Lightwinds  and  fair. 

W.S.W.andS.Lightwinds  and  fair. 

S.W.Moderate  with  squalls, &hazy. 

W.S.Wand  N.W.  Mod.  with  rain. 

Variable  :  W.  to  N.  N.  E.  round 
by  the  N.  and  to  W.S.  W.  round 
by  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

Variable  :  W.  to  3.  W.  round  by 
W.  Light  winds  and  fair. 
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Year,  1786. 

Latitude, 
South. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estinistion* 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 
West,  . 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Cornpass 
£/ast. 

January,  17 

D.   M.  S. 

50    03  49 

D.    M.  S. 

69    55  12 

D.  M.  S. 

67    06  37 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

22    11  00 

18 

49    57  51 

70    45  12 

68    01  10 

22    52  00 

19 

50    15  50 

71    39  12 

68    56  17 

•  •  •  0    D  e  0  0  e  0 

23    27  00 

20 

50    57  58 

72    57  42 

70    29  13 

68    34  12 

23    18  00 

21 

51    33  45 

73    17  27 

69    17  08 

22    55  00 

22 

52    22  06 

72    54  36 

70    49  02 

69    31  31 

22    47  00 

^  23 

53    41  22 

68    31  31 

69    42  52 

68    39  46 

24 

54    32  58 

67    09  31 

67    58  10 

66    49  43 

25 

56    16  33 

68    07  45 

67    46  44 

26 

57    08  20 

68    35  15 

67    5)  07 

27 

57    57  26 

69    32  15 

67    44  39 

28 

57    52  13 

71    43  30 

70    19  10 

29 

58    18  21 

73    12  45 

70    59  46 

30 

57    53  10 

73    47  15 

71    36  44 

31 

58    37  43 

74    13  30 

Felruary,  1 

57    58  47 

75    09  45 

73    03  31 

2 

3 

58    22  19 
53    52  25 

76    41  15 
78    53  15 

74    21  37 
76    33  19 

27    03  00 
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Year,  1 7  86. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle, 

Therm  ii 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 

Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 

at  9  morning. 

at  3  afternoon. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

/. 

L. 

P. 

7. 

L.  P. 

January .  17 

10,5 

28 

02 

00 

28 

03  03| 

10,0 

28 

03 

io| 

28 

04  05 

19 





11,0 

28 

04 

05 

28 

03  lOi 

20 

64 

30 

00 

12,0 

28 

02 

024 

28 

01  01 

21 

12^ 

Ditto-  ■ ' 

28 

02  09 

22 



"  ■  • 

.... 

13,0 

Ditto  ■  • . 

28 

01  071 

23 

11,0 

28 

03 

034 

3 

Ditto- 

24 

08 

15 

00 

11,0 

27 

11 

11| 

27 

10  lOy 

25 

11,0 

27 

08 

01 

27 

08  01 

26 

10,0 

27 

07 

061 

27 

05  10} 

27 

.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

27 

04 

02j 

27 

03  01 

28 

9,0 

27' 

06 

1]| 

27 

09  02f 

29 

9,0 

27 

05 

03| 

27 

04    09  - 

30 

9.0 

27 

07 

06± 

27 

07    06i-  . 

31 

9,0 

27 

08 

01 

27 

06    05  ^ 

February,  1 

9,5 

27 

08 

071 

27 

08    0/1-  ^ 

2 

69 

37 

30 

9,0 

27 

08 

01 

27 

07    06} ^ 

3 

9,0  1 

27 

a 

26 
at 

11  09 

t  noon 

10  01 

§  past  1. 

26   07    10|'  ( 

at  7  P.  M.  t 
26    11  02i'^ 

at  midnight.     j  j 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


Variable  :  W.  N.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 

round  by  the  S.  Light  breeze 
V.  andclondy. 

^  Variable  :  S.  S.  E.  toS.  W.-round 
(  by  the  S.  Light  breeze  and  fair, 
C  Variable  :  S.  to  N.  E.  round  by 
I  the  E.  Light  winds  and  Cloudy. 
^  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze 
(     and  fain 

f  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  round  by 
^     E.  Light  winds  and  ditto. 
(  Variable  :  S.  E.  to  W.N.W.  round 
(      by  the  E.  and  the  N.  cloudy. 
^  Variable  :  N.  W,  to  S.  W.  Mo- 
^     derate  and  hazy. 
{  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  Moderate 
(      and  cloudy, 

5  N.N.W.  &  S.W.  round  by  the  W. 
I      Light  breeze  &  cloudy,  with  rain. 

S.  V/.  and  W.  Moderate  and  hazy. 
I  W.  S.  W.  and  W.    Squally  with 
I  rain. 
Variable :    W.  and  W.  N.  W. 
to  S.  E.  round  by  the  S.  Light 
breeze  and  cloudy. 
S.  S.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  round  by 

the  S.  Moderate  with  rain. 
W.  and  VV.  S.  W.  Squalls  and 
hazy. 

r  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Light 
L     winds  and  rain.. 
W.  and  W.  8.  W.   Light  breeze 

and  flight  foa;. 
W.  and  W.  N.  W.    Light  winds 
and  cloudy,  with  rain, 

W.  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  V7.  Mode- 
rate with  rain. 
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Year  J  17  86. 

Latitude, 
South, 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 

West 
by  Lunar 
Distances, 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

February.  4 

58    48  13 

79    20  15 

76    27  02 

27    11  00 

5 
6 

"^8  lO 
ijy     o'j  ivy 

60    36  56 

80    27  45 
82    00  45 

77   20  23 
79  01  29 

59    19  45 

83    42  45 

80    53  27 

7 

8 

58    39  54 

85    01  45 

81    32  13 

.......... 

.  

9 

57    15  04 
56    00  05 

88  12  15 

89  09  15 

84  32  24 

85  25  42 

.......... 

10 

11 

53    47  17 

89    43  45 

86    19  45 



.......... 

12 

53    08  26 
51    17  23 

89    45  45 
89    22  27 

86    20  42 
86    07  01 

.......... 

13 

14 

49    58  05 

88    58  42 

88    20  36 
87    39  18 

86    00  55 

85    15  30 
84    38  40 

15 
16 

48    03  09 

45    23  38 

.......... 

17 

43    26  47 

86    40  48 
86    02  54 
85  ,01  42 

83    27  32 
82    41  02 
81    29  24 

18 

42    19  02 

19 

41    03  45 

20^ 

40    01  19 

83    39  12 

80    03  20 

78    38  39 

17    29  30 

1  21 

39    04  54 

81    49  12 

78   17  27 

77   09  10 

15    39  GO 

1  22 

37    50  47 

1    80    40  42 

77   27  33 

76    27  42 

15    00  30 
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Year,  1786. 


February,  4 


Dip  of 
the  Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


70    11  15 


m 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 

22 


62    15  00 


59    22  30 


Therm, 
observed 

in  the 
cabin,  at 

noon. 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  g  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


D. 

9,5 

8,5 
8,5 
8,0 
7,5 

7,0 
7,5 

8,5 
9,5 
9,5 
9>5 

10,0 

10,5 
11,5 

13,0 

14,0 

15,5 

15,0 

15,5 


at  9  morning. 
/.  L.  P. 
27    01  05 

27  03  01 

27  00  03, 

27  03  01 

27  01  11^ 

27  04  02| 

27    04  09 

27  09  02-1 

27  06  11| 

27  08  01 

27  10  10| 

27    08  01 

27  11  05 

28  01  07| 

28    01  01 
28    01  071 
28    03  034 
DiUo  


at  3  afternoon 
/.    L.  P. 
27    02  06-i 

27  01  11| 

27  01  05 

27  01  11 

27  03  01 

27  04  09 

27    06  llf 

27    09  09 
27    06  Ill- 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


28    02  024 


27  07  06| 

27  09  09 

27  07  06| 

28  01  01 
28  02  0^ 

28  00  06j 

28  02  02| 

28  03  104- 


28    02  024 


Ditto- 


f  Variable  :  N.  to  W.  S.  W.  Fresh 
breeze  and  squally,  with  rain. 
W.  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  round  by 
theW.  Squally. 
I  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  Moderate 

with  rain. 
5  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.   Squally  with 
rain. 

5  S.  W.  Calm ;  afterwards  E.  N.  E. 

andE.  S.E.  Cloudy. 
I  Variable  :  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  W. 

Squalls  and  cloudy. 
I  Variable :  S.  S.  E.  to  S.  W.  round 
\     by  the  S.    Unequal  squalls  and 
I    gloomy,  with  rain. 
{  S.  8.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  Moderate 
^     and  cloudy.  . 

I  Variable  :  S.  W,  to  N.  W.  round 
by  W.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 
(  S.  W.  and  V/.  S.  W.  Unequal 
^  squalls  and  slight  fog. 
j  W.  S.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Light 
^  breeze  with  rain. 
W.  N.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  Squalls 

whh  rain. 
W.  &  S.W.  Fresh  breeze  with  rain. 
1  S.  S.  AV.  and  W.  N.  W..  round  by 
^     theW.  Moderatewitlishghtfog. 
W.  and  S.  V/.    Light  breeze  and 
foggy. 

S.  S.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Light 
breeze  and  thick  fog. 

S.  S.  W.  and  Y/  N.  W.  Mode- 
rate and  cloudy. 

Variable:  8.  Vv".  to  S,  S.  E.  round 
bytheS.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 

Variable:  8.  8.  E.  to  S.  W,  Light 
breeze  and  fair. 


f9Q 
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Year,  178(5. 


Latitude, 
South. 


\  February.  23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

March,  1 
1 

3 
4 
5 
6 


9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 
19 
20 
21 


36    42  12 


36    37  45 


35    29  12 


33    40  02 


32    32  44 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 
79    45  42 


75    57  45 


77    08  45 


79   19  00 


81    39  00 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N°  18. 


D.    M.  S. 

76    30  36 


79    06  22 


81    42  11 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


75    44  51 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.  M.  S, 
14    49  00 


15    20  00 


15    20  00 


15     13  00 


14    00  00 
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February.2'i 
24 

25 

20 
27 
28 

March.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
1/ 
18 

19 
20 
■21 

VOL.  II. 


D.    M.  S. 


56    00  00 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


D. 

15,0 

14,0 

15,0 

15,5 
16,5 
16,0 
16,0 
16,5 
16,0 
15,0 
15,0 
15,5 

16,0 

17,0 
16,0 

15,0 
15,0 
15,0 
15,5 
15,0 
14,5 
14,5 
14,5 

15,0 
15,0 
15,0 
16,0 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon, 


at  g  morning 
/.    L.  P. 
28    01  071 

28    02  024 

Ditto- • 

28    01  07 
Ditto ...... 

28    Ol  01 
28    02  024 
28    03  03 
Ditto  

28'  02  02i 
28    01  07- 


28    01  07^ 


28  02  09 

28  01  071 

28  03  10^ 

28  05  064- 


at  3  afternoon, 
/.    L.  P. 
28    01  01 

28    02  024 


28    01  01 

28  02  02-i 
28    03    03 1 

28  02  02| 
28  01  071 
........  ^. 


28    01  071- 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


28    02  024 


28    03  104 


28    04  05 


28    05  064 


Si  andS.  S.W.  Moderate  and  fair. 

Variable  :    S.  S.  W.  to    S.  S.  E. 
round  by  the  S.  Liglit  breeze 
and  cloudy. 
^  Variable  :    S.  to   S.  W.  Light 
C     winds  and  fair, 

S.W.  and  S.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

S.  and  S.  S.W.  Calm  and  foggy. 

S.  and  S.W.  Calm  and  fair. 

S.  and  S.  S.W.  Moderate  and  fair. 

S.  S.  W.  Calm  and  fair. 

Ditto. 

S  .S.  W.  and  S.W.Light  winds  &  fair. 

S.  S.W.  and  W.  Moderate  and  fair. 

S.W.  Light  winds  and  foggy. 
5S.S.W.  and  S.W.  Light  breeze 
(-     and  fair. 

Ditto. 

5  S.W.  and  W.  S.W.  Light  breeze 
i     and  foggy. 
Ditto. 

S.  S.W.  and  W.  S.  W.  Fair. 
S.andS.S.W-Lig^twinds&cloudy. 

Ditto. 

N.  &:  N.E.  Light  winds  and  foggy. 
Ditto,  and  hazy. 

N.  andN.W.  Moderate  with  rain. 

S.  and  S.S.E.  Lightwinds &foggy. 
5  S.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.  Calm  and 
i  cloudy. 

)  Variable  :    W.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  E. 

;     Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 

)  S.W.  and  S.  S.W.  Fresh  breeze 

and  hazy. 
1  Variable  :    S.   to  S.  S.  E.  Fresh 
'     breeze  and  cloudy. 

2 


£98 
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Year,  1786. 


March. 


April. 


11 

23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
1 


4 


Latitude 
Soutli. 


8 


10 
11 
12 

13 


Z>.  ikf.  S. 

31  28  53 

30  31  05 

29  47  55 

29  12  14 

28  34  37 

27  52  45 

27  33  25 

27  17  10 

27  08  33 

26  59  26 

27  06  14 


27  07  06 

27  07  00 

27  10  36 

5       27  04  21 

27  02  44 

26  57  17 


27    08  29 


27  09  42 

27  08  42 

26  26  02 

25  04  49 

23  19  11 


Longitude 
West  by- 
Estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

83  52  30 

86  08  30 

87  56  24 
89  49  54 
91  33  24 
94  04  54 

96  41  24 

98  47  24 

100  36  54 

102  43  54 

104  49  09 

10^  15  09 

109  23  24 

111  14  24 

111  45  24 

111  53  54 

112  35  54 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 


D.  M.  S. 

85  44  57 

87  28  00 

89  00  54 

90  36  57 
92  51  54 

95  13  01 

97  05  04 

99  01  27 

101  01  28 

1 03  03  02 

105  13  56 

107  18  58 

109  00  04 

109  J9  42 

109  12  05 


113    39    54       111    00  34 


114  25  24 

111  58  25 

111  56  07 

111  48  22 


111    55  07 


1 1 1  54  10 
111     54  21 


Longitude 

West 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 


D.  M.  S. 


85  31  52 

87  07  35 

88  53  53 
90  24  30 


107    07  52 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


10    40  00 


9 

33 

00 

9 

22 

30 

7 

55 

00 

7 

56 

00 

7 

52 

00 

7 

56 

30 

7 

14 

00 

7 

11 

30 

7 

57 

00 

5    28  30 


5    09  00 


3  54  30 

4  00  00 

4    02  00 
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Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


March.  22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

31 

April.  1 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


52  56  15 

53  00  00 


10 
11 

12 

13 


52    07  30 


54    03  45 


D. 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  at  3  in  the  afternoon. 


at  9  morning. 
/.'    L.  P. 


17,0 

28 

05 

064 

28 

04 

05 

17,0 

.  28 

04 

05 

28 

03 

10| 

18,0 

28 

03 

03| 

28 

02 

09 

18,0 

28 

03 

03f 

28 

03 

03| 

18,0 

28 

04 

05 

28 

04 

05 

18,5 

28 

05 

064 

28 

05 

004 

19.0 

Ditto  ■  • ' 

28 

04 

19.0 

28 

04 

111 

28 

04 

05 

.19,5 

28 

04 

05 

28 

03 

3  9.5 

Ditto . ' ' 

28 

04 

05 

28 

04 

11^- 

28 

05 

28 

04 

115- 

3 

21,0 

Ditto-  ■ ' 

28 

04 

05 

28 

03 

03j 

28 

02 

00 

21,5 

28 

02 

09 

28 

02 

024 

22,5 

28 

01 

01 

28 

01 

01 

21,0 

28 

-02 

09 

28 

02 

024 

21,0 

28 

01 

01 

27 

11 

05 

21,0 

Ditto-  - ' 

28 

01 

01 

21,0 

20,0 

28 

04 

05 

28 

03 

104 

20,0 

28 

04 

05 

20,0 

28 

04 

05 

28 

03 

034 

at  3  afternoon' 
/.    L.  P. 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


S.  and  S.  E.   iFrc^Jj  breeze  and 
cloudy. 

Variable:  S.  tOjE.  S.  E.  Moderate 

and  hazy. 
Ditto,  and  slight  fog. 
E.  S.E.  &  S.  E.  Moderate  &c  cloudy. 
Ditto. 

S.  E.  &  E.  Light  breeze  &  fair. 
E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze,  with 

squalls  and  rain. 
Ditto,  and  cloudy. 
Ditto. 

S,  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze 

and  fair. 
E.  S.  E.  Moderate  and  cloudy. 
E.  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Unequal 

squalls  and  hazy. 
Variable :  E.  to  N.  E.'  Moderate 

and  cloudy. 
N.  E.  and  N.  N.W.  round  by  the  N. 

Light  breeze  with  rain. 
N.  N.  W.and  N.  W.  Light  winds 

and  cloudy. 
N.  N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W  Fresh 

breeze  and  cloudy. 
Variable :  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  S.  E. 

round  by  S.  Light  winds  and  rain. 
Variable:  S.  E.  toN.  E.  round  by 

the  E.  Light  winds  and  cloudy, 

with  rain. 
Variable :  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  round  by 

the  E.  Light  winds  and  cloudy. 
S.  E.  &  E.  S.  E.  Moderate  Sc  fair. 
S.  S.  E.  &  S.  E.  Light  winds  &  fair. 
S.  &  S.  E.  Light  breeze  &  cloudy. 
S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and 

fair. 


'Mill  I 
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Year,  1786. 


April. 


May. 


14 
15 

16 

18 
19 

20 

2,1 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Latitude 
South. 


D. 

ikr. 

S. 

21 

50 

30 

20 

39 

02 

19 

05 

20 

17 

32 

49 

16 

03 

05 

14 

12 

07 

12 

13 

40 

10 

10 

52. 

8 

22 

42 

6 

40 

34 

5 

28 

41 

4 

20 

16 

3 

20 

00 

2 

14 

44 

1 

00 

21 

North. 

0  11  40 

1  36  59 

2  54  46 

4  03  22' 

5  09  59 

5  45.  52 

6  09  52 

7  04  28 

8  16  54 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  IS. 

Longitude 
We^t  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation 
of  the 

Compass 
East. 

D.  M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

M. 

Ill  37 

28 

Ill 

56 

57 

4 

00 

00 

111  31 

01 

112 

02 

25 

00 

111  39 

43 

112 

14 

3.4 

4 

38 

00 

1 12  04 

IQ 

112 

54 

05 

4 

19 

00 

112  22 

19 

113 

09 

10 

.    0    0    ......  . 

4 

10 

00 

112  26 

49 

113 

18 

54 

 •  •  • . 

4 

08 

00 

112  33 

40 

113 

30 

38 

113    08  56 

4 

19 

00 

112  38 

37 

113 

50 

33 

113    35  57 

3 

58 

30 

112  57 

49 

114 

10 

47 

113    42  02 

A 

06 

00 

113  16 

19 

114 

59 

13 

114    31  03 

30 

113  41 

10 

115 

45 

28 

3 

30 

00 

114  24 

55 

116 

53 

43 

2 

54 

30 

115  10 

13 

118 

07 

44 

.......... 

2 

04 

00 

115  44 

52 

118 

39 

57 

a    t   0    0    a    0    «   .    >  • 

Id 

ou 

00 

116  21 

55 

.  119 

05 

33 

3 

47 

00 

116,  47 

01 

119 

09 

49 

.......... 

3 

50 

00 

117  18 

28 

iip. 

28 

58 

4 

OS 

00 

118  01 

52 

120 

18 

04 

119    38  50 

4 

28 

30 

118  43 

10 

121 

03 

44 

121    12  42 

% 

47 

30 

119  10 

25 

121 

33 

27 

121     46  09 

2 

39 

30 

119  22 

49 

121 

24 

31 

3 

25 

00 

119  37 

16 

3 

40 

00 

120  20 

52 

122 

11 

31 

122    32  26 

3 

14 

00 

121  OS 

52 

123 

20 

45 

3 

49 

00 
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Year,  1/86, 


April  14 
15 

IS 

18 

10 

20 

21 
22 

23 

24- 

25 
26 

2% 

28 

30 


Dip  of  the 
Needle, 


D.    M.  S. 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


35  52  45 
33    30  00 


27    18  45 


D. 

21,0 

21,0 
21,5 

22,0 

21,5 
22,0 

22,5 

23,0 
23,5 

24,0 

23,5 

24,5 
24,5 

24,5 

24,0 
23,5 
23,5 

23,5 
24,0 

24,5 
24,5 
25,0 
25,0 
25,,0 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


at  g  morning. 

/.    L.  P. 

28    03  lOi 

Ditto  

28    04  05 


Ditto  • 


28    03  104 

Ditto.  ..... 

28    02  og 

28  03  03i 
28    02  og 


Ditto  ■ 


28    02  02j 

28  03  03^ 
Ditto ...... 

28    02  09 

Ditto  -  ■  

Ditto  ■  . 

28    02  02| 

28  01  0/1 
Ditto  ■  ...... 

28  02  02j 
Diito ...... 

Ditto  •  • 

DiftO'  ■"•  ■ 
28    02  eg 


at  3  afternoon. 

/.    L.  P. 

28    03  03f 

Ditto  -  ....  . 
Ditto ..... 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


Ditto ...... 

28  02  09 
28    01  071 

28    02  02-i 

Ditto  

28    01  071 

Ditto  

28    02  02-j 

Ditto ...... 

28    01  074 


28    02  02| 


Ditto ...... 

28  01  07^ 
28.  01  01 


Ditto  ■  ■  .  • 
Ditto  ■  ■■  • 


{  ai 


Ditto .  • 
Ditto  ■  ■ 


28    01  074 


28    01  01 


28    01  07- 


f  S.  E.  and  S,  S.  E.  Light  breeze 
i     and  fair. 

S.  E.  and  E.  Cloudy. 
rE.  and  E.  N.  E.    Squalls  and 
\  cloudy. 
r  N.  E;  and  E,  N.  E,  Moderate  and 
1  hazy. 

J  E.  N,  E.  and  N.  £.  Light  breeze 
\     and  cloudy. 

N.  E.  and  E.  Moderate  and  hazy, 
r  E.  N.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Moderate 
\     and  cloudy. 

Ditto. 

E.  and  E.  S.E.  Moderate  and  fair. 
E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.    Light  breeze 
and  fair. 

S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.    Light  breeze 

and  fair. 
E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  Ditto. 
Ditto. 

S.  E,  and  E.  S.  E;  Light.breeze 

and  cloudy. 
Ditto. 

E.  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  Ditto. 

Ditto,  and  fair. 
r  S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.   Light  breeze 
\     and  cloudy. 

Ditto,  and  liazy. 
r  E,  S.  E.  and  S.  E.    Lioht  winds. 
i     and  cloudy. 

r  S.  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Light  winds 
\     and  fair. 

(■Variable:  S..  E.  to  N.  round,  by 
(     the  E.  Calm  and  hazy. 
^E.  and  E.  N.  E.     Squalls-  and 
i  cloudy. 

J  Variable  :  N.  E.-to  S.  E.  round  by 
\     the  E.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 
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Year,  1786. 

Latitude 
North. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances, 

Variation  of 
tlie  Compass 
East. 

X/.    IVi,  o. 

XV.    iu*  o. 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

M. 

5'. 

D.  M. 

May. 

8 

9    24  58 

121    42"  37 

124    11  20 

.... 

.  ... 

• 

3  30 

00 

9 

10    43  33 

122    53  07 

125    57  15 

. , . . 

.... 

4  04 

00 

lU 

11    50  55 

124    07  52 

127    23  33 

3  57 

00 

T  I 

13    32  01 

125     15  22 

128    45  57 

1  o 

14    45  S6 

126    18  22 

130    08  04 

3  53 

00 

l6    28  11 

127    33  22 

131     30  32 

u 

18  09  29 

128    51  22 

133    00  53 

... 

. . .. 

15 

19    14  16 

130    23  22 

134    45  37 

5  51 

00 

16 

19    49  15 

131    57  07 

136    10  18 

... 



8  17 

00 

17 

20    01  07 

133    22  46 

137    33  30 

. . . , 

8  20 

00 

18 

20    00  19 

135    08  31 

139    21  05 

8  18 

00 

19 

20    00  40 

137    02  31 

141    18  47 

8  11 

00 

20 

jy    0^  vo 

loo      0\J  yJi. 

142    58  01 

141 

50 

08 

8  27 

00 

21 

L\J        00  ±<J 

1  An     9  R  4f) 
J, '±v./     ^0  <±*-/ 

144    49  18 

143 

56 

00 

22 

20    05  02 

142    28  46 

146    43  29 

146 

24 

50 

8  45 

00 

23 

20    04  29 

144    15  46 

148    32  51 

148 

18 

32 

24 

20    44  50 

146    16  16 

150    39  59 

8  08 

00 

25 

20    57  28 

148    20  01 

13^     Oji  LZ 

9  33 

00 

26 

20    59  11 

150    14  01 

154    48  55 

9  27 

00 

27 

20    59  54 

152    05  01 

150    oO  50 

9  28 

00 

28 

20    48  51 

153    18  30 

157    43  53^ 

9  15 

00 

29 

20    32  57 

154    27  30 

158    42  42 

30 

31 

21     14  36 

159    24  30 

160    06  57 

8  32 

00 

June. 

1 

22    54  48 

159  59  00 

160    37  44 

160 

16 

25 

9  34 

CO 

2 

24    48  28 

160    00  45 

160    48  11 

160 

34 

24 

9  27 

00 

3 

26    29  17 

160    17  30 

161    23  19 

101 

21 

34 

11  00 

00 
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Year,  1786. 


10 
H 

12 
13 

14 

15 
1§ 

17 
18 
19 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
1 


.Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Therm. in        Nairne's  Barometer, 
the  cabin,'  observed 
observed        at  9      the  morning, 

at  noon.  and  at  3  in  the  afternoon. 


D.    M.  S. 


10  11  15 
5    30  00 


D. 

25,0 

23,5 

22,5 
22,5 
21,5 
20,5 

20,0 

19,5 
19.0 

19;0 

19,5 
20,0 

20,0 

20,0 
20,5 
20,5 
20,5 
20,0 
20,5 
20,5 

21,0 

21,5 
21,5 

22,0 
22,0 
22,0 
24,5 


at  9  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 

28  02  02 
28  02  09 
Ditio 

Ditto  

28  03  03- 
28    03  lOi 


Ditto- 

Ditto  ■ 
Ditto- 

Ditto- 


28  04  05 
28    03  lOi 

28    03  03| 

28    03  10^. 

Ditto  

28    04  11| 

Ditto  

28    04  05 

Ditto  

28    03  lOy 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  


at  3  afternoon. 
/.    L.  P. 


28  01 

074 

Ditto .  •  - 

28  02 

024 

S 

Ditto  -  •  • 

28  02 

09 

Ditto  -  •  ' 

28  03 

03| 

Ditto-  -  - 

Ditto-  ■  • 

Ditto  -  •  ■ 

Ditto-  -  • 

28  02 

09 

28  03 

03f 

28  03 

104 

28  04 

05 

Ditto  -  -  - 

28  03 

03| 

Ditto  ■  ■  ■ 

Ditto  -  ■  ■ 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


28    04  05 


28    05  06^ 


28    06  071 


28    04  11^ 


Ditto  

Ditto  

28    02  09 

28  03  lOj- 

28  04  11| 

28  05  06i 

28  06  01 


E.  &  N.  E.  Light  winds  &  cloudy. 
^  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze 
C     and  cloudy; 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  and  hazy. 
Ditto.  Moderate. 
)  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Fresh  breeze 
and  cloudy. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

I  N.  E.  and  E.  Light  breeze  and 
hazy. 
E  &  E.  N.  E.  Ditto. 
Ditto,  and  cloudy, 
E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  breexe  and 

cloudy. 
Ditto. 

E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Ditto,  a  little  cloudy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto,  and  hazy. 

E.  &  E.  N.  E,  Moderate  &  cloud)'. 
Ditto,  with  rain. 

E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze  and 
cloudy. 

E.  N.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Light  breeze, 

with  squalls  and  rain. 
E.  N.  E.  Moderate  and  fair. 
E.  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  winds 

and  fair. 

E.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  "Moderate  and 
cloudy. 

E.  N.  E.  and  E.   Moderate,  whh 

squalls  and  rain. 
E.  and  E  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and 

cloudy. 


1 1  t  - 


M 
l:!iM(||:j 


Ipij 
fillfj 


'■'ii;::,:- 
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Year^  1786. 


June. 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude 
AVest  by 
Estimation. 


B.    M.  S. 

4  1    28    02  55 

29  10  41 

30  47  01 

32  l6  31 

33  54  48 

34  57  45 

35  40  51 


10 


]  1 


36    58  33 


12       38    01  00 


D.    M.  S. 

l60    30  30 

l60  29  21 
l60  04  51 
159  43  21 
159  12  51 
158  52  12 
158    32  12 

158  12  57 
157    52  03 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N°  18. 


13 

14 
15 

16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

21 

22 
23 


39    13    00       157    19  03 


41  06  og 

43  12  07 

45  01  01 

46  45  34 
48  21  49 

50  05  38 

51  53  05 

53  20  26 

55  43  27 

57  45  55 


156  17  33 

155  13  03 

153  25  03 

151  43  03 

150  38  33 

J  49  34  03 

148  31  03 

147  41  15 

145  37  36 

143  54  48 


D.  M.  S. 

161  27  31 

161  32  46 

160  56  37 

160  16  05 

160  06  03 

159  13  07 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar  _ 
Diftances. 


D.    M.  S. 

161    20  28 


158 

01 

09 

155 

57 

49 

155 

16 

56 

153 

23 

27 

151 

36 

11 

150 

04 

09 

149 

01 

02 

147 

50 

05 

147 

05 

02 

145  45  00 
144    10  51 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East.  . 


D.  M,  S. 

10  57  00 

1 1  30  00 

11  44  00 

12  08  00 
12  40  00 


147    50  06 


23  32  00 

24  58  00 
23    25  00 
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Year,  1786. 

Jime.  4 
d 

'  6 

■  7 
8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

20 

21 

22 
23 

VOL  ,  I  j[  . 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M,  S. 


Therm,  ill 

the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


D. 
21,0 

20,5 

20,5 

20,5 

20,0 

19,5 

19,0 

16,5 

16,5 

16,5 

15,5 
13,5 

12,0 

11,0 
11,5 
10,0 

9>5 

10,0 

9,5 
10,0 


Naune's  Barometer, 

obsei-ved 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


at  g  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 

28    03  104 

Ditto  

28    03  03 
28    03  104 

Ditto  

28  05  06i- 
Ditto  

28    04  05 
28    04  \li 


at  3  afternoon 
/,     L.  P. 


Ditto- 


28    05  06i- 


28  03  03| 

28  02  09 

28  03  03| 

28  03  lOf 

28  05  O6J- 

28  04  lU 

28  04  05 


28  03  10| 
28    01  07^^ 

Ditto ...... 

Ditto-  ■ ...  . 
27    10  lOi 
Ditto  

27    09  09 

27     11  05 


02  02j 


DHfo- 


28    04  llf 


28  02  024 

28  01  01 

28  01  071 

28  00  06| 

27  10  lOi- 

27  10  03| 

27  10  03 

27  11  llf 

23  02  02-. 

Diito  


f  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze 
^     and  cioudy. 

j  Variable  :  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  round 
(     by  the  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
(  Variable:  E.  S. E.  to S. S.  W. round 
I      by  the  S.    Moderate  and  cloudy. 
^  Variable;  S.  S.  W.  toS.  W.  Light 
\     breeze  and  cloudy  with  rain. 
^  S.  W.  and  S.  S,  E.  round  by  the  S. 
I      Tsloderate  and  foggy. 
C  Variable:  S.S.W.to  N.  W.  round 
I     by  the  W.  Light  breezewith  rain, 
C  Variable  :  N.  to  S.  S.  E.  round  by 
C      W.    Light  winds  and  foggy. 
Variable:  S.  to  S.W.  and  E.N.  E. 
round  by  the  E.    Light  breeze 
(     and  foggy. 
Variable :   E.  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  and 
S.  W.  round  by  the  S.  Light 
winds  and  foggy. 
S.  and  S.  S.  W.    Light  breeze  and 

foggy- 

Ditto. 

S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  Light  breeze 
and  rain. 

W.  and  N.  W.  Squally  and  rain. 

W.  N.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  Mode- 
rate with  rain,  and  cloudy. 

W.  and  S.  W.  Moderate  and  hazy. 

W.  N.  V/.  and  W.  S.  W.  Light 
i      breeze  and  cloudy. 
{  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.   Light  winds 
t      and  hazy. 

Variable :  W.  to  S.  S.E-  round  by 
I  S.  Light  breeze  and  slight  fog. 
{  S,  S.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Moderate  and 
(  cloudy. 


f  ^  i' 
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iiiii 


ll||li'H^..i 

"illi 


Year,  ij8o. 

Latitude, 
North. 

1 

Longitude 

vv  Cat  uy 

Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    M.  S. 

Z).    M.  S, 

D.    M.  S. 

D.  M.  S, 

Z>.    M.  S. 

June,  24 

59    22  43 

141    50  54 

143    35  45 

25 

59    28  49 

141    22  12 

142    38  54 

31  "  30  00 

20 

A'i  "^"^ 

oy    -^1  ^J*^ 

142    42  37 

31    24  00 

■1'7 

59    18  48 

142    19  00 

142    44  29 

31    00  00 

28 

59    19  32 

142    36  15 

142    46  15 

20 

59    20  05 

141    58  45 

30 

58    54  00 

141    37  18 

141    45  52 

140    56  59 

25    30  00 

50    07  12 

140    55  48 

141    26  26 

2 

58    38  10 

140    15  58 

140     Jo  4^ 

ZO     00  UU 

3 

58    42  52 

1 39    59  03 

139    58  01 

139    55  00 

'  •  

4 

- 

,    ,  5 

 ••••• 

.......... 

0 

7 

.......... 

.......... 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

T4 

27  00  00 

f  r  0  m  t  li  e  m  e  1"  i  d  i  a  n . 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year, 

1786. 

Dip  of  the 
Needle. 

Therm,  in 
tlie  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 

Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  Q  in  the  morning, 
and  at  3  in  tlie  afternoon. 

r 

at  9  morning. 

at  3  afternoon. 

JJ.     M.  O. 

JJ. 

/. 

L. 

P. 

/. 

L.  P. 

June, 

24 

10,5 

27 

11 

Ill 

27 

11  05 

AO 

11,0 

m 
Ui 

Oft 

(Y>      CiO  ' 

26 

1 1,0 

27 

10 

27 

10  03| 

27 

11,5 

27 

08 

01 

27 

08  OOy 

28 

10,5 

27 

10 

03| 

27 

10  \0\ 

29 

11,0 

27 

11 

05 

27 

11  llf 

30 

  .... 

10,0 

28 

01 

071 

28 

02  09 

JuJv. 

1 

10,5 

28 

03 

23 

04  05 

2 

11,0 

28 

02 

02i- 

3 

10,5 

27 

10 

03| 

  •  •  • 

4 

10,0 

5 

0 

11,0 

11,0 

1 

7 

11,5 

8 

11,5 

9 

1J,5 

10 

11,0 

31 

11,0 

12 

10,5 

13 

11,0 

-:  14 

11,0 

Winds^  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


S  E.  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze 
'     and  rain. 

(Variable:  S.  and  S.W.  to  S.  E, 
I  round  by  the  S.  Foggy. 
(  Variable  :  S.E.  to  VV.N.W.  round 
t  by  the  S.  Light  winds  and  foggy. 
(  Variable:W.N.W.toE.N.E.round 
(  by  the  N.  Light  winds  &  cloudy. 
K  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and 
C  rain. 

(  Variable :  E.  to  S.W.  round  by  the  S. 
t    Light  winds  and  cloudy  with  rain. 

S.  and  S.S.  W.  Liglit  winds  and  rain. 
( Variable  :  S.  to  W.  S.  W.  and 
I  W.N.W,  Lightwindsandfoggy. 
C  W.  S.  W.  and  S.W.  Light  winds 
(     and  cloudy. 

W.and  W.N.W.  Light  winds  &fair. 
(  W.  N.W.  and  N.W,  Light  breeze 
(     and  fair.  ^ 
^  W.  N.W.  and  W.  Moderate  and 
\  cloudy. 

{  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Light  winds  and 
I  foggy. 

N.E.andN.  Light  winds  and  fair. 
( N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Calm  and 
I  foggy. 

S.W.  Light  winds  and  cloudy. 
{  Variable  :  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  round  by 
(     the  E.  Calm  and  foggy. 

N.E.  and  E.  Light  winds  and  foggy. 

N.E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Ditto. 
^Variable:  N.E.  to.  S.W.  round 
<    by  the  E.    Light  breeze  and 
^    slight  fog. 

^  Variable  :  N.  E.  to  S.W.  round  by 
\     the  E.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1786. 


-  July.. 


August. 


15 

16 

17  ^ 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
1 

2 
3 
4 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.    M.  S. 


58  20  16 

58  19  02 

57  59  29 

57  44  50 


5 

57 

17  ■ 

17 

138 

26 

19 

6 

57 

20 

-  08 

138 

20 

19 

7 

56 

30 

17 

137 

05 

19 

8 

1  55 

41 

40 

136 

27 

19 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 


139  59  55 

139  54  13 

139  51  49 

139  08  49 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  18. 


D.    M.  S. 


138  39  36 
137  29  10 
136    48  05 


Longitude 

'.'  est 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.  M.  S. 


26    55  00 


25    47  00 


26 

43 

00 

26 

50 

00 

26 

45 

00 

26 

48 

00 

26 

34 

00 

25 

00 

00 

25 

07 

00 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


July.  15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

it 

24 

25 

^26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 

August.  1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


D. 

11,0 

lljO 
11,0 

11,0 
10,5 

10,0 

10,5 

10,0 
11,0 

10,5 

10,5 
10,5 

11,5 
10,5 

9,5 


at  9  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 


28    01  07^ 


at  3  afternoon. 
/.    L.  P 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


r  Variable :  W.  to  N.  E.  round  by 
\    the  N.    Light  winds  and  hazy, 

W.  Moderate  and  cloudy. 
C  Variable :  S.  W.  to W.  N.  W.  round 
(     by  the  W.  Light  breeze  &  foggy. 
^  E.  and  E.  N.  E.    Moderate  and 
}_     cloudy  with  rain. 

E.  N.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Ditto. 

Variable:  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  round 
by  the  E.    Light  breeze  and 
slight  fog. 
r  W.  N.  W.  and  W.    Light  winds 
L    and  cloudy  with  rain. 

W.&W.  N.W.  Moderate  and  fair, 
r  Variable :  W.  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  round 
L  by  the  N.  Light  winds  &  cloudy. 
^  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  Light  winds  and 
^  hazy. 

W.S.W.&W.  Moderate  and  fair. 
^  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  Moderate  and 
\     cloudy  witlr  rain. 

E.  &  E.  S.  E.  Light  airs  and  rain. 
(  N.  E.  and  E.  Light  breeze  and 
(     cloudy,  with  rain. 

Ditto. 

W.  N.  W.   Light  breeze. 

Y\^.  N.  W.    Light  airs  and  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
C  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  W.  Light  airs 
/     and  fair. 

W.  Light  airs  ai-;d  hazy. 
(  Variable :    E.  to  S.  S.  W.  round 
[     by  the  S.    Light  airs. 

E.    Light  airs  and  foggy. 

W.  N.  W.    Light  airs  and  fair. 

N.  W.  Diito. 

W.  Lijrht  breeze  and  fair. 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1 7  86. 


Augicst. 


September, 


Latitude, 
North. 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 


D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

31. 

S. 

9 

54 

47 

24 

135 

49 

04 

136 

09 

03 

10 

54 

21 

12 

135 

08 

04 

135 

42 

36 

11 

54 

09 

48 

135 

22 

34 

135 

49 

15 

12 

54 

01 

48 

136 

14 

10 

1 3 

53 

59' 

28 

136 

05 

31 

14 

53 

49 

26 

135 

40 

31 

136 

18 

51 

15 

53 

50 

14 

135 

51 

46 

136 

08 

25 

16 

53 

20 

50 

136 

31 

31 

136 

53 

44 

17 

53 

15 

08 

136 

26 

16 

136 

41 

15 

18 

52 

34 

23 

134 

29 

16 

136 

46 

26 

19 

52 

06 

58 

133 

59 

31 

134 

03 

53 

20 

5 1 

39 

<?  1 
0 1 

133 

Q  A 

0  1 

41 

24 

21 

52 

01 

41 

132 

'i9 

31 

133 

07 

23 

22 

52 

15 

17 

131 

55 

31 

23 

51 

48 

08 

132 

31 

16 

131 

52 

36 

24 

51 

02 

03 

162 

05 

07 

131 

39 

49 

25 

49 

56 

21 

131 

09 

07 

130 

24 

34 

26 

49 

22 

22 

130 

49 

01 

129 

58 

01 

27 

49 

00 

58 

131 

10 

01 

28 

48 

34 

32 

130 

07 

31 

128 

57 

33 

29 

48 

36 

07 

129 

23 

01 

127 

51 

03 

30 

48 

31 

29 

129 

21 

22 

127 

54 

11 

31 

48 

11 

05 

129 

34 

52 

127 

58 

18 

1 

46 

37 

23 

128 

23 

22 

127 

00 

35 

2 

45 

55 

12 

127 

54 

52 

"126 

35 

41 

3 

45 

55 

50 

127 

55 

28 

126 

38 

29 

Longitude 

West 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


137    01  51 


127  00  55 
126    59  19 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


23 

39 

00 

23 

16 

00 

22 

26 

00 

21 

20 

00 

20 

58 

00 

19 

30 

00 

21 

20 

00 

19 

47 

00 

19 

47 

00 

20    00  00 


19    12  00 


17  28  00 

17  28  00 

16  55  00 

16  35  00 

16  20  00 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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Year,  1785. 


August.  Q 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
'  25 
26 

27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


September.  1 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


B.    M.  S. 


Therm, 
in  tlie  ca- 
bin, ob- 
served at 
noon. 


D. 


l6,0 

15,5 
15,0 

14,5 

15,0 
14,5 

14,5 

15,0 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  g  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks, 


at  g  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 


28    01  01 


28    03  03-' 


28    02  Of) 


Ditto- 


28    01  071 

28   02  02-;;- 

28    04  ■  1 1 1 

Dlito  


at  3  afternoon 
/.    L.  P. 


28  01  01 

28  03  03| 

28  02  og 

Ditto  •  • 

28  01  071 

28  02  09 

28  04  11 1- 

82  04  05 


W.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

W.  N.W.  Fresh  breeze  and  foggy, 

N.  N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 

Ditto. 

S.  Light  airs  and  foggy. 
S.  and  E.  S.  E.  Thick  fog. 
E.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 
Ditto. 

N.  E.  Light  airs  and  hazy. 
N.  W.  Light  breeze  and  fair, 
N.W.  and  S.  W.  Light  winds  and 
hazy- 

N.  W.  &  W.  Light  breeze  &  fair. 

W.  &  S.  S.  W.  Fresh  breeze  &  fair. 

S.  &  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  hazy. 

S.  E.  Strong  gale  and  foggy, 

W.  N,  W.  Light  breeze  &  foggy. 

W.  N.  W.    Light  breeze  and  fair. 

E.  S.  E.  Light  airs  and  fog^y. 

Variable :  N.  toE.S.E.  and  in  whirl- 
winds to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass.   Light  winds  :  stormy. 
"  Variable  :  W.  to  N.  E.  round  by 
.    'the  N.  Light  breeze  and  foggy. 
■  Variable :  N.E.  to  W.  N.  W.  round 
by  the  N.  Light  breeze  &  cloudy. 

Variable:  W.N.W.  to  S.S.E,  round 
by  the  S.  Light  breeze  and 
foggy. 

S.  and  S.  W.    Calm  and  cloudy. 
Variable:    V/.  S.  Vv^  lo  N.  W. 

L^nequal  squalls. 
W.  to  W.  N.W.  Light  breeze  and  I 

fair. 

Variable:  S.  W.  to  S.  E.  round  by 
the  S.  Calm  and  fair. 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1786. 


Septemler.  4 

5 

6 
7 


Latitude, 
North. 


9 
10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
IS 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Z>,    M.  S. 

44    42  22 

43    00  47 

41    22  20 

40    48  29 

39    51  11 

38    59  10 

38    10  46 

37    01  28 

37    02  49 

36    38  34 

3d    55  08 


Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 

128    09  46 

128    09  16 

128    07  00 

128    21  46 

128    24  10 

127    54  55 

124  40  31 

127    07  31 

125  28  46 
124  52  31 
124    45  31 


Longitude 
West  by  tlie 
Time  keeper 
N°  18. 


D.    M.  S. 

126  58  15 

127  01  44 

127  23  04 
127    26  27 


126  30  47 

125  02  19 

124  06  58 

123  57  23 


Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


124    30  41 


D.  M.  S. 
16  '  14  00 

15    26  00 

15  35  00 
14    00  00 


11   47  00 


11   39  00 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


SOS- 


Year,  1786. 


SeptemlirA 


5 

6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 
21 

22 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.   M.  S. 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


D. 

15,0 

14,5 

14,0 
14,0 

14,5 

15,0 
15,5 

15,0 
15,0 
14,0 
14,5 
14,5 


14,5 
15,0 
15,0 
14,0 
15,0 
15,5 
15,5 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


at  9  morning. 
/.  L.  P. 
28    04  05 


2S    03  €3| 


Diito  ■ 
Ditto  ■ 


28    02  09 

28    01  01 
28    01  071 

Ditto  

DittO' ..... 
Ditto ...... 

Ditto  

Ditto  


at  3  afternoon. 
/.    L.  P. 

28    03  031^ 


Ditto  ■ 

Ditto- 
Ditto  • 


28    01  071 

28    01  01 
28    01  071 

Ditto  

28    01  01 


28    00  06^ 


28    01  01 


28    00  06^ 


1 


r  Variable  :  S,  S.W.  to  N.  round 
L     by  the  W.  Moderate  and  fair. 
N.  and  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and 
cloudy. 

N.  &N,N.W.  Moderate  and  foggy. 
Ditto. 

Variable  :  N.N  E.  to  N.W.  round 
by  the  N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 

N.  and  N.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and 
cloudy. 

N.N.W.&W.Lightwinds&foggy. 
W.  and  N.W.  Light  breeze  and 
foggy. 

N.W.  and  N.  Fine  breeze  and 

slight  fog. 
N.  N.W.  and  N.W.  Light  breeze 

and  foggy. 
Variable  :  N.W.  to  N.N.E.  round 

by  the  N.  Light  breeze  and  hazy. 
W.  and  W.S.W.  Light  winds  and 

slight  fog. 
W.  S.W.  and  W.  Light  breeze 

and  fair. 

Variable  :  S.  to  E.  S,  E.  Gusts  of 

wind  and  fair. 
Variable  :  S.  E.  to  S.W.  round  by 

the  S.  Moderate  and  fair. 
S.W.  and  W.  S.W.  Moderate  and 

cloudy  with  rain. 
Variable  :  N.  N.  E.  to  W.  N.W. 

round  byN.  Light  breeze  &fair. 
S.W.  and  S.  E.  round  by  the  S. 

Moderate  and  fair. 
Variable  :    N.  Vv^  to  W.  S.  W. 

Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Variable:  VV.  S.W.  to  S.  E.  round 

by  the  8.  Light  winds  and  fair. 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1786 

Latitude, 
North. 

IjOngitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 

West, 
by  Lunar 
Distances. 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

_ 

D 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 

S. 

n 

M 

c 

SeptembtT. 

OA 

•  • 

•  •  '  • 

11 

57 

00 

25 

36 

45 

47 

124 

18 

30 

123 

59 

51 

. 

. . . . 

... 

26 

36 

41 

20 

124 

52 

30 

124 

13 

23 

11 

46 

00 

27 

35 

45 

47 

125 

42 

30 

125 

11 

31 

.... 

28 

34 

14 

29 

127 

06 

48 

126 

42 

56 

. .  . . 

... 

29 

32 

45 

56 

128 

37 

26 

128 

33 

20 

128 

49 

19 

11 

43 

GO 

30 

31 

02 

00 

130 

39 

130 

15 

05 

Ocioher. 

1 

29 

132 

36 

48 

"  • 

.... 

a  0  • 

2 

28 

43 

07 

134 

06 

48 

133 

28 

23 

134 

26 

25 

3 

28 

11 

51 

135 

32 

47 

134 

33 

12 

9 

42 

00 

4 

27 

50 

29 

136 

06 

11 

135 

or 

9 

33 

00 

5 

27 

31 

37- 

i  OU 

0  jj 

00 

00 

9 

00 

00 

6 

27 

36 

05 

137 

57 

47 

137 

34 

01 

8 

43 

00 

7 

27 

56 

43 

138 

57 

31 

138 

25 

14 

8 

28 

05 

44 

140 

18 

07 

139 

38 

10 

9 

28 

06 

36 

141 

38 

16 

141 

01 

35 

8 

46 

00 

10 

28 

02 

43 

143 

20 

06 

142 

44 

33 

8 

47 

30 

Il- 

27 

58 

40 

145 

02 

09 

144 

19 

20 

ls 

27 

59 

21 

145 

40 

32 

145 

00 

12 

145 

35 

13 

8 

50 

00 

13 

27 

54 

23 

146 

05 

41 

145 

26 

39 

8 

45 

00 

14 

27 

49 

27 

147 

16 

02 

146 

38 

14 

147 

11 

11 

8 

55 

00 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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Year,  178G. 


Septemb.  24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

SO 

Octoltfr  X 

2 


10 
11 

12 

'13 
14 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin 
observed 
at  noon. 


D. 

15,5 

15,0 

16,0 

16,0 
16,5 

17,0 

16,0 

16,0 
16,5 

17,0 
18,0 

18,5 
18,5 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


20,5 
20,5 


at  g  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 


28    02  09 

Ditto   

28  03  03f 
28    03  104- 

28    04  05 

Dili  to  .  . 

28    03  10^ 

Ditto  

Ditto-  • 
Ditto  . ..... 

28    04  05 
28    04  lU 


18,5 

18,5 

28  05 

19,0 

28  04 

19.5 

Ditto-  • . 

19.5 

28  05 

20,0 

28  04 

28  05  064 
28    04    ]  14 


at  3  afternoon. 
/.    L.  P. 

28    02  09 


28    02  02| 


28    02  09 

28  03  03| 
28    03  lOi 

Ditto  

Ditto-  ■ 

28    03  03f 

Ditto-  '■•  • 

Ditto-  .... 
Ditto-.... 


Windsj  Weather,  and  Remarks, 


28    03  10| 


28    04  05 

Ditto. . .... 

28    04  11^ 

Ditto ...... 

28  04  05 
28    04  11| 

28    04  05 

Ditto  

28    03  104 


Variable  :  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  round  by 
the  S.  Light  winds  and  cloudy. 
^  Variable  :  S.W.  to  W.N.W.  round 
.    by  the  W.  Light  winds  and  hazy. 
■  Variable  :  S.  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W. 

Light  winds  and  cloudy. 
W.  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  Ditto. 
N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Moderate 

and  hazy. 
N.  N.  W.  and  N.  Light  breeze 
and  fog. 

N.  and  N.  JSI.  E.  Moderate,  and  a 

little  cloudy. 

N.  and  N.N.  W.  Li^ht  breeze  and 
hazy, 

N.  and  N.  E.  Light  winds  &  hazy. 

N.   N.   E.     Light   breeze  and 
cloudy. 

Variable  :   N.  E,  to  W.  round  by 

the  N.   Light  winds  and  hazy. 
Variable  :  W,  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E. 

round  by  the  N.    Light  breeze 

■and  cloudy. 
N.  and  E.N.E.  Light  winds  &  fair. 
E,  N.  E,  and  E.  Light  winds  and 

cloudy. 

E.  and  E.  S.  E.   Light  breeze  and 
cloudy. 

E.  and  E.  N.  E.    Light  winds  and 

cloudy. 
E.  Moderate  and  fair. 
Variable  :  E.  to  S.  VV.  round  by  the 

S.  Light  winds  and  fair.. 
Variable  :  W.N.  W.  to  S.  E,  round 

by  the  N.  Calm. 
S.  E.  and  E.  S.  £.  Light  breeze. 
Difto,  and  cloudy. 


SOS 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  17  86- 

Latitude, 
North. 

Longitude 
West  by- 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Timekeeper  1 
N°  18. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Lunar 
Diftances, 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
■  East. 

 . 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

D.    M.  S. 

Octoler. 

15 

27    57  42 

148    51  33 

143    02  23 

148    36  09 

9    01  00 

16 

28    03  00 

149    23  21 

148    36  20 

9    32  00 

17 

27    52  59 

149    27  46 

148    34  53 

9    15  00 

18 
19 

27  47  57 

28  05  14 

149  36  49 

150  08  48 

148  39  23 

149  01    12  1 

9    31  00 

20 

27    41  55 

150    48  48 

a       B  a  g  a  0  . 

21 

27    46  44 

151     18  28 

149    54  50 

9    38  00 

22 
23 

28    09  11 
28    05  11 

152    20  33 
152    34  30 

150    25  40 
150    55  51 

 .  , 

24 

27    24  47 

154    27  10 

152    47  12 

9    53  00 

25 
26 

27    31"  38 
27    27  01 

154  47  02 

155  37  44 

153    31  36 
]  54    22  20 

.......... 

155     15  24 

10    12  00 
10    40  00 

27 

27    03  19 

■ 

156    33  22 

155    22  02 

28 

26    59  28 

158    35  33 

157    08  11 

10    30  00 

29 

27    13  02 

159    10  23 

157    43  05 

10    51  00 

30 

26    26  53 

159    07  47 

157    28  10 

158    44  08 

11    04  00 

31 

26    30  48 

159    21  10 

1^8    01  28 

Ncmemler^ 

1 

25    44  46 

160    42  00 

159   27  47 

10    31  00 

2 

24    43  58 

162    38  26 

161    29  02 

......... 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


D.    M.  S. 

Oi'tober.  15 

1(5     50    18  45 


17 


19 
20 

21 

22 
23 

24 

25 
26 

2.7 

28 

20 
30 
31 

'No'veiiib,  1 


47    37  30 


47    30  00 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin, 
observed 
at  noon. 


43    45  00 


D. 

20,5 

21,5 
22,0 


20;5 

22,0 
21,0 

20,5^ 

20,0 
20,5- 

21,5 

23,0 

22,0 
21,5 
22,0 
22,5 
23,0 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


at  9  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 

28    03    10 j 
28    04  05 
28    04  114 


28    05  06| 


22,0 

21,5        28  03  03|- 

20,5        28  02  09 

28  02  02^ 


B'Mo  

28    03  10^ 

28    03  03|- 

Dltto-  • .  •  ■  • 
28    03  10-^ 

28    02  Of) 


Dim  ■ 


28    01  07 


28    02  024 


28    03  03^ 


28    03  104- 


28    03  035: 


at  3  afternoon. 
/.    L.  P. 

28    03  034 

Ditto ...... 


28 

04 

05 

28 

03 

iof 

28 

02 

09 

28 

02 

02} 

28 

01 

07t 

28 

02 

02| 

28 

03 

10| 

28    02  09 

Ditto 

28    03  034 


28    02  02| 


28    01  07^ 


28    02  024- 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


Ditto- 


2S  02 


Ditto . 


Ditto  ■ 


S.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.   Light  breeze 

and  cloudy. 
Variable  :  S.  E,  to  S.  S.  W.  round 
by  the  S.  Calm  and  hazy. 
(  Variable:    W,  S.  W.  to  N.  E. 
I     round  by  the  N.  Calm  &  cloudy. 
(  Variable:  N. W.  to S.  E.  round  by 
I      the  W.  Light  winds  &  cloudy. 
\  Variable :  S.  E.  to  S.  W.  round  by 
C     the  S.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 
{  Variable  :  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  round  by 
(     the  N.  Light  winds  :  stormy. 
C  Variable  :   E.  S.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. 
(     round  by  S.  Light  winds  &  rain. 
S.W.&.  S.S.W.  Light  winds  &:  rain- 
Variable  :  W.  to  N.  E. 
Variable:  N.E.to  W.N.W. round 
by^  the  N.    Light  breeze  and 
cloudy,  with  rain. 
N.  and  N.  N.  E.  Light  airs  and  fair. 
N.  N.  W,  Sc-N.  Light  breeze  &  fair. 
N.  E.  and  S.  S.  E.  round  by  tlie  E. 

Moderate  with  rain. 
E.  &.  E.  and  S.  S,  E.  Fresh  breeze 
and    cloudy,      v/ith  vmequal 
squalls. 

{  Variable:  S.S.E.  to  S.S.W.  round 
t      by  the  S.  Light  winds:  stormy. 
\  S.  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  Light  breeze  | 
(     and  fair. 
^  Variable  :  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  round  by  | 
\     the  N.  Light  winds  and  fair. 
^  E.  andE.  S.  E,  Eresh  breeze  and 
\  cloudy. 

(  E.  S.  £.  and  E.N.  E.  Moderate 
/     and  fair. 
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Year,  1780- 


November. 


80. 

Latitude, 
North. 

Longitude 
West  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
West  by  the 
Time  keeper 
N°  18. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M.  S. 

3 

24 

02 

24 

l64 

30 

08 

•    .    e  «  a  .  . 

4 

23 

35 

15 

l66 

00 

10 

165 

06  51 

-5 

23 

33 

19 

166 

38 

50 

165 

57  42 

0 

23 

42 

58 

167 

53 

13 

167 

13  06 

7 

23 

38 

58 

168 

27 

34 

168 

15  47 

8 

22 

51 

03 

169 

45 

29 

109 

32  35 
• 

9 

21 

36 

35 

172 

02 

43 

172 

04  46 

10 

21 

14 

42 

174 

12 

21 

174 

11  16 

11 

21 

10 

24 

i/ J 

(Y> 

175 

31  59 

12 

21 

17 

44 

176 

03 

22 

176 

05  05 

13 

21 

13 

21 

176 

39 

32 

176 

35  11 

14 

20 

53 

47 

177 

01 

11 

54  4J 

15 

20 

36 

20 

177 

28 

25 

177 

20  16 

16 

20 

16 

40 

179 

36 
East. 

56 

179 

14  38 
East. 

-17 

20 

08 

15 

1/8 

27 

56 

179 

02  24 

18 

19 

57 

17 

177 

30 

23 

178 

23  33 

19 

19 

31 

38 

176 

42 

00 

178 

00  28 

20 

19 

38 

10 

175 

40 

10 

176 

49  21 

21 

20 

02 

56 

174 

48 

33 

176 

GO  14 

22 

20 

11 

20 

174 

05 

00 

175 

06  43 

23 

19 

30 

25 

173 

05 

58 

174 

05  41 

24 

19 

45 

38 

J72 

25 

37 

173 

27  26 

Longitude 
West,  by 
Lunar 
Distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


176    19  08 

176    48  15 

178    35  41 
East. 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.    M.  S. 


10    29  00 


12    00  00 


11    20  00 


12    30  00 


12 

30 

00 

12 

12 

00 

12 

08 

00 

12  00  00 

11  59  00 

12  06  00 
12  20  00 

11  39  CO 


12.   44  00 


12    08  00 


VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
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Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


November.  3 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
23 

24 


D.    M.  S. 


Therm,  la  Nairne's  Barometer, 
tlie  cabin,!  observed 

observed  at  g  in  the  morning, 

at  noou.  and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


23,0 
23;5 
23,0 
22,0 

23,0 


1  

at  9  morning. 

D. 

/. 

L. 

P. 

23,5 

28 

02 

09 

23,0 

28 

03 

03 1 

28 

02 

09 

22,5 

Ditfo  ■  '  • 

21,5 

28 

01 

071 

20,0 

20,5 

28 

02 

09 

20,5 

28 

02 

02i 

21,0 

28  _ 

01 

01 

22,0 

28 

00 

06i 

21,5 

28 

01 

071 

22,0 

28 

02 

09 

21,5 

28 

03 

03| 

21,5 

Ditto  •  •  • 

21,5 

28 

02 

09 

23,0 

J.  . . 

Ditto  •  .  ■ 
Ditto  . . . 


28    02  02^ 


28    02  .  09     28  02 


at  a  afternoon 
/.    L.  P. 

28    02  09 

Ditto  

Ditto  .  - 

28  02  024- 
28    01:  07| 

28    01  01 

28    01  07} 

28  01  07i 
28    01  01 

27  11  11| 

28  00  06-' 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


28  01 
Ditto- .  • 
28  02 

28  02 
Ditto-  . . 


071 


09 
024 


28  01 

Ditto-  ■  • 

Ditto  -  '  • 
Ditto  -  ■  • 


074 


09 


2  8    02  021 


28    01  01 


;  E.  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Moderate 
'     and  cloudy. 
E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Squally  with  rain. 
E.  and  E.  N.  E.   Light  breeze  and 

gioomy,  vAth  rain; 
Ditto  :  Fine  breeze  and  cloudy. 
E.  &  E.  9.  E.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
Variable,:  E.  to  N,  N.W.  round  by 

the  N.    Squally  with  rain. 
N.  N.  E.  and  N.  N.  W  Fresh 

breeze  with  rain.' 
Ditto :  Moderate  and  cloudy. 
Variable :  N.  N.  V/.  to  W.  Light 

winds  and  hazy. 
Variable:  W.N.W.toS.S.W.  round 

by  the  W.  Lightwinds  Srcloudy. 
Variable;  S.  S.  W.  toW  .N.W.  round 

by  theW.  Lightbreeze  with  rain. 
W.  and  N.  W.   Light  airs  and 

cloudy. 

W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Ditto  and  fair. 
Variable  :  N.W.  to  N.  E.  round  by 

the  N.    Moderate  and  fair. 
N.  &  N.  N.W.  Moderate  &  cloudy. 
Ditto  and  fair. 

W.  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  Light 

breeze  with  rain. 
Variable  :  N.  W.  to  N,  E.  round 

by  the  N.  Light  v/inds  &  cloudy. 
Variable :  N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E,  round 

by  the  S.    Light  breeze  &  fair. 
Variable  :  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W. 

Squally  with  rain. 
N.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Light 

breeze  and  fair. 
Variable :  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  roun'' 

by  the  S.    Light  breeze  :'v- 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1/86. 


November.  25 
26 
27 

28 

ig 
30 

Dscemher.  1 


10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 


Latitude, 
North. 


D.  M,  S. 
20    42  01 

20    32  35 

20    44  08 

20    20  01 

20  39  23 
20    29  51 

20  52  51 

21  38  40 
20    47  53 

20  47  30 

21  02  47 

21  02  4g 
21  27  04 
21    20  57 

20  51  35 

21  00  08 
20  53  24 
20    33  10 

20    25  52 

20    17  28 

19  44  27 

20  04  05 


Longitude 
East  by 
Estimation. 


Longitude  1  Longitude 
East  by  the  East  by 

Time-keeper  Lunar 
N°  18.  Distances. 


Z>.  M.  S. 

171    38  27 

170  36  25 
169    06  13 

167    31  32 

165  59  44 
164    31  28 

163    52  08 

163  17  10 
162    48  46 

161    03  19 

158    56  45 

157  03  34 
156  33  04 
155    18  33 

153    00  10 

151  03  16 
149  13  41 
147     17  57 

146    04  53 

144    38  10 

144  21  17 
142    59  07 


D.    M.  S. 

172    38*  53 

171    34  31 

170    08  15 

168  17  14 
166    33  23 

165  00  09 

164  27  52 
164  12  06 
163    48  47 

161    57  46 

159    57  07 

158  08  45 
157  37  35 
156    19  00 

154    06  16 

151  54  44 
150  12  34 
148    13  48 

147    22.  42 

145    48  50 

145  13  53 
143    30  12 


Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 


D.  M.  S. 

169  56  47 

168  31  16 

166  35  22 


D,    M.  S. 


12    24  00 


148  47  09 
146    39  25 


11 

40 

00 

11 

18 

00 

11 

29 

00 

11 

20 

00 

10  34  00 

9  38  00 

10  16  00 

10  03  00 

8  40  00 

8  30  00 

7  10  00 

7  30  00 

.7  20  00 

7  21  00 

6  17  00 
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Year.  17S6 

JJip  01  the 
Needle. 

Therm,  ii 
tiae  cabin 
observed 
at  noon. 

1        Nainie's  Barometer, 
,  observed 

at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon, 

A 

Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 

r   

at  Q  morning 

at  3  afternoon 

Noveinh.  25 

D.    M.  S. 

D. 

24,0 

/.    L.  P. 
28    01  01 

/.    L.  P. 

2S    00  064 

{  S.  S.  E.  and  W.  round  by  the  S. 

C     Moderate  and  cloudy  with  rain. 

26 

23,0 

28    02  09 

28    02  024 

S  Variable  :  W.  S.  W.  to  N.  N.  E. 

^     round  by  N.  Ligbtbreeze  &  fair. 

27 

22,5 

28    03  10.3 

-  28    03  03|- 

^  N.  and  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and 
(  cloudy. 

28 

22,0 

Ditto ...... 

Ditio ...... 

(  E.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  Fine  breeze  and 

C     cloudy  with  rain. 

29 

21,5 

28    02  09 

E.  &  E.  N.  E.  Light  breeze  Sc  fair. 

30 

.......... 

22,0 

28    03  03| 

28    02  02| 

Ditto. 

Decemb,  1 

0  •  «  «  •  s 

23,0 

28    02  09 

28    01  071 

(  Variable  :  E.  to  W.  S.  W.  round 
(     by  the  S.  Light  airs  and  fair. 

2 

24,0 

28    02  02| 

28    01  01 

(  S.  S,  W.  and  S.  W.  Fine  breeze 
(     and  squally. 

3 

23,5 

Ditto ...... 

28    01  07f 

(  S.  W.  and  W.  N.  W.  Unequal 

(     squalls  with  rain. 

f  Variable  :  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  round 

4 

•  <  «  .  .  °  •  >  .  « 

21,5 

23    04  05 

28    03  03| 

<|     by  the  N.  Moderate,  with  squalls, 
(_     and  cloudy. 

5 



21,0 

Ditto-  . 

28    02  09 

\  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  Fine  breeze 
(     and  cloudy. 

6  1 

22,5 

28    02  09 

28    01  071 

(  Variable  :-  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  Moderate 

)     and  cloudy. 

7 



23,0 

Ditto.  ..... 

28    02  02| 

f  Variable:  S.toN.  W.  round  by 
^     the  W.  Light  breeze  and  cloudy. 

8 

.......... 

22,5 

28    03  03| 

28    02  09 

(  Variable  :   W.  N.  W.  to  N.  E. 

^     Light  breeze  and  fair. 

9 

21,0 

28    03  lOj 

28    03  03| 

^  N,  E.  and  E.  N.  E.   Fresh  breeze 
^     and  cloudy. 

10 

21,5 

Ditto  

Ditto  

E.  &  E.  N.  E.  Fine  breeze  &  fair. 

11 

22,5 

Ditto  .  . 

28    02  09 

Ditto. 

12 

23,5 

28    03  03| 

Ditto ...... 

E.  and  S.  E.  Fresh  breeze  and  fair. 

13 

24,5 

28    03  10| 

Ditto  -  ■ 

r  Variable:  S.  S.  E.  to  S  S.  W.  Light 

)     breeze  and  cloudy  with  rain. 

14 

23,5 

28    03    03 f 

28    02    02|  - 

.Variable:  W.  S.  VV.  to  N.  E.  Mo- 

)     derate,  with  squalls  and  cUudy, 

15 

23,5 

Ditto 

Ditto-  • . .  ■  ■ 

N.  E.  Moderate  and  hazy. 

16 

23,0 

28    02  09 

28    01  O/f 

Ditto.  Cloudy  with  rain. 

vol.  II. 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 


'■'"■Ml,.. 


1  ^ 


Year,  17  86. 

Latitude, 
jNlortn. 

Longitude 

East  by 
Estimation. 

Longitude 
East  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 

Longitude 
East  by 
Lunar 
Distances, 

__ 

Variation  of 
the  Compass 
East. 

D.    ilf.  5'. 

D.    M.  S. 

tJ,     iVl,  0. 

U,     IVI,  0, 

December. 

17 

19    56  41 

141    49  07 

142    23  50 
t 

3    53  00 

18 

on   ns  '^2 

140    38  58 

141    16  26 



3    30  00 

19 

19    53  04 

1  Ar\      rf^c  PiCl 
140  Vo 

3    24  00 

20 

19    44  50 

138    53  08 

139 

21 

19    37  49 

137    25  14 

137    55  29 



1    38  00 

22 

20    01  35 

135    58  15 

136    13  36 

1    11  00 

23 

20    13  28 

134    22  44 

134    31  04 

0    45  00 

24 

20    44  00 

131    26  53 

132    13  32 

0    42  00 

25 

20    34  54 

129    22  43 

130    16  37 

127    28  27 

0    16  00 
West. 

26 

20    19  17 

126    30  02 

 ■  



0    25  00 

27 

21    15  14 

124    19  57 

125    21  53 

122    57  32 

0    46  00 

28 

21     11  13 

122    23  17 

123    06  59 

120    18  29 

0    33  00 

29 

21     14  55 

121    17  17 

122    07  32 

119    33  53 

0    23  00 

30 

21    15  58 

119    38  21 

120    50  50 



31 

22    01  39 

'  116    56  22 

119    03  46 

1787. 

January, 

1 

22     18  35 

114    12  57 

116    19  38 

1 

22    09  06 

112    58  16 
112    08  01 

114    33  26 

3 

22    22  33 

4 

VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Year,  1786. 


Dip  of  the 
Needle. 


Decemb.  ly 
18 

59 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

26 
27 

2« 

29 

30 


1737. 

January. 


Therm,  in 
the  cabin 
observed 
at  noon 


D.    M.    S.  i  D. 

23,0 


24,0 

23,5 

21,5 
21,0 

21,5 


15,5 


Nairne's  Barometer, 

observed 
at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  3  in  the  afternoon. 


at  Q  morning. 
/.    L.  P. 

28  02  09 
Dkto- 

Ditto  

28  03  03| 
Ditto-  ■"■  • 

Ditto-  ' 


22,5 

28 

03 

28 

03 

03| 

22,5 

Ditto-  •  • 

Ditto . . . 

22,0 

Ditto-  ■ . 

Ditto  ■ . . 

20,5 

28 

05 

06} 

28 

04 

05 

19,5 

28 

04 

111 

20,0 

28 

04 

05 

28 

03 

03| 

21,5 

28 

03 

10| 

28 

02 

09 

22,0 

28 

03 

03| 

28 

02 

021 

20,5 

28 

03 

10} 

28 

03 

03|- 

18,5 

28 

04 

111 

28 

04 

11t 

16,5 

28 

05 

06i 

28 

04 

05 

Ditto- 


28    OG  01 


at  3  afternoon 

/.  L.  P. 

28  01  07f 

28  02  02| 

28  01  071 

28  02  02| 

28  02  09 


Winds,  Weather,  and  Remarks. 


28    05  OOl 


^  E.  N.  E.  and  N.  E.  Light  breeze 
I     and  cloudy. 

f  Variable:  E.N.E.toW.S.W. round 
I     by  the  S.    Moderate  and  hazy. 
C  Variable.-W.S.W.toN.N.W.  round 
I     by  tlie  W.  Light  breeze  &  fair. 

N.  W.  &  N.  Light  breeze  and  fair. 
(  N.  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  round  by  the 
I     N.    Light  breeze  and  fair. 
C  N.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.   Fine  breeze 
)     and  cloudy. 

r  E.  N.  E.  and  N.  E,  Light  breeze 
f      and  cloudy. 
N.  E.  and  N.  N.  E,  Strong  gale 

and  cloudy. 
N.  E.  and  N.  Fine  breeze  &  ditto, 
f  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  E.  Hard 
^     gale  and  hazy. 
C  N.  N.  E.  and  E.  Hard  gale  and 
^      cloudy,  with  rain. 
(  N.  E.  and  E.    Fine  breeze  and 
)  cloudy. 

(  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  Moderate  and 
)  cloudy. 

^  E.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  E.  round  by 

^      the  E.    Fine  breeze  and  cloudy. 

(  N.  E.  and'  E.  N.  £.   Fresh  breeze 

^      and  gloomy,  with  drizzling  rain. 
N.  E.  Moderate,  and  thick  fog. 

{  N,  E.  and  E.  N.  E.   Fine  breeze 

(      and  thick  fog. 

^  Variable  .-  N.  E.^md  N.  W.  round 
by  the  N.    Fine  breeze  and 
gloomy,  with  drizzling  rain. 
N.  and  N.  E.  Light  breeze  and 
gloomy. 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


Year,  1787. 


January  •  • 
February. 


April. 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  observation. 

Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 

Longitude  East 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

B. 

At  Macao. 

5 

21 

54 

00 

Ill 

47 

04 

6 

22 

02 

42 

112 

33 

39 

7 

8 
9 

21 
21 

53 

33 

112 

30 

01 

19 

55 

00 

112 

58 

43 

20 

52 

54 

20 

13 

113 

40 

18 

10 

19 

5t. 

50 

10 

54 

50 

115 

01 

20 

11 

18 

53 

09 

10 

00 

02 

115 

57 

33 

12 

18 

30 

12 

18 

20 

54 

110 

29 

11 

13 

18 

13 

15 

18 

10 

57 

117 

J.  X  / 

05 

30 

14 

18 

11 

45 

18 

00 

24 

117 

51 

35 

15 

18 

18 

40 

18 

10 

00 

118 

10 

^23 

1 

10 

17 

58 

55 

17 

47 

31 

118 

27 

25 

17 

18 

OS 

48 

17 

44 

28 

118 

20 

00 

18 

18 

02 

44 

17 

44 

51 

lis 

10 

38 

19 

17 

41 

29 

17 

25 

20 

117 

40 

08 

20 

15 

47 

33 

15 

44 

05 

117 

17 

30 

21 

14 

50 

58 

15 

00 

51 

117 

17 

53 

22 

14 

33 

12 

14 

31 

10 

117 

50 

14 

23 

f  14    25    00  ] 
j_     At  Cavite.  ^ 

14 

20 

42 

118 

20 

24 

(14 

29 

15] 

10 

\  Depart 
(  Cavite. 

from  r 

11 

15 

21 

00 

117 

25 

07 

12 

15 

43 

41 

15 

48 

15 

117 

'  10 

13 

13 

16 

16 

10 

10 

10 

23 

110 

50 

32 

14 

15 

52 

52 

10 

40 

22 

117 

10 

38 

15 

17 

06 

11 

17 

00 

49 

117 

17 

32 

16 

17 

32 

01 

17 

33 

20 

117 

22 

07 

17 

18 

12 

33 

18 

04 

04 

117 

14 

00 

18 

19 

31 

30 

19 

21 

18 

117 

11 

20 

19 

21 

00 

28 

20 

52 

45 

lis 

29 

00 

20 

21 

27 

41 

21 

18 

37 

117 

34 

59 

21 

21 

45 

02 

117 

20 

18 

Longitude  East 

at  noon  by 
Lunar  Distances. 


Longitude  East 
at  noon  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 


D.   M.  S. 


Longitude  of( 
the  observatory.  [ 


D.    M.  S. 


112 

59 

48 

113 

54 

11 

114 

53 

09 

115 

32 

35 

110 

00 

30 

110 

49 

10 

117 

25 

43 

117 

54 

40 

118 

24 

58 

118 

21 

50 

118 

20 

09 

118 

20 

45 

117 

37 

03 

117 

33 

02 

117 

58 

28 

118 

35 

117 

12 

117 

00 

110 

53' 

117 

14 

117 

23 

117 

35 

117 

24 

117 

10 

117 

09 

117 

08 

110 

53 

■ 


15 


50 
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Year,  l/S;. 


April, 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 

20 
21 


.^ongitude 
at  noon  by  the  time- 
keeper, ]S1°  18,  cor- 
rected by  lunar  ob 
serva-tions,  and  the 
same  as  has  been 
employed  in  the 
c-hart. 


D.    M.  S. 


118    35  05 

117    12  21 

117    05  52 

ll6    52  08 

13  42 

99. 


22  20 
33  23 
22  25 


117 
1)7 
117 
117 
117  14  03 
117  00  30 
117  05  14 
ll5    50  31 


^  The  following 
\  longitudes  are  all 
1  founded  on  tliat 
of  Cavite,  to  which 
/  tlsey  have  been 
^  reduced. 
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VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  V/ORLD. 


Year,  I/S;. 


May. 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  observation. 


B. 

M. 

S, 

C\\ 

u± 

00 

33 

11 

09 

34 

24 

22 

25 

31 

25 

11 

51 

05 

26 

11 

59 

24 

27 

11 

38 

51 

28 

11 

58 

23 

29 

23 

28 

52 

30 

22 

12 

43 

1 

2 

21 

36 

56 

3 

21 

47 

17 

4 

5 

6 

24 

32 

06 

'  7 

26 

06 

51 

8 

27 

07 

55 

9 

27 

44 

03 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

J9 

20 
21 
22 

24 


29    42  49 


31  20  58 

31  53  02 

32  05  02 

32  38  01 

33  00  19 

33  41  11 

34  24  05 
34  30  52 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 


D.    M.  S. 

22  07  11 

22  07  10 

22  20  25 

22  45  13 

23  03  05 
22  41  33 

22  52  51 

23  19  26 
22  l6  31 
21  47  25 
21  36  37 

21  48  35 

22  19  17 

22  52  50 

23  32  17 
25  41  12 
27  03  00 

27  41  06 

28  30  54 
28    53  30 

28  50  25 

29  37  30 

29  57'  17 

30  00  14 

30  41  27 
.  31     14  12 

31  37  56 

32  01  10 
32    11  56 

32  52  53 

33  06  01 

33  35  40 

34  21  32 


Longitude  East 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 


Longitude  East 

at  noon  by 
Lunar  Distances. 


34    25  07 


D.    M.  S. 


117 
117 
117 
116 
116 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
119 
119 
119 

120 
120 
120 
120 
119 
119 

120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
125 


09  37 

35  44 

47  57 

41  41 

16  58 
22  52 
13  30 

17  47 

18  51 
52  23 
04  41 
11  15 
41  24 
11  51 

20  44 
37  33 
19  33 
55  54 
59  59 
17  02 

21  36 

27  34 
l6  38 
05  54 
04  13 
01  53 

,24  24 

51  12 

03  17 

48  30 

24  38 

24  53 

11  24 

28  58 


D.    M.  S. 


117    30  28 

Mean  of  20  ob- 
servations, west. 


At  anchor. 


Longitude  East 
at  noon  by  the 
Time-keeper 
18. 


At  anchor. 

123    46  l6 

Mean  of  256  ob- 
servations, west. 


116 
117 
117 
117 
116 
117 
117 
117 
117 

118 
119 
119 
119 

120 
120 
121 
121 
121 
131 
121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
121 
122 
122 
124 
124 
125 


M  .S. 

45  31 

12  56 

38  40 

32  51 

17  43 

44  03 

37  23 
40  15 

50  52 
14  46 

17  26 

18  10 

51  56 
27  05 

38  53 
.19  24 

25  51 

07  07 

14  56 

36  56 

45  27 

59  56 

57  15 

50  19 

51  56 

52  58 
41  38 
05  28 
23  48 
04  04 
36  21 
41  58 


126  39  29 

127  04  56 
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1737. 


22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

£> 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Longitude 
al  noon  by  the  time- 
keeper, N°  18,  cor- 
rected by  lunar  ob- 
servations, and  tlie 
same  as  has  been 
employed  in  the 
chart. 


D. 

116 

117 

117 

117 

116 

117 

117 

117 

117 

118 

119 

119 

119 

120 

120 

121 

121 

120 

120 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

123 

123 

125 

125 

126 
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Year,  17^7- 


May. 


June. 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  observation . 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 


Longitude  East 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 


Longitude  East 

at  noon  by 
Lunar  distances. 


M 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

26 

35 

27 

19 

35 

30 

44 

55 

27 

36 

18 

28 

U7 

n't 

28 

36 

40 

00 

36 

35 

58 

90 

29 

37 

13 

32 

37 

08 

20 

1  97 

55 

47 

30 

38 

14 

11 

38 

09 

17 

1  0  ft 

49 

40 

31 

38 

24 

00 

38 

24 

41 

1  on 

1-iy 

00 

1 

38 

11 

45 

38 

13 

21 

130 

37 

Us 

2 

37 

39 

02 

37 

42 

48 

i  0  i 

16 

28 

3 

37 

18 

00 

37 

25 

57 

/in 

'lO 

•jy 

4 

37 

12 

21 

36 

01 

5 

38 

07 

00 

37 

54 

01 

UU 

Uo 

6 

37 

43 

36 

37 

46 

12 

"ift 

a  0 

12 

7 

38 

32 

53 

38 

23 

21 

LOO 

55 

54 

8 

39 

25 

57 

3Q 

15 

20 

132 

43 

56 

9 

40 

15 

09 

26 

58 

10 

40 

57 

34 

41 

00 

27 

130 

40 

44 

3 1 

41 

57 

27 

42 

06 

43 

•^to 

HiO 

12 

42 

32 

48 

42 

45 

51 

131 

20 

09 

13 

42 

45 

13 

42 

44 

15 

131 

48 

21 

14 

43 

29 

44 

43 

31 

22 

132 

58 

38 

15 

43 

50 

17 

■  43 

50 

17 

133 

31 

49 

16 

44 

03 

GO 

43 

55 

32 

133 

53 

22 

17 

44 

04 

59 

134 

05 

55 

18 

44 

11 

10 

44 

08 

56 

134 

28 

30 

19 

44 

30 

00 

44 

28 

16 

134 

35 

03 

20 

44 

44 

14 

44 

38 

43 

134 

32 

39 

21 

44 

49 

59 

134 

57 

21 

22 

44 

54 

00 

45 

04 

14 

135 

10 

10 

23 

45 

07 

39 

45 

08 

00 

135 

01 

45 

24 

45 

11 

42 

134 

51 

49 

25 

26 

134 

51 

51 

27 

45 

10 

41 

45 

10 

21 

135 

28 

58 

28 

46 

02 

'38 

46 

05 

08 

136 

45 

55 

Longitude  East 
at  noon  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  IB. 


D.    M.  S. 


133    40  04 

131  12  34 
131    31  49 

Of  these  3  re- 
sults the  1st  is  by 
a  mean  of  48  ob- 
servations East  : 
the  2d  of  380  obs. 
East :  and  the  3d 
of  396  obs.  East. 


135    42  11 

By  a  mean  of  '20 
observaiionsWcsl. 


At  anchor. 


At  anchor. 


D.    M.  S. 


128 

128 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

132 

133 

133 

134 

135 

135 

134 

133 

132 

132 

133 

133 

134 

135 

135 

135 

135 

136 

136 

136 

136 

136 

136 


03  14 
51  51 

46  57 
20  49 
08  27 

07  23 

08  04 

47  34 
05  12 
55  56 
26  20 
32  01 
35  23 
02  25 
18  00 
10  03 

32  42 
05  11 
24  51 
40  57 
05  56 
20  26 

33  03 
57  56 
05  43 
17  25 
31  12 
28  33 
28  15 
19  51 


136  26  56 

137  39  32 
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Year,  1787. 


Longitude 
at  noon  by  the  time- 
keeper, N°  38,  cor- 
rected by  lunar  ob- 
servations, and  tlie 
same  as  has  been 
employed  in  the 
chart. 


D.    M.  S. 


26 

127 

20 

11 

27 

128 

07 

20 

28 

128 

00 

58 

29 

128 

33 

23 

30 

129 

20 

03 

31 

130 

17 

02 

1 

131 

16 

15 

2 

131 

53 

50 

3 

132 

09 

34 

4 

132 

58 

23 

5 

133 

26 

53 

6 

134 

30 

39 

7 

134 

32 

07 

8 

132 

57 

14 

9 

132 

10 

55 

10 

131 

01 

03 

11 

131 

21 

48 

12 

131 

52 

22 

13 

132 

10 

08 

14 

133 

24 

J9 

15 

133 

47 

24 

36 

133 

59 

59 

17 

134 

10 

52 

IB 

134 

34 

01 

19 

134 

40 

04 

20 

134 

50 

02 

21 

135 

02 

05 

22 

134 

57 

42 

23 

134 

55 

40 

24 

134 

45 

33 

25 

26 

27 

134 

4; 

26 

28 

135 

58 

18 
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Year,  1787. 


June. 
July. 


29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


8 

9 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

39 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  observation. 


B.    M.  S. 


47    17  39 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 


47    45  00 

47  57  00 

48  28  46 
48    22  15 

48  25  10 
48    10  30 

47  48  36 

48  13  14 
48  26  05 
48  17  11 
48  18  17 

48  12  20 

49  27  44 

49  52  42 

50  31  33 

50  55  16 

51  20  29 


51    31  44 

51     25  46 

A-t  tlie  obscrvatorv. 


D.  M.  S. 

46  50  30 

47  24  20 
47  42  26 
47  44  58 

47  42  58 

47  39  37 

47  54  30 

48  33  15 

48  17  50 

48  11  27 

48  08  39 

48  06  12 


47  47  33 

48  10  06 
48  20  05 
48  17  11 
48  18  17 
48  12  20 

48  42  47 

49  59  23 

50  34  17 

50  53  53 

51  23  28 
51  28  -50 
51  40  21 


Longitude  East 
at  noon 
by  estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

138  04  00 

138  16  50 

138  21  23 

138  23  59 


138  20  28 

138  33  05 

139  27  23 

140  37  58 

'  140  48  53 

140  49  21 

140  57  00 

141  21  52 

141  20  49 


141 

140 

140 

140 

140 

140 

141 

141 

141 

141 

141 

140 

139 


25  01 

58  08 

31  57 

20  17 

04  57 

04  39 

07  51 

14  30 

09  32 

00  42 

02  30 

48  47 

57  30 


Longitude  East 

at  noon  by 
Lunar  Distances. 


D.    M.  S, 


At  anchor 


139    35  22 

Mean  of  96  ob- 
servations east. 

22  37 


Longitude  East 
at  noon  by  the 
Time-keeper 
N°  18. 


139 


Mean  of  56  ob- 
servations east. 

139  41  24 
139    45  30 

The  1"  from  72 
observations  east. 
The  2'i  from  238. 

At  anchor. 


139    48  45 

At  anclior. 
138    44  47 


D.  M.  S. 

138  52  17 

138  58  26 

139  02  53 
139  10  33 


139 


At  anchor  in 
Baic  de  Castries. 


12  50 

139  19  22 

139  40  21 

140  54  43 

141  15  08 
141  19  50 

141  33  32 

141  50  00 

142  05  10 

141  41  50 

141  19  50 

141  14  37 

141  02  50 

141  00  50 

142  12  50 
142  23  02 
142  24  50 
142  22  37 
142  20  35 
142  00  37 
141  30  48 
141  44  08 

141  57  50 

141  29  50 
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Year.  l/'S^'. 

Longitude 
at  noon  by  the  time- 
keeper, N°  18,  cor- 
rected by  lunar  ob- 
servations,   and  the 
same    as   has  been 
employed  in  the 
chart. 

■  1 

D. 

M. 

s. 

TzzM^  20 

137 

09 

19 

30 

137 

13 

44 

J»/y.  1 

137 

l6 

37 

2 

137 

22 

13 

3 

..... 

• 

4 

137 

20 

47 

5 

137 

25 

19 

6 

137 

44 

24 

7 

138 

50" 

52 

8 

139 

15 

23 

9 

139 

18 

16 

10 

139 

29 

5o 

11 

139 

30 

32 

1  0 

An 

(139 

57 

54 

At  anchor. 

13 

14 

139 

30 

45 

139 

06 

51 

16 

138 

59 

38 

1' 

17 

138 

46 

05 

18 

138 

48 

14 

19 

139 

52 

22 

20 

140 

00 

37 

21 

140 

00 

39 

22 

139 

56 

28 

At  anchor. 

23 

139 

58 

35 

24 

139 

36 

45 

25 

139 

05 

04 

26 

139 

10 

33 

r  The  27th,  at  3 

\  in    the  after- 

27 

139 

22 

29 

<  noon, anchored 

Jin  Baie  de  Ca- 

^stries. 

28 
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Year,  l/S/. 

Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  observation. 

Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 

-Longitude  East 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 

T.nncTifnrlp  T*'.?!'?!' 

at  noon  by 
Lunar  Distances, 

Longitude  East  by  the 
time-keeper  N°  18, 
supposing  tiie  longi- 
tude of  Baie  de  Cas- 
tries to  be  138°  45' 
11",  and  the  daily 
loss  of  N°  18  to  be 
0'  40"  46"' 

Z>. 

iif. 

s. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

D. 

M. 

s. 

D.  M. 

D. 

S. 

July. 

20 

30 

August. 

31 
1 
2 

3 

•51 

21 

15 

51 

25 

24 

139 

35 

50 

.......... 

139 

32 

54 

4 

5.0 

50 

20 

50 

51 

57 

139 

00 

15 

138 

46 

24 

5 

50 

38 

08 

50 

35 

08 

139 

30 

16 

 ...... 

139 

39 

03 

6 

50 

23 

06 

50 

22 

23 

139 

11 

20 

.......... 

139 

11 

44 

7 

... 

..... 

50 

08 

21 

139 

40 

59 

.......... 

139 

37 

00 

8 

49 

12 

48 

49 

14 

45 

139 

09 

48 

139 

00 

49 

9 

48 

26 

21 

48 

23 

54 

139 

40 

24 

139 

25 

33 

I      By  a  mean  of'\ 

p08   lunar  di-f 

10 

46 

47 

58 

46 

50 

00 

139 

59 

52 

"\  stances  east.  V 

139 

31 

53 

(139    38  46) 

1 1 

45 

56 

57 

46 

06 

34 

140 

15 

41 

139 

53 

09 

12 

45 

41 

32 

140 

30 

53 

140 

09 

00 

13 

45 

20 

31 

45 

28 

08 

140 

48 

45 

140 

27 

54 

14 

45 

29 

14 

45 

30 

34 

141 

13 

29 

141 

08 

19 

15 

46 

09 

38 

46 

10 

27 

142 

30 

19 

142 

20 

36 

46 

21 

08 

143 

27 

04 

143 

24 

24 

16 
17 

46 

09 

31 

46 

09 

08 

143 

43 

19 

143 

54 

57 

18 

45 

58 

47 

46 

06 

52 

144 

35 

12 

144 

27 

01' 

19 

46 

19 

51 

46 

08 

53 

145 

51 

18 

145 

49 

41 

f     By  a  mean  oi'"\ 

%  150  Jui;ar  di-/ 

20 

46 

35 

18 

147 

32 

30 

■i  stances  west.  > 

147 

35 

14 

^145    22  25) 

21 

47 

09 

02 

47 

08 

54 

148 

08 

12 

148 

02 

00 

22 

47 

14 

58 

47 

13 

59 

147 

55 

41 

147 

21 

00 

23 

47 

11 

38 

47 

10 

04 

148 

09 

31 

147 

34 

28 

24 

47 

23 

05 

47 

23 

11 

149 

11 

28 

148 

48 

50 

25 

47 

31 

32 

149 

39 

07 

149 

16 

00 

26 

47 

22 

38 

149 

32 

05 

149 

47 

00 
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Year,  1787. 


August. 


Septemher, 


27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
1 
2 


Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  observation. 


D.  M.  S. 

47  10  44 

45  50  GO 

48  29  05 

49  19  31 


5 

50 

58 

49 

6 

52 

29 

09 

7 

'52 

46 

21 

Latitude  North 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

47  21  50 

47  04  44 
46  22  59 
46  18  11 
46  07  57 
46  56  21 

48  29  42 


Longitude  East 

at  noon 
by  estimation. 


D.  M.  S. 

149  35  34 

149  05  53 

149  23  50 

150  04  41 

151  05  26 

152  44  40 
154  39  51 


4Q    26    08       155    52  07 


50  27  16 

51  H  13 

52  30  49 

52  44  39 

At  anc'  or. 

53  00  39 


155  42  58 

156  04  01 
156  08  23 
155    20  18 

At  anchor. 

155    14  27 


Longitude  East 

at  noon  by 
Lunar  distances. 


D.    M.  S. 


Mean  of  224 
I  lunar  distances  f 

157   06  44' 

Mean  of  32" 
j  lunar  distances/ 
east. 

157    13  45' 


Longitude  liast  by  the 
time-keeper  N°  18, 

apposing  the  long! 
tilde  of  Eaie  de  Cas 

lies  to  be  138°  45 
11",  and  the  daih 
ii  ss  of  K°  18  to  be 

)'  40"  46"'.     ^  - 


D. 

M. 

S. 

149 

50 

09 

149 

21 

15 

140 

43 

00 

150 

27 

16 

151 

28 

00 

153 

11 

00 

155 

21 

22 

156 

36 

20 

156 

32 

58 

157 

20 

06 

The  following  Table  was  sent  by  Dagelet,  separate  from  la  Perouse's  Journal, 
to  the  late  minister,  Fleurieu,  who  communicated  it  to  me.  Though  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Table,  particularly  that  of  the  column  of  corrections,  is  not  so  minute 
as  could  be  wished,  the  publication  of  these  pieces,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are, 
appeared  to  me  capable  of  some  use  to  the  seaman,  and  to  the  astronomer, 
(French  Editor,) 


\ 
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EXPLANATION 

Of  the  following  Table  of  .Longitudes,  from  Ajiril  the  Wth  to  Sep,- 

temher  the  1th,  1787. 

The  lunar  observations,  both  east  and  west,  while  we  were  navigating 
in  the  seas  on  the  east  of  Tartary,  till  our  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Avatscha,  were 
very  numerous,  and  gave  us  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  the  rate  of  the 
timekeeper  N°  ig,  by  comparing  the  longitudes  found  by  these  observations 
with  those  which  the  timekeeper  would  have  given,  had  it  continued  the  same 
tate  during  the  whole  of  this  passage  as  was  assigned  it  from  the  observations 
made  at  Cavite. 

The  first  column  of  longitude  gives  the  longitude  of  the  vessel  every  day,  re- 
duced to  the  time  of  noon,  as  given  by  the  timekeeper  I9,  according  to  its 
daily  rate  ascertained  at  Cavite  ^  assuming  the  situation  of  this  port  to  be 
1 17°  30'  east  of  Paris,  as  we  had  inferred  from  the  difference  of  meridian  be- 
tween Macao  and  Cavite  given  by  the  timekeeper,  after  making  all  the  necessary 
corrections.  A  mean  between  the  results  of  some  lunar  observations,  taken  to 
the  west  of  the  sun,  gave  1 17°  50'  for  the  longitude  of  Cavite  :  but  on  reducing 
the  observations  made  at  Macao  to  this  port,  Dagelet  thought  this  mean  from 
13'  to  15'  2"'  tdb  much.  He  had  observed  the  occultations  of  several  small 
stars  by  the  moon,  from  which  he  designed  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  might 
remain  respecting  the  longitude  of  Cavite ;  as  he  v/as  certain,  that  he  had  de- 
termined the  positions  of  these  stars  in  the  journals  of  his  observatory  at  the 
military  school. 

The  column  of  corrections  points  out  what  are  to  be  applied  every  day  to  the 
longitude  given  by  N°  19,  to  obtain  the  true  longitude,  set  down  in  the  last 
columan. 
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Dagele.  has  not  explained  the  method  to  be  employed  to  form  the  column 
of  corrections:  we  only  know,  that,  after  having  calculated  the  loss  or  gam  of 
the  timekeeper  in  the  interval  between  two  series  of  observations,  east  and  west 
bv  the  comparison  of  its  results  with  the  mean  of  each,  he  deduced  the  error  of 
the  timekeeper  at  the  different  periods  of  the  observations,  and  thence  made 
out  the  corrections  for  the  intermediate  days  by  interpolation. 
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Year,  178/. 


May. 


11 

12 
13 
14 
]5 
16 

17 

18 

39 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

a 
2 
3 
4 

'  5 
6 

7 
s 

9 

10 
]  1 
12 

13 
14 
15 


Latitude. 


D.    M.  S, 

15    18  8 

15  45  0 

16  11  53 

16  46  33 

17  3  4 

17  30  49 

18  9  52 

19  30  54 

20  57  49 

21  25  13 

21  39  Estlm, 

22  3  31 
22  1  36 
22  23  ,  45 
22  49  38 
22  55  28 
22    35  i 

22  53  27 

23  24  46 
22    10  18 
21    45  Estim. 
21    38  5 

21  44  51 

22  14  Estim. 

23  4  a 

24  28  50 

26  4  55 

27  10  5 
27  42  28 
23    21  Estim. 

29    25  Estim. 
29    46  23 
30.  


Longitude  by  the 
Time-keeeper  N"  19 

Cavite  being 
117°  30' East  of  Paris. 


D.   M.  S. 

117  37  36 

116  59  30 

117  23  15 
117  21  30 
117  39  45 

117  24  7 
117  18  15 
117    39  30 

117     0  O 

116  55  45 

117  41  30 
117  41 
116  41 

116  17  30 

117  34  15 
117  23  30 
117  17  45 
117  39  15 

119      8  50 

119  10  7 

120  6  45 

120  29  15 

121  5  40 
120  50  O 
120    54  45 


30 
15 


121  34  30 
121     34  30 


Corrections., 


M.  S. 
+    26  31 
4-    29  16 
+    31  44 
•i-    33  55 
•h    35  48 
+    37  15 
+    38  35 
+    39  38 
+    40  24 
+    40  5** 
+    41  10 
+    41  9 
+    40  51 
+    40  13 
+    39  49 
+    38  55 
•h  38 


+  37 


+ 
+ 


33  10 
32  9 


36 
35 

4-  34  10 
+ 
+ 

+  31  6 

4-  30  1 

+  28  55 

4-  27  47 

+  26  38 

+  25  28 

+  24  17 

+  23  5 

+  21  46 

+  20  16 

+  18  38 

+  16  53 


True  Longitude, 


118  4  7 

117  28  46 

117  54  59 

117  55  25 
lis  15  33 

118  2  42 

117  57  53 

118  19  54 
117    40  55 

117  36  54 

118  22  21 
118    21  43 

117  21  4 

116  56  25 

118  12  15 

118  0  34 

117  53  52 

118  14  24 

1 19  42  O 

119  42  16 

120  36  46 

120  58  10 

121  33  27 
121  22  38 
i21  20  13 


121  54 
121  53 


VOL.  II. 


i  .  fit 
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Year,  1787. 


Maj. 


Latitude. 

Longitude  by  the 
Time-keeper  N°  19. 

Cavite  being 
117°  30'  E,  of  Paris. 

Corrections. 

True  Longitude. 

"1 

D.   M.  S. 

D.  M. 

S. 

M. 

D. 

ikf. 

s. 

10 

0  a 

+ 

15 

4 

'7 

........ 

0  0 

+ 

13 

4  j 

1 0 

ol      I'i  -^-J 

121  22 

50 

+ 

10 

53 

121 

33 

8 

ly 

01 

+ 

8 

30 

32      0  17 

121  57 

15 

5 

53 

122 

3 

8 

00     "^"^  'lO 
0^  0^ 

123  30 

15 

3 

3 

123 

33 

18 

00      f^fS  49 
O-i      OU  -^fc^ 

124  3 

25 

1 

4- 

0 

4 

124- 

3 

29 

23 

3o     41  1^ 

125  6 

30 

2 

45 

125 

3 

45 

24 

34    22  ^0 

126  11 

50 

. — 

5 

19 

126 

6 

31 

J,i> 

0-4:  J>0 

126  28 

50 

7 

36 

126 

21 

14 

an     OR  ^1 
oo  ^0 

127  14 

26 

9 

34 

127 

4 

52 

27 

dO     00  4U 

127  54 

14 

11 

18 

127 

42 

56 

28 

30 

127  50 

25 

12 

24 

127 

38 

1 

29 

37      9  •a 

128  39 

44 

13 

55 

128 

25 

49 

oU 

38  9 

129  24 

15 

14 

48 

129 

9 

30 

0  1 

3o     22  14 

130  23 

15 

== 

15 

20 

130 

7 

55 

1 

38      9  ^/ 

131  15 

15 

' — ' 

15 

35 

130 

59 

40 

0 

37  -^7 

131  52 

42 

15 

39 

131 

37 

3 

Q 

37  19  ^ 

132    1 1 

30 

15 

37 

131 

55 

53 

15 

34 

5 

133  18 

14 

: 

15 

30 

133 

2 

44 

L) 

37  39  14 

134  30 

10 

15 

25 

133 

14 

45 

7 

00      0  Q  OA. 
00  -i'i 

134  35 

30 

15 

19 

134 

20 

11 

8 

39    16  58 

133  11 

45 

15 

12 

132 

56 

33 

9 

15 

4 

10 

40    48  35 

131  19- 

56 

14 

55 

131 

5 

1 

11 

41    54  46 

131  35 

30 

14 

44 

131 

20 

46 

12 

42    35  46 

132  3 

45 

14 

32 

131 

49 

13 

13 

42    47  4 

132  20 

30 

14 

19 

132 

6 

11 

14 

43    32  31 

133  36 

20 

14 

5 

133 

22 

15 

15 

'  43    53  Estlm. 

13 

50 

16 

43    54  20 

134  8 

15 

13 

34 

133 

54 

41 

17 

44    20  Estira, 

13 

17 

'18 

44      7  30 

12 

51  - 

19 

44    30  0 

-   134  52 

30 

12 

13 

134 

40 

17 
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Year,  178/, 


June. 


July, 


T 

j  Latitude. 

Longitude  by  the 
Time-keeper  N°  ic 

Cavite  being 
117''  30' E.  of  Paris 

*■  Corrections, 

True  Longitude 

D. 

M.  S.- 

D. 

M.  S. 

M  S. 

D. 

M.  S. 

20 

44 

43  0 

135 

1  15 

11  ^6 

J.  A  0\J 

49  39 

21 

22 

45 

1  05 

135 

22  30 

10  45 

loo 

1 1  45 

23 

45 

9  32 

135 

5  53 

10  23 

55  30 

24 

45 

10  32 

134 

51  15 

10  10 

41  5 

25 

Lat.  of  anchorage 

Lon.of  anchorage 

26 

45 

11  l6 

134 

51  15 

10  1 

27 

45 

11  43 

134 

54  45 

in  Q 

1  04 

44  42 

28 

40 

4  4 

136 

4  19 

135 

54  10 

29 

46 

50  18 

137 

14  23 

- 

10  19 

137 

4  4 

30 

47 

19  10 

137 

12  5 

137 

1  32 

1 

47' 

50  5 

137 

2  30 

loO 

51  37 

2 

47 

137 

24  0 

T  I         1  0 
i  1  10 

137 

12  42 

3 

^  1     0  Q 

4 

5 

47' 

43  12 

137 

28  0 

10  0 

J  Z  0 

137 

15  52 

6 

47 

57  41 

137 

59  '  45 

T  9  ^n 

45  15 

7 

48 

29  15 

138 

53  46 

12  53 

i  OCT 

40  53 

8 

48 

19  51 

139 

21  0 

— 

13  18 

139 

7  42 

9 

48 

16  30 

139 

34  0 

13  44 

139 

20  16 

10 

48 

22  34 

139 

37  15 

14  11 

139 

23  4- 

11 

48 

6  2 

139 

56  0 

14  39 

139 

41  21 

12 

47 

53  4 

140 

0  30 

15  16 

139 

45  14 

13 

47 

49  10 

140 

28  42 

15  58 

140 

12  44 

14 

48 

15  30 

16  39 

15 

17  23 

16 

18  10 

17 

19  13 

18- 

20  40 

19 

22  20 

20 

49 

27  ■  40 

140 

13  48 

24  14 

139 

47  34 

21 

49 

50  35 

26  15 

22 

50 

31  15 

140 

9  52 

28  36 

139 

41  16 

23 

50 

53  26 

140 

18  ... 

30  56 

139 

47  4 

24 

51 

26  27 

140 

10  30 

33  21 

139 

37  9 
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Year,  1787. 


July. 


August, 


Latitude. 


Longitude  by  the 
Time-keeper  N°  19. 

Cavite  being 
117°  30' E.  of  Paris. 


Corrections. 


True  Longitude. 


Z). 

s. 

D. 

S, 

M. 

D. 

M. 

S. 

25  1 

51 

139 

ZO 

lo 

oO 

AO- 

(in 

I 

J/ 

27 

51 

29 

139 

Qfii  1 
00  ! 

f\ 

\J 

28 

'±  1 

20 

51 

Jo 

139 

19 

17 

1  <i  ! 
la  j 

100 

A 

30 

•  •  •  " 

31 

1 

139 

2U 

47 

n 

138 

32 

^/ 

2  1 

0  i 

3 

51 

2U 

1,40 

18 

lo 

0  i 

1  "^n 
J  oy 

01 

1 

4 

5U 

0  1 

OX 

139 

2o 

138 

36 

A 
r± 

5 

50 

00 

JJ 

140 

00 
2Z 

58 

1  ^0 

28 

0 

50 

139 

58 

15 

00 

ioy 

09 
\jj64 

7 

49 

oZ 

8 

7 

139 

49 

oy 

z  1 

9 

48 

25 

140 

13 

30 

139 

1 0 

LZ 

Q 

10 

40 

40 

4o 

140 

27 

0 

03 

9 

139 

23 

K  1 

31 

11 

45 

57 

Q  '5 
00 

140 

42 

15 

Uo 

139 

00 

csy 

12 

45 

56 

30 

140 

42 

15 

— 

64 

47 

139 

37 

28 

13 

45 

20 

12 

141 

27 

'37 

65 

38 

140 

21 

59 

1.4  ' 

45 

29 

4 

142 

7 

20 

66 

25 

141 

0 

55 

15 

46 

0 

55 

143 

24 

7 

66 

59 

142 

17 

8 

IQ 

67 

20 

17 

46 

9 

0 

145 

01 

15 

6^7 

33 

143 

53 

42 

IB 

45 

55 

47 

145 

22 

47 

67 

34 

144 

15 

13 

15 

46, 

20 

27 

146 

54 

45 

67 

23 

145 

47 

22 

20 

46 

29 

30 

148 

48 

57 

66 

59 

147 

41. 

58 

21 

47 

8 

20 

149 

33 

37 

66 

37 

-148 

27' 

0 

22 

47 

16 

22 

66 

26 

S3 

47 

11 

39 

148 

50 

22 

66 

26 

147 

43 

56 

24 

47 

22 

9 

149 

53 

30 

66 

40 

148 

46 

50 

25 

67 

13 

26 

68 

11 

27 

47 

12 

32 

150 

53 

25 

68 

56 

149 

29 

28 

47 

7 

0 

150 

36 

69 

42 

149 

26 

18 
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Year,  1787. 

Latitude. 

Longitude  by  the 
Time-keeper  N°l  9. 

Cavite  being 
117°  30'  E.  of  Paris. 

Corrections. 

S. 

D. 

M.  S. 

August. 

29 

—    70  38 

30 

43 

55 

13 

152 

6 

10 

—    71  28 

31 

—    72  20 

September^ 

1 

;:: 

—    73  14 

2 

48 

25 

0 

156 

33 

30 

—    74  11 

-  3 

49 

19 

30 

157 

56 

0 

75  10 

4 

—    76  13 

5 

50 

57 

30 

158 

48 

07 

—   77  12 

6 

52 

28 

59 

158 

4(3 

15 

78  12 

7 

52 

48 

20 

158 

9 

10 

—   79  11 

True  Longitude. 


D. 

M. 

S. 

150 

54 

42 

155 

19 

19 

156 

40 

50 

157 

30 

55 

157 

28 

3 

150 

49 

59 
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EXTRACT 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AN  EXCURSION  TO  THE  PEAK  OF  TENE- 
RIFFE,  BY  M"=''=  DE  LAMANON  AND  MONGES,  ON  THE  TWENTY- 
FOURTH  OF  AUGUST,  1785,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  CHE- 
MICAL EXPERIMENTS  MADE  ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THAT  MOUN- 
TAIN, AND  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  SEVERAL  NEW  VARIETIES  OF 
VOLCANIC  SCHORL. 


1  HE  crater  of  the  peak  is  a  real  solfatara^  which  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Italy.  It  is  about  fifty  toises  in  length,  forty  in  breadth, 
and  rises  abruptly  from  west  to  east. 

On  the  edges  of  the  crater,  and  particularly  towards  the  lower  part, 
there  are  several  vents  or  chimneys,  from  which  aqueous  vapour  and  sul- 
phureous acid  continually  exhale  ;  and  the  heat  of  these  is  so  great  as 
to  raise  the  thermometer  from  nine  to  thirty-four  degrees.  The  inside  of 
the  crater  is  covered  with  yellow,  red,  and  white  clay,  and  blocks  of  partly 
decomposed  lava,  under  which  are  found  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur. 
These  crystals  are  of  the  rhomboidal  octaedral  form ;  and  some  of  them  are 
nearly  an  inch  in  height.  In  my  opinion  they  are  the  finest  specimens  of 
volcanic  sulphur  yet  known. 

The  watery  steam  which  arose  from  the  vents,  by  its  taste  and  some 
experiments  I  made,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  pure,  and  free  from  any 
acid  mixture. 
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The  elevation  of  tlie  peak,  which  is  nearly  1900  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  induced  me  to  make  several  chemical  experiments  on  its  summit,  in 
order  to  compare  their  results  vi^ith  those  observed  in  our  laboratories ;  but  I 
shall  here  give  the  results  only,  as  the  details  would  be  too  long  and  tedious. 

The  evaporation  of  liquids  and  the  coolness  thence  arising  were  very 
considerable :  a~  minute  was  sufficient  for  the  evaporation  of  a  pretty  large 
dose  of  ether. 

The  action  of  acids  on  metals,  earths,  and  alkalies,  was  slow ;  and  the 
air  bubbles  that  escaped  during  the  effervescence  were  much  larger  than 
usual.    The  production  of  vitriols  was  attended  with  some  singular  phe-' 
nomena:  that  of  iron  instantly  assumed  a  beautiful  violet  colour;  and  that 
of  copper  was  suddenly  precipitated  of  a  bright  blue. 

I  examined  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the  hygrometer, 
pure  alkali,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  had'  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  air, 
when  free  from  the  influence  of  clouds,  is  exceedingly  dry;  for  at  the  ex- 
piration of  three  hours  the  vitriolic  acid  had  scarcely  changed  its  colour, 
or  suffered  any  variation  in  the  weight.  The  fixed  alkali  remained  dry, 
except  toY/ards  the  edges  of  the  capsule,  where  there  was  a  little  moisture. 
The  hygrometer  pointed  to  64° ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  accuracy 
from  the  instrument,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

The  smell  and  strength  of  liquors  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  les- 
sened by  this  height ;  a  circumstance  contrary  to  the  wonderful  accounts 
hitherto  given  on  this  subject.  The  volatile  alkali,  ether,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  retained  their  usual  pungency.  The  fuming  liquor  of  Boyle  was  the 
only  one  which  suffered  any  sensible  loss  of  energy :  it's  evaporation,  how- 
ever, was  not  retarded ;  for  in  thirty  seconds  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  which 
I  had  poured  into  a  capsule,  was  totally  volatilised,  and  nothing  left  but  a 
little  sulphur,  that  gave  a  reddish  appearance  to  the  edges  and  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.    When  a  small  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  was  added  to 
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this  liquor  it  exploded  with  great  force,  and  the  vapour  that  arose  had  a 
very  sensible  degree  of  Iieat., 

I  attempted  to  produce  the  volatile  alkali  by  decomposing  sal  ammoniac 
by  fixed  alkali ;  but  the  process  v^^as  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible,  while 
©n  the  sea-shore  the  same  mixture  produced  it  readily  and  in.  great  abun- 
dance. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  vapours  which  exhaled 
from  the  crater,  and  whether  they  contained  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  or 
muriatic  acid,  I  made  the  following  experiments.    I  exposed  a  solution  of 
silver  in  the  nitrous  acid,  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  vents,  and  after  it  had 
remained  more  than  an  hour  amidst  the  vapours  which  were  continually 
arising,,!  found  that  it  had  experienced  no  sensible  alteration,  which  clearly 
proved  that  there  was  no  muriatic  acid.    I  then  dropped  into  it  a  little  of 
the  muriatic  acid,  and  there  immediately  took  place  a  precipitations  of  cor- 
neous silver  i  but  instead  of  being  white,  as  usual,  it  was  of  a  beautiful  dark 
violet  colour,  which  soon  became  gray,  and  assumed  the.  form  of  little 
scaly  crystals,  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye^,  and  such  as  were  observed  by 
Sage.    (,Vide  Min..  docim.)   From  the  result  of  some  experiments,  , 
which  I  made  on  the  precipitation  of  corneous  silver  in  inflammable  air,  I 
think  myself  authorised  to.  ascribe  its  change  of  colour  to  the  vapour  of 
that  substance,-    Lime  water,  exposed  for  three  hours  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  vents,  was  covered  with  no 
pellicle,  and  exhibited  only  a  few  threads  ;  which  proves,  in  my  opinion, 
not, only  that  there  is  no  exhalation  of  fixed  air  from  the  crater,  but  that: 
very  little  of  it  is  contained  in  the  atmospheric  air  at  this  altitude,  and  that 
inflammable  and  sulphureous  vapours  are  the  only  ones  which  prevail  here.. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  was  pretty  considerable,  since  the- 
electrometer  of      Saussures,  held  in  the  hand  at  the  height  of  about  fiye 
feet,,  indicated  three  degrees  of  positive  electricity,  while  on  the  ground,  it: 
showed  only  one  and  a  half.. 
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The  violence  of  the  v/ind  prevented  me  from  making  an  experiment 
with  boiling  water  on  the  crater  itself ;  but  when  we  descended  to  the  icy- 
fountain,  it  continued  in  a  state  of  ebullition  at  71°  of  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter, the  mercury  in  the  barometer  being  at  19  inches  one  line. 

I  found  on  the  peak  some  new  varieties  of  volcanic  schorls. 

1 .  A  triple  crystal  belonging  to  the  class  of  octaedral  unequal-sided 
|)risms. 

2.  Black  schorl  in  octaedral  unequal- sided  prisms,  terminated  by  oppo- 
site triedral  summits,  the  planes  of  which  form  two  large  irregular  hep- 
taedra,  and  a  small  scalene  triangle  produced  by  the  truncature  of  the  su- 
perior angko 

3.  A  compressed  hexaedral  prism,  having  the  two  largest  faces  opposite, 
terminated  at  one  end  by  an  obtuse  tetraedral  pyramid,  with  trapezoidal 
planes ;  and  at  the  other  by  a  hexaedral  pyramid,  composed  of  six  trapo- 
zoidal  planes,  two  of  which,  very  small,  are  formed  on  the  intervals  of  the 
two  upper  sides  of  the  large  hexagon  of  the  prism. 

4.  Terminated  at  one  end  like  the  summit  of  the  preceding  crystal,  and 
at  the  other  by  a  diedral  pyramid,  all  the  edges  of  which  are  flatted. 

5.  Terminated  at  one  end  by  a  tetraedal  summit,  and  at  the  other  by  a 
heptaedral,  composed  of  an  irregular  pentagon  in  the  centre,  five  trapezoids 
on  the  sides,  and  a  sixth  on  one  of  the  angles. 

6.  Terminated  at  one  end  by  a  pentaedral  sum.mit,  composed  of  four 
pentagons  and  a  rhombus  in  the  middle,  the  angle  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  four  trapezoids  being  truncated ;  and  at  the  other  by  a  pentaedral 
summit,  similar  to  the  former,  except  that  there  is  a  triangular  truncature 
on  the  edge  of  two  of  the  trapezoids. 
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7".  Black  schorl  in  the  form  of  a  hexaedral  prism,  terminated  at  one  end 
by  a  heptaedral  summit,  composed  of  two  irregular  hexagons,  two  irregu- 
lar pentagons,  and  three  trapezoids,  the  two  diedral  faces  being  truncated  on 
the  six  sides  and  on  the  ridge  in  the  middle ;  and  at  the  other  end  by  a 
tetraedral  summit,  the  truncatures  of  which  form,  1st.  two  great  trape- 
zoids and  one  rhomboid,  which  is  only  the  truncature  of  one  edge  of  a 
trapezoid:  2d.  two  small  trapezoids,  and  between  the  great  and  small' 
trape?:oids  three  truncatures,  the  first  hexagonal,  the  second  pentagonals 
and  the  third  scalene.  The  second  is  the  l;runcature  of  the  angle  at  the 
summit,  which,  without  the  hexagonal  truncature  that  gives  it  a  square 
more,  would  be  a.  rhombus  o. 
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CHARACTER  OF  LAM  ANON, 

BY  CITIZEN  PONCE, 

READ  TN  THE  PUBLIC  SITTING  OF  THE  FREE  SOCIETY  OF  SCIENCE, 
LETTERS,  AND  THE  ARTS,  ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  LOUVRE,  SEP- 
TEMBER 30,  1797- 


When  a  celebrated  individual  has  terminated  a  long  and  brilliant 
career,  rendered  illustrious  by  heroic  deeds  or  sublime  productions,  the 
honours  paid  to  his  memory  must  be  considered  as  the  tribute  of  our 
gratitude  rather  than  the  expression  of  our  regret.  The  task  assigned  him 
has  been  accomplished  j  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind  remain  j 
the  light  he  has  kindled  continues  to  be  more  w^idely  diffused ;  and  an 
existence  protracted  to  a  longer  period,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
enfeebled  organs  put  an  end  to  the  brilliant  conception  of  genius,  would 
neither  add  to  his  glory  nor  to  the  benefit  of  the  world.  But  when  a  young 
man,  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents  and  virtue,  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  science  is  snatched  early  from  life,  the  loss  must  excite  in  us 
the  most  lively  regret,  as  all  the  hopes  of  the  future  good  he  might  have 
done  are  at  once  buried  with  him  in  the  grave. 

Robert  Paul  Lamanon,  of  the  academy  of  Turin,  correspondent  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  museum  in  the  same  city, 
was  born,  in  1/52,  at  Salon  in  Provence,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  his  education  :  if  a  man  of  the  ordi- 
nary class  stands  in  need  of  a  good  one,  a  man  of  genius  needs  and  knows 
how  to  create  to  himself  an  education  peculiar  and  individual.    Being  a 
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younger  child,  and  in  consequence  condemned  by  custom  to  the  indo- 
lent life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  his  preparatory  studies  were  finished  at  Paris. 
But  he  already  felt  for  the  sciences,  and  especially  for  that  sublime  depart- 
ment, which  comprehends  a  general  knowledge  of  all  the  productions  of 
nature,  an  innate  attachment,  which  is  the  surest  presage  of  success  j  and 
being  left  at  liberty,  by  the  death  of  his  father  and  eldest  brother,  to  pursue 
whatever  course  he  might  think  proper,  he  immediately  quitted  a  condition 
for  which  he  had  little  inclination. 

A  prelate,  at  that  time  in  the  highest  favour  at  court,  being  informed  of 
Lamanon's  intention  to  give  up  his  canonicate,  offered  him  a  considerable 
sum  to  induce  him  to  resign  in  favour  of  one  of  his  friends.  "  As  the 
chapter  of  Aries,"  replied  the  young  ecclesiastic,  did  not  sell  me  my 
benefice,  I  shall  restore  it  in  the  same  manner  in  which  I  received  it." 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sense  of  justice,  which  the  prejudices  imbibed 
in  early  life  had  never  been  able  to  alter,  he  voluntarily  renounced,  by  a 
particular  act,  the  barbarous  advantage  which  the  law  gave  him  respecting 
his  inheritance,  and  accepted  no  more  of  the  property  left  him  by  his 
father,  than  a  portion  equal  to  those  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Being  now  freed  from  the  shackles  of  his  former  condition,  Lamanon 
applied  himself  to  study  with  uncommon  ardour.    Eager  to  draw  aside  the 
veil  that  conceals  from  us  the  secrets  of  nature    convinced  that  the  most 
uncommon  genius,  while  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  closet,  can  form 
only  false  systems,  and  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  various  and  attentive 
observation,  and  of  surprising  nature,  as  it  were',  in  the  very  fact  of  her  ope- 
rations, in  order  to  penetrate  into  their  sublimity,  our  young  philosopher, 
full  of  these  ideas,  made  a  tour  through  Provence,  Dauphigiiy  and  Swis- 
serland,  and  climbed  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.    At  the  sight  of  these 
immense  laboratories  of  nature,  the  powers  of  liis  genius  burst  forth  and 
expanded.    At  one  time,  exploring  the  summits  of  the  highest  rocks,  and 
at  another,  descending  into  the  deepest  abysses,  he  weighed  the  atmosphere, 
analysed  minerals,  and,  fancying  that  he  had  become  master  of  the  secrets  of 
the  creation^  he  formed  a  new  system  of  the  world,  and  on  his  return  home 
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applied  with  redoubled  ardour  to  the  study  of  meteorology,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  every  branch  of  the  history  of  nature. 

Desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  in- 
tercourse M^ith  the  learned  men  in  the  capital,  Lamanon  came  to  Paris 
and  shortly  after  paid  a  visit  to  England.  -  During  his  passage,  though 
greatly  incommoded  by  sea  sickness,  and  in  imminent  danger  every  mo-^ 
ment  of  being  smailowed  up  by  the  tremendous  billows  of  a  stormy  sea,  he- 
caused  himself  to  be  lashed  to  the  main-mast,  that  he  might  contemplate 
at  leisure  so  awful  and  sublime  a  spectacle.    The  noise  of  the  thunder,, 
the  hov/ling  of  the  winds,  the  flashing  of  the  lightning,  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  the  foaming  waves,  which  were  every  moment  covering  him  with, 
their  waters,  all  these  objects,  so  terrible  to  men  of  ordinary  minds,  threw 
him  into  a  sort  of  rapture  ;  and  he  often  told  me  afterwards,  that  no  day  of 
his  life  had  afforded  him  more  exquisite  enjoyment,. 

Convinced  that  the  attachment  of  a  celebrated  and  virtuous  character  ele- 
vates the  soul,  excites  emulation,  and^  becomes  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
man  who  delights  in  study,  and  who  wants  only  proper  objects  to  engage  his 
attention,  Lamanon  made  every  exertion  to  merit  the  notice  of  Condorcet, 
so  well  knov/n  by  his  talents  and  misfortunes,  and  since  persecuted  by  the 
malignity  of  a  sect  inimical  to  order  and  the  laws,  for  having  wished  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  liberty  on  the  ruins  of  anarchy.  This  academician,  who 
already  foresaw  the  eminence  to  which  Lamanon  might  one  day  attain,  re- 
ceived him  vv^ith  kindness,  and  at  length  admitted  him  into  his  most  inti- 
mate friendship.  - 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  commune  of  Salon  having  lost  a  law-suit,  which  they  carried  on  against 
their  lord,  unanimously  elected  Lamanon,  with  whose  integrity  and  talents  they  were  well  acquainted, 
to  solicit  of  the  council  the  repeal  of  the  verdict,  which  was  unjust,  and  had  been  obtained  by  undue  in- 
fluence. The  reply  of  the  young  philosopher  upon  the  subject  of  the  pecuniary  terms  that  were  offered 
him  on  this  occasion,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  uncommon  disinterestedness  of  his  mind.  "  As  1 
intend,"  said  he,  "  to  go  to  Paris,  on  my  own  account,  I  can  by  no  means  accept  the  twenty-four  livres 
a  day  which  you  so  generously  propose ;  the  only  extraordinary  expense  which  the  business  will  occasion 
me  will  be  a  few  journeys  to  Versailles,  and  for  these  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  in  question  will  be  suf- 
licient."    His  exertions  w^ere  attended  with  complete  success. 
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During  the  three  successive  years  which  Lamanon  spent  at  Paris,  he 
paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  labours  of  those  learned  societies  of  which 
he  had  been  elected  a  member.    At  this  period  he  became,  with  count  de 
Gebellin  and  some  other  philosophers  and  artists,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Museum,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  members  are  now  united  to 
the  free  society  of  science,  letters,  and  the  arts  at  Paris.    Among  the  dif- 
ferent papers  of  his  read  in  the  sittings  of  those  societies,  most  of  which 
have  been  printed,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  a  Short  Account  of 
Ada?n  de  Crapone^  one  of  the  most  skilful  hydraulic  engineers  that  ever 
existed,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  construction  of  several 
canals,  which  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  our  southern  departments ; 
An  Essay  on  the  Cretins,  a  kind  of  goitre  to  which  the  mountaineers  of 
Savoy  are  subject,  a  paper  abounding  with  profound  observations  and  judi- 
cious reflections  ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  'Theory  of  the  Winds,  particu- 
cularly  the  mistral,  the  cause  of  so  much  devastation  in  the  provinces  of 
the  south  :  This  piece  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject.   I  shall  farther  mention  a  very  ingenious  essay  On  the  Alteration  in 
the  Course  of  Rivers,  particularly  of  the  Rhone  j  and  also  another  on  An 
enormous  Bone  belonging  to  a  Fish  of  the  cetaceous  Kind,  which  v/as  dug  up 
at  Paris  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  house  in-  the  Rue  Bauphine. 

Having  formed  a  resolution  to  revisit  Swisserland  and  Italy,  Lamanon 
repaired  first  to  Turin,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  learned 
men  of  that  city.    At  this  period,  the  discovery  of  Mongolfier,  that  bril- 
liant novelty  which  may  be  considered  perhaps  as  one  of  the  phenomena 
which  precede  great  events,  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  ;  and  our  young  sage,  desirous  of  making  some  experiments  of 
this  kind,  ascended  himself  in  a  balloon  from  Turin :  but  not  perceiving 
in  this  discovery,  vv'hich  had  at  first  excited  his  admiration,  any  object  of 
public  utility,  and  not  foreseeing,  that  it  would  one  day,  on  the  plains  of 
Fleurus,  be  the  cause  of  animating  an  army,  and  establishing  victory  under 
the  standards  of  France,  he  resumed  his  fivourite  occupations.  Pursuing 
the  object  of  his  journey  fi-om  Piedmont,  he  travelled  over  Italy  and  re- 
turned through  Swisserland,  where  he  visited  the  Alps,  and  ascended  ia  the 
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summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  Loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  countries  he  hadi 
traversed,  he  then  hastened  back  to  Provence,  to  arrange  the  valuable  ma- 
terials which  he  had  collected  in  this  interesting  tour.. 

I  shall  mention  here  an  insta^ice  of  his  perseverance,  and^of  the  scrupu- 
lous accuracy  of  his  observations.  Convinced  that  the  plain  of  Crau,  in-* 
tersected  by  the  channel  of  the  Durance,  had  formerly  been  a  lake,  he 
wished  to  acquire  physical  proofs  of  it.  He  collected,  therefore,  a  specie 
men  of  each  of  the  stones  to  be  found  in  that  vast  plain,,  the  number  of 
which  he  discovered  to  be  nineteen,  and  then  tracing  the  course  of  the 
river  towards  its  head,  near  the  frontiers  of  Savoy^he  observed,  that  above 
each  junction  of  the  small  rivulets,  which  flow  into  the  Durance,  the 
variety  of  the  pebbles  decreased.  Ascending  afterwards  the  banks  of  each 
of  these  rivulets,  he  foujnd  on  them  the  original  rock  of  every  pebble  dis-= 
persed  over  the  plain  of  Crau,.  and  thus  obtained  complete  certainty,  that 
this  plain  was  anciently  a.  lake,  formed  by  the  Durance,  and  the  streams 
that  empty  themselves  into  it.  If  all  philosophers  would  employ  in  their 
researches  the  same  precision,  certain  hypotheses,,  more  specious  than  so- 
lid, would  not  obtain  so  many  admirers,  nor  the  charm  of  imagination  and 
the  graces  of  style  so  often  encroach  oo.  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  na^- 
ture  and  truth 

At  the  period  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  his  great  work  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  government  had  conceived,  the  vast  project  of  com- 
pleting the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  academy  of  sciences  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  selecting  men  capable  of  rectifying  our  ideas  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  of  improving  hydrography,  and  advancing  the 
progress  of  natural  history.  Condorcet,  knowing  no  individual,  as  to  this< 
last  department,  better  qualified  than  Lamanon  for  so  important  a  mission,, 
invited  him  by  letter  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  glory  of  this  great  enter- 

*  While  ill  of  a  fever,  which  had  confined  him  for.  two  months,  Lamanon  was  informed,  that  the 
singular  phaenomenon  of  a  subterraneous  sound  was  heard  near  Malesherbes,  sixteen  leagues  from  Paris. 
Escaping  from  the  vigilance  of  his  friends,  he  hastened  thither,  and  returned  three  days  after  loaded 
with  thirty  pounds  weight  of  stones.  He  had  travelled  in-tliis  interval  thirty-two  leagues  on  foot,  and 
was  entirely  freed  from  his  fever. 
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prise.  Accepting  with  transport  a  proposal  which  gratified  his  most  san- 
guine wishes,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  refused  the  salary  that  was  offered  him 
by  the  minister,  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  departed  for  Brest. 

The  armament  sailed  on  tlie  1st  of  August  17 So,  under  the  command  of 
an  experienced  officer,  whose  patriotism  and  attachment  to  science  were  equal 
to  his  talents  and  courage,  and  who  had  already  merited  and  obtained  the  pub- 
lic confidence.  The  philosophers  of  every  part  of  Europe  waited  with  anxiety 
the  useful  discoveries,  which  they  conceived  would  be  the  result  of  the 
zeal  and  talents  employed  in  the  expedition.  The  commencement  of  the 
voyage  was  prosperous.  After  landing  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  making  a 
multitude  of  observations,  the  two  vessels  arrived  at  Maouna,  an  island  of  the 
southern  archipelago.  The  impatient  Lamanon,  eager  to  assure  himself 
of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  published  respecting  that  country,  went  on 
shore  with  de  Langle,  the  second  in  command,  and  at  the  moment  they 
were  about  to  return,  the  natives,  incited  by  the  hopes  of  booty,  which, 
from  the  numerous  presents  they  had  received,  they  imagined  they  should 
find  in  the  boats,  attempted  to  prevent  their  getting  oft',  and  attacked  the 
party.  -The  French  being  obliged  in  self-defence  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  a  combat  ensued,  and  Lamanon,  de  Langle,  and  ten  of  the  crews  be- 
longing to  the  two  boats,  were  victims  to  the  fury  of  these  merciless  bar- 
barians. . 

Thus  perished  Lamanon,  whose  generous  devotion  to  the-  cause  '  of 
science  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public  !  He  was  the  only  person 
engaged  in  this  celebrated,  though  unfortunate  expedition,  who-  refused  to 
accept  from  the  national  munificence  any  pecuniary  gratification  ;  and  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  love  of  science  by  a  peculiar  danger,  in  which  no  in- 
dividual of  his  learned  associates  had  a  share.  Lamanon  was  calculated  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  science.  The  depth  of  his  judgment,  the  energy  of 
his  character,  the  sagacity  of  his  mind,  joined  to  tliat  ardent  curiosity,, 
which  pants  after  instruction  and  leaves  nothing  unexplored,  would  have 
conducted  him  to  the  most  valuable  discoveries.  His  person  was  tall, 
and  to  a  lively  eye  and  expressive  features  were  added  prodigious  bodily 
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strength  and  activity  :  in  a  word,  nature  formed  him  with  peculiar  care, 
as  if  she  had  intended  him  far  one  of  the  chosen  few,  destined  to  the 
performance  of  great  exploits.  His  style  of  writing  was  nervous,  often 
poetical,  and  his  imagery  always  suited  to  his  subject.  In  the  midst  of 
bold  and  energetic  expressions,  the  language  of  sentiment  was  visible  ; 
and  if  he  wanted  that  refined  and  polished  diction  which  dazzles  the 
reader,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  logical  precision  of  rea- 
soning which,  while  it  engages  the  attention,  never  fails  to  produce 
conviction. 

Notwithstanding  his  various  occupations,  and  the  mediocrity  of  his  for- 
.tune,  benevolence,  the  never-failing  virtue  of  good  and  feeling  minds,  had 
assumed  over  him  the  same  ascendancy,  which,  in  general,  the  love  of  plea- 
sure assumes  over  men  of  ordinary  endowments  ;  and  he  found  both  means 
and  opportunities  of  fully  exercising  it :  and  so  great  was  the  ingenuousness 
of  his  temper,  that  a  very  accomplished  lady  putting  to  him  some  ques- 
tions one  day  respecting  his  amours,  he  replied,  that  he  had  always  had 
strong  desires  on  the  subject,  but  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  come 
to  the  last  familiarity. 

When  he  engaged  in  the  expedition  round  the  world,  th-e  motive  that 
induced  him  to  refuse  the  salary  granted  to  the  other  men  of  science  who 
embarked  with  him,  was  that  ardent  and  innate  love  of  liberty  which  al- 
ways formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  *'  If  I  find  my  situation  on  board 
disagreeable,"  said  he,  "  or  my  inclination  or  curiosity  should  prompt 
.me  to  quit  the  vessel,  I  should  be  unhappy  that  any  power  in  the  world 
had  acquired  a  right  to  prevent  me."  Death  has  disappointed  our 
hopes,  and  has  cut  short  the  life  of  our  friend  *  in  a  foreign  and  barba- 

*  In  my  early  youth  I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquai-nted  with  Lamanon,  at  count  de  Ge- 
belin's,  and  in  several  literary  societies.  His  modesty,  simplicity,  and  strict  probity  had  secured  hira 
the  tender  attachment  of  all  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Monges  the  younger,  a  mineralogist,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  same  fatal  expedition  ;  la  Metherie,  autlior  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  editor 
oi ih^  Joimial  de  Physique;  citizen  Ponce,  a  distinguished  engraver  and  author  of  this  eulogy  ;  and 
Lo^is  Eosc,  an  active  naturalist,  now  in  North  America.    Since  the  death  of  Lamanooi,  the  last  of 
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rous  land,  and  what  adds  to  our  grief,  has  robbed  us  of  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  moistening  his  ashes  with  our  tears,  and  strewing  flowers 
over  his  grave. 


these  has  placed  the  bust  of  his  friend.  Covered  with  black  crape,  in  a  conspicuous  situation  ia 
his  study, 

(Note  by  Citizen  Millin,} 
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DISSERTATION 

ON  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  EASTER  ISLAND  AND  THE  ISLAND  OF 
MOWEE,  BY  M.  ROLLIN,  M.  D.  SURGEON  IN  ORDINARY  OF  THE 
NAVY,  AND  OF  THE  FRIGATE  LA  BOUSSOLE,  COMMANDED  Br 
M.  DE  LA  PEROUSE,  IN  A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

'  JL  HE  shortness  of  our  stay  at  these  islands  having  scarcely  allowed  mc 
to  spend  a  few  hours  on  shore,  I  found  it  impossible  to  give  to  my  researches 
ttlie  accuracy  and  extent  that  I  wished,  in  order  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Society  of  Medicine.  I  shall 
confine  myself  therefore  to  the  correction  of  certain  errors  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  former  navigators,  and  to  a  ge- 
ijieral  account  of  the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  ,the  diseases  to  which 
^they  appear  to  be, subject. 

We  anchored  at  Easter  Island,  lying  in  27°  9'  south  latitude,  and  111° 
55'  dO)'  west  longitude,  on  the  9th  of  April  1786. 

The  aspect  of  the  island  is  by  no  means  so  barren  and  disgusting  as  na- 
■vigators  have  asserted.  It  is  indeed  almost  destitute  of  trees ;  but  the 
valleys  and  the  sides  ,of  the  hills  exhibit,  particularly  to  the  eye  of  the 
seaman,  an  agreeable  covering  of  verdure ;  and  the  size  and  excellence  of 
its  potatoes,  yams,  sugar  canes,  &c.  are  proofs  of  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  accounts  given  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be  equally  incorrect. 
"We  find  here  neither  the  giants  of  Roggewein,  nor  the  meagre,  half- 
rStarved  beings  described  by  a  modern  navigator,  who  has  characterised  them 
rby  a  general  wretchedness,  which  is  entirely  void  of -foundation.  Instead  of 
'  meeting  with  men  exhausted  by  famine,  so  as  to  be  spectacles  almost  too 
,^hocking  for  the  sight,  and  , a  few  women,     who  with  difficulty  escaped 
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fereing  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  supposed  revolution  in  that  part  of  the 
world,"  I  found,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  population,  with  more 
beauty  and  grace  .ihan  I  afterwards  met  within  any  other  island  ^  and  a 
EQil,  which,  with  very  little  labour,  furnished  excellent  provisions,  and  in 
an  abundance  more  than  suflicient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants^ 
though  fresh  water  was  extremely  scarce,  and  what  we  found  of  a  bad  quality. 

These  islanders  are  stout  and  of  an  agreeable  figure,  about  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  well  proportioned.  Their  countenance,  except  in 
colour,  hardly  differs  from  that  of  Europeans.  They  have  little  hair  on 
the-chin,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  except  the  sexual  ..parts,and  below-the 
arm  pits,  which  are  tolerably  furnished.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  tawny, 
and  the  hair  in  general  black,  but  there  .are  a  few  instances  in  which  . it  is 
light.  They  appear  to  have  good  health,  which  they  retain  even  at  an 
•advanced  period  of  life..  They  are  accustomed  to  paint  and  tattoo  the  skin, 
and  to  perforate  the  ears,  in  which  they  insert  the  leaf  of  a  sugar  cane,  rolled 
up  in  a  spiral  form,,  which  enlarges  the  perforation,  so  that  the  lobe  of  the 
£ar  floats  as  it  were  upon  the  shoulders  :  this  is  practised  by  the  men  only, 
and  is  considered  .as  a  mark  of  great  beauty,  which  they  are  studious  of  ac- 
quiring. 

The  women  also  unite  -to  a  regular  shape  condderable  grace  in  the  form 
.of  their,  limbs.  Their  face  is  of  an  agreeable  oval,  with  mild  and  engaging 
features,  and  wants  only  a  little  ruddiness  of  complexion  to  render  it  hand- 
some, according  to  the  ideas  which  Europeans  entertain  of  beauty.  Their 
full,  well  turned  figure,  their  fine  hair  and  seducing  appearance,  are  well 
4:alculated  to  inspire  sentiments,  which  they  feel  without  attempting  to 
conceal  them..  Notwithstanding  these  attractive  qualities,  I  could  discover 
in  the  men  no  appearance  of  jealousy ;  on  the  contrary  they  sought  for  op^ 
.portunities  of  selling  their,  favours. 

These  people  are  circumcised,  -and  seem  to  live  in  complete  anarchy^ 
without  being  subject  to  any  chief  Both  men  and  women  are  in  general 
-nearly  naked,  no  part  of  the  body  being  covered  but  those  of  sex.  ''some. 
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hbwever,  have  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their  shoulders  or  loins,  which 
reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

I  am  ignorant  what  ideas  they  entertain  among  themselves  as  to  pro- 
perty ^  but  they  proved,  by  their  conduct  towards  us,  that  they  pay  very 
little  respect  to  that  of  strangers.  They  became  so  fondof  our  hats,  that  in 
a  very  few  hours  we  were  all  of  us  robbed  of  them ;  and  they  then  laughed 
at  us,  like  mischievous  school-boys  who  take  delight  in  teasing  pas- 
sengers. - 

These  people  are  not  destitute  of  industry  j  for  I  remarked,  that  their 
cottages  were  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  very  well  built.  They  are  constructed 
of  frame-work  interwoven  with  reeds,  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  cradle 
reversed,  being  fifty  feet  long,  from  ten  to  twelve  broad,  and  twelve  high 
in  the  middle.  In  the  sides  of  these  houses  are  several  doors,  the  largest  of 
which  does  not  exceed  three  feet.  The  inside  exhibits  nothing  remarkable^ 
and  contains  only  a  few  mats,  which  they  spread  out  by  way  of  beds,  and 
some  other  trifling  utensils.  Their  stuffs  arc  made  of  the  paper  mulberry  > 
but  they  are  not  common,  from  the  scarcity  of  the  tree,  which  appears, 
however,  to  be  cultivated  with  some  attention.  They  fabricate  also  hats 
and  baskets  of  rushes  and  make  beside  small  wooden  images,  the  carving 
of  which  is  tolerably  executed.  Their  food  consists  of  sweet  potatoes, 
plantains,  yams,  sugar  canes,  fish,  and  a  kind  of  sea-weed,  or  fucus,  which 
abounds  on  the  shore. 

Fowlsj  though  few  in  number^  are  the  only  domestic  animal  we  found  on 
the  island ;  and  rats,  the  only  wild  quadruped  it  produces „  We  saw  a  few 
sea  lOvA  on  the  coast  ^  but  it  appeared  not  to  furnish  any  quantity  of  fish. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  a  large  crater,  round  nearly  the 
whole  circumference  of  which,  on  the  sea  shore,  are  seen  a  great  number  of 
shapeless  statues,  or  rather  busts,  having  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  rudely 
carved  j  and  at  the  foot  of  these  statues  are  those  mysterious  caverns  men- 
tioned  by  Cook,  which  are  small  vaults  that  serve  as  burying  places  for  the 
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dead  of  each  family.  The  inhabitants  allowed  us  to  examine  them  without 
the  smallest  interruption. 

La  Perouse,  tliough  he-had  given  already  a  considerable  number  of  pre- 
sents to  these  islanders,  was  desirous  of  adding  other  proofs  of  his  kindness, 
and  of  contributing  to  their  happiness  in  a  more  permanent  and  essential 
manner.  He  therefore  left  with  them  two  ewes,  a  ilie-goat  and  a  sow, 
■with  a  male  of  each  species,  and  sowed  various  kinds  of  pulse,  as  well  as 
peach,  plum,  and  cherry  stones,  together  with  the  seeds  of  oranges  and 
lemons. 

If  the  intended  benefit  of  these  presents  be  not  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  future  conduct  of  the  natives,  this  celebrated  navigator  will  enjoy  the 
^lory  of  having  contributed  to  their  welfare,  by  enriching  their  island 
with  animals  and  vegetables  calculated  to  relieve  their  niost  urgent  wants, 
and  of  having  ensured  to  future  navigators  refreshments  of  every  kind, 

Flaving  executed  these  benevolent  designs,  we  got  under  way,  and  di- 
rected our  course  towards  the  Sandwich  Islands.    As  soon  as  we  were  in 
sight  of  Mowee,  one  of  the  islands  of  this  archipelago,  about  two  hundred 
canoes  came  off  to  meet  us,  laden  with  hogs,  fruits,  and  fresh  vegetables, 
which  the  inhabitants  had  sent,  and  requested  us  to  accept,  without  taking 
any  thing  in  return.  A  brisk  gale,  however,  having  sprung  up,  which  ac- 
celerated our  course,  we  could  neither  fully  avail  ourselves  of  this  supply^ 
nor  long  enjoy  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  the  picturesque  view  of  the 
island,  and  the  multitude  of  surrounding  canoes,  the  various  manceuvres  of 
which  formed  the  most  lively  and  entertaining  spectacle  the  imagination 
can  conceive.   On  the  29th  of  May  we  anchored  to  the  west  of  this  island, 
■which  is  situate  in  latitude  20°  34'  30'',  and  158'^  25'  west  longitude.  The 
vegetation  of  this  part  of  xMowee  is  by  no  means  so  luxuriant,  nor  the  po- 
:,pulation  so  numerous,  as  in  the  eastern  part,  where  we  had  just  before 
touched  J  but  scarcely  had  we  anchored  before  we  were  surrounded  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  brought  us,  in  their  caaoes,  hogs,  fruit,  and  fresh  vege- 
-tables  I  and  we  began  to  traffic  with  so  much  success,  that  in  a  few  hours 
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we  had  on  board  nearly  three  hundred  hogs,  and  an  ample  supply-  of  ve- 
getables, which  cost  us  only  a  few  bits  of  iron.  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  few  European  markets  where  business  is  conducted  with  greater  di- 
spatch or  with  more  integrity  than  was- displayed  on  this  occasion  by  these 
islanders.  , 

Though  the  island  of  Mbwee  furnishes,  in  sufficient  abundance,  animaPs, 
and  every  species  of  food  necessary  to  subsistence,  the  inhabitants  neither 
enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  healthy  nor  possess  the  same  elegance  of  form  and 
beauty  of  person  as  the  natives  of  Easter  Island,  who  have  fewer  of  such 
resources,  and  even  as  to  those  few,  are  more  scantily  provided.  They 
appeared,  however,  to  have  some  resemblance  to  them  in  their  conforma- 
tion, and  in  general  to  promise  even  a  more  robust  make,  if  their  health 
had  not  been  impaired  by  disease.  The  common  height  of  these  people 
is  about  five  feet  three  inches.  They  are  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  have 
large  features,  thick  eye-brows,  dark  eyes,  a  confident  though  not  savage 
look,  high  cheek-bones,  wide  nostrils,  thick  lips,  a  wide  mouth,  and 
rather  large,  but  beautiful  and  even,  teeth.  We  saw  among  them  a  few 
individuals  who  had  lost  one  or  two  of  their  teeth  j  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
a  modern  traveller,  that  they  pull  them  out  in  the  moment  of  distress,  and 
thus  manifest  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  relations  or  friends ;  but  I  ob- 
served no  circumstance  that  could  either  confirm  or  contradict  this  opinion. 

These  people  have  brawnier  muscles,  thicker  beards,  and  more  hair  on 
the  parts  of  generation  than  the  natives  of  Easter  Island.  The  hair  of  the 
.  head,  which  is  black,  they  cut  into  the  form  of  a  helmet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  lock,  representing  the  crest,  which  they  suffer  to  grov/  to 
its  full  length,  and  tinge  the  ends-  of  it  red^  by  means,  perhaps,  of  some 
vegetable  acid. 

r 

The  wom-en  are  shorter  than  the  men,  and  possess  neither  the  gaiety, 
mildness,  nor  elegance  of  form,  which  distinguish  those  of  Easter  Island, 
being  commonly  ill  made,  with  coarse  features,  a  melancholy  air,  and  are 
beside  rude,  sluggish^  and  aukward^  in  their  manners. 
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The  inhabitants  in  general,  hov/ever,  are  mild  and  engaging  in  their  be- 
haviour, and  even  shov/  to  strangers  a  degree  of  politeness.  They  paint 
and  tattoo  their  skin,  and  bore  their  ears,  as  M^ell  as  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose,  in  which  they  wear  rings  by  way  of  ornament.  They  do  not  practise 
circumcision  ;  but  some  of  them  make  for  themselves  an  artificial  fibula,  by 
drawing  the  prepuce  beyond  the  glans,  and  fixing  it  there  by  means  of  a 
ligature.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a  sort  of  apron,  covering 
whvit  nature  bids  them  conceal,  and  another  piece  of  similar  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  body.  The  stuffs,  manufactured  by  these  islanders  from  the 
bark  of  the  paper-mulberry,  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  of  various  kinds. 
They  paint  them  with  considerable  taste,  and  the  designs  are  so  regu.lar» 
that  one  might  almost  believe  they  had  copied  some  of  our  chintz.  Their 
houses,  collected  into  villages,  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials  as 
those  of  Easter  Island,  but  their  form  is  square. 

Judging  fpom  appearances,  the  best  conjecture  I  could  make  as  to  the 
state  of  society  in  this  island  is,  that  the  irthabitants  are  divided  into  several 
tribes,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  chief. 

The  beauty  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  might  render  the  in- 
habitants extremely  happy,  if  the  leprosy  and  venereal  disease  prevailed 
among  them  less  generally,  and  with  less  virulence.    These  scourges,  the 
most  humiliating  and  most  destructive  with  which  the  human  race  are 
afflicted,  display  themselves  among  these  islanders  by  the  following  sym« 
ptoms :  buboes,  and  scars  which  result  from  their  suppurating,  warts, 
spreading  ulcers  with  caries  of  the  bones,  nodes,  exostoses,  fistula,  tu- 
mors of  the  lachrymal  and  salival  ducts,  scrofulous  sv/ellings,  inveterate 
ophthalmisB,  ichorous  ulcerations  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  atrophy  of  the 
eyes,  blindness,  infiamed  prurient  herpetic  eruptions,  indolent  swellings  of 
the  extremities,  and  among  children,  scald  head,  or  a  malignant  tinea, 
from  which  exudes  a  fetid  and  acrid  matter.    I  remarked,  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  unhappy  victims  of  sensuality,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten,  were  feeble  and  languid,  exhausted  by  marasmus,  and  affected  with 
the  rickets. 

VOL.  II.  i>  Y 
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The  indolent  swelling  of  the  extremities^  which  we  observed  among  the 
natives  of  Mowee,  and  which  Anderson,  surgeon  of  captain  Cook's  ship, 
remarked  also  among  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soutk-Sea  Islands,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  symptom  of  an  advanced  state  of  elephantiasis,  as  I 
assured  myself,  as  far  as  was  possible,  by  examining  a  great  number  of 
lepers  in  the  hospitals  of  Madeira  and  Manilla. 

In  this  period  of  the  disease,  the  skin  has  already  lost  it's  sensibility ;  and 
if  the  activity  of  the  virus  be  not  checked  by  proper  treatment  and  regimen, 
the  swollen  parts  soon  lose  entirely  both  their  irritability  and  sensibility, 
the  skin  becomes  scaly,  and  phlyctaenae  are  formed,,  filled  with  fetid  and 
corrosive  matter,  which  will  occasion,  without  extreme  care,  gangrenous 
or  carcinomatous  ulcers.    The  nature  or  quality  of  the  food  may  concur 
with  the  heat  of  the  climate  to  nourish  and  propagate  this  endemic  disease 
of  the  adipous  membrane ;  for  the  hogs  even,  the  flesh  of  which  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mowee,  are  many  of  them  ex- 
tremely measly.    I  examined  several,  and  their  skins  were  scabby,  full  of 
pimples,  and  entirely  destitute  of  hair.    On  opening  these  animals,  I  found 
the  caul  regularly  sprinkled  with  tubercles,  and  the  viscera  so  full  of  them^ 
that,  in  the  least  delicate  stomach,  the  sight  could  not  but  have  produced  a- 
nausea.    Among  the  diseases  with  which  these  islanders  are  so  deplorably 
afflicted,  there  are  some  that  seem  to  be  produced  by  the  venereal  virus  in 
all  it's  activity  ;  but  it  appears,  for  the  most  part,  under  a  degenerated  form, 
or  combined  with,  psora  or  itch. 

The  shortness  of  our  stay,  and  other  circumstanxes,  did  not  permit  m& 
to  acquire  any  information  respecting  the  mode  of  treatment  employed  by 
the  natives  for  the  cure  of  these  disorders;  but  to  judge  from  their  inac- 
tive suffering,  and  the  progress  of  their  infirmities,  I  am  induced  to  thinks 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  no  means  of  alleviating  the  misery  of  their 
condition.. 

Has  the  lues  venerea  been  communicated  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  th& 
of  captain  Cook's  ships  ?  The  advanced  state  of  the  disorder,  and 
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the  progress  it  had  made  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mowee,  when  Cook 
touched  there,  nine  months  and  a  half  after  his  first  intercourse  with  the 
natives  of  Atooi  and  Oneeheow,  added  to  the  defects  observable  in  the 
conformation  of  certain  individuals  of  every  age,  are  circumstances, 
which,  if  they  do  not  demonstrate,  may  at  least  incline  us  to  believe,  that 
the  disease  existed  in  these  islands  before  the  discovery  of  them  by  this  ce- 
lebrated navigator.  Proofs  of  this  might  even  be  deduced  from  his  own 
accounts.  When  he  arrived  off  Mowee,  he  communicated  with  some  of 
the  natives,  who  brought  him  fresh  provisions  in  their  canoes,  while 
he  was  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from  the  shore.    Speaking  of 

-this  circumstance,  he  says,  Women  were  also  forbidden  to  be  admitted 
into  the  ships,  except  under  certain  restrictions.  But  the  evil  I  meant  to 
prevent  by  this  regulation,  I  soon  found  had  already  got  amongst  them. 
And,  as  yet,  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  it's  reaching  them,  but  by  an 

:  intercourse  with  their  neighbours  since  our  leaving  them 

This  was  the  simplest  and  most  rational  explanation ;  but  it  does  not  sa- 
tisfactorily account  for  the  possibility  of  the  fact :  for  though  the  islands  of 
.  Atooi  and  Oneeheow  are  separated  from  Mowee  only  by  channels  a  few 
leagues  wide,  it  does  not  follow,  that  communication  between  them  should 
be  so  easy  as  for  the  venereal  disease  to  be  diffused  in  consequence  of  it 
through  the  whole  population  of  Mowee,    It  appears  also  from  captain 
Cook's  narrative,  that  the  natives  of  the  different  islands  are  rarely  upon 
.  good  terms  with  each  other,  a  circumstance  highly  unfavourable  to  fre- 
quent intercourse.    Beside,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  of  Mowee  towards  the  English,  when  they  appeared  off  the 
island  ?   If  the  natives  were  suffering  so  severely  from  evils  occasioned  by 
the  landing  of  these  strangers  on  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  would 
they  so  readily  have  supplied  their  wants  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  they  would  have  shown  reserve  and  mistrust,  instead 
■of  exposing  themselves  to  danger,  in  order  to  present  them  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  island  ?  It  may  still  farther  be  observed,  that  it  does  not 


*  Cook's  third  Voyage,  vol.  li.  p.  529,  530. 
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seem  possible  to  explain  the  rapid  progress  of  the  contagion,  unless  by  ad- 
^mitting,  that  the  lues  venerea,  like  epidemic  disorders,  may  be  propagated 
by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere :  a  supposition  which  the  experience 
of  medical  men  has  long  since  exploded,  having  been  thereby  convinced,, 
that  it  is  to  be  produced  neither  by  unwholesome  food,  bad  air,  nor  spon- 
taneous corruption  of  the  humours,  but  solely  by  immediate  contact  with 
an  infected  person. 

From  these  considerations  I  eoneeive  it  probable,  that  the  venereal  dis- 
ease existed  in  the  Sandwich  isles  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cook  j  and' 
that  k  was  either  indigenous,,  or  else,  had  been  introduced  by  former  na- 
vigators. 

^  Some  light  might  prob^bjy  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  this  cisease  in 
these  islands^  by  historical  and  geographical  researches  j  but  I  shall  not 
enter  into  this,  discussion,  considering  it  as  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent dissertation  *. 

*  After  referring,  the  reader  to  the  notes  of  the  preceding  volume  (^p;  348  and  348),  I' cannot  helps 
-observing  how  injurious  is  the  spirit  of  systematising,  and  how  carefully  it  removes  out  of  the  way 
every  argument  unfavourable  to  the  theory  it  wishes  to  establish.  The  kind  reception  which  Cook, 
met  with  at  the  island  of  Mowee  might  be  owing  to  the  Inhabitants  being.,  ignorant  that  they  were 
indebted  to  him  for  this  cruel,  disease,  which  they  had  caught  in  consequence  of  an  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours;  and  experience  shows,  that  the  remembrance  and  fascination,  of  enjt^ment  iiiduce, 
mankind'  readily  to  forgive  the  authors  of  such  evils.  Did  la  Perouse,  when  some  years  after  he 
touched  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  who  might  easily  have  been  confounded  with  the  English,  ex- 
perience the  least  mark  of  resentment  ?  He  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  women  testified  by 
their  behaviour,  that  they  were  far  from  being  disinclined  t=o  a.  renewaiof  that  licentious  connexion 
solicited  by  the  sailors.  The  readiness  of  these  islanders  to  expose  themselves  to  danger  for  the  sake 
of  bartering  their  provisions,  will  appear  to  be  no  argument  in  favour  of  M  Rollin's  supposition  j, 
when  we  consider,  that  they  are  almost,  of  an  amphibious  nature,  and  that  they  would  find  irresisti- 
ble attractions  in  the  glittering  of  a  few  toys,  or  the  more  useful  acquisition  of  some  iron  tools. 
And  as  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  it  will  cease  to  be  matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who 
reflect,  that  these  people  are  ignorant  of  the  conjpgal  tie  j  have  no  idea  of  exclusive  property  in  theim, 
women  j  and  are  acquainted  with  iio  laws  but  the  laws- of  nature.. 

I  am  still  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  navigators,  either  of  ancient- or  modern  times,  who  made 
discoveries  in  the  South-seas,  were  the  real  introducers  into  these  islands  of  the  venereal  disease;  and 
I  farther  believe,  with  certain  learned  individuals,  that  this  cruel  malady  was  not  a  consequence  of: 
the  discovery  of  America,  where  it  appears  that  it  was  unknown  till  carried  thither,  from  Europe^ 
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where  Its  existence  may  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  period.  But  ejien  allowing  that  it  may  have  been 
brought  to  us  from  the  Antilles,  St,  Domingo^  or  Cuba,  let  us  not  be  so  injust  as  to  r«gret  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  on  account  of  a  disorder  which  admits  of  a  cure,  and  which  appears  to  be* 
come  weaker  the  farther  it  spreads ;  and  to  forget  that,  to  'the  same  discovery,  we  are  indebted  for 
bark,  ipecacuanha,  gum  copal,  simarouba)  cochineal,  cocoa,  guiacum,  maize,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
first  idea  of  some  of  our  most  useful,  establishments,  such  as  public  posts  and  military  hospitals.  It 
is  impossible  also  not  to  recollect  the  benefit  which  the  arts  have  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world,  while  the  native  Americans  have  received  little  or  nothing  from  us  to  compensate  for  the 
small-pox,  a  scourge  which  was  eommunicated  by  their  conquerors,  and  which  has  made  among 
Ihera  such  dreadflil  ravages.    (Fjench  Editor.); 
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SKETCH 

-OF    THE    GEOGRAPHY    OF    EASTER    ISLAND,    BY    M.  BERNIZET, 
GEOGRAPHICAL  ENGINEER. 

At  half  past  six  in  the  evening  of  the  8  th  of  April  1786,  being  to  the 
cast  of  Easter  Island,  the  land  distinctly  appeared  as  represented  in  View  I, 
[Charts  and  PlaUSy  N°  lO).  The  summit  A,  and  all  the  declivities  were 
accurately  determined ;  the  two  extremities  broke  off  rapidly,  being  almost 
perpendicular ;  the  slope  AH  was  indented  from  H  to  nearly  its  middle 
by  three  small  summits ;  but  the  slope  AI  had  a  very  easy  outline,  com- 
posed of  two  salient  and  three  re-entering  angles. 

The  land  extending  to  the  north-west  was  much  less  distinct,  and  its 
extremity  almost  lost  in  a  thick  fog.  The  summit  K  of  its  highest  emi- 
nence was  not  above  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  peak  A.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  declivity  H,  this  summit  was  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar ;  but  towards  the  north  it  descended  gently,  having  three  re-entering 
and  two  salient  angles.  To  the  south,  this  land  was  joined  to  the  former, 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  height,  by  a  ridge  indistinctly  marked,  of  which 
the  length  was  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  H  to  I. 

The  land  extending  south-west  of  the  point  I,  was  not  equal  in  height  to 
half  of  the  total  height,  nor  did  its  length  exceed  half  the  space  included 
between  I  and  H.  Its  regularity  was  interrupted  by  three  small  steep 
bluffs,  and  a  fourth  much  lower  than  the  rest,  and  which  descended  gra- 
dually on  the  south  towards  the  sea.  The  fog  with  which  the  last  was 
covered  prevented  me  from  fixing  its  bearings ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  size  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  island. 
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The  summit  bore  west  4°  south,  distant  four  leagues. 

The  point  I,  west  by  south  1°  west» 

And  the  most  northerly  cape,  west  1°  30^  norths 

At  27  minutes  past  six,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  land  appeared  as 
in  View  IL    The  centre  of  the  island  at  L  appeared  eVen,  and  of  the  same 
height  as  the  peak  A  mentioned  above,,  and  which  belongs  to  the  easternmost 
bli^fF.    To  the  south-west  of  the  latter,  we  observed  two  paps  B,  the  rapid 
and  steep  descent  of  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  whitish  rocks ;  the 
land,  which  to  the  east  was  high  and  peaked,  now  gradually  sunk,  and 
became  almost  level  between  the  two  bluffs ;  its  elevation  was  trifling, 
and  presented,,  for  a  quarter  of  a  league,  no  variation,  except  a  small  hiU 
lock  M,  flat  at  the  top,  and  almost  perpendicular  towards  the  west :  the 
paps  appeared  as  if  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  coast  extended 
a  little  to  the  east.    The  two  bluffs  C  and  D,  in  the  second  distance, 
joined  the  paps  with  the  centre  of  the  island,  by  a  gentle  and  elongated  de- 
clivity.   Both  these  bluffs  appeared  to  be  hollow  in  the  middle  of  their 
summits :  the  first  C  was  the  smallest,  and  apparently  the  nearest,  with  a 
little  hill  in  front,  and  behind  it  a  range  of  high  land,  at  a  greater  distance 
than  any  of  the  rest,  which  had  two  well  determined  summits,  and  was 
connected  behind  the  paps  with  the  low  land  mentioned  before. 

The  centre  of  the  island  appeared  in  the  third  distance,  and  the  decli- 
vity, which  was  uniform  to  the  shore,  was  only  interrupted  by  a  small  hil~ 
lock,  nearly  similar  to  that  before  the  bhiff 

The  summit  of  the  bluff  E  seemed  to  be  hollow  and  much  nearer  tO': 
the  shore.  The  irregularities  in  its  descent  were  strongly  marked  j-  and 
two  inte  rmediate  bluffs,  of  no  great  height,  connected  it  with,  the  centre. 
L,  from  which  it  appeared  to  be  as  far  distant  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, as  it  was  in  the.  north- easterly  one  from  the  bluff  G.    The  latter^ 
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■?which  was  as  high  as  D,  was  rather  low€r  and  mote  peaked  thaa  another 
'bluff,  hy  which  it  was  bounded  on  the  north-east. 

The  "bluff  N,  which  imrnediatcly  folbwed,  was  also  a  little  more  ele- 
vated. It's  hase  was  large,  and  its  declivity  on  the  north-east  descended 
rather  lower  than  the  declivity  on  the  south-west,  which  was  connected 
with  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  island^  which  was  also  nearly  as  high  as 
the  centre  JL,  and  teiaimnated  abruptly. 

There  was  beside,  visible  to  the  west  of  this  point,  a  rock  shaped  like  an 
obelisk,  and  a  little  farther  in  the  sea,  a  small  islet,  so  low,  that  it  could  not 
sooner  Jiave  been  discovered. 

At  32  minutes  after  10,  the  land  appeared  as  in  the  3*  View.  The  west- 
ern extremity  of  the  islet  concealed  the  base  of  the  obelisk  rock;  the 
coast,  which  in  the  south-east  quarter  was  tofty,  rugged  and  steep,  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  a  large  and  deep  re-entering  angle,  and  so  steep  to  the 
-eastern  extremity  of  the  small  island  as  to  be  almost  perpendicular.  This 
angle  shortly  before  resembled  a  large  cleft,  which  we  were  astonished  to 
find  not  continued  to  the  shore.    Farther  back,  and  in  the  second  distance, 
a  continued  ridge  was  visible,  the  steep  and  rugged  declivities  of  which 
appeared  to  be  of  a  concave  form,  and  as  its  centre  retired  from  the  eye,  its 
two  extremities  seemed  to  approach  each  other,  converging  towards  the 
summits  of  point  2  and  the  south-west  cape.    That  of  the  last  was  almost 
horizontal  j  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  descended  gradually  by  irregular 
breaks  j  and  its  base  extended  three  quarters  of  a  league  to  the  north-north- 
east, as  far  as  point  3,  which  is  the  point  farthest  to  the  southward  of  Cook's 
Bay,  and  that  behind,  which  is  the  landing  place.    When  we  were  a 
little  more  than  two  leagues  distant,  to  the  south-west  of  point  3,  we  disco- 
vered, bearing  north  18^  east,  a  low  point,  before  which  is  a  small  isle  still 
lower,  and  which,  at  this  distance,  appeared  at  its  eastern  extremity  to 
be  joined  to  it.    This  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Cook's  Bay.  It 
was  about  three  leagues  from  us,  and  rose  gently  towards  the  east,  as 
far  as  the  summit  O,  from  which  a  perpendicular  let  fall  to  the  water's.- 
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edge  would  have  intersected  point  3  to  the  east,  at  a  small  distance  from  its 
extremity. 

This  summit  appeared  in  the  third  distance,  and,  approaching  a  little  to- 
wards the  eye  as  it  sunk  to  the  south-east,  it  joined  the  lands  in  front  half- 
way down,  between  point  3  and  point  2. 

The  paps  B,  more  distinct  than  the  land  connected  with  the  summit  O, 
appeared  on  the  same  level,  though  they  were  at  a  much  greater  distance. 
We  now  began  to  lose  them  behind  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south- 
west cape,  point  l,  above  which  we  saw,  a  little  to  the  east,  the  point  A, 
■{mentioned  before  in  Views  1  and  2)  the  whole  declivity  of  which  had  no 
other  interruption  than  a  small  bluif  lying  between  this  point  and  the  point 
to  the  east. 

It  was  from  these  courses  and  bearings  that  the  chart  of  Easter  Island  was 
-constructed.  Each  of  the  principal  points  was  determined  by  several  ope^ 
-rations ;  and  from  these  it  appears,  that  the  island  lies  in  a  direction  nearly 
east-north-east  and  west-south-west  in  its  longest  dimensions,  taken  from 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  cape  to  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  south-west 
cape.  A  line,  uniting  these  two  points,  would  pass  entirely  over  the  land  by 
the  south-east  coast,  would  be  upwards  of  four  leagues  in  length,  and 
would  run  parallel  to  a  line  which  should  join  the  most  southern  land  of 
the  east  cape  to  the  most  southern  land  of  the  south-west  cape.  The  in- 
terval between  these  two  lines  Would  be  nearly  half  a  league, 

A  Hne  passing  along  the  west  coast,  and  joining  the  most  westerly  to  the 
most  northerly  point,  would  be  in  a  direction  north-north-east  and  south- 
south- v/est.  Its  length  would  be  tv/o  leagues  and  three  quarters  ;  it  would 
intersect  Cook's  Bay,  and  pass  over  the  land  only  from  the  northern  extre^ 
mity  of  that  bay. 


A  third  line,  drawn  from  the  northern  point  to  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
cape,  would  pass  along  the  third  or  northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  would 
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intersect  its  two  most  considerable  points,  namely,  the  Bay  of  Gonzales, 
where  the  Spaniards  touched  in  October  1770,  and  the  most  northerly  land 
of  the  eastern  cape.  The  direction  of  this  line  would  be  east  by  south  5" 
■south,  and  west  by  north  5°  north ;  and  its  length  would  be  two  leagues 
and  three  quarters. 

Accordingly,  the  figure  of  this  island  is  that  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of 
which  the  longest  or  south-east  side  is  a  little  more  than  four  leagues',  the 
angles  at  the  base,  each  41  degrees,  that  at  the  vertex  98,  and  the  length  of 
the  northern  and  western  sides  two  leagues  and  three  quarters. 

From  these  data  it  v/ould  be  easy  to  ascertain  it's  superficial  content,  if 
the  content  of  the  capes  and  headlands  were  not  considerably  greater  than, 
that  of  the  creeks,  bays,  and  other  indentations,  which  would  make  the 
result  less  than  it  really  ought  to  be  ;  for  they  would  give  an  extent  only 
of  about  30,870,671  square  toises,  instead  of  34,935,319,  the  real  amount 
of  the  surface.  The  difference  between  these  two  sums  is  4,064,648 
toises,  or  almost  4.  of  a  square  league ;  and  the  whole  surface  contains, 
therefore,  about  four  square  leagues  and  a  fifth. 

The  depth  in  Cook's  Bay  is  from  ten  fathoms,  over  a  coral  bottom,  within 
two  hundred  toises  of  the  shore,  to  fifty  fathoms,  over  a  sandy  and  gravelly 
bottom,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  to  the  west  of  Sandy  Creek.  The 
bottom  shelves  rapidly,  and,  except  for  a  small  space  round  where  our 
ships  were  stationed,  an  anchor  will  not  hold ;  for  farther  in  the  offing  the 
depth  is  too  considerable,  and  nearer  the  shore  the  cables  may  be  cut  by  the 
coral  rocks,  and  vessels  are  in  danger  of  being  driven  on  shore  by  the 
westerly  winds.  In  this  latitude,  however,  the  wind  rarely  blows  from 
that  quarter,  and  never  with  so  much  violence  as  to  prevent  a  ship  from 
working  to  the  windward. 

It  appears  by  the  Spanish  chart  of  this  island,  that  the  same  soundings 
v/ere  found  nearly  round  it's  whole  circumference.  The  whole  of  the 
north  coast  in  our  chart  has  been  copied  from  the  Spanish  one ;  as  we  had 
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no  opportunity  of  examining  it  so  closely  as  the  other  two.  The  Spa- 
niards anchored  on  the  open  shore,  in  a  foul  bottom,  and  with  the  wind 
blowing  towards  the  land  5  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  anchorage 
-should  be  preferred  to  Cook's  Bay. 

The  particular  plan  of  this  bay  was  taken  from  a  single  operation,  by 
estimating,  at  each  bearing,  the  distance  of  points  already  ascertained. 
With  regard  to  the  topography,  it  is  less  striking,  as  the  declivities  of  the 
different  bluffs  are  more  easy,  and  the  escarpments  less  numerous.  It 
would,  however,  be  tiresome  to  ascend  to  their  summits,  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  stones  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  island,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  paths,  that  cross  it  in  every  direction.  The  breadth  of  these  paths. 
Which  are  solid  and  totally  free  from  stones,  does  not  exceed  a  foot  and 
a  half,  and  they  lead  chiefly  to  the  huts  and  morals.  Some  of  the  huts 
are  of  rough  stones,  without  mortar,  and  of  an  elipsoid  form.  {See 
Cham  and  Plates,  N°  \%fig.  1 .)  The  walls  A  are  extremely  thick ;  the 
roof  B  {fig.  s),  is  constructed  of  large  stones,  a  little  arched  on  the  in- 
ner surface,  and  which  are  laid  across  with  their  ends  resting  on  the  walls; 
a  small  opening  C,  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  lesser  axis  D,  serves 
both  as  a  window  and  a  door,  and  will  admit  only  one  person  at  a  time 
creeping  on  all  fours.  The  walls  on  the  inside  are  perfectly  bare,  the 
stones  unhewn,  and  there  is  no  division  into  different  apartments  by  par- 
titions. 


Feet. 

Length  of  the  long  axis 

24 

Ditto  of  the  short  axis 

(> 

Height  in  the  middle 

7 

Ditto  at  the  top  of  the  ellipse 

Thickness  of  the  walls 

-   ,  4 

Height  of  the  door 

-      '  2 

Width  of  ditto 

0, 

At  the  distance  of  ten  feet  before  the  opening,  and  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  lesser  axis,  is  a  gate  G,  the  summit  of  which  is  below  the  level  of  the 
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fioor  5  the  upright  H,  the  cornice  I,  and  the  architrave  K,  {Jig.  2)  are  of 
large  stones,  neatly  cut  and  joined  together  without  cement.  There  is  an 
ascent  to  it  by  a  kind  of  ramp  L  {Jg.  5),  the  inclination  of  which  is  very 
gentle  :  it  is  composed  of  earth,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  facing  of 
stones,  most  of  which  are  two  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  two  feet  in  breadth,, 
and  ten  inches  in  thickness.  Four  steps  N,  formed  also  of  cut  stone,  termi- 
nate the  ramp,  and  end  at  the  entrance  of  a  cell  O,  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
This  cell  is  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  the  hut,  though  different  in  size^ 
only  that  the  ellipse  of  the  base  is  truncated  at  one  of  the  summits  P. 

In  constructing  these  subterraneous  cells,  the  natives  have  often  taken 
advantage  of  the  natural  cavities  that  are  frequently  found  in  the  huge 
masses  which  have  been  formed  by  torrents  of  lava.  Hence  it  happens,,  that 
some  of  them  are  very  irregular,  and  frequently  at  a  distance  from  their 
huts ;  but  as  often  as  the  inhabitants,  with  their  rude  tools,  have  been, 
able  to  remove  the  projecting  points  of  the  rock,  and  to  overcome  other 
difficulties,  they  appear  to  have  reduced  them  to  a  regular  shape  of  the  fol- 
lov/ing  dimensions  : 

Feet.  Inches. 

Depth  of  the  cell,  or  length  of  the  greater  axis  30 
Breadth  of  the  middle         -  -  -        1 1 

Height  of  the  centre  -  -  ~  5  ^ 

Breadth  of  the  door  -  _  »  2 

Height  of  ditto  »   •  -  »  3 

In  these  subterraneous  cells  the  islanders  store  up  their  provisions,  their 
utensils,  their  wood,  and  in  general  all  the  little  property  they  possess. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  hut  and  the  cell  is  an  oven  without  a  roof, 
and  which  is  merely  a  round  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  paved  and  lined  with 
rough  stones.    Its  diameter  is  three  feet,  and  its  depth  two. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  in  the  elevation,  {fg.  4)  that  the  north-east 
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side,  which  in  general  is  most  exposed  to  the  wind,  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  that  the  top  of  the  hut,  which  serves  as  a  terrace,  is 
thereby  in  a  great  measure  protected  from  the  rain,  which,  coming  in 
squalls,  seldom  falls  perpendicularly. 

The  same  plan  is  observed  as  to  the  other  huts^  which  are  situated  in 
the  middle  of  extensive  plantations.  They  are  built  in  the  form  of  an- 
elongated  ellipse  A  {Jig.  5),  and  are  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their 
length.  The  foundations  B  consist  of  square  stones  sunk  in  the  earth,  about 
two  feet  long  and  six  inches  thick,  having  holes  at  certain  distances  destined 
to  receive  the  poles  C  {fg.  6),  that  serve  to  support  cross  beams  D,  which 
terminate  the  roof,  and  are  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  uprights  E, 
driven  into  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  from  each  other.  The 
poles  are  bound  together,  through  their  whole  length,  by  transversal  laths, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  two  feet.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  centre  ; 
and  a  plane,  supposed  to  pass  through  the  summit,  perpendicular  to  the 
large  axis  of  the  ellipse,  would  have  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse  (See  a 
ground  plan,  a  view  of  the  frame,  and  a  vertical  section  taken  lengthwise, 
fg.  5,  6,  and  7).  The  whole  is  covered  with  rushes,  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  bound  together,  so  as  to  form  mats, 
by  means  of  cords  twisted  with  the  hand.  The  two  doors,  of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  side,  are  not  larger  than  those  of  the  small  huts,  and  the 
oven,  which  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  mentioned  above  on  the 
windward  side,  is  guarded  by  a  pallisading,- 

Feet. 

Length  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse  ^  ^  310 

.  Breadth  of  the  centre       -  -*  *       „         j  q 

Height  of  ditto  -  -  _  „         2  0 

Height  at  the  extremities  -  ^  4 

Breadth  at  ditto  ^.    •  3 

The  form  of  these  large  buildings,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as 
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mvariable ;  for  some  of  them,  either  in  the  plan  or  elevation,  towards  the 
centre,  are  more  bent  than  the  curve  of  the  ellipse. 

The  small  huts  are  constructed  after  the  common  form,  and  are  sa  stint- 
ed in  their  dimensions  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  six  persons.  Some  of 
them  at  the  entrance  have  a  kind  of  porch,  w^hich  architects  would  call 
either  a  ?iiche,  or  a  peristyle ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  honoured  with  neither 
of  these  appellations. 

There  are  also  hollowed  rocks,  under  which  the  inhabitants  find  shelter. 
The  floor  of  these  is  covered  with  rushes ;  and  as  the  air  has  free  access  to 
them,  they  would  appear  to  be  the  summer  retreats  of  the  islanders. 

The  burying  places  or  morais  {fg.  8,  9,  and  lO)  have  something  more 
remarkable  in  their  structure :  their  dimensions  are  different,  but  their  form 
is  invariably  the  same.  On  a  plane  inclined  to  the  horizon,  like  the  ground 
itself,  a  sloping  wall  A  is  raised,  made  of  the  cut  stones  already  mentioned. 
This  wall  is  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  base  on  which 
it  stands,  and  is  terminated  at  the  summit  by  a  horizontal  platform  of  rough 
stones,  into  which  are  sunk  rectangular  pieces  of  hard  stone  C,  that  serve  as 
a  base  to  almost  shapeless  masses  D,  representing  busts.  These  figures,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  plate,  support  a  cylindric  capital  E,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  a  little  hollowed  to  receive  the  head  of  the  bust.  It  consists  of 
red  lava,  extremely  porous  and  light.  Two  steps  F,  below  the  platform, 
made  in  the  same  manner,  and  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  stone,  lead 
by  a  gentle  declivity  to  a  terrace,  bordered  by  a  kind  of  parapet,  formed  of 
the  earth  that  is  dug  out  in  order  to  level  the  terrace.  There  are  also 
some  steps  which,  on  their  upper  part,  have  a  plinth  I,  running  along  their 
whole  length,  on  which  are  represented  the  figures  of  recumbent  skeletons  j 
and  not  far  from  the  lower  step,  and  towards  the  terrace,  are  entrances  or 
narrow  trenches  K,  leading  to  a  cavern  L,  in  which  are  a  great  quantity  of 
human  bones.  This  cavern  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  it's  size  even 
appears  not  at  all  to  depend  on  that  of  the  morai. 
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Feet. 

Inches-. 

Height  of  the  wall 

8 

0 

*  Length  of  the  platform 

80 

0 

Breadth  of  ditto           -  - 

12 

0 

Height  of  the  steps           -  „ 

2 

0 

Breadth  of  ditto 

3 

0 

•f-  Length  of  the  terrace           -  - 

384 

0 

Breadth  of  ditto               -              _  . 

324 

0 

Height  of  the  large  busts           -  , 

14 

6 

Ditto  from  the  base  to  below  the  chin 

9 

6 

Height  from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head 

5 

0^ 

Ditto  to  the  underpart  of  the  nose 

1 

e 

Length  of  the  nose 

1 

8 

Projection  of  ditto          -           -  » 

0 

1=0 

Breadth  ot  the  lower  part  of  ditto 

L 

^ 

Length  of  the  ears 

2 

0 

Long  diameter  of  the  orbit             -  - 

1 

0 

Ditto  of  the  eye           -           -  ■ 

1 

0 

Short  diameter  of  ditto  - 

0 

10 

Breadth  of  the  base 

6 

0 

Ditto  at  the  ears           -            _           -  » 

5 

3 

Ditto  at  the  shoulders              -           -  „ 

7 

e 

Ditto  at  the  neck       -        -       -        _  „ 

4 

6 

Thickness  of  ditto            -                »  . 

.  3. 

a 

Ditto  of  the  belly        -              -  ^ 

3 

6 

Height  of  the  capital 

3 

I 

Diameter  of  ditto              -           _  . 

4  - 

9 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  one  only  of  these  monuments,  for  they  vary 
infinitely  in  size. 


Though  the  greater  part  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  construction  of 


*  We  saw  one  the  length  of  which  was  267  feet, 
f  In  general  the  dimensions  are  smaller. 
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these  buildings  are  well  squared,  there  are  some  a  little  convex  on  each  of 
their  faces,  which  seems  to  prove,  that  they  are  not  cut,  but  ground  into 
the  requisite  shape ;  and  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  greater  number  can- 
not invalidate  this  conjecture,  as  the  degree  of  perfection  in  this  respect 
may  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  artist.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  and  erecting  these  large  masses,  without  the  assistance  of  ma- 
chines, when  we  reflect,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  arms,  ropes,  two  levers, 
and  three  wooden  rollers,  it  is  easy  to  transport  and  lift  the  most  enormous 
blocks,  this  difficulty  will  totally  disappear. 

The  plantations  of  the  natives  are  very  numerous,  and  their  fields,  which 
..are  planted  with  potatoes  and  yams,  are  all  of  a  rectangular  shape,  without 
either  lie-dge  or  fence,  a  few  plantations  of  the  paper-mulberry  excepted.  The 
plantains  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  quincunx,  and  great  care  is  bestowed 
upon  their  cultivation.  The  coast  is  every  v/here  steep,  and  affi^rds  but 
few  landing  places.  It  is  v/orthy  of  remark,  that  no  ravins  are  to  be  seea 
here  directing  the  course  of  the  water,  which  no  doubt  loses  itself  among 
the  large  stones  that  cover  the  surface  of  the  island  :  for  in  the  parts  which 
we  traversed  we  found  neither  river  nor  stream :  and  the  only  fresh  water 
to  be  obtained,  and  that  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  was  in  a  few  small  cavi- 
ties towards  the  summits  of  the  rocks.  Trees  are  equally  scarce  j  and  ia 
reality  we  observed  nothing  worthy  of  the  name,. 

On  the  1 0th  of  April,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  being  at  the  distance  of 
thirteen  leagues,  the  island  appeared  as  in  the  4th  View  f  Charts  and  Plates, 
N°  10.)  The  middle  of  the  island,  by  the  summit  of  the  north  cape, 
though  misty,  was  still  so  clear  that  we  could  distinguish  some  of  its  es-. 
carpments.  It  joined  the  sea  on  the  western  side  by  a  smooth  and  gra- 
dual declivity  i  it's  eastern  side  was  also  extremely  regular,  but  a  little 
ionger  than  the  western,  and  the  two  high  points,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
San  Juan  and  Santa  Rosalia,  rose  above  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  and 
appeared  before  it  s  while  the  low  coasts,  between  the  three  principal  capes, 
were  entirely  hid.  The  summit  A  of  the  east  cape,  though  indistinct,  by 
.appearing  separated  from  the  rest,  seemed  to  b,e  another  island  :  it's  height 
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was  about  half  of  the  middle  summit  j  the  interval  between  the  two  equal, 
to  the  base  of  the  main  land,  and  the  base  of  the  east  cape  to  a  quarter  only 
of  the  extent  of  the  former. 

The  south-west  cape  was  still  visible  in  the  western  quarter,  but  very 
low  and  indistinct.  It's  form  was  nearly  flat,  and  it's  distance  from  the 
central  land  half  only  of  the  base  of  the  latter. 

The  bearing  of  the  summit  of  the  island  was  south  15°  east. 

That  of  the  summit  A  of  the  east  cape,  south  25°  east, 

And  that  of  the  south-west  cape,  south  9°  east; 

On  board  the  Boussole,  April .  1 8,  1786, 

(Signed)  Bernizet, 


VOL.  II. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON    THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  NATIVES  OF 
AMERICA.       BY  ROLLIN,  M,  D.  &C.  &C. 

When  I  began  tKese  observations  I  was  ignorant  of  the  Memoir 
delivered  to  M'^  de  la  Perouse  by  the  Society  of  Medicine.  Being  deprived 
therefore  by  unforeseen  circumstances  of  the  assistance  I  might  have  de- 
rived from  that  paper,  1  trust,  though  I  may  not  have  entirely  accomplished 
the  objects  proposed  in  it,  my  remarks  on  the  same  subject  will  not  be 
received  without  indulgence. 

Natives  of  Chilk 

The  bodily  conformation  of  these  people  presents  nothing  remarkable. 
Their  stature,  in  general,  is  lower  than  that  of  the  French,  and  they  appear 
also  to  be  much  less  robust;  but  they  support  with  great  courage  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  all  it's  concomitant  privations.  On  many  occasions 
they  have  checked  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms,  and  sometimes 
even  triumphed  over  them.  Their  history  abounds  with  instances  of 
bravery,  which  have  obtained  for  them,  from  the  proudest  Spaniards,  the 
honourable  title  of  Intrepid  Indians  {Indios  Bravos) ;  and  the  present  race 
are  still  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

In  the  physiognomy  of  almost  every  individual  of  this  nation,  we 
may  remark  a  characteristic  sameness.  The  face  is  broader  and  round- 
er than  that  of  Europeans,  and  the  features  are  coarser.    Their  eyes 
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are  small,  dull,  black,  and  sunk  in  the  sockets,  the  forehead  low,  the 
,  eye-brows  black  and  bushy,  the  nose  short  and  flatted,  the  cheek  bones 
high,  the  lips  thick,  the  mouth  wide,  the  chin  small,  and  the  ears  of  the 
usual  form. 

The  women  are  short,  ill  made,  and  of  a  disgusting  physiognomy.  I  did 
not  observe  a  single  instance  of  that  mildness  of  feature  and  elegance  of 
form,  by  which  the  sex  is  in  general  characterised. 

Both  the  men  and  women  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  and  earSj, 
which  they  ornament  with  trinkets  of  glass,  or  mother-of-pearl,  of  different 
forms.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  that  of  their 
nails  nearly  the  same,  but  a  little  lighter.  The  hair  of  both  is  black,  strong, 
and  exceedingly  thick.  The  men  have  little  beard,  but  their  arm-pits  and 
the  parts  of  sex  are  amply  provided  with  hair,  while  those  of  most  of  the 
women  are  bare. 

Natives  of  California. 

These  people  live  at  the  same  distance  from  the  line  in  the  noithem 
hemisphere,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Chili  in  the  southern. 

During  our  stay  at  Monterey,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  greai 
number  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  i  but  I  could  observe  between  them  and 
the  natives  of  Chili  but  little  resemblance.  The  men  are  taller  and  much 
more  robust,  but  by  no  means  equal  either  in  courage  or  intelligence  to 
the  Chilians.  They  have  a  low  forehead,  black  and  thick  eye-brows,,  dark 
hollow  eyes,  short  nose  and  flat  at  the  root,  high  cheek-bones,  mouth 
rather  large,  thick  lips,  and  very  fine  teeth,  with  chin  and  ears  of  the 
usual  form.  They  are  extremely  indolent,  destitute  of  curiosity,  and  al- 
most stupid.  In  walking  they  turn  their  toes  inwards,  and  their  timid 
step  instantly  betrays  the  pusillanimity  of  their  character. 
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The  women  of  California  also  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Chili, 
5being  taller,  their  limbs  and  general  figure  of  a  more  regular  make,  and 
their  features  less  disgusting. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  nearly  the  same  inl)oth  nations  but  the  Cali- 
fornians  have  mare  Ijeard  than  the  Chilians,  and  the  parts  of  sex  are  better 
furnished.  Among  the  men,  however,  I  observed  a  great  many  individuals 
totally  beardless ;  and  the  women  also,  under  the  arm-pits  and  on  the  parts 
of  sex,  are  scantily  provided:  but  I  was  assured,  that  these  singularities 
have  no  othei*  cause  than  the  custom  of  the  men  to  pull  up  the  beard  by 
the  root,  and  of  the  women  to  remove  the  hair  by  means  of  bivalve  shells^ 
or  a- bit  of  wood  fitted  to  the  use  of  an  etuis. 

What  seems  to  confirm  this  assertion  is,  that  I  have  seen  beardless  men 
with  a  great  deal  of  hair  on  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  women  whose 
arm-pits  and  parts  of  sex  were  entirely  bare,  with  abundance  of  hair  oa 
their  .arms  and  thighs. 

These  people  are  accustomed  to  paint  the  skin  by  way  of  ornament,  and 
to  perforate  their  ears,  in  which  they  wear  trinkets  of  various  kinds  and 
,4iiferent  shapes.  Their  skin  is  tawnj,  apd  their  nails  are  of  a  lighter  .co- 
Jour  than  those  of  the  Chilians. 


Americans  in  the  "Neighbourhood  of  Port  des  Fran^ah. 

These  people  appeared  to  have  very  little  resemblance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  California.  They  are  taller,  stronger  made,  of  a  more  agreeable  figure, 
and  are  capable  of  much  greater  vivacity  of  expression.  They  are  superior 
to  them  also  both  in  courage  and  intellect.  They  have  rather  a  low  fore- 
head, but  more  open  than  that  of  the  southern  Americans,  black  and  lively 
eyes,  much  thicker  eye-brows^  nose'  of  the  us-ual  size  and  well-formed. 
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only  a  little  widened  at  the  extremity,  thin  lips,  moderately  large  mouth, 
-fine  and  very  even  teeth,  and  the  chin  and  ears  perfectly  regular.  • 

The  women  also  have  the  same  advantage  over  those  of  the  southern 
tribes  before  mentioned,  having  greater  mildness  in  their  features,  as  well 
as  more  grace  in  the  form  of  their  limbs. 

Their  faces  indeed  would  be  tolerably  agreeable,  hut  for  the  strange  cus- 
tom prevailing  among  them  of  wearing  in  the  lower  lip,  by  way  of  ornament, 
an  elliptical  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  a  little  in  it's  circumference  and 
■on  each  side,  and  which  is  commonly  half  an  inch  thick,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three  inches  long. 

This  whimsical  ornament  not  only  disfigures  the  look,  but  causes  an 
iiwoluntary  flow  of  sahva,  as  inconvenient  as  it  is  disgusting.  It  is,  how- 
ever, peculiar  to  tlie  women  alone  3  and  children  of  this  sex,  as  soon  as  they 
are  born,  are  made  to  undergo  the  necessary  operations  to  prepare  them  for 
receiving  it. 

For  this  purpose  the  lower  lip  is  pierced  with  a  kind  of  pin,  of  copper  or 
of  gold,  which  is  either  left  in  the  aperture,  or  it's  place  supplied  by  a  ring 
of  the  same  metal,  and  is  worn  till  the  age  of  puberty.  At  this  period  the 
opening  is  gradually  enlarged,  by  substituting  for  the  ring  or  pin,  first  a 
small  piece  of  wood  of  the  form  above  mentioned,  then  a  larger  piece,  and 
so  on  progressively,  increasing  it's  size  till  it  acquires  the  requisite  di- 
mensions. 

This  custom  will  show,  how  far  the  lip  Is  capable  of  being  dilated, 
and  may  furnish  a  hint  to  medical  practitioners,  in  attempting  to  re- 
medy deformities,  when  a  partial  destruction  of  this  part  of  the  mouth 
may  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  chirurgical  operations. 

In  general  the  complexion  of  these  people  is  olive,  with  their  nails^ 
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which  they  wear  long,  of  a  lighter  shade ;  but  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  individual,  the  tint  of  the  skin  varies,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  influence  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Their  hair  is  neither  so  coarse  nor  so  black  as  that  of  the  Southern  Ame- 
ricans, chesnut  coloured  hair  being  very  common  among  them.  They  have 
also  more  beard,  and  the  arm-pits  and  parts  of  sex  are  less  scantily  provided. 

From  the  perfect  evenness  of  their  teeth,  I  was  at  first  led  to  believe, 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  art ;  but  examining  them  closely,  and  with  greater 
attention,  and  observing  no  change  in  the  enamel,  I  concluded  that  they 
are  indebted  to  nature  for  this  regularity. 

They  tattoo  and  paint  their  face  and  body,  and  pierce  the  cartilages  of 
the  ears  and  nose. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  the  custom  of  painting  the 
face  and  body,  so  common  among  the  natives  of  Africa,  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  merely  employed  by  these  people  as  a  defence  against 
noxious  insects.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  from  the  observations  I  made, 
that  it  is  intended  solely  for  ornament.  I  found  it  practised  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Easter  Island,  and  the  natives  of  Port  des  Fran^ais  ;  and  I  saw 
at  neither  of  these  places  either  venemous  reptiles  or  insects.  I  remarked, 
beside,  that  their  bodies  were  never  painted  but  when  they  paid  us  a  visits 
for  in  ^heir  houses  we  always  found  them  without  it. 

General  Observatiom, 

Those  writers,  who  have  spoken  of  the  natives  of  America  as  a  dege- 
nerated race  of  men,  have  indulged  in  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  de- 
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parted  entirely  from  the  truth.  Some  of  them  have  even  gone  so  ^r  as 
to  consider  in  the  same  light  the  Europeans  naturalised  in  America;  but 
the  genius  of  a  Washington,  an  Adams,  a  Franklin,  and  others,  have  so 
completely  refuted  this  assertion,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
into  the  discussion. 

To  me  also  it  appears,  that  the  same  vsrriters  have  been  equally  unfor- 
tunate in  their  opinions  respecting  the  supposed  degeneration  of  animals, 
transplanted  from  the  old  continent  to  the  new. 

As  to  defects,  or  particular  modifications,  supposed  to  exist  in  the  in- 
ternal  structure  of  the  genital  parts  of  these  people,  and  which  have  in 
like  manner  been  ascribed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  species  in 
America,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  subject  the  necessary 
researches  to  determine  the  question  :  if  I  may  judge,  however,  of  the  in- 
ternal organisation  of  those  parts  from  the  external  appearance,  I  should 
suppose  it  to  be  precisely  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Neither  did  I  observe  among  these  people  any  instance,  either  of  that 
prolongation  of  the  scrotum,  and  enormous  swelling  of  the  penis,  or  of 
men  with  breasts  that  yield  milk,  which  some  travellers  have  related.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  met  with  no  savage  tribes  who 
were  swifter  of  foot,  or  who  possessed  the  organs  of  sense  in  greater  per- 
fection than  Europeans,  and  that  if  any  difference  exist,  the  advan- 
tage is  in  favour  of  civilised  nations. 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  in  the  progress  of  life  the  same  periods  of 
growth  and  decline  were  observable  among  these  people  as  with  us :  cli- 
mate, manners,  and  mode  of  life  may,  however,  occasion  some  slight 
.  differences. 

In  Chili  and  California  the  beard  begins  to  appear,  and  the  voice  to  alter, 
shout  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  announce  the  period  of  puberty.  Girls 
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arrive  af  this  period  at  the  ag.e  of  about  eleven  or  twelve,  of  which  ful- 
ness of  the  breasts  and  the  menstrual  flux  are  the  usual  signs.  The  quan- 
tity of  this  periodical  evacuation  varies  in  different  individuals,  according 
to  their;  constitution  and  manner  of  life.  If  the  natural  order  be  inter- 
rupted by  no  accident,  it  takes  place  every  three  months,  and  conti- 
nues from  three  to  eight  days.  Women  are  subject  to  it  till  about  their 
fortieth  year  >  though  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  instances  in  which  signs, 
of  fecundity  are  exhibited  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

,' " ■ 

Old  age  and  decrepitude  announce  themselves  among  these  people  in  the 
same  manner  as  among  civiHsed  nations,  by  a  desiccation  of  the  juices  of 
the  body,  loss  or  weakness  of  the  sight. and.  other,  senses,,  and.a  change  qSj 
coloiu:  in  the  hair  and  beard,  ci  Ls^-ai'-AC  "r 

In  women  who  have  borne  several  children,  the  breasts  are  flacGicl-  and- 
pendente  and  the  skin  of  the  belly  wrinkled,  as  in  Europeans  under  simi-- 
lar  circumstances,  and  there  appears  to  be  no.  remarkable  difference. 

The  different  tribes  into  which  these  people  are  divided  have  nearly  the 
same  passions,  the  same  amusements,  and  the  same  manner  of  living.. 
They  are  alike  extravagant  in  their  expressions  of  joy  or  anger ;  and  the 
most  trifling  incident  is  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  either.  Those  of  Port 
des  Frangais  are  audacious  thieves,  extremely  irascible,,  and  most  of  all  to-' 
be  dreaded  by  strangers.. 

Their  general  food  is  game  and  fish  ;  but,  though  fishing  and '  the  chace 
afford  them  abundant  means  of  procuring  fresh  provisions,  they  will  often 
feed  upon  what  is  tainted  and.  almost  putrid,  rather  than  give  themselves 
the  least  trouble  to  seek  for  better.  In  the  preparation  of  their  food,  their 
love  of  indolence  renders  them  still  less  delicate.  When  pressed  by  hun- 
ger they  merely  broil  it  on  the  fire,  or  put  it  into  a  wooden  bowl  filled 
with  water,  which  is  made  to  boil  by  continually  immersing  in  it  red-hot 
stoneso 
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The  time  of  their  meals  is  sometimes  governed  by  their  appetite  j  but 
in  general  each  family  towards  the  close  of  the  day  assemble  to  a  com- 
mon repast.  The  inhabitants  of  California  and  Port  des  Fran9ais  make  no 
use  of  vegetables,  except  some  pine-nuts  and  other  fruits,  which  their 
summer  supplies,  but  which  constitute  no  essential  part  of  their  nourish- 
ment. Their  idleness  renders  them  abstemious,  as  abundance  makes  them 
gluttons. 

These  tribes  are  divided  into  hordes,  and  each  horde  commonly,  forms 
a  small  hamlet.  Their  huts,  constructed  of  reeds,  or  branches  of  trees, 
are  supported  by  four  posts,  and  covered  chiefly  with  flattened  bark! 
They  are  of  a  square  or  conical  form,  afford  but  an  indifl^^rent  shelter 
from  the  mclemency  of  the  weather,  and  are  neither  durable  nor  commo- 
dious.  The  entrance  is  low  and  narrow ;  the  fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  hut,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 

These  Americans  sleep  indiscriminately  together,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  on  skins  spread  round  the  hearth.  They  employ  but  little 
care  in  the  construction  of  their  huts,  as  they  are  soon  induced,  by  the 
fickleness  of  their  disposition,  to  quit  them  for  others,  which  they  often 
build  by  the  side  of  those  which  they  have  just  abandoned.  The  situa^ 
tions  chiefly  preferred  for  these  huts  are  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  sides 
of  mountains  exposed  to  the  south. 

The  only  durable  habitations,  and  of  any  size,  that  I  saw  on  this  coast 
were  those  of  a  horde  established  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  aboundi! 
ing  with  fish,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  Port  des  Fran9ais 
These  huts,  constructed  of  very  thick  planks,  were  of  a  rectangular  form' 
m  height  about  fifteen  feet,  and  capable  of  containing  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons. The  doors  were  low  and  narrow,  and  opened  and  shut  by  sliding. 
The  inside  presented  nothing  remarkable:  we  observed  only  a  kind  of 
bench,  on  which  were  the  women  and  children  making  various  articles  of 
domestic  convenience.    On  the  small  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
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habitations  was  a  fishing  establishment,  the  construction  of  whicli  was  no 
less  ingenious  than  that  described  by  M"^  Duhamel. 

The  men  apply  themselves  chiefly  to  martial  exercises,  and  to  fishing  and 
hunting.  Their  arms  are  the  bow,  javelin,  and  dagger.  The  wom.en, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  occupied  in  preparing  the  food,  and  in  oth^r  do- 
mestic concerns.  Though  they  live  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  fe- 
rocious husbands,  I  did  not  observe  that  they  were  treated  in  the  barba- 
rous manner  that  travellers  pretend.  I  even  remarked,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions the  men  behaved  to  them  with  great  deference  and  respect. 

It  appears  also  that  polygamy  is  common  among  these  people,  and  that 
their  marriages  last  no  longer  than  is  agreeable  to  the  parties.  To  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  their  women  they  attach  very  little  importance ;  for 
they  were  often  desirous  of  bartering  their  favours  for  a  piece  of  iron,  or 
a  few  glass  beads. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  America  form  in  appearance 
large  tribes,  having  the  same  interests  and  similar  manners,  yet  each  fa- 
mily seems  also  to  live  separate,  and  to  have  of  its  own  a  distinct  govern- 
ment: for  it  has  it's  own  chief,  it's  own  cottage,  it's  own  canoe,  it's  own 
implements  for  fishing  and  hunting,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  requisite^ 
for  it's  subsistence  or  defence.  I  thought,  however,  I  observed  some 
-  chiefs  who  appeared  to  command  several  families,  but  to  whom  very  little 
respect  was  paid  by  the  rest. 

In  stature,  strength,  and  courage,  these  chiefs  are  superior  to  the  other 
inhabitants  and  they  are  covered  in  general  with  large  scars,  which  they  are 
fond  of  displaying  as  proofs  of  their  valour.  They  are  distinguished  also 
'  by  a  greater  magnificence  in  the  different  articles  of  their  dress.  That  of 
the  women  consists  of  a  leathern  shift,  which  descends  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  and  a  cloak  of  skin  with  the  fur  on,  that  covers  them  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  knees.    The  men  have  a  similar  cloak,  and  some  a 
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leathern  shirt,  and  buskins  of  seal's  skin,  but  they  go  for  the  most  part 
with  their  feet  naked. 

For  a  traveller,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  these  people,  and 
possessing  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  customs,  it  is  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  their  domestic  ceco- 
nomy,  or  to  describe,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  subject.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  their  m.ode  of  life, 
their  immoderate  indulgence  in  things  that  please  them,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  climate,  expose  them  to  a  variety  of  disorders. 

As  the  great  number  of  Americans,  collected  in  the  mission  of  San 
Carlos,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  several  of  those  which 
affect  the  natives  of  California,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  father  MatthiaSj 
missionary,  and  M'  Carbajole,  surgeon  of  the  colony,  I  shall  enter  a  little 
into  detail. 

The  temperature  of  California  is  subject  to  great  variations,  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  and  it's  influence  on  the  inhabitants  occasions 
particular  diseases ;  for  though  these  people  are  accustomed  to  such 
changes,  they  are  more  liable  than  Europeans  to  maladies  which  arise  from 
a  continued  excess  of  temperature. 

The  diseases  most  common  in  the  winter  are  sore  throats,  catarrhal  af- 
fections, pleurisies,  and  peripneumonies  and  the  remedies  employed  con- 
sist of  ptisans,  made  from  different  plants,  which  are  afterwards  bruised, 
and  applied  to  the  fauces,  or  seat  of  the  pam.  When  these  disorders 
attain  to  a  certain  height,  they  commonly  degenerate,  from  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  the  methods  of  cure,  into  chronic  disorders ;  and  to  those  who 
survive  the  first  stage,  the  disease  soon  becomes  fatal,  under  the  form  of  a 
phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Quotidian  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  are  observ- 
aWe  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn.  -  41 
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I  was  not  able  to  ascertain,  whether  these  people  are  acquainted  with 
any  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  which  supplies  the  place  of  bark. 
Their  practice  seems  to  be  confined  to  vomiting,  by  thrusting  the  finger 
down  the  throat,  and  copious  sweats,  by  a  kind  of  vapour  bath,  which 
I  shall  describe  hereafter. 

The  disorders  most  common  in  summer  are  putrid,  petechial,  inflamma- 
tory, and  bilious  fevers,  and  dysentery.  Their  want  of  care  and  knowledge 
in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  causes  them  to  assume  in  general  a  mor- 
bid appearance,  and  if  the  efibrts  of  nature  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  a. 
salutary  evacuation,  by  stool,  urine,  or  sweat,  the  patient  dies.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  these  critical  evacuations  are  almost  always  serviceable  to  the 
patients,  if  they  take  place  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-first  day, 
reckoning  from  the  first  attack  of  the  disease.  The  most  formidable  disor- 
ders, however,  are  the  inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers ;  for  their  progress 
is  so  rapid,  that  the  patient  has  seldom  strength  to  withstand  them. 

The  Inhabitants  of  California,  beside  these  diseases,  are  subject  also  to 
nervous  feveri,  rheumatism,  itch,  ophthalmia,  lues,  and  epilepsy.  At  the^ 
mission  of  San  Carlos,  I  saw  a  woman  subject  to  this  last,  the  paroxysms, 
of  which  generally  continued  for  two  hours. 

-Most  of  these  Americans  are  aff*ected  with  ophthalmia  and  itch,  though 
they  make  no  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  of  pork  either  fresh  or  salted, 
-which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  these  complaints,  as  welt 
as  of  tetters  and  other  cutaneous  disorders,  with  which  they  are  so  much 
afflicted.  They  have  been  ascribed  also  to  the  custom  of  tattooing  and 
painting  the  skin,  but,  in  my  opinion,  with  as  little  foundation* 

The  inhabitants  of  Port  des  Franfais  have  the  same  customs,  and  are,, 
beside,  extremely  filthy  in  their  manner  of  living  ;  yet,,  among  these  peo- 
ple, instances  of  the  itch,  or  even  traces  of  this  disorder,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  I  shall  observe  here,  that  on  board  our  ships,  on  the  American  sta- 
lilfei,  during  the  last  war,  I  found  that,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months^ 
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the  greater  part  of  our  sailors  and  even  officers  were  afFected  with  cutaneous 
disorders,  which  resisted  at  the  time  every  remedy  to  which  we  had  re- 
course, but  which,  in  most  cases,  on  our  removing  into  a  more  temperate 
climate,  disappeared  of  themselves. 

It  is  evident  to  me  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  cutaneous  diseases, 
which  so  generally  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  are  occa- 
sioned by  an  acrimonious  alteration  of  the  humours,  produced  by  the  great 
heat  of  these  climates.  I  have  also  no  doubt,  that  the  constant  action  of  the 
sun  and  atmosphere  on  the  skin  of  these  people,  who  go  continually  naked^ 
contributes  to  increase  thess  maladies,  and  renders  them  infinitely  more 
obstinate  ;  for  every  one  knows,  that  they  were  formerly  common  in  Eu- 
rope, but  that  they  abated  of  their  malignity,  and  became  less  frequent,  in 
proportion  as  the  use  of  linen  and  personal  cleanliness  succeeded  to  the 
coarse  and  filthy  habits  which  prevailed  after  the  fall  of  the  Romaa 
empire. 

Epidemic  diseases,  such  as  the  small -pox  and  measles^  exist  only  occa^ 
slonally  in  America  j  that  is  to  say,  when  imported  by  European  vessels ; 
but  the  natives  are  very  susceptible  of  the  infection,  and  the  ravages  of  the  * 
small-pox,  in  particular,  prove  to  them  far  more  fatal  than  those  of  any 
other  disorder.  Its  symptoms  and  progress  are  the  same  as  in  Europe ;  and 
it  assumes  the  characters  of  distinct  and  confluent,  or  malignant ;  but  it 
is  under  the  last  form  that  it  most  commonly  shows  itself. 

The  venereal  disease,  which,  according  to  common  tradition,,  was  not 
known  in  Europe  till  the  returaof  Columbus,  appears,  from  the  opinion  of 
several  respectable  men  at  Monterey,  whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject,  to 
have  been  prevalent  among  the  natives  of  California  only  since  their  inter- 
course with  the  Europeans,  who  settled  in.  this  part  of  the  new  continent. 
But  in,  wliatever  manner  this  disease  may  have  originated  among  these  peo- 
ple, it  is  certain  that  it  is  distinguished  by  the  same  symptoms,,  such  as  bu- 
boes, chancres,  excrescences,  and  gonorrhoea,  and  occasions  the  same  ra-= 
vages  as  with  us. 
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The  means  of  cure,  in  which  the  natives  place  the  most  confidence,  are 
the  sand  baths,  which  they  call  ta??iascal,  and  a  warm  drink  prepared  from 
certain  sudorific  herbs ;  and  this  mode  of  treatment,  they  assured  me,  al- 
ways produced  very  uniform  effects. 

The  tamascal  is  prepared  by  digging  a  trench  in  the  sand  a  foot  deep, 
two  feet  broad,  and  of  a  length  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  patient.  A 
fire  is  then  made  through  its  whole  extent,  as  well  as  upon  the  sand  dug 
from  it and  when  both  are  well  heated,  the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  sand 
slightly  stirred,  that  the  warmth  may  be  equally  diffused.  The  patient 
then  undresses,  lays  himself  down  in  the  trench,  and  is  covered  up  to  the 
chin  with  the  heated  sand.  In  this  position  a  profuse  sweat  soon  takes 
place,  which  gradually  decreases  as  the  sand  cools,  and  the  patient  then 
rises  and  bathes  in  the  sea,  or  the  nearest  river.  This  process  is  repeated 
till  a  complete  cure  is  effected.  The  plant  generally  made  use  of  in  ve- 
nereal cases  is  known  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  name  of  gouvernante.  The 
following  are  its  characters,  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them  from  dried 
specimens. 

Calyx :  Quadrifid  and  shaped  like  an  egg,  of  the  same  size  as  the  corolla, 
and  placed  beneath  the  fruit ;  deciduous. 

Corolla :  Polypetalous ;  petals  four,  small,  entire,  oval,  and  fixed  upon 
the  receptacle. 

Stamina:  Eight,  fixed  to  the  receptacle,  of  the  same  length  as  the  co- 
rolla ;  filaments  pulpy,  furrowed,  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the 
other ;  wings  velvety,  antherae  simple. 

Plsttl:  Germ  oblong,  velvety,  quinquangular  and  divided  into  five 
cells,  containing  an  oblong  seed;  pericarpium  covered  with  fine  hairs, 
.though  very  apparent. 

Size  and  Shape  :  As  far  as  I  could  judge  this  plant  must  be  a  shrub  of  the 
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middile  size.  Its  branches  are  angular  and  knotty,  and  covered  with  a  te- 
nacious sort  of  gum  j  the  lateral  branches  are  alternate,  and  placed  very 
near  to  each  other;  the  leaves  are  small,  petiolated,  bilobed,  opposite^ 
smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  veins  on  the  under  side  not  very  appa- 
rent ;  the  flowers  are  axillary,  sometimes  terminating,  pedunculated,  soli- 
tary, and  sometimes  in  pairs. 

The  women,  independently  of  the  disorders  which  they  share  in  com- 
mon with  the  men,  are  subject  to  those  incident  to  their  sex  ;  I  mean  such 
as  take  place  in  consequence  of  child-bearing,  uterine  hemorrhages,  abor- 
tions, &c.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  they  suffer  very  little  in- 
convenience during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  are  almost  invariably  deli- 
vered with  ease.  Difficult  or  unnatural  labours  are  extremely  rare  among 
them ;  but  whenever  they  occur  both  the  mother  and  child  are  generally  the 
victims  ;  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  occasioned  by  a  disproportion 
of  the  pelvis  to  the  size  of  the  child,  or  by  a  bad  position  of  the  latter,  when 
it  presents  itself  for  delivery. 

The  expulsion  of  the  child,  in  natural  labours,  almost  immediately  follows 
the  first  pains ;  an  advantage  that  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  uncommon  di-. 
mensions  of  the'peivis,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  table  of  proportions. 

When  the  child  is  born,  the  old  women  who  perform  the  office  of  mid- , 
wives  tie  the  umbilical  cord,  plunge  the  child  in  cold  water,  and  free  it 
from  the  viscous  matter  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  as^soon  as  the  mo- 
ther is  delivered  she  goes  to  bathe  in  the  sea  or  some  neighbouring  river. 
On  quitting  the  water,  she  is  placed  on  a  warm  stone,  and  covered  with  fur, 
and  in  this  situation  she  remains  until  the  perspiration  into  which  she  is 
thrown  diminishes,  as  the  stone  gradually  cools.  A  second  bathing  then 
takes  place  j  and  the  same  process  is  sometimes  repeated  for  several  days 
successively. 

These  immersions,  and  this  kind  of  vapour  bath,  employed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans in  almost  all  their  diseases,  are  not  always  free  from  inconvenience. 
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palrticularly  to  women  newly  delivered,  as  they  often  produce  suppression  of 
the  lochia,  inflammation  of  the  parts  of  generation,  and  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sage, with  suppression  of  urine,  and  schirrous  breasts,  which  not  uncom- 
monly terminate  in  cancer.  There  was  an  instance,  about  six  months  ago, 
in  the  mission  of  Monterey,  of  a  woman  twenty-five  years  of  age,  dying  of 
a  cancer,  which  had  corroded  one  breast,  and  four  of  the  adjacent  ribs. 

When  accidents  result  from  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  mid  wives  con- 
fine their  practice  to  fomenting  the  parts  affected  with  a  decoction  of  plants 
or  emollient  seeds.  The  seed  commonly  made  use  of  in  such  cases,  aa 
well  as  in  acute  fevers,  both  as  a  drink  and  fomentation,  has  a  great  resem- 
blance, in  it's  form,  colour,  and  general  appearance,  to  linseed,  and  an  in- 
fusion of  it  gives  a  mucilage  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  called  by  the  Ame^ 
ric^ns  fasse/k. 

Gestation  does  not  always  extend  to  the  ordinary  period  of  nine  months, 
and  abortions  even  are  not  uncommon.  In  these  cases  women  observe  the 
same  conduct  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  at  the  full  time,  unless  a  flood- 
mg  occurs :  the  woman  then  continues  in  bed,  and  cold  fomentations  are 
applied  to  the  sexual  parts  and  the  hypogastrum.  I  was  unable  to  procure 
information  by  what  means  they  extract  the  placenta. 

Children  at  the  breast  are  not  exempt  from  any  of  the  infirmities  that 
usually  attend  the  first  period  of  life,  except  rickets,  of  which  I  did  not 
observe  a  single  instance.  Like  the  children  of  Europe,  they  are  subject 
to  the  pains  occasioned  by  dentition,  to  excoriations  about  the  anus,  con- 
vulsions, the  hooping-cough,  worms,  and  the  worm-fever,  suppression  of 
the  meconium,  diarrhcea,  marasmus,  squinting,  &c. 

The  period  of  suckling  is  not  limited.  It  is  sometimes  of  short  duration  j 
but  in  general  it  continues  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  months.  The 
manner  of  swathing  the  children  consists  in  wrapping  them  up  in  skins,  hav- 
ing first  stretched  the  legs,  and  laid  the  arms  along  the  body,  in  which  posi^ 
lion  they  are  fixed  by  means  of  leather  thongs.  They  then  take  the  bark  of  a 
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tree,  equal  in  size  to  the  child,  and  shaped  like  a  hollow  tile,  and  in 
this  envelop  the  infant  is  again  fastened  by  similar  thongs.  As  to  the 
brown  spots,  which  some  travellers  pretend  to  have  observed  on  the  backs 
of  the  children,  and  other  circumstances  of  which  I  wished  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  my  researches,  I  confess,  were  entirely  fruitless.  In  their  organisa- 
tion also,  I  could  discover  nothing  but  what  appeared  to  be  perfectly  na- 
tural. 

Though  the  disorders  to  which  the  Californians  are  subject  are  many 
and  various,  th«  modes  of  cure  they  employ  are  in  all  cases  nearly  the  same, 
and  consist,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  use  of  a  few  plants,  and  the  cold 
and  vapour  baths.  The  application  of  these  remedies,  though  injudicious, 
is  directed  by  a  kind  of  physicians,  or  rather  jugglers,  who  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  their  countrymen  by  pretended  inspiration,  and  extravagant  ges- 
tures. 


From  their  general  practice  of  endeavouring  to  excite  perspiration,  I  am 
led  to  think  that  these  jugglers  imagine,  like  Van  Helmont,  that  this  ex- 
cretion is  the  favourite  mode  of  nature  to  throw  off  impurities,  and  that  to 
promote  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  cure  every  malady  incident  to  humanity. 
But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  they  derive,  as  he  pretended  to 
have  done,  this  doctrine  and  practice  from  a  superior  being,  which  their 
gesticulation  would  seem  to  intimate,  it  is  probable  that  the  American  jug- 
glers preceded  him  in  this  claim  to  revelation,  and  that  Van  Helmont  was 
only  their  imitator.  With  regard  to  their  regimen,  it  is  always  regulated 
by  the  taste  and  appetite  of  the  patient. 

The  external  diseases,  or  those  that  require  chirurgical  aid,  to  which  the 
Californians  are  principally  subject,  are  fractures,  wounds,  ulcers,  tumors 
ruptures,  and  luxations.  ' 

The  treatment  employed  by  these  people  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  and 
wounds  IS  the  same  as  is  commonly  used  in  simple  cases  in  other  countries  j 
that  IS  to  say,  they  leave  them  entirely  to  nature  :  and  even  in  more  dan- 
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gerous  cases  they  apply  only  to  the  part  affected  a  few  plants,  either  bruised 
or  entirp.  If  the  ichorous  discharge  from  the  ulcers  causes  pain  and  in- 
flames the  parts,  they  foment  them  with  a  lotion  made  of  emollient  plants 
or  seeds ;  and  when  a  wound  is  accompanied  by  a  hemorrhage,  they  stanch 
the  blood  with  the  hair  of  some  animal,  and  gradually  compress  the  vessels 
by  slips  of  skin,  which  produce  the  same  effect  as  our  bandages.  If  this 
be  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  effusion,  the  patient  commonly  dies;  but 
if  it  answer  the  end  proposed,  they  suffer  the  hair  to  remain  in  the  wound 
till  it  falls  out  by  suppuration,  and  manage  the  remainder  of  the  cure  as  in 
common  cases.  The  cicatrices  of  wounds,,  or  other  injuries  of  the  softer 
|>arts,  are  in  general  very  defective. 

If  the  natives  of  California  poison  their  arrows,  like  some  other  of  the 
American  tribes,  the  substance  employed  for  this  purpose  must  be  less, 
speedy  in  it's  effect,  as  well  as  less  dangerous ;  for  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
resided  among  them  for  several  years,  have  seen  no  instance  of  wounds  oc- 
casioned by  these  arrows  proving  fataL 

These  people  take  no  care  of  simple  tumors ;  but  if  followed  by  inflam- 
mation, they  make  use  of  topical  emollients  or  fomentations. 

Tumors  formed  by  the  displacing  of  parts,  such  as  ruptures,,  are  com- 
mon among  them,  and  particularly  among  the  children. 

,  They  appeared  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  retusning  the  parts^ 
by  the  taxis,  or  of  supporting  them  when  reduced  by  means  of  a  bandage. 
I  reduced  several  of  these  tumors  in  children  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,- 
with  the  viev/  of  instructing  them  in  the  process,  that  they  might  be  abl& 
of  themselves  to  heal  these  diseases,  or  prevent  the  consequences  attending; 
them  ;  but  their  want  of  intellect  leaves  me  in  considerable  doubt  whether 
the  pains  I  took  will  be  attended  with  the  smallest  benefit.  In  the  art  of 
reducing  dislocations,  their  knowledge'  also  is  equally  confined  :  they  make: 
some  attempts,  indeed,  to  reduce  the  limb  ^  but  their  efforts  are  so  ill  di- 
rected, that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  with  success.  Their  condueti 
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in  the  treatment  of  fractures  appears  to  be  a  little  more  rational :  they 
place  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in  contact ;  keep  them  in  that  position 
by  a  bandage,  and  placing  the  limb  in  a  case  of  bark,  tied  fast  round  it  by 
leather  thongs,  the  patient  is  made  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  till  the  parts 
are  completely  united. 

The  reader,  I  conceive,  would  be  better  able  to  compare  the  different 
proportions  of  these  people,  if  they  were  collected  into  a  table,  with  the 
names  and  latitudes  of  the  places  inserted,  in  which  they  were  measured. 
This  I  have  accordingly  done  :  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  exist  in  the 
constitution  of  these  people  certain  differences,  which,  by  climate,  exercise, 
mode  of  life,  and  even  prejudices,  are  modified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

Comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  natives  of  both  sexes  of  the  continent  of 
America y  with  the  latitude  of  the  places  where  they  were  measured. 

Places  ,  _ 

Latitudes  

Proportion  of  the  men. 

■Common  stature  

Long  diameter  of  the  head  
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Short  diameter  of  ditto  

Length  of  the  upper  extremities  ,  . . , 

Ditto  of  the  lower  

Ditto  of  the  feet  

Breadth  of  tlie  chest  

Ditto  of  the  shoulders   .  .  . . 

Height  of  the  vertebral  column  .  .  .  . 

Circumference  of  the  pelvis  

Pro-portions  of,  the  women. 

Long  diameter  of  the  head  

Short  diameter  of  ditto  

Length  of  the  upper  extremities  

Ditto  of  the  lower  extremities  

Ditto  of  the  feet  ,  

Breadth  of  the  chest  .  .  .  .  . ,  

Ditto  of  the  shoulders   . 

Height  of  the  vertebral  column  .  .  .  .  . 


Distance  from  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
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MONTEREY. 

Baie 

des  Franfais. 

41'  South 

36° 

41'  North 

58° 

38'  North. 

Feet. 
5 

Inc. 
1 

Line 

0 

Feet 
5 

Inc. 
2 

Line 

6 

Feet 

5 

Inc. 

3 

Line. 
0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

4 

0 

5 

6 

2 

I 
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2 

1 

9 

2 

2 

3 

2 

8 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

10 

S 
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9 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

8 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

5 

1 

10 

0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

6 

8 

2 

7 

5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

10  . 

0 

4 

11 

0 

5 

3 
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5 

5 

2 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

2 

1 

6 

2 

5 

2 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

S 

6 

0 

8 

9 

0 

10 

6 

0 

10 

9 

0 

11 

.  3 
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2 

0 

1 

3 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

0 

1 
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8 
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0 
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6 

0 

2 

6 
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8 

3 

0 

8 

10 
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These  proportions  were  measured  in  the  following  manner :  the  upper 
extremities,  from  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger ;  the  lower,  from  the  head  of  the  femur  to  the  heel,  and  from  the 
heel  to  the  great  toe ;  the  breadth  of  the  chest,  from  the  articulation  of 
the  humerus  on  the  left,  to  that  on  the  right  side  j  the  height  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  from  the  first  cervical  vertebra  to  the  os  sacrum  j  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head,  from  the  superior  angle  of  the  occiput  to  the 
symphysis  of  the  chin ;  and  the  short  diameter,  from  the  centre  of  oae 
parietal  bone  to  the  other. 
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DESCRIPTION 

OF  CERTAIN  INSECTS.     BY  LA  MARTINIERE,  NATURALIST. 

The  insect,  of  which  the  form  may  be  seen  through  it's  habitation 
(^i-  l)»  is  lodged  in  a  small  prismatic  triangular  cell,  pointed  towards  the 
two  extremities,  and  of  the  consistence  and  colour  of  clear  and  brittle  ice. 
The  body  of  the  insect  is  green,  interspersed  with  smaJl  bluish  specks, 
and  others  of  the  colour  of  gold  ^  and  it  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  it's 
small  habitation  by  a  ligantient.    It's  neck  supports  a  small  blackish  head, 
composed  of  three  scales,  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  and  in- 
closed between  three  fins,  two  of  them  large  and  furrowed  on  the  upper 
part  A,  and  one  small  semicircular  one  B.    When  molested,  it  immedi- 
ately draws  it's  fins  and  head  into  it's  cell,  and  suffers  itself  to  sink  gradually 
into  the  water  by  it's  own  specific  gravity.    Fig.  2  represents  the  lower 
side  of  the  prism,  and  shows  in  what  manner  it  is  furrowed,  to  allow  a  free 
passage  to  the  animal  when  it  wishes  to  shut  itself  up  in  it.    Fig.  3  repre- 
sents a  profile  of  the  same.  The  movement  efl?ected  by  the  two  large  fins, 
which  are  of  a  softish,  cartilaginous  substance,  may  be  compared  to  that 
which  'would  be  produced  by  the  two  hands  joined  together  with  the 
palms  downwards,  forming  alternately,  by  closing  and  opening,  two  in- 
clined planes  and  one  horizontal  one.    It  is  by  this  motion  it  supports  it- 
self on  the  water,  where  it  probably  feeds  on  the  fat,  oily  substances  which 
are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  I  caught  it,  during  a  calm,  near  Nootka 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.. 

The  next  insect  {Jg.  4  and  5)  has  nearly  the  shape  of  a  watch-glass, 
with  a  single  indentation  on  the  circumference.  It's  body  is  of  a  cartilagi- 
nous consistence,  of  a  dullish  white,  and  it's  upper  part  {Jg.  4)  is  covered 
with  oval  spots  of  the  colour  of  wine-lees.    Fig.  '5  represents  the  lo.vei: 
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part,  on  which  are  seen  three  elevations  in  the  form  of  cups,  two  towards 
the  proboscis  of  the  animal,  and  a  third,  by  far  the  largest,  near  the  in- 
dented part  of  it's  body.  This  last  is  divided  by  seven  small  whitish  ribs, 
the  centre  in  which  they  join  projecting  a  little.  By  the  assistance  of  these 
cup-like  protuberances,  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  body  of  different  fish,  or 
marine  animals,  not  by  means  of  any  glutinous  and  tenacious  liquor,  but 
probably  by  causing  a  vacuum.  It  is  in  the  same  way  perhaps  that  lim- 
pits  and  barnacles  fix  themselves  so  firmly  to  rocks.  The  proboscis  of  this 
animal,  which  is  placed  between  the  two  small  upper  protuberances,  has 
it's  anterior  extremity  fringed  with  points,  the  mouths  or  organs,  probably, 
by  which  it  sucks  the  blood  of  the  fish  to  which  it  adheres.  On  the  lower 
side  may  be  seen,  through  the  substance  of  the  animal,  several  convolutions 
of  intestines,  terminating  in  a  small  receptacle  of  a  form  nearly  square. 
Though  this  animal  has  no  legs,  it  is  capable  of  progressive  movement  by 
the  help  of  the  three  cup-like  protuberances,  which  it  alternately  fixes  and 
advances.  It  can  descend  also  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  though  it's  figure 
would  appear  not  at  all  favourable  for  the  purpose.  The  manner  in  which 
it  accomplishes  this,  is  by  rolling  itself  up,  and  keeping  itself  in  this  con- 
volved state  by  fixing  it's  two  upper  protuberances  on  the  posterior  and 
upper  part  of  it's  body  ;  and  it's  surface  being  thus  diminished,  it  sinks  by 
it's  own  weight.  I  found  it  adhering  to  the  body  of  a  fish  of  the  genus 
diodon  of  Linnaeus,  which  we  frequently  met  with  in  our  passage  firom 
Nootka  to  Monterey. 

The  species  of  pennatula  *  {Jig,  6  )  appears  to  have  characters  that  have 
not  been  described ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  I  have  given  a  figure  of  it. 
It's  body  is  of  a  cartilaginous  substance,  and  a  cylindric  form.  It's  head, 
armed  with  two  small  horns  of  the  same  substance,  presents  a  spherical 
figure,  flatted  at  it's  anterior  extremity,  where  it  is  covered  with  small  pa- 
pillse,  part  of  which  are  seen  at  D,  and  which  are  so  many  small  mouths 
that  enable  the  animal  to  suck  the  blood  of  fishes,  in  the  flesh  of  which  it 
penetrates  as  far  as  it  can.   The  extremity  of  it's  body,  which  never  enters  ^ 


*  Or  rather  krnasa. 
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the  fish,  appears  like  the  feathers  of  a  quill.  These  feather-like  threads 
are  of  the  same  substance  as  the  body,  and  serve,  I  am  well  convinced,  as 
excretory  vessels  ;  for,  on  making  a  slight  pressure  on  the  animal,  small 
drops  of  a  very  limpid  liquor  issued  from  the  greater  part  of  these  cartila- 
ginous barbs.  At  the  base  of  these  barbs,  and  under  the  body,  are  placed 
two  large  cartilaginous  filaments,  the  use  of  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con-- 
ceive  :  neither  are  they  invariably  found  in  these  animals ;  for  I  met  with 
some  in  which  no  such  appendage  could  be  discovered. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  of  this  auimal  may  be  easily  seen,  and  per-^ 
forms  a  revolution  in  about  the  space  of  a  minute.  It's  undulations  I  have 
endeavoured  to  represent  by  lines,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  on 
the  body  of  the  animal.  It  is  probable  that  this  animal  is  able  to  make  it's 
way  into  the  soft  parts  of  different  fish  only  when  it  is  very  young ;  and 
when  it  has  once  buried  itself  there,  having  abundance  of  nourishment,  it's 
head  enlarges,  and  necessarily  forms,  with  the  two  horns  with,  which  it  is 
furnished,  an  obstacle  to  it's  escape  j  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  provi- 
dence of  nature,  since  it  is  an  animal  destined  to  be  nourished  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  another,  I  found  it  immersed  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  an  inck 
and  a,  half,  in  the  body^  of  a  diodon  caught  near  Nootka. 

Fig.  7  represents  an  insect  of  a  genus  nearly  related  to  the  om'scus  of 
Linna;us.  A  view  of  the  upper  part  of  it's  body  is  seen  at  E,  and  of  the 
lower  at  F,. 

It's  body  is  erustaceous,  and  of  a  dirty  white,  with-  two  round,  russet- 
coloured  spots  on  the  anterior  part  of  it's  corslet,  and  two  others,  much 
larger,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,,  on  the  lytrs  :  it's  shield  also  is  of  the 
same  colour.  The  lower  part  of  the  thorax  is  furnished  with  four  pair  of 
legs,  of  which  the  first  and  third  pair  are  terminated  with  sharp  claws ;  the: 
second,  I  conceive,  from  the  form,  is  employed  to  swim  with,  while  the^ 
fourth  is  so  extremely  small  as  to  consist  merely  of  two  membranaceous, 
threads.    Some  scales  of  the  same  membranaceous  appearance,  and  muchi 
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indented,  it  is, probable,  perform  also  the  office  of  legs ;  and  of  these,  the 
two  inferior  are  the  largest.  It's  belly  is  filled  with  a  cluster  of  intestines, 
of  a  vermicular  form,  and  of  the  size  of  a  hair.  It's  mouth  is  situated  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  pair  of  legs,  and  is  of  the  form  of  a  small  pro- 
boscis, placed  between  two  lips,  joined  only  at  the  upper  extremity.  This 
insect  I  found  adhering  to  one  of  the  gills  of  the  same  diodoHi  on  which 
were  the  other  two  mentioned  above. 

Fig.  8  represents  an  insect  of  the  genus  oniscus  of  Linnaeus.  It's  body  is 
nearly  of  the  form,  consistence,  and  colour  of  the  oniscus  asellus,  except  that 
it  is  not,  like  the  latter,  divided  by  segments.  It  is  furnished  with  a  double 
tail,  three  times  the  length  of  it's  body,  from  the  insertion  of  which,  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body,  two  kgs  arise,  that  chiefiy  serve  the  animal 
for  swimming,  when  lying  on  it's  back.  When  viewed  on  the  under 
part  H,  it  presents  six  pair  of  legs ;  the  two  first  of  which  terminate  in 
very  sharp  and  strong  points ;  the  third  pair  is  used  to  swim  with,  and  to 
balance  it's  body,  together  with  the  pair  inserted  at  the  root  of  the  tail  j 
the  fourth  and  largest  pair  are  armed  with  two  very  sharp  points,  which 
the  animal  forces  into  the  body  of  whatever  fish  it  fastens  on  j  and  the 
two  last  pair  are  merely  membranes,  having  a  great  number  of  fine  divisions. 
Between  the  two  first  pair  is  the  trunk,  which  is  of  a  soft  consistence, 
about  half  a  line  in  length ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  third  pair,  are  two  points 
as  hard  as  horn,  and  firmly  fixed.  The  two  horny  points  also,  below  the 
large  pair  of  legs,  are  in  like  manner  strongly  united  to  it's  body.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  by  means  of  these  darts  that  it  pierces  the  body  of  the  fish  on 
which  it  is  found ;  and  then,  changing  it's  position^  is  able  to  introduce  it's 
trunk  into  the  holes  they  have  made.  When  put  into  a  glass,  it  descended 
to  the  bottom,  and  rose  again  to  the  surface  with  the  greatest  facility, 
which  it  performed  by  advancing  the  edge  of  it's  body  and  describing 
curves.  It's  two  long  tails  may  be  easily  detached,  without  the  animal, 
apparently,  suffering  any  pain.  I  found  this  insect,  in  great  numbers, 
5,dhering  to  the  body  of  the  same  diodon  *, 

*  This  insect  appears  rather  to  be  a  monocuhs  than  an  onistusi  the head  being  of  one  piece.. 
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Fig.  9  represents  a  species  of  leech  of  it's  natural  size.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  is  formed  of  several  rings  similar  to  those  of  the  taenia.  The 
upper  part  of  it's  head  is  furnished  with  four  small  mamillse,  covered 
with  points,  which  are  so  many  instruments  to  enable  it  to  procure  itself 
food.  On  both  sides,  under  each  mamilla,  is  a  small  oblong  bag,  in  the 
form  of  a  cup.  Fig.  lo  exhibits  a  front  view  of  the  animal,  with  the 
four  mamills.  I  found  this  leech  buried  about  half  an  inch  in  the  exte-,. 
rior  substance  of  a  shark's  liver;  but  how  it  came  there  I  am  perfectly 
ignorant  *. 
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Fig.  1 1  represents  the  oniscus  physodes  of  Linnsus,  which  has  already 
been  accurately  described  ;  but  I  have  given  a  figure,  conceiving  that  be- 
fore no  drawing  of  it  existed.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  surface  of  it's 
rounded  tail      it  has  nine  vesicles,  placed  one  over  the  other,  like  tiles. 

This  species  of  oniscus  I  found  on  the  gills  of  a  new  species  of  pkuro^ 
nectes  of  Linnsus,  very  common  in  the  road  of  Monterey,  in  California. 
M  is  a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  N  of  the'under  one,  with 
it's  fourteen  feet. 

Of  all  the  insects  which  I  have  delineated,  the  simplest,  and  those 
which  have  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  are  represented  in  fig.  ]2. 
They  are  mere  oval  bodies,  perfectly  similar  to  a  soap  bubble,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  groups  of  three,  five,  six,  and  nine ;  but  there  are  some  also  that 
are  solitaiy.  When  these  collections  of  globules  were  put  into  a  Hass 
filled  with  sea  water,  they  described  a  circle  with  great  velocity  round'the 
glass,  by  a  common  movement,  in  which  each  individual  participated  by 
merely  compressing  the  sides  of  it's  body,  the  efi^ect  probably  of  the  re- 
action of  the  air  with  which  they  were  filled.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
conceive  how  these  animals,  distinct  from  each  other,  for  they  may  be 

*  This  animal,  by  the  form  of  it's  mstrumenta  clhana,  approaches  very  near  to  that  which  Goo- 
supposes  to  be  the  cause  of  the  measles  in  swine.  Both  these  species  may  be  referred  to  the  ^enul 
birudo,  the  characters  of  which,  as  given  by  Linnaeus,  are  very  incorrect. 
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readily  separated  without  deranging  their  ceconomy,  can  so  perfectly 
understand  one  another  as  to  concur  in  a  common  motion.    These  consi- 
derations, together  with  the  form  of  the  animal,  brought  to  my  mmd, 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  the  ingenious  system  of  BufFon,  and  led  me 
to  hope,  that  I  was  about  to  behold  one  of  the  most  wonderful  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  supposing  that  these  molecules,  then  occupied  in  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  their  number,  or  performing  their  revolutions  in  my  glass, 
would  soon  assume  the  form  of  some  new  animal,  of  which  they. were  the 
living  substance.    My  impatience  induced  me  to  separate  two  individuals 
from  the  most  numerous  cluster,  conceiving  that  this  number  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  favourable  to  the  metamorphoses  :  but  my  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed.   These  two,  hov/ever,  I  examined  with  the  greatest  attention  in 
their  separated  state,  and  the  following  is  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 
Like  two  wrestlers,  of  equal  strength  and  activity,  and  panting  for  victory, 
they  immediately  rushed  forwards  and  attacked  each  other.  Sometimes 
one  would  dive  below,  and  the  other  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  waten 
one  describe  a  circle,  and  the  other  remain  at  rest  in  the  centre,  watching 
for  a  favourable  opportunity.    Each  seemed  to  foresee  and  to  counteract  the 
stratagems  of  it's  antagonist:  their  courage,  in  the  mean  time,  continued 
to  increase,  till  at  length  their  movements  were  so  rapid,  I  could  no  longer 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.    I  was  anxious  to  discover  which  would 
be  the  conqueror  5  but,  tired  with  watching,  I  left  them  in  the  heat  of 
the  contest,  and  on  my  return,  soon  after,  I  found  them  united  as  before, 
and  amicably  moving  round  the  glass  by  their  common  exertions.    I  shall 
often  reflect  with  pleasure  on  these  little  molecules,  from  the  agreeable 
entertainment  they  aiTorded  me. 

Natural  history,  which  is  often  a  dry  and  uninteresting  study,  would, 
in  my  ooinion,  lose  considerably  of  its  attractions  to  the  persons  who  apply 
themselves  to  it,  were  they  not  sometimes  fortunate  in  meeting  with  ob- 
jects like  these,  that  afford  to  the  mind  an  agreeable  occupation. 

The  species  of  mediis,,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  new  genus,  which  I  have 
delineated  in  two  different  attitudes,  %.  13  and  14,  is  nearly  of  the  form 
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of  a  bag-pipe,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  white  transparent  vesicle,  armed 
with  a  number  of  blue  tentacula,  yellowish  at  the  extremity.  It's  long  tail, 
which  is  also  blue,  appears  to  be  an  assemblage  of  small  glandulous  ker- 
nels, flattened,  and  connected  together,  throughout  their  whole  length, 
by  a  gelatinous  membrane.  The  upper  part  of  this  vesicle  exhibits  a  kind 
of  seam  with  alternate  punctures  of  three  different  sizes.  The  elongated  part 
of  this  bag-pipe,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  animal,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  single  tentaculum,  and  has  the  exterior  edge  fringed  with  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  others,  much  smaller  than  those  seen  at  the  root  of  it's 
long  tail,  and  which  sometimes  amount  to  thirty.  By  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  the  diameter  of  which  it  can  increase  at  pleasure,  by  inflating  them 
with  the  air  contained  in  it's  body,  it  attached  itself  to  the  side  of  the  vessel 
in  which  I  had  placed  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  extremity  of  some  of 
it's  tentacula  occupied  a  surface  of  two  or  three  lines  from  it's  body.  The 
most  movable  part  of  the  animal  is  it's  elongated  division  on  the  head,  and 
it  is  by  means  of  this  it  performs  it's  different  motions,  and  is  able  to  as- 
sume various  positions.  But  these  changes  can  only  be  effected  by  obli- 
terating, as  it  were,  the  punctures  of  the  seam  found  on  the  upper  part 
of  it's  body,  and  which  sometimes  vanish  entirely,  so  as  to  exhibit  only  the 
appearance  of  a  wrinkled  line. 

The  rounded  part,  marked  by  the  letter  P,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  large  tentacula,  which  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  near 
it's  tail,  and  is  merely  an  assemblage  of  little  gelatinous  globules.  From 
the  centre  of  these  arise  other  globules,  with  a  small  peduncle,  near  the 
middle  of  which  is  fixed  a  small  bluish  body,  shaped  like  the  letter  S. 
This  body,  with  the  use  of  which  I  am  totally  unacquainted,  may  be  seen 
represented  in  two  positions  at  R,  as  seen  through  a  lens. 

I  found  this  animal,  on  the  18th  of  November,  178G,  in  the  latitude  of 
20°,  and  179"  of  east  longitude.    It  was  likewise  seen  in  great  abundance 
at  the  landing-place  of  the  Baschi  or  -  Bashee  Islands,  where  I  caught  also 
the  following  15).       ,  , 
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This  animal,  which  is  truly  of  a  singular  form,  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  small  lizard.  It's  body,  which  is  of  a  firm,  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, is  of  two  colours,  not  shaded  into  each  other,  a  dark  blue  and  a 
bright  silvery  white.  It's  head  is  furnished,  on  each  side,  with  two  small 
gelatinous  horns,  the  two  hindermost  of  which  are  situated  farthest  in- 
ward. The  body,  provided  with  four  open,  fan -like  paws,  and  some 
other  appendages  towards  the  root  of  the  tail,  terminates  like  the  body  of 
a  lizard.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  divided,  in  it's  whole  length,  by  a 
band  of  a  deep  blue,  but  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  middle  of  the 
paws,  and  it's  internal  part,  are  of  a  bright  silvery  white.  This  animal, 
which  appears  to  be  but  little  alert  in  it's  movements,  when  undisturbed 
remains  tranquilly  on  the  water,  exactly  as  it  is  seen  in  the  figure ;  but  if 
touched  with  the  finger  or  a  stick,  it  draws  it's  head  a  little  into  it's  body, 
which  it  moves  backward,  and  by  bending  it's  sides  soon  turns  itself  on 
it's  back.  This  was  the  only  defence  it  opposed  whenever  I  molested  it. 
When  it  wishes  to  return  to  it's  former  position  it  employs  nearly  the  same 
mechanism,  thrusting  it's  head  forward,  and  bending  the  centre  of  it's 
body.  Fig.  1 6  represents  it  reversed,  which  is  doubtless  the  position  most 
natural  to  it.  I  caught  it,  during  a  calm,  at  the  landing-place  of  the 
Bashee  Islands. 
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DISSERTATION 


ON   THE   NATIVES  OF   TCHOKA  ISLAND,  AND  ON   THE  EASTERN 
TARTARS.     BY   M*"  ROLLIN,  M.  D.  &C.  &C. 


E  anchored  in  Baie  de  Langle,  which  is  situate  on  the  western 
side  of  Tchoka,  or  Sagaleen  Island,,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1787. 

On  our  landing  the  next  day,  the  natives  flocked  around  us,  and  were: 
eager  in  their  proifers  of  kindness,  which  inspired  us  with  a  favourable, 
idea  of  their  hospitable  disposition. 

These  people  are  very  intelligent,,  respect  property,  have  no  distrust,, 
and  communicate  readily  with  strangers.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  squat 
and  strongly  built,,  a  little  inclining  to  fat,  and  have  the  muscles  of  their 
bodies  well  defined.  The  general  stature  is  five  feet ;  but  there  are  in- 
stances of  men  five  feet  four  inches,  though  the  number  is  few.  They 
have  all  a  large  head,  and  a  broader  and  rounder  face  than  that  of  Eu- 
ropeans. Their  countenance  is  lively  and  agreeable,  though  destitute,  on 
the  whole,  of  that  grace  and  regularity  which  are  necessary  with  us  to 
constitute  beauty.  They  have  large  ckeeks,  a  short  nose,  rounded  at  the 
extremity,  and  broad  nostrils.  Their  eyes  are  lively,  of  a  moderate  size,, 
and  in  some  instances  blue,,  but.  for  the  most  part  black,  with  bushy  eye- 
brows. The  mouth  is  of  the  common  size,  the  voice  strong,  and  the. 
lips,  which  are  rather  thick,  are  of  a  deep  red..  We  remarked  in  some, 
that  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  was  painted  blue.  These  features  of  the. 
face,  as  well  as  their  eyes,  were  capable  of  expressing  every  sentiment. 
Their  teetkare  beautifully  white,  extremely  even,,  and.  of  the.  usual  num-- 
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ber  j  their  chin  is  round  and  a  little  prominent.    Their  ears,  which  are 

small,  they  perforate,  and  wear  in  them  glass  ornaments  and  rings  of 
silver.  '    -  ' 

The  women  are  smaller  than  the  men,  and  have  a  more  round  and  de- 
licate figure ;  but  in  the  features  of  their  faces  there  is  little  difference. 
Their  upper  lip  is  entirely  tattoed  of  a  blue  colour,  and  they  wear  their 
hair  long  and  flowing.  Their  dress  is  in  nothing  different  from  that  of  the 
men.  The  colour  of  the  skin  in  both  sexes  is  tawny,  and  their  nails, 
which  they  suffer  to  grow  to  a  considerable  length,  are  a  shade  darker  than 
those  of  Europeans.  These  islanders  are  extremely  hairy,  and  have  long 
bushy  beards,  which  gives  a  grave  and  venerable  aspect,  particularly  to  the 
old  men,  who  appeared  to  be  held  in  great  respect  by  the  younger  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  hair  of  the  head  in  general  is  black,  smooth,  and  mo- 
derately strong  ;  but  in  some  it  is  chesnut ;  they  all  wear  it  round,  about 
six  inches  long  behind,  and  cut  into  a  brush  on  the  forehead  and  temples. 

Their  dress  consists  of  a  kind  of  cassock  or  gown,  the  fore-parts  of 
which  wrap  over  each  other,  and  which  is  fastened  by  small  buttons  or 
strings,  and  a  girdle  placed  above  the  hips.  This  gown  is  made  of  skin,  or 
of  quilted  nankeen,  a  stuff  which  they  fabricate  of  the  bark  of  the  willow'. 
It  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  sometimes  lower,  and  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  drawers.  Some  wear  seal-skin  boots,  the  foot  of  which,  in 
form  and  workmanship,  resembles  the  Chinese  shoe  ;  but  the  majority 
have  no  covering  either  for  the  feet  or  the  head,  a  bandage  of  bear's  skin 
excepted,  which  a  few  wear  round  the  head,  rather  as  an  ornament  than  a 
defence,  eitlier  against  the  cold  or  the  sun. 

Like  the  lower  classes  of  the  Chinese,  they  have  all  a  girdle  round  the 
loins,  from  which  they  suspend  their  dagger,  as  a  defence  against  bears, 
and  several  small  pockets  for  their  flint  and  steel,  their  pipe  and  tobacco- 
box,  smoking  among  them  being  a  general  practice. 

Their  huts  are  a  sufficient  shelter  from  the  rain  and  inclemencies  of  the 
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weather,  but  are  very  small,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants who  reside  in  them.  The  roof  forms  two  inclined  planes,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  at  the  point  of  junction,  and  three  or  four  on  the  sides, 
and  it's  breadth  is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  length  eighteen.  These  huts  are 
constructed  of  frame-work,  strongly  joined  together,  flanked  with  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  covered  on  the  top  with  dry  grass,  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  thatch  on  the  cottages  of  our  peasants. 

In  the  inside  of  these  houses  a  square  of  earth,  raised  six  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  supported  on  the  sides  by  strong  planks,  serves  as  a  fire- 
place. Along  the  sides,  and  at  the  end  of  the  apartment,  are  benches, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  covered  with  mats,  on  which  they 
sleep. 

The  utensils  employed  in  cooking  consist  of  an  iron  pot,  porringers 
made  of  wood,  and  of  the  bark  of  the  birch,  of  various  shapes  and  work- 
manship, and  they  eat  their  food  with  small  sticks,  like  the  Chinese. 
They  have  generally  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  noon,  and  the  other  in  the 
evening. 

The  habitations  on  the  south  of  the  island  are  built  with  more  care,  the 
flooring  being  generally  of  planks,  and  are  better  furnished.  We  ob- 
served in  some  of  them  vessels  of  Japan  porcelain,  which  the  great  value 
set  on  them  by  the  owners  led  me  to  believe  were  not  to  be  procured 
without  considerable  trouble  and  expence.  They  cultivate  no  vegetable 
productions,  but  live  on  dried  or  smoked  fish,  and  a  little  game,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chace.  Each  family  has^its  own  canoe,  and  it's  separate  imple- 
ments for  hunting  and  fishing.  Their  arms  are  bows,  javelins,  and  a  kind  of 
lance,  which  they  use  chiefly  in  bear-hunting.  By  the  side  of  their  huts 
are  storehouses,  in  which  they  prepare  and  collect,  during  summer,  their 
provision  for  the  winter.  It  consists  of  dried  fish,  a  large  quantity  of 
garlic  and  wild  celery,  angelica,  a  bulbous  root,  which  they  call  ape,  but 
known  also  under  the  name  of  the  yellow  lily  of  Kamtschatka,  together 
with  fish  oil,  v/hich  they  preserve  in  the  stomachs  of  the  large  animals 
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they  have  killed  in  the  chace.  These  storehouses  are  constructed  of 
planks,  strongly  and  closely  joined_  together^  and  raised  upon  stakes  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground. 

Dogs  are  the  only  domestic  animals  which  we  saw  among  the  natives 
of  Tchoka.  They  are  of  a  middling  size,  have  shaggy  hair,  ears  that 
stand  erect,  and  a  long  muzzle  :  th^ir  cry  is  loud  but  not  savage. 

These  islanders,  of  all  the  uncivilised  tribes  that  we  visited,  if  indeed 
they  czn  v/ith.  propriety  be  called  uncivilised,  are  the  only  people  among 
whom  we  observed  weaving  looms.  Those  which  they  employ,  though 
50  small  as  to  be  easily  portable,  are  very  complete  in  their  con- 
struction. 

They  use  also  a  spindle  to  prepare  thread  with  the  hair  of  animals,  the 
bark  of  the  willow,  and  the  great  nettle,  of  which  they  manufacture  their 
stuffs. 

These  people,  who  are  of  an  extremely  mild  and  unsuspicious  character, 
appear  to  have  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  by  means  of  the 
Mantchou  Tartars ;  with  the  Russians,  from  the  northern  part  of  their 
island ;  and  with  the  Japanese  from  the  southern  part  j  but  the  articles  of 
this  commerce  are  of  little  importance,  consisting  merely  of  a  few  furs  and 
some  whale  oil.  This  fish  is  caught  only  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  their  method  of  extracting  the  oil  is  by  no  means  economical : 
they  drag  the  whale  on  shore  where  the  ground  is  sloping,  and,  having  suf- 
fered it  to  putrefy,  receive  in  a  trench  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  the 
oil  which  distils  from  the  body,  and  which  runs  along  small  channels  made 
for  the  purpose. 

This  island,  called  "TeMa  hy  it's  inhabitants,  O^u-Jesso  hy  the  Japan- 
ese, and  by  the  Russians,  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  northern  part 
of  it,  Sagaleen  Island,  comprehends,  in  it's  longest  diameter,  the  whole 
space  between  the  46th  and  54th  parallels. 
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It  is  every  where  covered  with  wood,  and  mountainous  towards  the  cen- 
tre ;  but  is  flat  towards  the  sea-coast,  where  the  soil  appears  to  be'  well 
adapted  for  agriculture.  The  vegetation  is  extremely  luxuriant,  and  the 
forests  abound  with  a  variety  of  trees,  such  as  the  pine,  willov/,  oak,  and 
birch.  The  sea  around  supplies  it  with  plenty  of  fish  ;  and  the  rivers  and 
brooks  teem  with  salmon  and  trout  of  an  excellent  quality. 

During  our  stay  at  this  island,  the  weather  was  mild,  but  extremely 
foggy:  all  the  inhabitants,  however,  have  an  appearance  of  health  and 
strength,  which  they  enjoy  even  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life }  and  I 
observed  no  signs  among  them  of  a  defective  conformation,  nor  the  least 
trace  of  contagious,  eruptive,  or  indeed  any  disease. 

After  paying  several  visits  to  the  natives  of  this  island,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  coast  of  Tartary  by  a  channel  forming,  as  v/e  supposed,  a 
communication  between  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Okhotsk,  we  continued  our 
course  to  the  north ;  but  the  water  having  gradually  diminished  in  depth, 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  channel,  till  we  had  no  more  than  six 
fathoms,  M""  de  la  Perouse  thought  it  expedient,  for  the  safety  of  the  ships, 
to  return  to  the  southward,  since  to  reach  Kamtschatka  through  this  channel 
was  evidently  impossible.  The  continuance  of  the  fogs,  however,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  southerly  winds,  which,  for  four  months,  had  almost  con- 
stantly prevailed,  rendered  our  situation  critical  in  the  extreme,  and  this 
enterprise  both  tedious  and  painful. 

The  wood  and  water,  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves  at  Manilla, 
being  nearly  consumed,  our  commodore  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure a  fresh  supply  of  these  articles,  before  he  attempted  any  thing  new. 

The  weather  having  cleared  up,  on  the  £7th  of  July,  ]  787,  we  were  en- 
abled to  explore  a  large  bay,  in  which  we  anchored,  as  it  seemed  likely  to 
afford  us  a  safe  retreat  from  storms,  and  the  means  of  providing  ourselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  which  we  stood  in  need,  in  order  to  continue  our 
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voyage.  This  bay  is  situated  on  the  Tartarian  coast,  in  51"  29'  of  latitude 
north,  and  139°  41''  of  longitude  east ;  and  we  gave  it  the  name  of  Bak  de 
Castries. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  and  so  closely  covered  with  wood,  from 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  that  the  whole  coast  appears  to  form  an  im- 
mense forest. 

It's  inhabitants,  the  only  people  we  had  met  with  on  this  coast,  since  our 
departure  from  Corea,  were  established  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river,  abounding  in  fish. 

They  are  mild,  affable,  and,  like  the  islanders  of  Tchoka,  have  no  dis- 
trust of  strangers :  they  are  also  scrupulously  honest,  and  show  little  curio- 
sity or  desire  to  obtain  even  those  articles  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  them. 

In  saluting  they  bend  the  body  forward,  and  when  desirous  of  paying 
more  than  ordinary  respect,  they  kneel,  and  bow  the  head  so  low  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  ground. 

The  external  organisation  of  these  people  exhibits  little  regularity ;  and 
seems  to  have  no  analogy  with  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  Island  of 
Tchoka,  who  are  separated  from  them  only  by  a  channel,  in  this  part  ten 
or  twelve  leagues  in  breadth. 

These  Tartars  are  inferior  to  the  natives  of  Tchoka  in  height  as  well  as 
strength,  and  their  features  are  less  regular  and  agreeable.  Their  com- 
plexion is  not  so  dark,  and  those  parts  of  the  skin  usually  covered  are  even 
tolerably  white.  The  hair  of  the  head  too  is  less  thick,  and  on  the  chin  and 
upper  lip  they  have  very  little  beard,  whereas  the  islanders  of  Tchoka,  as 
we  obssivcd  before,  are  of  a  strong  muscular  make,  and  have  more  hair  on 
their  bod  ts  than  even  Europeans^    These  differences  in  the  constitution  of 
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the  two  people  seem  to  indicate  an  essential  drfFerence  of  species;  though 
they  live  under  the  same  cHmate,  and  their  manners  and  modes  of  life  are 
analogous,  or,  at  least,  nearly  so. 

The  women  are  ugly,  and  possess  very  little  of  that  characteristic  mild- 
ness of  feature,  which  in  general  distinguishes  the  sex.  They  have  a  fiat 
face,  small  round  eyes,  broad  and  high  cheeks,  a  large  head,  well-shaped 
neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the  body  small,  but  finely  proportioned. 

The  general  height  of  the  men  is  about  four  feet  nine  or  ten  inches. 
The  head  is  uncommonly  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body  •  the 
face  flat  and  almost  square  ,  the  forehead  small,  round,  and  a  little  de- 
pressed backwards;  the  eye-brows,  which  are  faintly  marked,  are  of  a 
black  or  chesnut  colour,  as  is  also  the  hair;  the  eyes  are  small  and  level 
with  the  face  ;  the  eye-lids  are  so  little  divided,  that  when  open  they  ar- 
stretched  at  the  corners ;  the  nose  is  short,  and  so  flat  at  the  root  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible ;  the  cheeks  are  large  and  swelled  out,  the  mouth  wide 
the  hps  thick  and  of  a  dull  red,  the  teeth  small  and  even,  but  very  subject 
to  decay,  the  chin  nearly  flat,  the  extremities  of  the  body  small  ard 
the  muscles  scarcely  apparent.    This  disproportion  of  parts  excluded  ele 
gance  of  form,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  features,  and  these  people  therefore 
are  the  ugliest  and  most  mean-looking  race  I  have  seen  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. 

Although  these  Tartars,  and  the  natives  of  Tchoka,  have  both  arrived  at 
a  tolerable  degree  of  civilisation  and  politeness,  they  are  unacquainted  with 
agriculture,  and  live  in  a  most  filthy  manner.  During  the  season  of  sum--^ 
mer  their  principal  food  is  fresh  fish,  and  in  winter,  fish  that  has  been 
smoked,  or  dried  on  wooden  frames,  not  unlike  those  of  our  tenter-grounds 
The  method  m  which  they  prepare  their  fish  is  as  follows :  they  first  cut 
ofF>the  head,  then  gut  them,  take  out  the  bones,  hang  the  fish  up  to  dry 
and  afterwards  collect  them  into  heaps,  and  preserve  them  in  store-houses^ 
similar  to  those  of  the  island  of  Tchoka. 
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Their  implements  for  fishing  are  the  hook  and  line,  nets,  and  a  kind  of 
spear  headed  with  iron. 

They  have  two  regular  meals  a  day,  of  which  the  whole  family  partake  in 
common,  one  about  noon,  and  the  other  at  sun-set.  Their  domestic  uten- 
sils, and  method  of  cooking,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  natives  of  Tchoka ; 
and  they  procure  these  utensils,  with  other  articles,  from  Mantchou  Tar- 
tary  and  Japan. 

The  avidity  with  which  they  devoured  the  raw  skin  of  fresh  fish,  as 
well  as  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  head,  particularly  astonished  us.  These, 
with  train  oil,  appear  to  be  considered  by  them  as  their  greatest  dainties. 

Both  the  men  and  women  have  a  kind  of  loose  dress,  nearly  similar  to  a 
carter's  frock,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  fastened  before  with 
copper  buttons.  This  garment  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tchoka :  it  is  made  sometimes  of  fish-skin,  sometimes  of 
nankeen,  and  in  winter  of  fur  :  and  those  of  the  women  are  ornamented  at 
the  bottom  with  regular  rows  of  flat  pieces  of  copper.  They  all  wear  ahke 
a  kind  of  drawers  or  breeches,  made  in  the  Chinese  manner,  and  short  boots 
like  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tchoka  ^  and  have  beside  a  ring  either  of 
horn  or  metal  on  the  thumb,  and  trinkets  suspended  from  the  ears  and 
nostrils.  '  ^  ^ 

I  observed  among  them  no  chiefs,  but  the  heads  of  families.  Their 
only  domestic  animals  are  dogs,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  Tchoka, 
which  they  employ  in  winter  to  draw  their  sledges. 

The  custom  so  prevalent  among  other  tribes  of  this  hemisphere,  of  of- 
fering  to  strangers  the  use  of  their  women,  is  not  practised  by  these  people. 
On  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  held  in  great  estimation  by  their  hus- 
bands, and  their  occupations  are  confined  to  the  management  of  their  do- 
'     mestic  concerns,  of  which  the  care  of 'the  children,  and  cooking,  consti^ 
.  tute  the  principal  objects.    .  • 
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The  umbilical  cord  is  tied  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us,  immediately 
upon  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  the  child  is  then  swathed,  according  to 
the  mode  practised  by  the  Americans.  When  disposed  to  sleep,  it  is 
placed  in  a  basket,  or  sort  of  cradle,  made  of  wood,  or  the  bark  of  the 
birch. 

From  the  severity  of  the  climate  these  Tartars  are  obliged  to  have  both 
summer  and  winter  habitations,  the  form  and  internal  arrangement  of  which 
fire  scarcely  different  from  those  already  described  in  the  island  of  Tchoka, 
Their  winter  habitations  are  remarkable  only  for  being  sunk  about  four 
feet  in  the  earth,  and  for  having  a  kind  of  porch  before  the  entrance. 
Hard  and  wretched  as  is  their  manner  of  living,  these  Tartars  appeared, 
notwithstanding,  to  enjoy  while  young  a  tolerable  share  of  health  j  but  as 
they  advance  in  life  they  are  subject  to  inflammations  of  the  Umica  conjunc- 
tiva, which  are  common  among  them,  as  well  as  to  blindness-  That  these 
disorders  are  so  frequent,  is  owing  probably  to  general  causes,  such  as  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow,  which  covers  the  ground  for  more  thart 
half  the  year,  and  the  constant  irritation  produced  in  the  organs  of  sight  by 
the  smoke,  with  which  their  huts  are  continually  filled,  and  to  v/hich  they 
are  obliged  to  retire  in  winter  from  the  cold,  and  in  summer  from  the  mos» 
chettoes,  that  in  these  northern  regions  are  extremely  numerous. 

Though  their  manner  of  life  is  filthy  in  the  extreme,  cutaneous  disorders: 
are  very  rare  among  these  people.  I  saw  only  tv.'o  or  three  slight  instances- 
of  rash,,  and  a  child  six  years  of  age  who  had  the  tinea  :  and  as  to  bodilj 
conformation,  I  observed  among  them  no  defect,  nor  any  trace  either  of  the 
small-pox  or  of  the  venereal  disease » 

The  occupations  of  both  sexes,  their  implements  for  fishing  and  huntings 
and  their  canoes,  are  very  little  difFerent  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tchoka ;  but  tlie  weakness  of  their  physical  faculties  must  render  them 
incapable  of  supporting  the  same  labour  and  fatigue  as  the  latter,  who  are  a 
people  far  more  robust.    ■  . 
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AH  these  difFerent  tribes  appear  to  have  the  utmost  veneration  for  their 
dead,  and  employ  their  w^hole  industry  to  bestow  on  them  an  honourable 
sepulture.  They  are  interred  with  their  clothes  on,  and  the  arms  and  im- 
plements which  they  used  when  alive  are  buried  with  them.  The  body  is 
deposited  in  a  coffin,  made  of  boards,  and  of  the  s^me  form  as  ours,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  ornamented  with  small  pieces  of  silk  stuff,  either 
plain,  or  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  The  coffin  is  then  enclosed  in  a 
tomb,  raised  about  Jour  feet  from  the  ground,  and  constructed  of  strong 
planks  or  boards. 


^abky  exhibiting  a  comparative  wew  of  the  proportiofis  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tchoka  Island,  and  the  Tartars  of  Baie  de  Castries,  measured  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  table  of  the  comparative  proportions  of  the  Americans. 


Island  of  Tchoka. 

Feet.  Inc.  Line. 

.'Common  stature  of  the  men .....................  5  q  O 

Circumference  of  the  head   \  4 

Long  diameter  of  ditto   o  9  8 

Short  diameter  of  ditto   q  5  8 

Length  of  the  upper  extremities   2  I  6 

Ditto  of  the  lower   2  8  0 

Ditto  of  the  feet  ,  q  ^  5 

Circumference  of  the  breast.   3  2  0 

Breadth  of  ditto   j  j  4 

.Ditto  of  the  shoulders   2  8  O 

Circumference  of  the  pelvis   2  6  0 

Height  of  the  vertebral  column  ...................  j  q 

The  only  measure  of  the  women  we  were  able  to  obtain 

%vas  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis ................  .0  0  0 


Baie  de  Castries. 

Feet.  Inc.  Line. 
4    10  O 
9 


0  11 

1  3 

2  3 
1  IG 


2  1-0 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  DIFFERENT   PLACES,   BV  M''  DE   MONNERON,   CAPTAIN  OF  THE 
CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,  AND   ENGINEER   IN   CHIEF   IN   THE  EXPE-- 
DITIQN   OF   M'  DE   LA  PEROUSE. 

ISLAND    OF  TRINIDAD. 

At  sea,' October  17,  17S5.  ■ 

The  island  of  Trinidad,  situate  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Brasil,  re- 
mained uninhabited  till  the  last  war^  when  the  English,  it  is  said,  took  pos- 
session of  it,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  their  naval  enterprises 
against  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch  :  but  it  was  affirmed,  also,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  they  had  abandoned  it-  The  intention  of  M''  de 
la  Perouse,  in  touching  at  this  island,  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  re- 
port; and  we  had  no  sooner  explored  it,  than  we  saw  a  Portuguese  flag; 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island. 

M""  de  la  Perouse,  having  ordered  a  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  desired  me 
to  endeavour  to  survey  this  post  j  but  the  officer  who  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition was  forbidden  to  land,  unless  it  could  be  effected  without  danger. 
We  approached  so  near  the  beach,  that  though  we  found  it  impossible  to 
land,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  at  a  very  small  distance,  this 
settlement.  It  is  situated  about  a  third  of  the  v/ay  up  a  hill,  fronting  a 
flat  beach  of  sand,  that  forms  a  creek  on  the  south-east  quarter  of  the 
island.  This  opening,  which  is  of  no  great  extent,  is  bounded  on  th.6 
western  side  by  some  little  hills  of  bare  rock,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the 
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island,  are  of  volcanic  origin  j  and  on  the  eastern  side  by  a  sugar-loaf  hill, 
broad  at  the  base,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  joined  to  a 
kind  of  flat  eminence,  of  a  still  larger  base  than  the  sugar-loaf,  but  less 
in  height  by  one  third.  The  sand-beach  appears  to  be  from  forty-five  to 
sixty  fathoms  in  width  j  and  the  land  rises  from  it  in  a  very  regular,  though 
inartificial,  and  steep  glacis,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  platform,  extremely 
sloping  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  which,  to  use  a  term  in  fortifica- 
tion, I  shall  call  terre-plein :  it's  inclination  is  so  very  considerable,  that  it 
could  scarcely  afford  shelter  from  the  fire  of  a  ship  in  the  anchorage.  I 
could  perceive  no  parapet,  though  it  is  probable  there  may  be  one  a  bar- 
bette^ I  looked  with  as  much  attention  as  possible,  but  could  discover  no- 
thing that  bore  the  least  resemblance  to  cannon  or  batteries.  On  the  terre- 
flein  were  five  or  six  huts,  similar  to  those  of  the  negroes  on  the  sugar 
plantations  in  the  West-Indies,  and  of  which  one,  situated  near  the  salient 
angle  of  the  terre-plein^  was  considerably  larger  than  the  rest.  This  for- 
tification, if  it  deserve  the  name,  resembles  a  redan,  one  side  of  which  is 
parallel  to  the  sand-beach,  and  the  other  to  a  gully,  which  forms,  on  this 
side,  the  boundary  of  the  glacis. 

This  settlement  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  resort  of  banditti,  than 
to  a  post  occupied  by  a  civilised  nation.  The  natural  obstacles  excepted, 
which  render  access  to  this  island  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  any  thing  that  could  oppose  the  smallest  resistance  to  the 
attack  of  an  enemy.  I  can  also  safely  assert,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
vessel  there  of  any  description ;  which  induces  me  to  think,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese have  not  long  taken  possession  of  this  island,  or  else  are  extremely 
careless  of  their  establishments  *. 

M"^  de  Vaujuas,  who  went  on  shore  at  this  island,  informed  M""  de  la 
Perouse,  that  he  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  about  two  hundred.    For  my 

*  As  the  strength  of  a  post  depends  still  more  on  the  number  of  the  garrison  than  it's  situation,  I 
inquired  of  the  governor  of  St.  Catherine  what  was  the  amount  of  the  Portuguese  troops  at  Trinidad, 
who  told  me,  that  he  believed  the  post  to  be  occupied  by  a  detachment  consisting  of  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  men.  • 
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own  part,  I  examined  their  numbers  with  the  utmost  care,  by  repeatedly 
counting  those  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  but  I  could  discover 
no  more  than  thirty-three  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  about  thirty-six 
others  who  were  surveying  us  from  the  platform;  and  we  must  accordingly 
suppose,  that  our  arrival  had  not  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  rest  of  the 
exiles  confined  to  this  rock.  They  told  de  Vaujuas  that  provisions 
were  sent  to  them  from  Rio- Janeiro  every  six  months,  and  that  they  were 
relieved  annually.  . 

As  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  in  my  opinion  rocky,  it  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  for  ships  or  frigates  to  approach  so  near  as  is  necessary  to  attack 
this  post  i  but  if  the  means  of  defence  remain  on  the  same  footing  as  at 
present,  I  would  advise  taking  a  safer  anchorage  to  the  south-west,  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  it  might  be  easy  to  turn  the  post,  v/hich  is  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  bay,  by  taking  possession  of  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  the  platform  already  mentioned. 

On  board  the  Boussole,  October  25,  1785. 

-  ..^Signed)  Monneron, 


ISLAND    OF  CATHERINE. 

At  anchor,  from  the  6th  to  the  19th  of  November,  1785. 

THE  island  of  Catharine,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  in  27°  2i' 
south  latitude,  is  a  Portuguese  settlement,  which,  for  seventy  years,  has 
heen.  little  frequented  by  any  other  ships  from  Europe,  than  those  which 
belong  to  that  nation.  Accordingly  very  few  particulars  respecting  it  can 
be  expected  in  the  relations  of  travellers  ;  and  if  the  editors  of  Anson's 
Voyage  found  the  moral  and  physical  situation  of  this  colony  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Frezier,  we  may  make  the  same 
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observation  v/ith  regard  to  it's  precent  state,  compared  with  it's  condition, 
when  visited  by  Anson,  a  striking  change  in  it's  appearance  having  been, 
produced  by  the  emigration  of  a  great  number  of  families  from  the  Azores^ 
made  at  the  expence  of  government,  during  the  years  1752,  1753,  and 
1754,  if  my  information  be  correct.  It's  population  being  thus  suddenly 
increased,  must  have  given  a  new  face  to  the  establishment ;  and  as  these 
new  settlers  proved  to  be  active  and  industrious  farmers,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile,  the  number  of  it's  inhabitants  must  have  been  proportionably  aug- 
mented, though  the  government,  as  in  all  the  Portuguese  colonies,  is 
purely  military. 

We  are  ignorant  what  number  of  troops  were  maintained  here  during 
the  late  war  ;  but  judging  from  the  particulars  that  were  published  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  considerable. 
These  troops,  however,  made  so  feeble  a  defence,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  if  their  number  had  been 
smaller. 

If  an  expedition  should  be  planned  against  this  part  of  Brasil,  there 
might  be  found,  no  doubt,  among  the  Spanish  records,  authentic  docu- 
ments respecting  the  number  of  forts,  the  particular  strength  of  each,  and 
the  mutual  assistance,  they  would  be  capable  of  affording  one  another. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  are  not  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  connecting- 
military  positions  j  and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own-  observations,  that 
the  posts  they  have  established  here  are  incapable  of  rendering  each  other 
the  smallest  aid  :  accordingly  the  weakness  of  the  colony  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  forts.  I  saw  only  three  deserving  the  name,, 
and  though  these  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  they  seemed  constructed^, 
one  to  be  carried  on  the  first  attack,  and  the  others  to  look  quietly  on, 
and  in  like  manner  to  surrender  in  their  turn.  The  ruks  of  art  therefore 
require,  that  these  three  forts  should  be  reduced  to  one ;  that  the  expence 
of  keeping  up  the  other  two,  vv^hich  ought  to  be  abandoned  and  demolished^ 
should  be  employed  to  enlarge  the  thirds  and  that  the  three  garrisons 
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should  be  incorporated  together.  If  instead  of  three  forts  there  were  a 
dozen,  it  may  readily  be  seen,  that  the  resistance  would  be  still  less  effectual, 
unless  the  present  erroneous  system  of  defence  were  totally  abandoned  *. 

The  road,  which  is  only  exposed  to  the  north-east  wind,  is  sheltered  on 
the  east  by  the  island  of  S'  Catherine ;  on  the  west  by  the  continent;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  land  both  of  the  island  and  continent,  which  are  so 
jiear  to  each  other  as  to  leave  only  a  strait  between  them,  less  than  three 
hundred  toises  in  breadth.  It's  entrance  can  in  no  way  be  protected 
against  ships  of  war,  whether  large  or  small.  It  is,  in  general,  practi- 
cable to  land  wherever  you  please  along  the  shore  of  the  road,  and  the 
only  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  is  from  a  strong  current }  but  even  this 
would  be  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  retarding  the 
disembarkation,  and  in  some  cases  might  favour  and  accelerate  it. 

This  road  is  so  very  extensive  that,  though  the  forts  are  mounted  with 
cannon  of  a  large  caliber,  ships  may  anchor  commodiously,  and  in  perfect 
safety,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  shot. 

The  principal  fort,  which  is  nothing  in  fact  but  a  close  battery,  is  si- 
tuate on  a  small  island  of  a  moderate  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  toises  from  the  main  land, 
and  opposite  to  a  curtain  much  higher  than  itself.  At  about  a  third  of  the 
height  of  this  curtain,^  the  fort  is  so  completely  commanded,  that  an 
enemy,  posted  here,  might  observe  every  proceeding,  and  even  perceive 
distinctly  from  head  to  foot  those  who  serve  the  guns.  I  am  persuaded, 
that  from  this  place  the  garrison  might  be  annoyed  with  musketry ;  but  a 
single  mortar,  or  even  two  howitzers,  which  might  easily  be  conveyed  to 
the  top  of  this  eminence,  would  be  sufficient  to  compel  a  surrender.  In 

-*  That  the  reader  may  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  these  forts,  I  must  re- 
raiark,  that  they  form  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  the  base  is  turned  towards  tlie  north. 
The  fort  towards  the  east  stands  on  the  north-east  point  of  the  island  of  Catherine,  and  within 
atout  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Parroquet  island  ;  that  on  the  west,  which  is  the  most  considerable, 
on  a  small  island  near  the  continent ;  and  the  third,  oh  Uie  largest  of  the  two  little  islands  called  Us 
Maiona,  Rat  islands. 
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short,  this  fort  is  by  no  means  capable  of  a  regular  defence  :  it  has  no 
bomb-proof  caserns ;  and  for  want  of  these  it's  insular  situation  is  so  dis- 
advantageous, that,  were  the  garrison  three  times  the  number  of  the  be- 
siegers, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  it  yield  at  discretion :  and  what 
renders  it's  situation  still  worse  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  garrison  to 
occupy  the  height  by  which  it  is  commanded. 

This  fort,  however,  is  the  post  of  honour,  and  in  a  period  of  war 
would  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  general  officer  commanding  this  depart- 
ment ;  who,  in  time  of  peace,  resides  at  N.  S.  del  Desfero,  a  town  per- 
fectly open,  having  no  defence  but  a  small  battery  a  barbette  on  the  island 
of  S*^  Catherine,  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  small  strait  already  mentioned, 
behind  which  it  is  situate.  The  garrison  of  the  principal  fort,  at  the  time 
we  touched  here,:  consisted  of  about  fifty  men,  ill  clothed  and  badly  paid, 
under  the  command  of  a  captain. 

The  Portuguese  general  officer,  who  held  the  command  some  years-agOy 
when  the  Spaniards  made  themselves  masters  of  S"^  Catherine,  not  being 
taken  in  the  fort,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  assigned  for  his  absence,  was 
summoned  before  a  court-martial  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  But  even  if 
he  had  continued  in  the  fort,  I  doubt  whether  the  affair  would  have  had  a/ 
different  termination  ;  for  as  the  fort  could  only  have  admitted  a  small  part 
of  his  force,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  obliged  to  capitulate 
on  the  first  or  second  day  of  attack,  and  to  include  in  his  capitulation  all- 
those  under  his  command,  to  which  no  doubt  they  would  readily  have 
acceded. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  defending  thei? 
forts,  or  of  taking  the  field.  Of  how  little  avail  would  be  the  former  pro- 
ceeding, I  have  already  shown,  and  as  to  the  latter  I  am  acquainted  neither 
^  with  the  country,  nor  the  respective  force  of  the  two  powers  sufficiently 
to  determine,  whether  it  would  have  been  attended  with  better  success ; 
but  considering  the  contempt  which  the  Spaniards  entertain  for  the  Portu- 
guese, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  colonists  would  have  submitted,  to  the 
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ruin  of  their  plantations  by  the  enemy,  and  the  consumption  of  their  stores 
by  their  friends.    Scarcely  any  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but  that  which  is 
situate  on  the  sea-coast,  and  this  must. have  proved  a  very  inadequate  main-  ~ 
tenance  for  two  hostile  armies,  especially  when  we  reflect  how  eager  sol- 
diers are  for  pillage. 

France  should  on  no  account  attack  this  part  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, unless  it  was  her  intention  to  form  here  a  permanent  estaMishment, 
and  she  could  hope  by  treaty  to  retain  her  conquests.  This,  however,  would' 
not  fail  to  exccte  the  continual  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  will  ever' 
prefer  for  neighbours  their  natural  enemies^  the  Portuguese,  to  their 
best  friends  and,  most  faithful  allies. 

All  the  hostile  operations,  therefore,  of  France  in  this  country  must  be 
confined  to  a  coup  de  mam,  and  that  even  would  be  best  accomplished  by- 
means  of  cruizers,  which  should  direct  their  attack  against  the  post  esta- 
blished for  the  convenience  of  the  whale  fishery  j  especially  if  it  could  be 
done  at  a  time  when  the  Portuguese  were  off  their  guard,  and  had  a  force' 
at  this  place  equal  only  to  that  which  is  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  I  will' 
not,  however,  pretend  to  assert,  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
capture  would  defray  the  expence  of  the  armament,  unless  the  Portuguese 
should  think  proper  to  redeem  their  settlement,  or  government  shouid  al- 
low  a  certain  indemnification  for  the  destruction  of  the  ships  and  war-e- 
kouses  which  belong  to  the  revenue,  since  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
whale  fishery,  is  granted  by  the  crown  to  a  company. 

This  settlement  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  creek  called'  Fuerto  Biieno,., 
which  constitutes  part  of  the  great  roadstead, .  where  ships  may  lie  at  an^ 
chor  in  perfect  safety  from  every  wind. 

On  board  the  Boussolci  Dec.  15,  1785. 


(Signed) 


Mo N RE  RON, 
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CHILI. 

At  anchor  off  Talcaguana,  in  Conception  Road,  from  Feb.  14  to  March  17,  I'/m. 

THOUGH  the  family  compact,  subsisting  between  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  would  seem  to  render  any  military  reflections,  which 
our  stay  at  Chili  might  enable  us  to  make  on  the  political  state  of  this  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  entirely  useless,  j-et,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  latter  state  may  decline  and  fall  to  pieces,  these  remarks,  though  of 
little  utility  at  present,  may  acquire  at  some  future  period  considerable  im- 
portance. My  intention,  accordingly,  is  not  much  to  display  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  the  Spanish  system  of  colonial  administration,  as  to  point 
out  the  strength  or  weakness  which  results  from  it. 

The  kingdom^  of  Chili,  situate  in  South  America,  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  South  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Paraguay,  v/hile  it  extends  on  the  north  to  the  frontiers  of  Peru,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  immense  deserts,  and  on  the  south  as 
far  as  Patagonia.  This  extensive  country  is  intersected  in  several  direc- 
tions by  different  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  some  perhaps  ai'e  the 
highest  on  the  globe. 

San  Jago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  and 
commander  in  chiefs  is  situate  about  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  it^s 
nearest  port  is  Valparaiso-  The  general  government  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral subordinate  governments ;  and  the  city  of  Mocha,  distant  three  short 
leagues  from  Talcaguana,  is  the  residence  of  the  military  commandant  of 
the  ancient  district  of  Conception,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1751.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  Don  Ambrosio  Higgins,  Mestre-de~ 
camp  of  this  department,  was  engaged  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Indians,  inhabiting  next  to  those  called  the  Friendly  Indians,  but 
who^  notwithstanding  this  appellation,  had  been  persuaded  into  a  war  by 
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the  Indians  of  the  Cordilleras,  who  are  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of  all. 
The  best  manoeuvre  of  an  able  commander  in  this  country  will  always  be, 
to  take  a  position,  between  his  allies  and  his  enemies,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  disaffection,  and  thereby  have  fewer  enemies  to  encounter  j 
but  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Spanish  measures,  in  this  respect,  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  the  Indians  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  continual  revolts 
of  the  allied  Indians,  and  the  frequent  insurrections  of  those  whom  she 
calls  her  subjects,  are  causes  too  powerful,  and  too  often  Drought  into  ac- 
tion, not  to  induce  u&  to  think,  that  the  authority  of  Spain  in  Chili  will 
be  annihilated,  and  that  perhaps  much  sooner  than  at  present  is  expected. 

Every  expedition,  therefore,  fitted  out  in  Europe  against  Chili,  which 
shall  not  have  for  it's  object  what  I  shall  presently  specify,  will  not  onlj 
fail  to  defray  it's  expences,  but  will  infallibly  be  attended  with  consider-.- 
able  loss. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  general  spirit  by  which  the 
Spanish  colonies  seem  to  be  pervaded,  is  not  dormant  in  Chili ;  and  that 
the  colonists  are  merely  farmers,  or  petty  retail  merchants.  For  this  rea- 
son, though  it  be  true,  that  Chili  produces-  abundance  of  gold,  very  little 
of  it  would  fall  to  the  share  of  an  invader,-  but  provisions,  such  as  bread, 
wine,  butcher's  meat,  &c.  he  would  find  there  in  abundance.:  though 
these  resources,  indeed,  would  be  only  temporary,  and.  must  cease  the. 
moment  he  should  put  to  sea. 

I  cannot  help  confessing,  that  the  force  which  could  be  collected  to  op- 
pose the  landing  of  an  enemy  would  be  so  very  inconsiderable  as  to  amount- 
almost  to  nothing  j  and  even  in  the  road  of  Conception,  which  is  reputed, 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Chili,  a.  landing  might  be  effected,  in  any  point,. 
without  opposition,  except  from  two  or  three  batteries,  the  most  consi- 
derable of  v/hich  is  on  the  beach,  while  the  rest  could  easily  be  turned  by 
a  few  troops,  who  might  disembark  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot.  I 
must  observe  also,  that  these  batteries  were  not  erected  to  oppose  an  inva- 
sion,, but  merely  to  protect  the  merchant  ships,  trading  between  Chili  and 
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Peru,  against  the  attacks  of  pirates,  that  might  otherwise  capture  them, 
while  at  anchor  off  Talcaguana,  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  A 
landing  on  the  beach  at  Conception  might,  therefore,  in  all  probability  be 
accomplished,  without  the  smallest  loss  either  as  to  men  or  ships;  and  a 
certain  number  of  regular  troops  might  then  easily  advance  to  Mocha, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,,  is  only  three  short  leagues  from  Talca- 
^uana,  by  marching  through  a  large  sandy  plain,  where  no  opposition 
could  be  made'iill  within  a  mile  of  that  town,  which  is  situate  on  a  plain 
still  lower  than  the  first,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  river  Biobio. 

The  richest  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  no  furniture  of  any  value  ;  and 
a  mere  view  of  the  settlement  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  inhumanity  to  exact  any  contribution.  All  the  advantages  then 
of  a  descent  would  be  confined  to  an  incursion  of  three  leagues ;  and  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  imprudent  to  remain  long  on  shore  ;  since  the  Mestre- 
de-camp  would  in  a  few  days  find  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  in  whatever  manner  he  might  be  attacked,  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  least  spark  of  honour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  force  him  to 
a  capitulation.  Should  an  enemy  keep  the  field,  he  would  in  the  open 
country  easily  be  surrounded  and  harassed  by  bodies  of  cavalry,  far  more 
numerous  than  all  the  troops  that  could  be  sent  on  such  an  expedition; 
and  should  he  wish  to  occupy  the  heights,  the  Spaurards  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  defiles  and  passes,  it  would  be  rendered  dmost  imprac- 
ticable to  continue  the  war  in  that  way  ;  so  that  the  wisest,  or  rather  only 
'Pourse  to  be  pursued,  would  be  to  retreat. 

;But  the  surest  method  of  hastening  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  interest  in 
.Chili,  would  be  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Araucos  and  Taucapel 
Indians,  who  would  immediately  be  joined  by  the  Indians  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, while  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  friends  and  alUes,  would  not  fail, 
after  a  short  period,  to  make  a  part  in  the  confederacy.  This  league,  sup- 
ported by  European  officers,  as  well  as  European  arms,  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, soon  become  so  formidable  to  the  Spaniards,  that,  to  avoid  wit- 
nessing the- ruin  of  their  settlement,  and  the  devastation  of  their  property. 
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and  to  secure  their  own  personal  safety,  they  would  abandon  every  thing  to 
the  enemy,  and  retire  to  Peru. 

It  may  readily  be  perceived  that  this  plan  is  capable  of  greater  extension, 
and  requires  a  more  minute  investigation  j  but  the  period  when  it  may  be 
of  utility  to  France  is  so  distant,  that  it  is  sufficient,  at  present,  merely  to 
point  out  the  idea. 

On  board  the  Boussole,  Mar^h  30.,  .I78S« 

(Signed)  Monneron. 


E  A  S  T  E  R  ISLAND. 

At  anchor  in  Cook's  Bay.    Lat.  27°  11',  Long.  111°  53'  30''  West  of  Paris. 

THIS  island,  from  it's  situation,  out  of  all  the  frequented  tracks  of  na- 
vigators, from  it's  being  totally  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  and  from  the 
manners  and  mode  of  life  of  it's  inhabitants,  who  are  extremely  desirous 
-to  receive,  :but  have  nothing  to  oifer  in  return,  may  prove  an  extensive 
iield  for  the  speculations  of  the  naturalist  and  philosopher,  but  can  in 
no  respect  angage  the  attention  of  the  different  maritime  powers  of 
Europe. 

•On  board  the  Bouss&le,  April  13/ 17S(>.  - 

.(Signed)  -MoN.NERON, 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

At  anchor.    May  29,  1786.    Lat,  20°  34',  Long.  158"  25'  West  of  Paris. 

IF  I  had  a  memoir  to  write  on  the  advantageous  situation  of  these 
islands,  under  any,  or  every  point  of  view,  I  should  be  obliged  to  seek 
for  documents  in  the  account  of  Cook's  third  Voyage  ;  but  even  if  the 
utility  of  such  a  discussion  were  demonstrated,  it  is  evident  that  it  might 
be  carried  on  at  Paris  with  much  greater  advantage  than  on  the  open  sea. 

On  board  the  Boussole,  June  5,  1786. 

(Signed)  Monneron. 


PORT    DES  FRANCAIS, 

Situate  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  Lat.  58°  38'.    At  anchor  in  different  parts  of 

the  Port  from  July  2  to  Aug.  1,  17Sd. 

THE  impossibility,  in  my  opinion,  of  establishing  to  any  valuable  pur- 
pose, a  French  fadory  in  this  Port,  would  render  it  difficult  for  me  to  en- 
ter into  any  investigation  of  the  subject  j  and  a  memoir,  supported  merely 
by  vague  conjectures,  would  be  entitled  to  very  little  confidence.  I  have 
learned,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction,  from  a  paper  which  M""  de  la 
Perouse  was  so  good  as  to  communicate  to  me,  that  he  has  dissuaded  the 
government  from  making  any  such  settlement,  at  least  till  his  return  to 
France.  At  that  period  I  shall  produce  all  the  requisite  documents  for  dis- 
cussing this  plan  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  should  government  consider  it 
as  deserving  their  attention,  it's  advantages  on  the  one  hand,  and  inconve= 
niencies  on  the  other,  may  easily  be  demonstrated. 
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It  may  readily  be  seen,  that  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  few  resources 
of  the  country,  it's  prodigious  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Russians  and  Spaniards,  who  are  much  more  favourably  situate 
for  the  commerce  of  these  regions,  are  considerations  that  ought  to  prevent 
every  other  European  power  from  forming  any  settlement  between  Mon- 
terey and  Prince  William's  Sound. 

Beside,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  first  of  all,  or,  at  least,  be- 
fore the  formation  of  a  settlement,  to  calculate  the  expences  and  profits, 
and  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  ;  a  knowledge  of  these 
particulars  being  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  adven- 
turers, and  the  property  to  be  entrusted  to  them,  both  against  the  natives  of 
the  country  and  the  enemies  of  France. 

On  board  the  Boussole,  Dec.  19,  1786. 

(Signed)  Monneron. 


MONTEREY  BAY, 

Situate  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  lat.  36"  38'.    At  anchor  from  September  lo  to 

24,  1786. 

A  CENTURY  or  two  will  in  all  probability  elapse,  before  the  Spanish 
settlements  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  California  will  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  it  Mall  be  long 
even  before  the  nation  in  whose  possession  they  are  at  present,  will  be 
able  to  found  colonies  there  capable  of  making  any  considerable  pro» 
gress.  It's  zeal,  however,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  has  already 
induced  it  to  establish  several  missions  j  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
even  privateers,  of  so  little  importance  is  the  country,,  will  hardly  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  interrupt  the  pious  exercises  of  these  ecclesiastics. 
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With  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  favouring  the  presidio  of  Monterey,  the 
galleon,  for  several  years  past,  in  returning  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco,  has 
been  obliged  to  touch  at  this  port.  There  is,  however,  so  little  necessity 
for  this  on  the  part  of  the  galleon,  that,  even  in  time,  of  peace,  it  prefers 
continuing  it's  voyage,  without  stopping,  and  to  pay  a  certain  sum  by  way 
of  indemnification  ;  and  in  time  of  war  it  would  still  more  carefully  avoid 
this  route,  if  the  Spaniards  had  the  least  suspicion  that  any  of  the  enemies' 
cruisers  were  off  this  port. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey,  though  dry,  is  capable  of 
being  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  as  we  judged  from  the  European 
vegetables  raised  here,  which  are  excellent,  and  in  great  abundance.  But- 
chers' meat  likewise  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  certain,  adding 
to  these  circumstances,  the  commodiousness  of  the  harbour,  that,  should 
this  settlement  ever  become  flourishing,  it  will  be  found  as  convenient  a 
place  of  refreshment,  for  European  vessels,  as  any  in  the  world.    But,  in. 
my  opinion,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  political  speculations  on. 
this  subject,  when  the  Europeans,,  established  on  the  north-east  of  this 
continent,  shall  have  extended  their  settlements  to  the  north-west  coast,|.; 
an  event  not  likely  soon  to  be  accomplished. 

On  board  the  Boussole,  Dec.  24,  1786. 


(Signed) 


MoNNERONc 
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ACCOUNT 

O^F  MAN>IELA  AND  FORMOSAo-    BY  M'  BE   LA  PERaiTSE-. 

MANILLA.. 

In  that  part-  of  my  journal  wliich  relates  to  Manilla,  I  have  con- 
tented myself  with  explaining  my  ideas  respecting  the  new  company  which 
has  lately  been  established  in  Spain  y  conceiving  it  proper  to  reserve  for -a 
particular  memoir,  the  extreme  facility  with  which  this  colony  might  be- 
taken  by,  an  enemy. 

The  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Philippines  are  confined  to  the  single 
island  of  Luconia,  which,  however,  is  very  considerable,  and  contains  nine 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,-  who  are  well  acquainted  with  every  kind  of 
trade,  and  equally  skilled  in  the  arts  of  agriculture.  These  people  so  de- 
test the- Spaniards,  by  whom  they  are  treated  with  contemptj  and  griev- 
ously oppressed,  that  any  nation  who  should  furnish  them  with  arms> 
might  easily,  I  am  convinced^  excite  them  to  insurrection. 


The  only  tie  which-still  bind^  them  to  their  conquerors  is  that  of  reli^ 
gion,  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  of  Luconia  being  sincerely  and  even 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the.  Christian  faith.  It  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  for  any  nation,  which  should  establish  itself  in  this  island,  to  re- 
spect their  churches,  their  priests,  and,  in  short,  everything  belonging  to 
their,  religious  worship  i  which  might  be  done  the  more  easily,  as  most  of; 
the  parishes,  at  present,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  Indian  priests,  wh@ 
entertain,  in  their  hearts,  the  same  hatred  for.,  the  .  Spaniards  which  rankH  ia.  i 
the  breasts  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, . 
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The  bay  of  Manilla  is  open  to  every  kind  of  vessel,  and  can  be  defended 
only  by  sea.  The  fate,  therefore,  of  every  expedition  against  this  colony 
must  be  decided  by  a  superiority  of  naval  force. 

The  fortifications  of  the  place,  though  regular,  and  kept  in  perfect  re- 
pair, could  retard  only  for  a  few  days  the  capture  of  the  tov^n,  which  can 
expect  no  assistance  either  from  Europe,  or  any  other  quarter. 

The  garrison  consists  of  a  regiment  of  mulattoes,  a  corps  of  artillery 
amountmg  to  two  hundred  men,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons ;  all  of 
whom  are  in  like  manner  American  troops.  These  troops,  however,  the 
Spaniards  pretend  may  be  compared  to  those  of  Europe ;  but  so  fully  am  I 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  that,  with  fifteen  hundred  regulars,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  attack,  and  with  full  confidence  of  success,  twice  that  number. 

The  militia  of  the  island  may  form  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  and 
Iceep  the  field,  as  they  did  during  the  war  of  1 760,  after  the  English  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Manilla.  But  circumstances  are  extremely 
different  from  what  they  were  then  and  it  would  be  easy  to  oppose  the 
rest  of  the  island  to  any  party  that  should  adhere  to  the  Spaniards ;  though, 
indeed,  it  is  far  more  probable  there  would  be  no  such  party ;  and  that  the 
militia,  to  a  man,  would  refuse  to  march,  especially  if  means  could  be 
found  of  gaining  over  a  fev/  of  the  Indian  priests,  by  persuading  them,  that 
the  invaders  in  reality  were  as  good  catholics  as  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

In  short,  the  conquest  of  Manilla  appears  to  me^  with  a  superiority  at 
sea,  and  five  thousand  land  troops,  so  easy  and  certain,  that,  for  myself,  I 
should  prefer  this  expedition  to  one  against  Formosa,  and  I  think  I  might 
without  risk  answer  for  it's  success. 

But  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  considered  as  good  and  faithful  allies  rather 
than  enemies ;  and  it  is  my  duty,  therefore,  to  show,  that  this  colony,  lying 
in  the  Chinese  seas,  which  can  be  navigated  only  with  monsoons,  would 
be  of  no  use  in  a  war  on  the  continent  of  India.    The  commander  of, a 
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French  squadron  could  never  think  of  taking  shelter  here  for  even  the 
Isle  of  France,  unfavourable  as  it  is,  from  it's  great  distance,  to  any  military 
operations  in  India,  would  yet  be  a  hundred  times  preferable. 

The  want  of  commerce  at  Manilla  would  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  there  any  supplies  of  provision,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  cultivating 
more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  Means,  indeed,  might 
be  found  to  procure  a  few  cargoes  of  rice,  some  cordage  of  the  country^ 
which,  however,  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Europe,  and  also  a  few  masts } 
but  these  articles,  we  must  not  imagine  would  be  sent  from  Manilla  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mere  order ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must  be  transported  in 
our  own  vessels  ;  and,  as  the  Chinese  seas  are  navigable  only  with  the  mon- 
soons, it  would  be  necessary  to  foresee,  a  considerable  time  beforehand, 
all  the  articles  that  would  hereafter  be  wanted ;  and  not  to  forget,  that  ves- 
sels coming  from  Manilla  would  have  to  pursue  a  course  in  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy ;  so  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  forces,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  have  a  convoy  ta 
ensure  their  return. 

I  am  of  opinion  also,  to  take  an  example  from  the  last  war,  that  the 
squadron  of  M'  de  Suffrein  was  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  colony  of  Ma- 
nilla, for  it  occupied  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  them 
from  undertaking  any  distant  expedition ;  and^  that  Manilla,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  have  been  of  no  service  to  him,  except  by  a  loan  of  piastres  j- 
but  as  these  are  not  a  production  of  the  country,  they  must  have  beert 
brought  from  Mexico,  the  government  of  which  is  particularly  careful 
never  to  send  more  than  is  barely  requisite  for  the  urgent  wants  of  the 
colony. 
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■  It  is  computed  that,,  in  the  whole  island  of  Luconia,.  there  are  no  more 
than  twelve  hundred  Creolean  or  European  Spaniards ;  and,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  not  a  single  Spanish  family  has  been  kept  up  there  for  so> 
long  a.  period  as  four  generations,,  while  the  population  of  the  natives,  since 
the  conquest  of  the  island,  has  considerably  increased,  the  country  not  con- 
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<taining,  like  America,  those  destructive  metals^  .the  mines  of  which  have 
swallowed  up,  since  their  first  discovery,  several  millions  of  men  employed 
in  working  them.  A  small  quantity  of  gold  is,  indeed,  found  in  this 
island,  scattered  through  the  sand  of  the  rivers ;  but  the  labour  of  collect- 
ing it  is  less  fatiguing  than  even  the  common  labours  of  agriculture.  la 
short,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sp:iniards  in  the  southern  Philippine  islands  is 
scarcely  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  king-of  Sardinia  over  Cyprus 
and  Jerusalem.,  or  of  the  king  of  England  over  France.  They  have  a  few 
presidios,  it  is  true,  in  Mindanao,  and  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  but  theifc 
limits  are  as  little  extensive  as  those  of  Uran  .  and  Ceuta  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  ^ 

FORMOSA. 

IF  you  have  had  a  few  moments  leisure  to  pursue  that  part  of  my  jour- 
nal which  relates  to  Manilla,  and  my  navigation  along  the  coast  of  For- 
mosa, you  will  have  seen,  that  I  anchored  before  the  capital  of  that  island, 
opposite  to  the  old  fort  of  Zealand ;  but  the  sand-banks,  with  which  the 
whole  coast  abounds,  did  not  allow  our  vessels  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
place  than  a  league  and  a  quarter.  I  did  not  think  proper  to  send  a  boat  on 
shore,  without  being  able  to  protect  it  by  my  cannon,  lest  it  should  be  de- 
tained on  account  of  the  war  ihen  existing  between  the  colony  and  its  me- 
tropolis. M'  d'Entrecasteaux  had  dispatched  the  Sylphide  to  Manilla,  to 
request  me  to  navigate  with  circumspection  to  the  north  of  China,  as  the 
least  alarm,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  might  injure  the  negotiations  en- 
trusted to  his  direction.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  was  little  influenced  by 
"  -  this  motive,  being  convinced,  that  more  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chi- 
nese by  terror,_than  in  any  other  way  ;  but  I  considered.,  that  in  sending  a 
boat  to  Taywan,  I  should,  at  most,  be  able  to  procure  some  refreshments 
only ;  and  that  even  if  the  officer  were  permitted  to  land,  he  could  bring 
me  no  intelligence,  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  no  advantage  was  to  be  obtained,  I  thought  it  impru- 
ident  to  risk  a  boat  j  but  I  nevertheless  collected  what  information  I  could 
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respecting  this  place,  both  at  China  and  Manilla;  and  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that,  with  two  frigates,  four  corvettes,  five  or  six  gun-boats, 
transports  for  four  thousand  men,  and  suitable  artillery,  stores  and  provi- 
sions, an  expedition  against  it  would  be  sure  to  succeed.  Nor  would  any 
prudent  commander  undertake  it  with  less ;  though,  perhaps,  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  men  would  appear  sufficient  to  those  enterprising  adven- 
turers, who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  trust  entirely  to  the  fat^  of  war,  without 
reflecting  how  humiliating  it  is  for  a  great  nation  to  fail  in  it's  attempts 
against  a  people  inferior  in  courage,  arms,  and  mihtary  science,  though,  in 
my  opinion,  not  so  contemptible  in  these  respects  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  Europe. 

The  empire  of  China  is  so  vast  in  it's  extent,  that  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  a  great  difference  may  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  it's 
northern  and  those  of  it's  southern  provinces.    The  latter  are  certainly 
cowardly;  and  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  acquainted  only  with  Canton 
and  it's  vicinity,  they  justly  entertain  of  the  military  talents  of  the  Chi-, 
nese  a  very  mean  opinion ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  the  Tartars, 
who  conquered  China,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  contemptible  popu- 
lace of  the  south.    Even  these,  however,  though  much  superior  to  the 
Chinese,  are  not  equal  to  the  worst  European  troops ;  but  it  is  their  man- 
ner of  fighting,  rather  than  courage,  in  which  they  are  inferior.    Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Chinese,  who  attach  great  importance  to  the  preservation  of 
Formosa  maintain  in  that  island  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  Tartars. 
Their  artillery,  forts,  and  even  the  posts  they  occupy,  and  in  which  they 
have  intrenched  themselves,  I  regard  as  of  little  importance ;  but  an  en- 
terprise of  such  magnitude  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  of  success.    The  coast  of  Formosa  being  flat,  it  can  be 
approached  only  by  small  vessels;  and  gun- boats,  drawing  seven  or  eight 
feet  of  water,  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  cover  a  landing.    The  first 
operation  should  be  to  get  possession  of  the  Piscadore  Islands,  where  there  is 
a  good  harbour  to  shelter  the  fleet ;  and,  to  cross  the  channel  between  them 
and  Formosa,  would  require  only  five  or  six  hours.    The  proper  season  for 
executing  this  plan  would  be  in  the  month  of  April,  May,  or  June;  for  in 
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July  and  August  the  Chinese  seas  are  exposed  to  a  species  of  hurricane 
greatly  to  be  apprehended  by  vessels. 

Were  this  expedition  undertaken  in  concert  with  the  Spaniards,  the  hav- 
ing access  to  Manilla  would  tend  greatly  to  ensure  it's  success ;  since  from 
this  island  it  is  at  all  times  easy  to  make  a  descent  on  the  southern  part  of 
Formosa,  and  stores  and  provisions  might  also  be  procured  there,  should 
resistance  or  the  loss  of  vessels  render  such  supplies  necessary. 

The  island  of  Formosa  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  any  nation  pos- 
sessing it,  and  who  should  acquire  a  firm  footing  by  leaving  in  it  a  strong 
garrison,  and  some  ships  of  war  at  the  Piscadore  Islands,  would  obtain  from 
the  timidity  of  the  Chinese  every  thing  it  might  think  proper  to  demand. 
Had  the  English  not  been  engaged  in  different  wars,  which  have  employed 
all  their  resources,  I  am  persuaded  they  would  already  have  effected  this 
conquest,  which  is  of  more  consequence  to  them  than  to  any  other  nation  j 
because  their  destructive  attachment  to  tea  has  in  a  manner  rendered  them 
tributary  to  China,  this  leaf  being  now  become  an  article  of  the  first  neces- 
sity in  all  the  British  islands.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  these  Euro- 
peans shortly  subjected,  in  China,  to  the-  same  degrading  conditions  as  the 
Dutch  are  in  Japan.  This  event,  however,  would  be  of  little  importance 
to  France,  or  even  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  whose  trade  with  China  is  not 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  submitting  to  any  humiliations  but  the  Eng- 
lish would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  compliance,  or  else  of  declaring 
war  5  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  prefer  in  this  dilemma  the  latter 
alternative. 

It  h  well  known  in  Europe,  that  the  eastern  part  of  Formosa  is  inhabited 
only  by  the  natives,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  China  j 
but  the  western  part  is  extremely  populous,  because  the  Chinese,  oppressed 
^nd  harassed  in  their  own  country,  are  continually  emigrating  thither.  I 
have  been  assured,  that  the  number,  who  have  gone  over  to  this  island 
since  it's  conquest  by  the  Chinese,  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand;  and 
that  the  capital  contains  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.    As  they  are  active  and 
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industrious,  their  numbers  would  be  an  additional  advantage  to  the  con- 
querors ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  to  retain  in  obedience  these 
people,  who  are  naturally  rebellious,  a  greater  force  would  be  requisite 
than  in  the  first  instance  to  subdue  them ;  and  if,  after  taking  possession 
of  the  island,  the  conquerors  should  neglect  to  keep  up  a  garrison  of  three 
or  four  thousand  men,  which,  at  so  great  a  distance,  might  be  a  business  of 
some  difficulty,  they  would  run  the  rifle  of  being  all  massacred. 

The  productions  of  this  island,  I  conceive,  would  in  time  defray  the 
expense  of  it's  government ;  but  the  first  years  would  be  extremely  bur- 
thensome,  and  a  minister  would  see  with  regret  immense  sums  remitted  to 
this  part  of  Asia,  with  the  hope  only  of  a  distant  profit. 

The  trade  with  China  would  at  first  be  interrupted,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  soon  revive  with  additional  vigour,,  as  permission  might  certainly 
be  obtained  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  province  of  Fokien,  the  coast  of  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  channel  of  Formosa,  and  thence  might  be  procured 
the  articles  of  Chinese  commerce,  particularly  tea,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, which  is  consumed  chiefly  in  England,  a  little  in  Holland^  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  may  therefore  conclude  this  account  with  an  assurance  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  conquering  Formosa,  by  the  means  pointed  out  above,  especially 
if  we  had  the  alliance  or  assistance  of  the  Spanish  in  Manilla ;  but  I  will 
not  pretend  to  determine  whether,  instead  of  a  benefit,  it  would  not  be  an 
additional  burthen  to  France  and  certainly  it  would  be  far  better  never  to 
have  conquered  this  island,  than  to  permit  so  important  a  settlement  to  fall 
to  decay. 

In  the  harbour  of  S'  Peter  and  5lPaul,  Sept.  10,  1787. 
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DISQUISITION 


ON  THE  TEREBRATULA,  OR  ANOMIA  OF  LINNiEUS,  WITH  A  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  A  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  THE  SEAS  OF  EASTERN  TAR- 
TARY:  by  M"^  DE  LAMANON,  member  of  the  ACADEMY  OF  TU- 
RIN, AND  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

THE  animal  called  terebratula,  or  anomia,  has  been  discovered  in  a 
state  of  petrefaction,  and  it  was  imagined  that  no  living  bivalve  of  the  kind 
any  longer  existed  in  the  sea ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  terebratula  has  belonged  to  at  all  times  and  all  places. 
Though  contemporary  with  those  shells,  the  race  of  which  is  at  present 
annihilated,  and  which  peopled  the  waters  of  the  ancient  world,  it  has  sur- 
vived them;  and  after  having  escaped  the  astonishing  revolutions  of  the 
globe,  by  which  the  far  greater  number  of  fishes  as  well  as  the  testaceous 
and  crustaceous  animals  have  been  destroyed,  it  has  seen  those  ancient 
species  succeeded  by  new  ones,  formed  in  our  present  sea.  The  fossil 
terebratula  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  every  country,  and  for  the  most 
part  among  the  belemnites,  the  remains  of  the  cornua  ammonis,  the  hystero- 
Hthesy  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  ocean ;  and  the  living  anomia 
among  the  shells  of  modern  formation,  and  in  both  hemispheres. 

Aldrovandus,  under  the  name  of  chamea,  has  given  the  figure  of  a  real 
terebratula,  fished  up  from  the  sea :  but  he  wrote  as  was  the  custom  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fossil  terebratuls  were  not  known  till  the 
year  I748;  and  Volsterdorf,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  m.entioned  this 
petrefaction,  in  his  Mineral  Syfcem,  printed  at  that  period.  The  learned 
translator  of  Lehman  says,  in  a  note  *,  that  M'  de  Jussieu  showed  him  a 
shell  analop-ous  to  the  terebratula,  which  had  been  found  in  the  sea  near 
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Marseilles.    M'de  Bois-jourdain,  of  Paris,  and       Schmidt  of  Berne,  have 
been  mentioned  as  each  possessing  in  their  rich  cabinets  a  specimen  of  such 
shell.         de  Joubert,  some  years  ago,  gave  a  description,  in  the  Memoir es 
de  /'  Academic,  of  the  terebratulze  of  the  sea  near  Montpellier,  M^hich  are  in 
general  smaller  than  those  found  in  the  mountains.    I  have  some  in  my 
collection  as  large  as  the  fossil  ones  brought  from  the  sea  near  Malta,  and 
I  have  seen  others,  in  the  collection  of  natural  history  belonging  to  the 
university  of  Turin,  v^hich  were  fished  up  from  the  sea  at  Nice.  Some 
also  have  been  found  at  Leghorn,  of  v^hich      de  Luc  has  had  one  in  his 
possession  for  more  than  twenty-five  years;  which     is  of  a  species," 
he  tells  us,     different  from  those  commonly  found  in  a  fossil  state 
They  are  to  be  met  with  also  in  the  Adriatic  sea ;  and  the  abbe  Fortis, 
who  discovered  them  there,  says,  that  they  keep  at  the  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of  Siberico,  and  are  some- 
times found  in  the  caverns  from  which  coral  is  procured  at  a  still  greater 
depth.    This  species  of  terebratula  has  both  it's  shells  convex,  and  is 
slightly  furrowed  in  the  direction  of  it's  length  as  well  as  breadth.  He 
considers  it  as  a  new  species,  and  adds,  that  it  has  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  fossil  terebratula  described  by  Baron  von  Hapech,  of  which 
he  has  given  a  figure  f .    That  from  Mahon  has  been  known  for  some 
years  at  Paris,  as  well  as  those  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  one  spe- 
cies has  a  smooth,  and  another  a  striated  shell.    They  have  been  found  also 
in  the  Norwegian  seas ;  and  M  Bougainville  fished  one  up  in  the  Strait  of 
Magellan. 

Fossil  terebratulse  have  been  found  in  a  still  greater  number  of 
places;  and  it  must  be  confessed  also,  that  the  varieties  they  exhibit  are 
much  more  numerous.  In  the  course  of  my  travels,  I  have  collected 
nearly  thirty  species,  the  last  of  which  I  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  at  Port  des  Fran9ais.    On  comparing  th.e  fossil  terebratiilje  with 

*  Lettres  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Terre  et  de  THomme,  &c.    "  History  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  in  a 
Scries  of  Letters."  Lett.  I.  p.  238. 
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the  living  ones,  I  have  found  several  perfectly  similar.  There  are  marine 
ones,  hovv^ever,  which  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  a  petrified  state  ^  and  there 
are  many  petrified  ones  v^^hich  have  no  resemblance  to  those  hitherto  found 
in  the  sea. 

1  have  seen  small  terebratulse  on  the  muscles,  which  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  Boussole  drew  up  with  their  fishing  lines,  near  Baie  de  Temai,  from  a 
depth  of  about  thirty-five  fathoms ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  sixty-two 
leagues  farther  north,  near  Baie  de  Suffren,  several,  both  great  and  small, 
were  fished  up,  both  on  board  the  Boussole  and  Astrolabe  ;  and  M'  de  la 
Perouse,  having  ordered  the  drag  to  be  let  down,  to  discover  whether  there 
were  any  pearl  oysters  upon  these  coasts,  it  brought  up  a  pectinated  sort  of 
oyster,  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter,  and  a  number  of  terebratulas  of  dif- 
ferent ages.  As  this  inhabitant  of  the  waters  forms  a  genus  by  itself,  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  examine  it  with  attention,  and  to  describe  not  only 
it's  shell,  but  the  animal  also  that  resides  in  it ;  a  task  which  has  never  yet 
been  executed  ;  for  the  account  of  two  terebratulge,  published  by  Pal- 
las, was  taken  from  imperfect  specimens,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the 
course  of  this  disquisition  to  show.  In  my  description  I  shall  be  obliged 
-  to  make  use  of  technical  terms,  but  of  these  terms  the  reader  may  find 
an  explanation  in  Adamson's  excellent  work  on  the  shell-fish  of 
Senegal. 

TEREBRATULA,  OR  ANOMIA  OF  THE  COAST  OF  TAR- 

TARY. 

Sect.  I.    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SHELL. 

The  largest  of  these  shells  are  twenty  lines  in  length  by  eighteen  in 
breadth  those  of  the  middle  size  thirteen  and  a  half  in  length  by  twelve 
in  breadth  j  and  the  smallest  six  lines  by  five.  These  are  the  most  usual 
proportions,  but  they  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals,  according 
to  their  different  ages.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  distinguish  the 
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various  species  of  this  animal  by  the  proportion  of  the  shells ;  and  the  si- 
nuosities on  the  edges  of  the  shells,  as  distinctive  characters,  are  equally  un- 
certain ;  for  I  have  observed  in  the  same  species,  that  the  shell  approached 
or  receded  indifferently  from  the  circular  form ;  and  that  in  some  the  edp-es 
of  the  valves  are  on  the  same  plane,  while  in  others,  one  of  the  valves  has 
formed  a  salient  angle  in  the  middle  of  it's  curve,  and  the  other  valve  a  re-= 
entering  angle.  . 

Nature  of  the  Shell .-—TYiz  shell  is  of  a  moderate  thickness,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  common  muscle  ;  it  is  convex,  like  the  cockle,  rather 
transparent,  and  neither  of  the  valves  more  perceptibly  arched  than  the 
other  ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  that  which  bears  the  spur  is  the  most 
so,  especially  in  the  upper  part. 

Stria, — On  the  surface  of  the  shell  are  a  number  of  slight,  transversal 
furrows,  of  a  semicircular,  undulating  appearance,  which  extend  to  the  part 
where  the  shell  ceases  to  be  circular,  and  thereby  form  the  angle  that  sup- 
ports the  summit. 

Periosteum. -^These  strias  are  covered  with  a  very  thin  and  slightly  ad^ 
hering  periosteum.  In  some  individuals  these  are  from  one  to  three  de- 
pressions, shallow  but  broad,  which  proceed  radiating  almost  insensibly  from 
the  centre  of  one  valve  towards  the  edges,  near  which  they  become  more 
distinct,  and  form,  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  valve,  those 
salient  and  re-entering  angles  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  The  peri- 
osteum adheres  to  the  latter  angles  a  little  more  firmly  than  to  the 
former. 

Fahes. — The  valves,  or  shells,  are  equal  in  the  rounded  part  of  their 
edge,  and  close  very  exactly ;  but,  towards  the  summit,  one  of  the  valves 
has  a  spur  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  other,  and  consequently  ren- 
dering them  unequal,  as  in  oysters. 


Summit. — The  spur,  or  summit,  is  formed  by  the  edge  of  the  shell 
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which  is  folded  inwards,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  upper  part.  The 
folded  edges  form  an  aperture  a  Httle  oval  and  tolerably  large,  through 
which  the  animal  extends  the  muscle,  that  enables  it  to  attach  itself  to  other 
substances.  As  these  edges  do  not  join,  they  leave  between  them  a  space 
occupied  by  the  summit  of  the  other  valve,  which  gives  the  animal  freedom 
to  move  itself.  This  shell,  therefore,  is  not  perforated,  as  it's  name  of-tere- 
bratula  seems  to  imply,  the  opening  not  being  formed  in  either  of  the 
valves,  but  by  the  elongation  of  one,  the  folding  in  of  it's  edges,  and  the 
approach  of  the  other.    The  summit  is  not  pointed,  but  round. 

Ligament. -—rhQ  ligament  is  placed,  as  in  the  oyster,  between  the  sum- 
mits, does  not  appear  on  the  outside,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  pedicle  of  the 
animal.  As  the  summit '  occupies  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  shell, 
the  valves  can  be  opened  but  a  very  little  way  without  danger  of  breaking. 
The  ligament  is  strong,  though  slender,  and  not  easily  discovered,  as  it  is 
inclosed  in  a  small  groove,  filled,  when  the  shell  is  shut,  by  the  edge  of 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  valve  which  has  the  spur.  It  preserves  it's 
elasticity,  and  is  not  impaired,  even  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  shell 
is  emptied  and  has  become  dry. 

j-^/;2g^.—Oysters  have  no  hinge,  being  destitute  of  the  teeth  by  which  it 
is  formed  in  many  other  shell-fish,  and  the  terebratula  has  been  considered  as 
an  oyster,  merely  because  it's  hinge  or  teeth  have  never  been  examined. 
They  are  not  to  be  observed,  indeed,  in  the  fossil  terebratulas ;  but  on  open- 
ing them,  when  alive,  the  teeth,  composing  the  hinge,  are  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, and  are  even  larger  than  those  in  the  majority  of  bivalves. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fossil  terebratulse  are  almost  always  found  with 
their  shells  closed,  while  other  petrified  bivalves  have  theirs,  for  the  most 
part,  open  or  separated  j  a  difference  which  seems  to  arise  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  hinge,  that  of  the  terebratula  not  allowing  it  to  separate,  and 
partly  from  the  ligament,  which  is  very  tight,  contributing  to  keep  the  two 
valves  closely  joined. 
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The  teeth,  which  form  the  hinge  of  the  terebratula,  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  spondylm,  described  by  Adanson.  They  consist 
in  both  of  two  rounded  projections,  which  in  the  terebratula  are  a  Httle 
elongated.  It  is  above  these  teeth,  and  in  the  larger  valve,  that  the -liga- 
ment is  placed;  and  between  it  and  the  teeth  are  two  cavities,  one  on 
each  side,  which  serve  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the  other  valve.  The  teeth 
of  the  larger  valve  have  likewise  a  small  projection,  fitted  to  a  longitudinal 
groove,  observable  in  the  other  valve  in  the  anterior  part  of  each  of  the 
teeth. 

Mother  of  pearl— -Tht  substance  which  covers  the  interior  part  of  the 
shell  holds,  as  in  oysters,  a  middle  rank  between  mother  of  pearl  and  the 
interior  substance  of  such  shells  as  are  destitute  of  it.  The  degree  of  it's 
colour,  gloss,  polish  and  thickness,  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal, 
and  the  different  circumstances  of  different  individuals. 

CoJour.'—r\iQ  colour  of  the  teeth  is  always  white.  The  outside  of  the 
shell  inclines  more  or  less  to  an  ochry  red,  especially  at  the  edge  ;  and  the 
inside  also  has  a  slight  tint  of  the  same  red,  on  a  variable  ground  of  greyish 
white. 
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Tendons.— T\iQ  description  of  the  tendons  belonging  in  reality  to  that  of 
the  animal,  I  shall  here  consider  their  position  only  and  impression  on  the 
shell.  On  each  valve  of  those  I  examined,  the  places  of  two  very  distinct 
tendons  were  visible ;  a  circumstance  that  forms  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween this  genus  and  that  of  the  oyster,  which  has  only  one  tendon,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  impressions  of  the  tendon  in  the 
largest  valve  are  oblong,  hollow,  and  situate  towards  the  summit.  Each 
of  the  impressions  has  transverse  curved  furrows,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  and  forming  no  inaccurate  representation  of  the 
wings  of  certain  insects.  In  the  other  valve,  the  impressions  have  a  different 
form,  though  their  situation  is  the  same :  they  are  irregularly  rounded,  and 
encompassed  by  two  grooves  that  are  separated  by  a  ridgci  and  continued  in 
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a  rl^htline  towards  the  opening  of  the  shell,  as  far  as  about  two-thirds  of 
it's  length.   This  ridge.has  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  tailor's  scissors. 

That  part  of  the  summit  of  the  shell,  along  which  passes  the  pedicle  of 
the  animal,  is  covered,  in  the  larger  valve,  with  longitudinal  striae,  of 
which  that  in  the  middle  is  the  deepest;  and  there  is  also  a  transversal 
stria  dividing  the  longitudinal  ones  into  two  parts,  while  in  the  other  valve 
.nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen. 

The  shells  of  the  terebratula  have  in  the  inside  a  very  delicate  part,  pe- 
'culiar  to  themselves,  and  which  some  authors  have  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  the  tongue  and/?r/^,  because  they  have  never  seen  them  entire.  It 
serves  to  support  the  body  of  the  animal  ;  and  in  speaking  of  it's  use  I  shall 
presently  give  a  description  of  it. 


Sect.  IL    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  miMJL. 

The  anatomy  of  shell-fish  is  extremely  delicate,  and  presents  to  the 
operator  insurmountable  difficulties.    The  labours  of  Rhedi,  Reaumur,  and 
Swammerdam,  still  leave  much  to  be  done  on  this  subject;  and  these  au- 
thors confess,  in  their  immortal  works,  that  they  were  obliged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  recourse  to  conjecture.    In  the  animals  which  inhabit 
shells,  and  particularly  in  bivalves,  there  are  parts  still  to  be  disco- 
vered, and  others  already  known  of  which  the  use  has  never  been  de- 
termined: there  are  also,  new  comparisons  to  be  made  of  the  generic,  spe^ 
cific  and  individual  differences ;  so  that  this  study  continues  to  offer  an  im- 
mense field  for  investigation.    By  dissecting  the  animal  which  inhabits  the 
pecten  maximus  (large  scollop),  in  which  all  the  parts  would  be  very  apparent, 
I  had  hoped  to  have  made  some  discoveries  of  this  kind;  and  I  saw  m  rea- 
lity several  of  these  shells  at  the  Philippines ;  but  the  province  which  fur- 
nishes  the  animal  was  unfortunately  too  far  distant  from  the  port  of  Ca- 
,^ite,  where  we  were  at  anchor.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  ^ive  the  complete 
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anatomy  of  the  shell  which  is  the  object  of  this  disquisition ;  but,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  M"'  Adanson,  shall  confine  myself  to  the  parts  best 
known,  and  which  sufficiently  characterise  the  genus. 

Manteau  and  trachea, — The  manteau  of  the  terebratula  of  the  Baie  de 
SufFren  is  formed  of  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  covers  the  whole  in- 
side of  both  valves,  and  contains  the  body  of  the  animal.  At  the  place 
where  it  commences,  it  is  as  broad  as  the  hinge,  and  it  thence  divides  itself 
into  tvv^o  lobes,  of  which  one  lines  the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower  valve. 
It  forms,  therefore,  only  one  opening,  terminating  at  each  end  of  the 
hinge,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  interior  surface  of  the  shell ;  and 
appears  also  to  have  but  one  trachea,  formed  by  the  two  lobes  of  the  man- 
teau. Pallas,  in  the  two  varieties  he  has  described,  did  not  recognise 
the  manteau,  which  he  very  improperly  calls  periosteum  :  a  mistake  into 
which  he  was  no  doubt  led  by  the  imperfect  state  of  the  dried  individuals 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

M«^£-/a,— Having  half  opened  the  shell,  I  divided  the  ligament  with 
as  much  caution  as  possible,  and  unfolded  the  hinge ;  and  detaching  from 
the  larger  shell  the  lobe  of  the  manteau  by  which  it  was  covered,  I  turned 
it  over  the  body  of  the  animal.    This  operation  laid  open  to  my  view  the 
large  muscles,  which  adhere  to  the  shell,  and  which  I  found  to  be  soft, 
membranous,  and  as  it  were  fleshy  on  the  inside,  being  covered  with 
small  sanguiferous  glands.    From  the  lower  part  of  each  muscular ,  area 
proceeds  a  tolerably  strong  fibre,  which  is  continued  to  the  extremity  of 
the  manteau.    These  fibres  run  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  shell  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  fi'om  each  other,  and  are  inclosed  each  in  a  sort  of  flatted 
bag,  of  the  shape  of  a  ribbon,  filled  with  a  red  viscid  matter.    It  appears, 
that  the  place  from  whence  the  muscles  proceed,  furnish,  as  well  as  the 
muscles  themselves,  which  extend  along  the  lobe  of  the  manteau,  real 
blood,  which  is  contained  in  three  small  fleshy,  red,  glandular  bodies,  of 
unequal  size  :  these  bodies  may  be  seen  at  the  root  after  the  muscles  are 
torn  away,  and  perhaps  constitute  the  heart  of  the  animal.    The  anatomy 
of  shell-fish  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  thi« 
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conjecture  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  in  the  terebratula,  the 
muscles  adhering  to  the  larger  valve  are  hned  with  fleshy  particles,  con- 
taining abundance  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  two  other  muscles,  that  ori- 
ginate in  the  same  place,  and  contribute  to  form  the  pedicle  of  which  I 
shall  presently  speak. 

The  muscles  attached  to  the  other  valve  are  also  divided  into  several 
parts,  and  are  seen,  some  extending  along  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the 
manteau,  and  others  more  numerous,  rising  into  a  kind  of  tuft,  which  is 
fitted  into  the  upper  valve  ;  some  again,  subdivided  into  ramifications  so 
minute  as  to  elude  the  sight,  even  when  assisted  by  the  microscope,  and 
ethers,  mo-re  apparent,  contributing  to  form  the  pedicle,  which  passes 
through  the  opening  left  between  the  two  valves,  adheres  to  each  of  them 
by  several  fibres,  and  is  itself  attached  to  some  external  body,  and  chiefly 
to  other  living  bivalves. 

Pedicle.  The  pedicle  is  of  a  cylindric  form,  and  inclosed  in  a  mus- 
cular substance  containing  several  fibres :  it  is  from  a  line  to  a  line  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  two  thirds  of  a  line  in  diameter.    I  am  ignorant  of  the 
mean's  by  which  it  adheres  so  strongly  to  different  substances  ;  for  the  ani- 
mal, and  all  the  muscles  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  pedicle, 
may  be  torn  through  with  more  facility,  than  the  pedicle  itself  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  base  to  which  it  adheres ;  and  the  glutinous  substance 
which  joins  them  together  resists  even  the  action  of  boiling  water.    It  is 
by  means  of  this  pedicle  that  the  animal  raises  its  shell  while  in  the  water, 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  somewhat  inclined  to  the  horizon.    The  smallest 
valve  is  always  the  lowest,  and  is  that  upon  which  the  animal  rests  ; 
while  the  upper  one,  being  larger,  serves  it  as  a  cover.    It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  call,  as  is  generally  done,  the  smaller  of  the  tvv^o  valves  the 
upper  one  j  a  mistake  that  has  arisen  from  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  shells  of  oysters  are  arranged  in  collections,  where  the  smaller 
is  always  the  upper  one,  and  placed  as  a  covering  to  the  larger. 

Has  the  terebratula  the  povvrer  of  loco-motion,  or  does  it  always  remain 
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fixed  to  the  place  of  it's  birth?  To  answer  this  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  would  require  a  long  and  continued  observation  :  but  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  in  a  small  degree  it  possesses  this  faculty,  though  in 
the  course  of  it's  life  it  seldom  makes  use  of  it.  Having  detached  several 
pedicles  with  a  sharp  instrument,  I  observed,  especially  in  the  larger  te- 
rebratulas,  that  they  were  settled  in  a  small  cavity  formed  in  the  shell  to 
which  they  adhered  :  now  this  situation,  and  the  strong  adherence  of  the 
pedicle  to  the  shell  on  which  it  is  fixed,  afford  some  degree  of  proof,  that 
the  animal  occupies  a  long  time  the  same  spot ;  but  I  have  met  with  se- 
veral groupes  of  small  ones,  which  were  so  close  together,  that  they  could 
not  grow  larger  without  injuring  each  other  j  for  a  single  middle-sized 
terebratula  requires  as  much  room  as  five  or  six  small  ones. 

GzY/f.' — Having  raised  the  lobe  of  the  manteau,  which  I  had  turned 
over  the  body  of  the  animal,  I  discovered  the  gills.  They  are  large,  and 
consist  of  two  membranaceous  laminae  on  each  side,  of  which  the  upper  is 
the  narrowest.  These  laminas  are  connected  together  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane, so  as  to  form  between  them  but  a  single  bag,  and  have  long  fringes 
on  their  edges  which  hang  over  the  manteau ;  but  what  is  most  remark- 
able, the  gills  are  supported  by  small  bones  lik^  those  of  fish.  Of  these 
bon-es^  after  having  enumerated  the  soft  parts,  I  shall  give  a  descriotion. 
The  gills  have  an  arched  form  on  each  side,  and  are  so  separated  from  each 
other  on  the  lower  part,  where  the  fringes  are  longest,  that  the  two  gills 
on  the  one  side  are  totally  distinct  from  the  two  on  the  other  side.  They 
commence  at  the  teeth  of  the  hinge. 
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Month,  oesophagus,  and  sfomac/o .—-Between  the  gills  are  the  stoniach, 
cesophagus,  and  mouth,  forming  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  the  mouth. 
It  is  turned  towards  the  hinge,  and  consists  of  a  large  transverse  opening, 
having  no  very  apparent  lips  or  jaw-bone.  The  ojsophagus  is  extremely 
-short,  but  capable  when  the  animal  opens  its  mouth  of  being  elongated. 
The  stomach,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  pointed  bag,  adheres  by  a  mem- 
brane to  the  bones  of  the  gills,  but  at  the  upper  part  only,  and  as  far  as 
half  it's  length.    On  opening  the  stomach  I  found  a  small  shrimp  entire. 
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and  another  half  digested.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  these  shrimps, 
which  are  extremely  active,  and  have  excellent  eyes,  should  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  caught  by  a  blind  animal,  that  can  scarcely  open  it's  shell,  and 
is  fixed  in  an  immovable  situation.  But  animals,  and  especially  aqua- 
tiles,  have  means  with  which  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  to  enable  them 
to  discharge  the  vital  functions  j  and  these  means,  if  once  discovered, 
might  conduce,  by  Well-directed  applications,  to  the  progress  of  the  arts. 

Intestines  and  anus.-—T\\Q  intestine  is  observable  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stomach,  of  which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  a  continuation.  It  is  extremely 
short,  being  not  more  than  half  a  line  long,  in  a  shell  of  fifteen  lines  in 
length,  and  consists  of  a  very  slender  membrane.  The  excrement  drops 
on  the  lobes  of  the  manteau,  but  is  easily  thrown  off  by  the  different  mo- 
tions of  the  two  lobes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  excrement  of  the 
terebratula  may  serve  as  nourishment  to  shrimps  and  other  little  animals 
on  which  it  feeds-  The  position  of  the  anus,  at  the  opening  of  the  shell, 
and  that  of  the  mouth,  in  the  farther  part  of  it,  seem  to  favour  this  con- 
jecture. 

Bones  of  the  gills, — The  small  bones  of  the  gills,  which  I  discovered  in 
these  animals,  have  hitherto  not  been  observed  in  any  of  the  testaceous 
kind;  and  the  terebratula,  therefore,  approaches  nearer  to  fish  than  the 
inhabitant  of  any  other  shell.  In  those  preserved  in  collections,  there  is 
found  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  bones  of  the  gills  ;  and  hence  have  ori- 
ginated the  improper  appellations  of  tongue  and  fork,  which  relate  to  the 
form  only  of  the  fragments,  and  not  to  their  use. 

The  small  bones  of  the  gills  consist  of  several  pieces,  the  principal  oF 
which  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  proceeds  from  each  side  of  the  hinge,  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  continuation,  and,  extending  thence  about  two 
thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  shell,  where  it  is  reflected,  terminates  above 
the  fork,  to  the  branches  of  which  it  is  united  by  a  simple  superposition,, 
a  kind  of  articulation  very  common  among  the  numerous  parts  that  com- 
pose the  head  of  a  fish.    The  fork  extends  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
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breadth  of  the  shell,  commencing  at  the  summit,  and  is  formed  by  a  pi- 
vot, which  divides  itself  into  two  long,  pointed  branches,  that  are  extremely 
brittle,  and  support,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  extremities  of  the  bones 
of  the  larger  gills.  The  lamina,  which  composes,  on  each  side,  a  second 
row  of  gills,  adheres  to  a  curved  bone,  attached  on  one  side  to  the  lower 
and  internal  part  of  the  bone  of  the  larger  gills,  and  reaching  on  the  other 
to  the  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  where  it  is  united  to  another  flat 
bone,  applied  to  a  similar  bone  on  the  contrary  side.  The  last  ,bones  are 
exactly  below  the  membrane  which  forms  the  mouth.  I  am  ignorant  of 
their  real  use,  unless,  which  I  presume  to  be  the  case,  the  animal  em- 
ploys them  to  open  and  close  the  stomach  at  pleasure,  by  extending  or  con- 
tracting the  skin  at  the  orifice.  All  these  small  bones  are  flat,  extremely 
brittle,  and  surrounded  with  fibres  and  membranes.  The  gills  are  enabled 
to  move  by  means  of  their  articulations ;  and  they  support  also  the  body 
of  the  animal,  which  touches  neither  of  the  valves,  but  remains  between 
them,  as  if  upon  tressels.  The  space  between  the  branches  of  the  bones 
of  the  gills  is  furnished  with  a -transparent,  but  tolerably  strong  membrane ; 
and  at  the  base  of  the  fork  is  a  similar  one,  rising  perpendicularly,  and 
dividing  the  part  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  animal  from  the  rest  of 
the  shell.  At  the  corners  of  this  last  membrane  are  two  orifices,  com- 
municating with  the  space  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  manteau,  and 
serving  as  a  trachea  j  for  I  have  remarked,  in  describing  the  manteau, 
that  the  two  lobes  are  entirely  separate,  and  consequently  form  only  a 
false  trachea. 

It  appears  from  this  description,  th^t  the  terebratula  ought  neither  to  be 
classed  in  the  oyster  genus,  since  it  has  a  toothed  hinge,  several  ligaments, 
and  an  interior  organisation,  totally  different,  nor  confounded  with  the 
cockle,  the  shells  of  which  are  both  equal,  have  no  sensible  periosteum, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  foot  visible  on  the  outside,  as  well  as  two  fleshy 
tubes,  without  mentioning  other  differences ;  and  to  other  bivalves  it  has 
still  less  resemblance.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  classed  by  itself,  as 
forming  a  distinct  genus,  of  which  the  species,  both  living  and  fossil,  are 
very  numerous. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES. 

{Charts  and  Plates,  N"  63.) 

Fig.  1.  Terebratula  of  a  middle  size,  viewed  on  it's  lower  surface.  A,  the  hole  through 
which  the  muscular  pedicle  passes. 

Fig.  2.  View  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  Side  view  of  a  small  terebratula. 

Fig.  4.  View  of  the  other  side  of  the  same. 

Fig.  5.  Terebratula  of  a  middle  size,  seen  in  front. 

Fig.  6.  Natural  position  of  the  terebratula  in  the  water. 

Fig.  7-  View  of  the  valve  which  has  the  spur. 

A,  impression  of  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  shell. 
Fig.  8.  Lower  valve.    A,  impression  of  the  muscles. 

Fig.  9-  View  of  the  internal  conformation.  A  A,  laminje  of  the  superior  gills.  B  B,  la- 
minsB  of  the  inferior.  C,  the  stomach.  D,  the  anus.    E  E,  the  manteau.    F,  the  oesophagus. 

Fig.  10.  A  A,  the  muscular  pedicle,  passing  through  the  opening  of  the  upper  valve. 

Fig.  11.  View  of  the  bones  of  the  gills.  A,  the  fork.  BBB,  the  bones  of  the  larger  gills. 
C  CC,  the  lower  valve.  D  D,  the  bones  below  the  xESophagus.  E  E,  the  points  of  the  fork. 
FF,  the  bones  of  the  upper  gills.  G  G,  the  teeth  of  the  hinge,  to  which  the  bones  of  the 
gills  are  connected.    H,  place  of  the  pedicle.    I  J,  situation  of  the  fringes  of  the  gills.. 
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ON  THE  CORNU  AMMONIS  j  WITH  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SPECIES 
FOUND  IN  THE  SOUTH~SEA,  BETWEEN  THE  TROPICS.  BY  DE 
LAMANON. 

OF  all  the  animal  remains,  which  have  been  found  buried  in  the  an- 
cient beds  of  the  sea,  that  of  the  cornu  ammonis  is,  doubtless,  the  most  abun- 
dant as  well  as  the  most  universally  diffused.  Many  authors  enumerate  no  less 
than  three  hundred  varieties,  and  these  probably  do  not  include  the  whole. 
They  have  been  found  of  all  sizes,  from  less  than  half  a  line,  to  ten  feet 
in  circumference.    There  are  naturalists  who  assert,  on  the  authority  of 
Linnsus,  that  instances  of  the  living  cornu  ammonis  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  deepest  abysses  of  the  ocean,  answering  to  all  the  varieties  of  fossil  ones, 
and  hence  the  name  which  has  been  given  them,  of  pelagian  shells.  Others', 
however,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  not  satisfied  with  this  assertion,' 
consider  the  cornu  ammonis  as  a  genus  of  shells  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen  but  in  a  fossil  state.    There  are  authors  also  who  have  described 
microscopic  cornua  ammonis,  found  in  various  places  among  the  sand'cast 
on  shore  by  the  waves  of  the  sea;  but  upon  a  closer  inspection,  almost  all 
these  shells  have  been  discovered  to  be  only  nautili.     As  to  those  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Norway  by  Hoffman,  and  announced  as  such,  he  him- 
self afterwards  acknowledged,  that  they  were  not  cornua  ammonis,  bat 
real  orthoceratites.    I  am  persuaded,  there  are  still  instances  in  the  sea  of 
the  living  cornu  ammonis,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  considerably 
different  from  the  fossil  ones  bearing  this  name,  which  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  family  of  shell-fish  once  the  most  numerous  of  all,  but  of 
which  the  descendants  either  no  longer  exist,  or  are  reduced  to  a  few  m-  ' 
dividuals  that  are  perfectly  degenerated. 
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The-  most  gratuitous  hypothesis  is  almost  always  the  most  difficult  to  be 
overturned  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  conceive,,  that  scarcely  any  argu- 
ments have  been  brought  against  the  existence  of  pelagian  shells  :  it  is  an 
opinion,  however,  that  has  seldom  been  admitted:  and  the  following  observa- 
tions appear  to  me  to  afford  a  complete  demonstration  of  it's  being  desti- 
tute of  truth.  , 

The  outer  substance  of  the  fossile  cornu  ammonis  is  extremely  light  and 
thin,  while  the  shells  of  those  animals  which  always  keep  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  are  heavy  and  thick.  Beside,  the  form  of  the  fossile  cornu 
ammonis  exhibits  to  us,  in  some  measure,  the  organisation  of  the  animal 
by  which  it  was  inhabited.  The  celebrated  Jussieu  proved,  in  1721,  that 
a  very  close  affinity  existed  between  the  cornu  ammonis  and  the  nautilus  *. 
It  is  well  .known  that  the  nautilus,  by  filling  or  emptying  a  part  of  it's 
shell,  has  the  power  of  continuing  at  whatever  depth  it  pleases,  and  the 
cornu  ammonis,  no  doubt,  had  the  same  faculty.  If  the  latter,  therefore, 
still  abounded  in  the  sea,  would  it  not  occasionally  be  found  by  naviga- 
tors J  since  fragments  of  this  animal  must  sometimes  be  cast  on  shore 
by  the  waves  ?  Fishers  also  would  frequently  catch  them  in  their  nets,  or 
some  small  parts  of  them  be  found  adhering  to  the  lead  of  the  sounding  line, 
when  let  down  to  ascertain  great  depths.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
cornu  ammonis  never  quitted  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  those  found  petrified 
would  not  be  met  with  on  the  same  level,  and  in  the  same  strata,  as  the 
shell-fish  that  inhabit  only  the  shallows ;  yet  they  are  found  in  Normandy, 
Provence,  Tourraine,  and  a  thousand  other  places,  mixed  with  turbines, 
buccinffi,  and  other  littoral  shells.  They  are  found  likewise  at  every  de- 
gree of  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  lower,  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  loftiest  mountains.  Beside,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  same  analogy,  that  nature,  which  has  bestowed  eyes  on  the  nautilus, 
has  not  refused  them  to  the  cornu  ammonis ;  but  of  what  use  could  be 

*  There  are,  however,  some  very  striking  internal  differences  :  first,  the  partitions  in  the  shell  of 
the  nautilus  have  more  sinuosities  than  those  of  the  corna  ammonis  j  and  secondly  the  cornu  ammo- 
nis wants  the  small  hole  of  communication  from  one  partition  to  the  other.    (French  Editor.) 
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eyes  to  this  animal,  if  destined  to  remain  in  those  depths  of  the  ocean 
where  the  rays  of  light  can  never  penetrate  ? 

The  extinction  then  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  cornu  ammonis  is  a' cer- 
tain fact,  v^^hich  no  hypothesis  can  destroy  •  and  this  fact  is  unquestionably 
the  most  astonishing  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  aquatic  animals. 
Nor  does  the  discovery  of  a  few  living  species  tend  in  the  least  to  diminish 
it's  truth ;  for  between  these  and  the  petrified  species  there  is  a  great  dissi- 
milarity ;  beside  that  they  are  extremely  rare,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  the  cornu  ammonis  of  former  times,  so  varied  in  it's 
species,  and  of  which  the  number  was  probably  far  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  shell-fish  that  inhabited  the  ancient  ocean. 

Wallerius,  speaking  of  the  petrified  specimens  of  the  cornu  ammonis, 
says,  that  they  belong  to  the  shells  which  have  separate  divisions  or  cells, 
communicating  by  a  pipe.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  among  these 
specimens  there  are  some  which  have  not  separate  divisions.  Authors  have 
considered  the  cornu  ammonis  as  a  nautilus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in 
each  of  these  two  species  there  are  shells  both  with  and  without  divisions, 
and  that  each  species  also  has  many  varieties,  as  appears  by  the  petrifac- 
tions. 

The  name  of  cornu  ammonis  ought  to  be  given  indiscriminately  to  every 
univalve  shell,  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form,  so  as  that  a  horizontal  section 
will  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  formed  of  united  spires,  externally 
visible,  and  having  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other. 

The  volutes  of     Hubert  are  not  cornua  ammonis,  because  their  spires 
are  disunited. 

The  orthoceratites  cannot  be  cornu  ammonis,  because  their  spires  are 
riot  on  a  horizontal  plan,  dividing  the  shell  into  two  equal  parts ;  for  it 
will  be  seen,  on  close  inspection,  that  the  spires,  though  convex  on  the 
upper  side,  are  always  flatted  at  the  base.  ' 
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The  planorbes,  which  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cornu  ammonis 
without  cells,  differ  from  them  in  their  first  spire  being  much  nar- 
rower than  the  rest.  Some  planorbes  resemble  the  cornu  ammonis  with 
cells,  and  are  very  different  from  the  other  sort. 

The  nautili  differ  from  the  cornu  ammonis  in  their  spires  being  inter- 
nal :  they  return  into  the  shell  after  the  first  circumvolution,  whereas  the 
spires  of  the  cornu  ammonis  are  all  external. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
cornu  ammonis,  before  I  described  a  species  which  I  found  in  the  course 
of  our  voyage. 

It's  form  is  nearly  orbicular,  the  longitudinal  diameter  being  to  the  late- 
ral one  as  three  lines  to  two  and  three  quarters.    The  first  spire  is  larger 
than  the  rest,  and  occupies  almost  half  of  the  longitudinal  diameter.  The 
summit  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  two-thirds  of  this  diameter,  and  is 
terminated,  on  the  right  side,  by  a  very  small  knob,  visible  through  a  lens, 
and  thus  forms  a  difference  between  it  and  the  cornu  ammonis  of  Rimini, 
which,  beside,  is  microscopic  and  celled,  whereas  the  inside  of  the  one  in 
question  has  no  such  divisions.    The  spiral  volutions  are  four  and  a  half, 
are  on  both  sides  equally  convex,  and  turn  on  a  plane  which  would 
divide  the  shell  into  two  equal  parts.    On  each  side  is  a  kind  of  boss, 
formed  by  the  increase  of  the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the  spires  as  they 
recede  from  the  summit.  The  surface  is  smooth;  and  the  back  armed  with 
a  flat,  even,  brittle  crust,  no  thicker  than  paper,  and  surrounding  it  on  every 
side  like  a  ruff.    It  is  about  half  a  line  in  breadth,  and,  extending  over  the 
back  of  the  spires,  serves  to  join  them  together,  and  supplies  the  place  of  a 
columella.    The  mouth  of  the  shell  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  form ;  the  sides 
are  prolonged  in  the  manner  of  lips,  and  are  rounded  at  the  edges. 

I  have  often  found  this  cornu  ammonis  inclosed  in  the  stomach  of  the  bo- 
netta*  cauJ^ht  in  the  South-Sea,  between  the  tropics,  where  no  bottom 

*  Scomber  pelarnis  Linn.  2. 
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could  be  found  with  a  sounding  line  more  than  two  hundred  fathoms  in 
length.  These  shells  were  covered  with  black  mud,  of  a  schistous  nature. 
Their  size  varies  from  one  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently the  largest  living  specimens  of  this  genus  that  have  yet  been  disco- 
vered. The  animal  substance  itself  was  in  part  digested,  and  I  was  accord- 
ingly unable  to  examine  it. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES^ 

Fig.  1.    Cornu  ammonis  of  the  natural  size. 
Fig.  2.    Form  of  the  mouth. 

Fig.  3  and  4.    The  same  seen  through  a  lens.   
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OBSERVATIONS 


-     -  ■    ON  THE  TRADE  OF  SEA  OTTER  SKINS,  &C, 

AWARE  that  the  improvement  of  geography  was  not  the  sole  object  of 
government  in  fitting  out,  at  so  great  expence,  the  two  ships  the  Boussole 
and  Astrolabe,  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition to  inform  ministry  of  any  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  countries  visited  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

From  Mount  St.  Elias  to  Monterey,  the  coast  of  America  presents  no- 
thing to  the  speculations  of  our  merchants  but  skins  of  different  kinds,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  sea  otter,  for  which  there  is  in  China  a  certain  and 
ready  sale.  This  fur,  so  highly  valued  in  Asia,  is  more  common  in  Ame- 
rica, along  an  extent  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  of  coast,  and  more  widely 
spread,  than  even  seals  are  along  the  coasts  of  Labrador.  Immense,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  empire  of  China,  I  conceive  it  impossible  that  the  otter 
skins  should  still  bear  a  high  price  there,  even  though  a  competition 
were  to  exist  respecting  this  commodity  between  the  different  nations  of 
Europe ;  since  so  abundant  is  the  mine,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  that 
several  cargoes  might  be  procured  in  the  space  of  a  single  year,  even  if  the 
privilege  of  each  nation  were  confined  to  an  extent  of  coast  of  about  five 
deo-rees,  and  terminating  at  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Port  San 
Francisco,  the  most  distant  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  work  pub- 
lished by  Coxe  furnishes  a  number  of  details  respecting  the  fur-trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  Prussians  with  the  Chinese,  which  may  be  considered,  from 
the  account  he  has  given,  as  at  least  twice  as  important  as  in  the  year  1 777, . 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  factories  are  extending  their  traffic 
to  Cook's  river,  and  will  soon  carry  it  as  far  as  Prince  William's  Sound  *. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  political  object  of  my  voyage  to  dis- 

*  At  Kamtschatka  1  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  tlie  truth  of  this  conjecture. 
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cover,  with  the  same  precision,  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  settlements  to  the 
south.  These  two  nations  extend  this  branch  of  their  commerce  from 
Kamtschatka  to  Cahfornia ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  departure  it  was  un- 
known in  France,  what  were  the  boundaries  of  the  climate  most  favour- 
able to  the  multiplication  of  the  sea-otter,  what  the  limits  of  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  what  the  share  which  that  nation  proposed  to  take  in  the 
fur-trade  with  China.  We,  perhaps,  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hope, 
that  the  indolence  of  Spain  would  long  leave  objects  for  the' activity  and  in- 
dustry of  other  nations  j  and  the  plan  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  reserve 
to  government  the  exclusive  trade  of  otter  skins,  is ,  certainly  well  calcu- 
lated to  realise  this  hope. 

It  was  impossible  for  me,  without  touching  at  Monterey,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  information,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Spaniards  for  a  long  time 
have  refrained  from  publishing  any  thing  on  this  subject,  ?.nd  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  government  to  keep  secret  ail  its  transactions  in  Am^erica.  The 
English  have  lately  found  means  of  procuring  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  a 
pilot  of  the  name  of  Maurelle,  which  they  have  published,  or  we  should 
not  even  have  known  that  there  existed  missions  at  Monterey.  This  jour- 
nal, however,  being  in  a  manner  nothing  more  than  a  table  of  the  course 
of  a  small  corvette,  from  Port  San  Bias  to  that  of  Los  Remedios,  in  the 
57th  degree,  gives  us  no  other  particulars;  and  the  Spaniards  at  that  pe- 
riod scarcely  imagined  the  fur  of  tlie  sea  otter  to  be  of  more  value  than 
that  of  the  rabbit.    The  pilot  Maurelle  does  not  even  mention  the  exist- 
ence of  this  animal,  which  in  all  probability  he  confounded  with  the  seal : 
but  his  countrymen,  at  present,  are  better  informed  on  the  subject,  and 
are  aware,  that  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China  there  is  a  great' con- 
sumption-of  otter -skins,  which  are  used  as  winter  clothing  by  all  the 
mandarms  of  the  highest  order,  as  well  as  by  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  ^  and  that,  of  all  the  objects  of  luxury,  this  is  probably  the  one  of 
which  they  are  fondest,  since  to  the  gratification  of  pleasing  the  eye  by  it's 
fineness  and  lustre,  it  unites  the  advantage  of  being  a  species  of  dress  of  the 
requisite  warmth,  and  which  renders  it  preferabe  to  every  other.    I  shall 
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not  repeat  here  the  different  details  *  I  have  inserted  in  my  journal,  an  d 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  published  without  inconvenience  j  but 
shall  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  the  French  nation 
to  establish  a  factory  in  Port  des  Frangais,  a  country  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready taken  possession,  and  which  wo  u  Id  certainly  be  a  proceeding,  of 
which  no  government  would  have  a  right  to  complain ;  or  whether  she 
ought  to  content  herself  with  countenancing  private  expeditions;  or  lastly, 
whether  all  speculations  whatever  respecting  this  commerce,  ought  to  be 
prohibited  to  our  merchants. 

As  I  write  these  observations  in  our  passage  from  Monterey  to  China,  I 
have  not  yet  acquired  all  the  necessary  information  for  completely  resolving 
these  questions,  which  considerably  depends  on  the  sale  at  China,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  diminution  in  price,  in  consequence  of  importing  ten  thousand 
sea-otter  skins,  which  the  presidio  of  Monterey  is  able  annually  to  furnish, 
while  the  new  establishments  to  the  north  of  Port  des  Fran^ais  might  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  quantity. 

"We  procured  at  that  port  by  barter  about  a  thousand  otter  skins,  a  number 
which  we  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  price 
of  this  article  at  China;  but  as  the  northern  Indians,  uncertain  of  a  sale,  are  in 
the  habit  of  converting  these  skins  into  articles  for  their  own  convenience, 
such  as  shirts,  coverings  for  their  beds,  &c.  few  of  those  we  have  procured 
are  entire,  and  the  rest  are  in  small  pieces,  dirty,  stinking  and  torn,  and,  in 
short,  in  such  a  condition,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  they  can  be  of  any  great 
value  in  China,  though  it  is  affirmed  in  Cook's  third  voyage,  that  every 
"  scrap  of  this  kind  found  there  an  immediate  sale.  It  may,  however,  rea- 
dily be  perceived,  that  if  we  had  a  factory  in  the  north-west  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  even  were  to  carry  on  a  regular  annual  trade  in  that  quarter,  the  In- 
dians would  soon  bring  to  om  markets  none  but  entire.skins,  especially  if 


*  A  knowledge  of  these  details  rs,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  the  observa- 
sions  of  the  writer.    (French  Editor.) 
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it  were  established  as  a  rule,  that  such  as  had  been  employed  as  articles  of 
dress  should  in  all  cases  be  rejected. 

Had  we  touched  at  five  or  six  different  bays  between  Port  des  Franyais 
and  Los  Remedios,  and  employed  in  this  traffic  the  whole  season,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  might  as  easily  have  procured  by  barter  five  or  six  thousand  skins ; 
but  believing  that  the  ships  of  government  ought  to  protect  commerce,  in- 
stead of  engaging  in  it  themselves,  I  refused  even  for  a  moment  to  indulge 
the  idea.-  Those  we  have  obtained  at  Port  des  Franyais  were  the  business 
only  of  eight  or  ten  days :  they  are  more  than  sufficient  for  our  purpose ; 
and  I  would  not  have  sacrificed  the  smallest  object  of  public  utility  to  have 
doubled  the  quantity ;  but  a  certain  number  was  absolutely  requisite,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  value,  and  make  known  to  government  the  returns 
to  be  expected  from  such  speculations  *. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  factory  in  Port  des  Fran^ais  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  paid  particular  attention,  and  it  appears 
to  me,  from  the  immense  distance  of  the  port  from  Europe,  and  the  uncer^ 
tainty  of  a  ready  sale  in  China,  when  a  competition  shall  exist  between  the 
Spaniards,  Russians,  English,  and  French,  which  will  certainly  be  the  case 
respecting  skins  which  may  so  easily  be  procured  along  the  whole  coast,  to 
be  a  plan  liable  to  serious  objections.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  our  East- 
India  company  will  object  to  the  privilege  necessary  to  the  adventurers,  of 
carrying  their  goods  to  a  Chinese  market.  The  expence  of  fitting 'out 
vessels  would  also  be  so  considerable,  that  the  mere  sale  of  fars  would  not 

*  The  money  arising  from  these  skins  will  be  divided  among  the  sailors,  as  a  compensaticn  for  tha 
dangers  and  fatigues  to  which  they  ha.e  been  exposed.  I  find,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  that  all 
Ihe  officers  and  men  of  science  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  sacrileoe  to  ]om 
any  mterested  view  to  the  motives  which  engaged  us  to  undertake  this  voyage.  • 

I  have  appointed  on  this  occasion       Dufresne  as  supercargo  for  the  sailors,,  whose  accounts  I  shall 
lay  before  the  mmister,  together  with  the  shares  that  will  be  divided,  and  the  amount  to  each  indivi- 
dual; and,  ,f  the  sum  should  prove  to  be  considerable,  I  trust  that,  whf  u  added  to  what  they  will  re 
ceive  from  government,  it  will  induce  them  to  raari^-  and  that  their  families,  bein^  thus  in  easv  ar 
cumstances  for  their  condition  in  life,  will  soon  multiply,  and  prove  hereafter  of  considerable  beaedt 
to  the  navy. 

VOL.  II.  3  K  '  ^ 
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be  sufficient  to  indemnify  a  company,  like  that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  if  their 
ships  were  obliged  to  return  empty  to  Europe  ;  and  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  East-India  company  should  be  bound  to  freight  them 
back,  at  a  rate  of  tonnage  previously  agreed  upon  in  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
allow  them  interest  for  the  value  of  their  furs,  and  to  employ  it  in  pur- 
'  chasing  cargoes.  ' 

But  these  regulations  are  subject  to  great  inconveniences  since  the  two 
companies  would  no  doubt  be  constantly  at  variance,  while  their  agents 
would  as  little  agree.  Nor  would  it  be  better  if  the  two  trades  were 
united,  as  one  of  the  parties  would  then  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  inactivity, 
and  this  certainly  would  be  the  traders  in  fur.  These  exclusive  privileges 
destroy  commerce,  as  large  trees  check  the  growth  of  the  shrubs  below 
them. 

Though  the  Russians  are  established  to  the  north  and  the  Spaniards  to 
the  south,  many  centuries  will  unquestionably  elapse  before  these  two 
nations  will  meet ;  and  there  will  long  remain  between  them  intermediary 
points,  which  might  be  occupied  by  other  nations,  and  that  without  giving 
umbrage  to  any,  if  governments,  in  general,  were  not  more  jealous  of  each 
other  than  individuals.    Spain  would,  doubtless,  consider  it  as  an  usurpa- 
tion,  if  the  French  were  to  possess  themselves  here  of  a  few  acres  only, 
though  the  factory,  at  the  same  time,  if  it's  latitude  and  longitude  were 
concealed,  might  elude  her  search  for  many  years.    I  confess,  however, 
that  this  would  be  too  inconsiderable  an  advantage  to  induce  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles  to  hazard  the  slightest  altercation  with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  j 
and  even  if  the  Spanish  government  were  to  agree  to  such  a  settlement,  it 
would  still  be  advisable  to  make  trial  of  this  branch  of  commerce  first  by  a 
few  private  expeditions,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  established  in 
China  on  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.    It  would  by  no  means  be  proper, 
even  respecting  this  trial,  to  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
company,  but  merely  to  grant  a  privilege  to  some  commercial  town  of 
sending  out  three  expeditions  annually  of  two  ships,  which  should  sail  at 
the  same  period ;  and  thus  intelligence  might  be  received  of  the  first  expe=. 
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dition  at  the  time  perhaps  when  the  third  was  about  to  proceed  on  it's 
voyage.  These  equipments  would  be  expensive,  because  the  ships  ought 
to  be  strongly  built,  well  provided  with  sails,  cables,  and  evei-y  species  of 
cordage,  and  commanded  by  experienced  officers.  As  the  length  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  navigation  would  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  voyage,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  expose  to  the  tempestuous  seas  of  Cape  Horn  and 
North  America  vessels  of  less  burden  than  four  or  five  hundred  tons.  In 
eases  of  necessity,  indeed,  if  the  sole  object  was  to  bring  back  furs  in 
exchange  for  the  articles  carried  out,  these  vessels  might  be  somewhat 
lighter ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  expence  of  a  vessel  of  three 
hundred  tons  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  a  vessel  of  five  hundred,  since 
there  would  be  requisite  for  each  a  good  commander  and  the  same  number 
of  officers :  so  that  the  chief  difference  would  consist  in  seven  or  eight  sail- 
ors, more  or  less  j  and  as  I  have  supposed  the  East-India  company  would  be 
required  to  freight  home  these  vessels  on  it's  own  account,  it  would  be  an 
object  of  consequence  to  the  owners  to  receive  freight  for  five  hundred 
instead  of  three  hundred  tons. 

Taking  a  short  review,  therefore,  of  the  different  points  considered  in 
this  memoir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  by  far  too  early  to  think  of  esta- 
blishing a  factory,  or  even  of  appointing  an  exclusive  company  to  conduct 
this  trade  that  it  ought  still  less  to  be  entrusted  to  the  East- India  com- 
pany, which  would  either  neglect  it  entirely,  or  carry  it  on  badly,  and  thus 
lead  government  to  be  disgusted  with  the  scheme ;  and  that  the  best  mode, 
as  I  observed  before,  would  be  to  engage  one  of  our  ports  to  make  trial  of 
three  expeditions,  securing  to  the  vessels  on  their  return  a  freight  from 
China.  I  can  venture  to  assure  government,  that,  in  the  space  included 
between  Nootka  Sound  and  Port  des  Frangais,  such  ships  will  be  able  to 
procure  by  barter  a  great  number  of  sea-otter  skins  ;  but  they  ought  never 
to  enter  any  bays  but  those  that  are  open,  and  from  which  it  is  easy  to  get 
out  again,  because,  the  more  places  they  touch  at  the  more  abundant  will 
i>e  their  traffic. 


The  skins  which  they  will  procure  the  first  year  will  be  soiled,  and 
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otherwise  defective  j  but  it  is  probable,  that  those  of  the  succeeding  years 
will  be  in  a  better  condition. 

Bars  of  iron,  about  four  fingers  broad,  and  in  thickness  about  six  or  eight 
lines,  with  a  few  common  hatchets,  and  some  large  blue  or  red  beads,  will 
be  the  best  articles  of  barter  and  the  cost  of  such  a  cargo  will  add  but 
little  to  the  expence  of  the  equipment  *. 

The  chart  which  I  have  transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  marine  will 
be  of  service  in  such  an  expedition,  as  it  is  correct,  and  will  bear  a  compa- 
rison with  any  that  has  been  constructed  under  similar  circumstances  during 
the  course  of  a  rapid  cruize  along  the  coasts.  The  greatest  danger  in  this 
navigation  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  currents ;  and  it  will  therefore 
be  of  importance  carefully  to  avoid  the  naiTow  channels,  where  they  are 
extremely  rapid.  With  this  precaution,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  those  who 
may  engage  in  this  traffic  will  be  able  to  procure  a  great  quantity  of  furs, 
if  they  are  careful  to  avoid  also  every  kind  of  altercation  v/ith  the  natives, 
and  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  never  to  reclaim  the  different  articles  of 
which  they  may  have  been  robbed,  especially  if  of  no  great  value* 

This  is  all  the  information  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to.  obtain  respecting 
this  commerce.  The  whole  of  my  reasoning  is  founded  on  my  knowledge 
of  America  alone  j  for  as  yet  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any 
in  China.  I  shall,  however,  be  better  informed  on  this  head  when  I  have 
visited  Macao  ^  and  upon  leaving  Kamtschatka  shall  be  in  possessions  I 
trust,  of  every  circumstance  which  it  is  of  importance  to  know  -f*. 

At  sea,  during  the  passage  from  Monterey  to  Macao,  Dec*  1786. 

(Signed)  La  Perouse. 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  carry  out  a  few  barrels  of  charcoal,  with  a  forge,  and  a  smith  capable 
©f  giving  to  the  bars  of  iron  any  form  which  the  Indians  may  wish.  ' 

t  The  particulars  of  this  trade  furnished  by  captain  Cook,  and  the  enormous  profits  he  derived 
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from  his  speculations  in  this  article,  must  have  excited  the  avidity  of  commercial  adventurers:  but  it 
was  easy  to  foresee,  on  the  one  hand,  that  competition  would  produce  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  furs 
at  China;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  savages,  when  they  found  the  nations  of  Europe  contending  with 
each  other  in  order  to  obtain  a  decided  preference  in  the  purchasCj  would  become  more  exorbitant  in 
their  demands. 

Since  the  last  voyage  of  Cook,  the  English  have  undertaken  several  expeditions  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  of  which  the  journals  have  been  published.  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous 
of  farther  information  upon  the  subject,  may  consult  the  voyages  of  Meares  and  Dixon,  and  compare, 
them  witk  what  is  said  by  la  Perouse,  and  by  Cook  in  his  la^t  voyage. 
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PARTICULARS 

OF  THE  OTTER  AND  BEAVER  SKINS  PROCURED  AT  PORT  DES 
FRANcAIS,  ON  THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  AMERICA,  BY  THE 
BOUSSOLE   AND  ASTROLABE. 

THE  Otter  skins  have  been  divided  into  three  parcels,  viz.  the  whole 
skins ;  the  fur  upon  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  or  ponchos  j  and  edgings  or 
very  narrow  stripes. 

The  first  parcel  has  been  divided  into  three  qualities :  the  first  consist- 
ing of  virgin  skins,  or  those  of  which  the  fur  is  clean  and  of  one  colour  j 
the  second,  of  those  that  are  a  little  damaged  but  still  beautiful ;  and  the 
third,  of  such  as  have  the  fur  soiled  or  mixed,  and  are  therefore  fit  only  to 
be  made  into  felt  by  the  hat-maker.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  bring  a  great  part  of  these  last  to  France,  that  different  experi- 
ments may  be  made  with  them. 

The  whole  otter  skins,  those  on  pieces  of  cloth,  and  the  beaver  skins, 
have  been  all  reduced  to  square  feet,  and  estimated,  piece  by  piece,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  degrees  of  excellence. 

The  edgings  have  been  also  assorted,  according  to  their  different  degrees 
of  fineness  and  shades,  and  valued  extremely  low,  from  the  price  of  calabar 
skins  in  France. 

The  furs  of  the  first  quality  have  been  assorted  into  eleven  divisions,  and 
valued  at  different  prices  according  to  their  size. 


The  articles  forming  each  division  have  been  estimated  at  three  different 
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prices,  from  what  I  had  read  in  Coxe's  Account  of  Russian  Discoveries  and 
Cook's  Voyages,  and  the  information  I  procured  myself  at  Monterey. 

The  first  price  is  the  lowest  at  which  I  conceive  the  skins  can  be  sold, 
judging  from  these  observations ;  the  second,  the  medium  price,  according 
to  the  Spaniards  of  Monterey,  and  the  third  has  been  determined  from 
Cook's  Voyages. 

The  first  division,  from  the  smallest  size  to  that  of  two  feet  inclusively, 
has  been  valued. 

For  the  lowest  price,  at  five  piastres  the  square  foot,  a  whole  skin  of  six 
square  feet,  that  is  to  say,  of  three  feet  by  two,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
size,  being  worth  thirty  piastres : 

For  the  Monterey  price  at  seven  piastres  and  a  half,  which  makes  forty- 
five  piastres  for  the  whole  skin  : 

For  the  price  according  to  Cook,  at  ten  piastres,  being  sixty  piastres  for 
the  whole  skin.  This  last  price  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  exorbi- 
tant, and  can  only  be  asked  to  leave  room  for  abatement. 

This  method  has  been  followed  in  all  the  other  divisions,  and  generally 
in  all  articles  we  possess  of  this  commodity. 

CASTORS. 

It  appears  from  a  statement  of  the  furs  exported  by  ths  English  from. 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Petersburg,  and  by  the  Russians  to  Kiatcha,  that  the 
beaver  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  worth,  at  Kiatcha,  from  seven  to  twenty  roubles 
the  skin,  the  rouble  being  estimated  at  4  livres  10  sous.  The  lowest  price^ 
of  seven  roubles,  makes  31  livres  10  sous  for  each  skin. 
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I  have  valued  the  beavers*  skins  according  to  their  common  measure  ©f 
18  by  20  inches,  or  2  f  square  feet. 

The  lowest  price  for  the  square  foot  is  half  a  piastre,  vs^hich  makes  from 
six  to  seven  livres  the  skin. 

The  second  price  is  one  piastre,  making  from  13  to  14  livres  the  skin. 

The  third,  and  highest  price,  is  two  piastres,  making  from  26  to  30 
Hvres  the  skin. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  our  calculations  from  these  data:  3231 
skins  of  every  size  and  quality,  being  the  sum  total  of  all  that  we  procured, 
were  estimated,  as  the  lowest  price,  at  41,063  4-  piastres,  or  221,740  livres, 
17  sous,  6  deniers*;  as  the  medium  price  of  Monterey  at  63,586  4-  pi- 
astres, or  543,365  livres,  15  sousf ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  at  the  price 
mentioned  by  Cook,  at  84,151  piastres,  or  454,415  livres,  8  sous;}:. 


f  £^U,306  18s, 


+  /•.21,017    6s.  2d. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM   THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    MESSIEURS    DE    LA    PEROUSE,  DE 
LANGLE,  AND  LAMANON,  WITH  THE  MINISTER  OF  THE  MARINE. 

FROM  DE    LA  PEROUSE. 

Monterey,  September  1786. 

SIR, 

Our  vessels  have  been  received  by  the  Spaniards  like  those  of  their 
own  nation,  and  there  is  no  assistance  in  their  power  which  has  not  been 
lavished  on  us.  The  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the  missions  have  fur- 
nished us  with  a  very  ample  supply  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  we  have 
presented  them,  for  the  use  of  their  Indians,  with  a  great  variety  of  small 
articles,  which  were  put  on  board  at  Brest  for  that  purpose,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them. 

You  know.  Sir,  that  Monterey  is  not  a  colony,  but  a  post  merely  of 
about  twenty  Spaniards,  maintained  by  the  king  of  Spain  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  missionaries,  who  labour  with  the  greatest  success  in  the  con- 
version of  the  savages  :  a  system  which  has  none  of  the  cruelties  to  be  re- 
proached with  that  stained  the  laurels  of  Columbus,  and  disgraced  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Our  biscuit  is  a  little  damaged,  but  our  corn,  flour,  wine,  &c.  have 
kept  so  well  as  to  exceed  our  hopes,  and  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
preserve  the  health  of  our  crews.  Our  ships  are  in  the  best  condition, 
but  sail  extremely  ill. 
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FROM    M"-    DE    LA  PEROUSE. 

Monterey,  September  IQ,  1786. 
SIR,  ' 

AS  my  dispatches  must  be  carried  over  land,  must  cross  America,  and 
pass  through  the  city  of  Mexico,  I  dare  neither  transmit  to  you,  by  this 
opportunity,  the  particulars  of  our  voyage,  the  plans  that  have  been  taken, 
nor  the  numerous  and  accurate  observations  we  have  collected,  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  give  you  the  minutest  information  upon  the  subject  of 
the  fur  trade,  and  the  part  proposed  to  be  taken  in  it  by  the  Spaniards. 

Their  eyes  are  never  turned  from  this  important  branch  of  commerce,  of 
which  the  king  has  reserved  to  himself  the  purchase  in  all  the  presidios  of 
California.  The  settlement  most  to  the  north  of  the  Spanish  factories 
furnishes  ten  thousand  sea-otter  skins  annually ;  and  if  they  continue  to 
find  in  China  an  advantageous  market,  it  will  be  easy  for  Spain  to  procure 
even  fifty-thousand,  and  by  these  means  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  Canton.  .  - 

Sea-otters  begin  to  be  found  also  on  the  western  coast  of  California,  in 
the  latitude  of  28°,  and  are  as  numerous  there  as  in  the  northern  settle- 
ments, but  the  skins  are  of  an  inferior  quality. 

On  the  coast  of  America  we  have  made  discoveries,  which  had  escaped 
former  navigators,  and  have  taken  possession  of  a  port  very  convenient  for 
the  establishment  of  a  factory,  and  which  a  hundred  men  might  easily  de- 
fend against  a  considerable  force. 

Sea-otters  are  so  abundant  there,  that  we  procured  by  barter ,  a  thou- 
sand skins,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  They  will  be  sold  in  China  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  sailors,  all  the  officers  and  men  of  science 
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being  of  opinion,  that  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  voyage  like  ours  can 
have  no  compensation  but  that  of  glory. 

That  part  of  the  coast,  lying  between  50°  and  55"  north  latitude,  which 
was  not  explored  by  Cook,  will  also  form  a  very  interesting  part  in  our 
narrative.  We  have  made  important  discoveries  j  but  the  particulars  can- 
not be  communicated  to  you  in  cipher,  and  will  therefore  be  transmitted 
from  China,  by  a  French  vessel,  with  the  notes  respecting  the  political 
and  seqret  object  of  my  instructions,  relative  to  the  commerce  that  may  be 
carried  on  upon  the  American  coast. 


FROM  DE    LA    P  E  R  O  U  S  E. 

Monterey,  September,  19  1786. 


SIR, 


I  HAVE  already  had  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that,  in  following  my 
orders  in  every  particular,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  avail  myself  of  the  per- 
mission given  me  to  change,  if  I  thought  proper,  the  plan  of  my  instruc- 
tions, and  to  begin  by  the  north-west  coast  of  America  j  and  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  this  new  arrangement  has  been  attended  v/ith  the  greatest 
success.  In  the  space  of  fourteen  months  we  have  doubled  Cape  Horn,  ad- 
vanced to  the  extremity  of  America  as  far  as  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  after 
exploring  this  coast  with  the  utmost  care,  arrived  at  Monterey  on  the  loth 
of  September,  where  the  orders  of  the  king  of  Spain  having  preceded  us, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  in  our  own  colonies  to  have- met  with  a 
more  hospitable  reception. 

I  have  also  to  inform  you,  that  we  touched  at  the  different  islands  in 

the  South  Sea,  which  had  excited  curiosity  and  that  we  have  run 

five  hundred  leagues  from  east  to  west,  in  the'  parallel  of  the  Sandv/ich 
Islands,  in  order  to  elucidate  several  very  important  points  of  geography, 
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anchoring  only  for  the  short  space  of  four  hours,  at  the  island  of  Mo  wee, 
and  passing  through  a  channel  which  the  English  had  no  opportunity  of 
visiting.  , 

I  shall  reach  Kamtschatka  early  in  August,  and  the  Aleutian  islands  to- 
wards the  end  of  that  month,  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  defer  ex- 
ploring till  after  my  visit  to  Kamtschatka,  in  order  to  know  with  precision 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Russians,  and  to  be  able  to  add  something  to 
their  discoveries. 

From  the  Aleutian  islands  I  shall  proceed,  without  losing  a  moment, 
to  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  execute  the  orders  I  have  received.  No 
voyage,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was  ever  undertaken  on  so  extensive  a  plan. 
We  have  already  passed  a  complete  year,  nearly  under  constant  sail,  and 
yet  have  seen,  during  the  short  intervals  of  our  being  in  port,  things 
equally  new  and  interesting.  You  will  learn  with  pleasure.  Sir,  that  hi- 
therto not  a  drop  of  Indian  blood  has  been  shed,  nor  has  a  single  individual 
on  board  the  Boussole  been  sick.  The  Astrolabe  also  has.  been  almost 
equally  fortunate,  having  lost  one  man  only,  a  servant,  who  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, to  which  he  must  have  fallen  a  victim  even  had  he  remained  in 
France.  But  for  the  cruel  disaster  we  experienced  at  Port  des  Fran9ais*, 
we  should  certainly  be  the  most  happy  of  navigators.  This  disaster  I 
shall  not  pain  my  feelings  by  relating  here  :  but  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
transmit  to  you  an  extract  from  my  journal,  requesting.  Sir,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  send  copies  of  it  to  the  families  of  the  officers  who  so  un- 
fortunately perished.  On  that  melancholy  occasion  I  lost  the  only  relation 
I  had  in  the  navy,  a  young  man,  who,  of  all  those  who  accompanied  me 
in  my  voyage,  appeared  to  possess  talents  the  most  happily  adapted  to  his 
profession.  He  held  in  my  affections  the  place  of  a  son ;  nor  has  any  event 
of  my  life  so  deeply  affected  me.  M=""  de  la  Borde,  de  Pierre  vert,  and 
de  Flassan  were  also  officers  of  distinguished  merit. 

Our  misfortunes  have  obliged  me  to  make  use  of  the  vacant  lieutenant's 
commission,  in  favour  of      Broudou,  my  wife's  brother,  who  embarked 
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as  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition,  and  with  whose  behaviour  I  have  been 
fully  satisfied.  I  have  dated  the  commission  from  the  1st  of  August  1786. 
I  have  likewise  given  to  M""  Darbaud,  a  young  man  of  promising  ta- 
lents, an  order  to  act  as  ensio^n. 

All  the  officers,  men  of  science,  and  artists,  enjoy  the  best  state  of  health, 
and  discharge  their  respective  duties  with  the  utmost  punctuality. 


FROM  D^E    LAN  CLE. 

Monterey,  September  22,  1786, 

SIR, 

TO  the  particulars  of  our  voyage,  which  de  la  Perouse  will  have 
communicated  to  yoa,  I  am  unable  to  add  any  thing,  because,  from  the 
period  of  our  departure  from  Brest  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  never 
lost  sight  of  his  ship.  Destined  to  follow  his  fate,  I  have  not  failed  to 
share  in  his  misfortunes.  M"^--^  la  Borde,  Marchainville,  Boutervilliers, 
and  Flassan,  perished  on  the  13th  of  July  1786.  Their  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  excess  of  courage  and  humanity,  and  their  career  was  finished 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  qualified  to  render  the  most  signal  services. 
The  two  first  in  particular,  replete  with  the  zeal,  perseverance  and  curio- 
sity requisite  to  complete  an  expedition  like  that  we  have  begun,  possessed. 
at  the  same  time  all  those  talents  necessary  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  situation?;  and  I  lose  in  them  two 
friends  v/hose  advice  has  often  proved  to  me  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
ardour,  however,  of  the  five  officers  who  remain  on  board  the  Astrolabe  has 
not  been  damped  by  this  misfortune.  Their  duty,  which  is  still  more 
fatiguing  v/hile  in  harbour  than  at  sea,  does  not  discourage  them,  and  the 
harmony  which  prevails  among  them,  and  the  lively  interest  they  take  in 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  ensure  the  safety  of  my  ship;  while  the 
spirit  of  curiosity  by  which  they  are  animated  prevents  them  from  bestow- 
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ing  upon  the  subject  of  their  return  to  France  a  single  thought  of  prema- 
ture anxiety. 

M""  de  Monti  is  an  excellent  seaman,  and  a  model  of  prudence,  foresight, 
and  firmness  of  mind. 

To  the  same  qualities,  M''  de  Vaujuas  unites  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  that  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Daigremont,  who  has  already  acquired  considerable  experience  in 
naval  affairs,  is  bold  and  enterprising ;  and  will  not  disappoint  the  hopes 
that  are  generally  entertained  of  a  lively  and  dissipated  youth :  he  is  fast  ap- 
proaching the  age  of  maturity,  which  will  soon  render  him  capable  of  the 
most  essential  services  to  his  country ;  for  he  possesses  a  sound  judgment 
anda  n  independent  mind. 

de  Blondela  is  well  versed  in  the  art  of  navigation ;  and  is,  beside,  a 
discerning,  patient,  and  assiduous  officer.  He  employs  his  leisure  in 
drawing  plans,  and  delineating  curious  and  pleasing  designs.  On  the  ISth 
of  July,  de  la  Perouse  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  fire- 
ship,  a  rank  to  which  I  think  him  highly  entitled,  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  confirm. 

M""  de  Lauriston,  whom  M'^  de  la  Perouse  has  also  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  ensign,  is  a  young  man  of  exemplary  merit,  who  has  acquired  great  ex- 
perience in  naval  affairs,  and  who  is  so  perfectly  indefatigable  in  taking 
observations,  that  I  place  in  him,  as  to  this  department,  all  my  confidence. 
As  ardent  as  his  brother  officers  for  making  discoveries,  he  displays  the 
same  indifference,  as  they  do,  respecting  his  return  to  France. 

I  cannot  refrain  also  from  paying  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  social 
qualities  of  M^""  de  Lesseps  and  de  la  Martiniere,  Father  de  Receveur 
and  M"^  Dufresne. 
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The  loss  of  the  four  best  soldiers,  and  of  three  excellent  seamen  of  my 
ship's  company,  has  occasioned  no  discouragement  among  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  and  I  therefore  promised  them,  after  the  event  of  the  1 3th  of  July, 
a  reward  of  two  months  pay.  ... 

Francis  Lamare,  my  boatswain,  is  a  man  not  unworthy  of  notice  

If  he  continue  to  behave  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  I  shall  confer  on  him,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  voyage,  the  commission  of  half  pay  {entretenu),  which 
was  sent  me  foi  that  purpose.  He  is  certainly  deserving  of  this  recom- 
pense ;  but  finding  that  it  would  create  jealousy,  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  promise  Mathurin  Leon,  my  first  pilot,  Robert  Mary  le  Gal, 
carpenter,  and  John  Francis  Paul,  caulker,  that  I  would  employ  my  best 
endeavours  to  prevail  on  you,  to  fix  the  date  of  theirs  also;  and  I  must 
further  beg  you  to  accelerate  that  of  John  Grosset,  who,  though  younger 
in  years,  is  not  inferior  to  them  in  capacity  and  understanding.  To  these 
promises  I  owe  the  harmony  that  prevails  on  board  my  ship :  and  to  the 
good  example  of  these  individuals  the  high  spirits  and  ready  obedience  of 
the  rest  of  the  crew. 

Gaulin,  Serjeant  of  marines,  doing  the  duty  of  gunner,  is  also  a  man 
whom  it  is  incumbent  on  me  not  to  omit.  But  the  means  I  possess  of 
augmenting  his  pay,  v/hich  is  small,  will  enable  me  of  myself  to  reward, 
his  services. 

The  rate  of  going  of  the  time  keeper,  N°  IS,  has  been  so  astonishingly 
regular,  that  I  have  reason  to  infer,  that  the  longitudes  of  all  the  countries 
we  have  visited,  since  our  departure  from  Conception,  are  determined  with 
the  utmost  accuracy. 

The  going  of  the  time-keeper,  N°  SL7,  though  less  regular  than  that  of 
N°  1 8,  is  as  much  so  as  I  could  hope,  and  is  precisely  what  M""  Berthoud, 
foretold  it  would  be.    In  determining  the  longitude  by  lunar  observations, 
we  constantly  prefer  to  sextants,  the  circles  invented  by  M^"  Borda;  and 
there  has  always  prevailed  so  great  a  conformity  between  the  results  which 
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M'-'"  de  Vaujuas,  de  Lauriston  and  myself  have  obtained  by  these  instru- 
ments, that,  some  small  defects  in  the  execution  excepted,  I  conceive 
them  to  be  the  most  perfect  that  exist  for  determining  the  longitude  at  sea. 
In  observations  of  this  kind.  Father  Receveur  and  four  of  my  pilots  are 
also  extremely  well  versed. 

Among  the  latter  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brossard,  whom  I  am  desir- 
ous should  be  farther  instructed,  and  for  that  reasons  could  wish  him  not  to 
be  removed  from  the  class  of  pilots  before  our  return  to  the  isle  of  France, 
when  he  will  be  capable  I  think  of  doing  duty  as  a  lieutenant.  He  is 
pilot's  mate  at  present,  and  to  a  good  moral  character  unites  a  considerable 
share  of  understanding.  He  is  worthy  of  encouragement,  and  deserves  to 
be  rescued  from  the  indigence  in  which  he  was  born,  and  raised  to  a  state 
better  suited  to  his  conduct  and  behaviour. 

On  our  arrival  at  Monterey  we  found  at  anchor  in  the  bay  the  Spanish 
frigate  Princesa,  fitted  out  at  San  Bias,  and  commanded  by  Don  Bertrand 
Joseph  Martinez,  who  has  anticipated  our  wants  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  rendered  us  every  service  in  his  power.  He  has  desired  me  to  request 
of  you  to  recommend  him  to  the  minister  of  his  country,  and  I  should 
be  extremely  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  his  pro- 
motion. 

I  shall  leave  this  place  without  a  sick  man  on  board.  The  care,  how- 
ever, of  M'  Lavaux,  my  surgeon,  was  ineffectual  to  save  -the  servant  of  M" 
de  Vaujuas,  who  at  the  time  of  our  leaving  Brest  was  ill  of  a  consumption, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  on  the  1 1th  of  August  178(5.  The 
buck- wheat,  as  well  as  the  common  kind,  which  we  took  on  board  at 
Brest,  have  kept  perfectly  well,  and  we  have  mills  of  our  own  construc- 
tion, worked  by  two  men,  when  there  is  little  wind,  which  will  each 
supply  us  in  an  hour  with  twenty  pounds  of  flour.  We  have  fitted  to 
them  the  kind  of  mill-stones  used  by  M""  de  SufFren  during  his  last  cam- 
paign. I  have  presented  one  of  these  mills  to  the  missionaries  of  Mon- 
terey. 
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FROM    M-^    DE  LAMANON. 

In  tlie  Chinese  Seas,  Jan.  l,  I'Jdy. 


SIR, 


AFTER  a  voyage  of  ten  thousand  leagues,  I  should  be  happy  to  transmit 
you  an  account  of  our  discoveries  in  natural  history,  and  of  my  labours  in 
particular ;  but  the  objects  of  which  I  have  to  treat,  are  all  so  closely 
connected  with  each  other,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  you  whole 
volumes.  I  have  neglected  nothing  in  my  department  that  could  contri- 
bute to  the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes ;  but  have  examined  every 
thing,  from  the  sand  that  adheres  to  the  lead  of  the  sounding4ine  to  the 
mountains  which  1  have  been  able  to  visit.  I  have  formed  collections  of 
fishes,  shells,  and  insects,  written  descriptions  of  animals,  and  hope  to 
make  considerable  additions  to  the  number  of  known  and  organised  beings. 
The  natural  history  of  the  earth,  sea,  and  atmosphere,  engage  my  atten- 
tion by  turns.  Though  we  are  not  the  first  circumnavigators  who  have  had 
in  view  the  progress  of  science,  the  English,  at  any  rate,  will  no  longer 
be  the  only  ones.  After  an  advantageous  peace  nothing.  Sir,  remained 
for  you  to  do  but  to  give  birth  to  this  rivalship  of  glory,  so  useful  to  every 
nation  of  mankind. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century*,  our  neighbours,  impelled 
by  a  thirst  of  gold,  discovered  a  new  world,  and  in  the  present,  the  French 
have  determined  by  mathematical  measurement  the  figure  and  dimensions 
of  the  earth.  The  English  have  destroyed  the  chimera  of  a  northern  pas- 
sage, a  belief  in  the  existence  of  which  they  had  themselves  contributed  to 
support,  and  have  commenced  a  general  survey  of  the  globe,  in  which  we 
also  are  now  employed  under  your  auspices,  and  which  will  one  day  be 
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completed  by  succeeding  generations.  But  what  will  always  distinguish 
this  voyage,  what  will  render  the  French  nation  truly  glorious  in  the  eyes 
of  all  philosophers,  of  our  contemporaries  and  of  posterity,  will  be  our  hav- 
ing frequented  nations,  reputed  barbarous,  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  The  expedition,  indeed,  is  not  finished  j  but  the  sentiments  of  our 
commander  are  well  known  to  me ;  and  I  know  also  how  he  is  seconded. 
In  a  moment  of  danger  and  alarm,  occasioned  by  mistake,  "  Take  your 
muskets,"  said  he,  *'  but  do  not  load  them:"  and  tranquillity  was  in- 
stantly restored  by  his  prudence.  To  the  merit  of  being  a  skilful  naviga- 
tor, and  a  man  of  bravery,  M""  de  la  Perouse  adds  another  still  more  valua- 
ble and  dearer  to  his  heart,  that  of  being,  at  the  extremity  of  the  world, 
the  worthy  representative  of  the  humanity  and  virtues  of  his  nation.  Our 
voyage  will  prove  to  the  universe,  that  the  French  are  a  mild  people,  and 
that  in  a  state  of  nature  man  is  not  inclined  to  be  mischievous. 

I  have  made  from  my  journal  several  extracts,  which  I  address  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  have  to  request.  Sir,  that  you  will  order  them  to 
be  delivered  to  my  correspondent,  Condorcet,  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
academy.  I  take  the  liberty  also  of  inclosing  a  few  letters  under  your 
cover,  convinced  they  will  thereby  reach  their  destination  with  more 
safety, 

FROMM'^DELAPEROUSE. 

Macao,  Jan  3,  1787. 

SIR, 

ALL  the  plans  I  now  send  you  were  drawn  by  M'  Bernizet,  a  young 
man  of  great  skill  and  accuracy.  Though  all  the  officers  have  co-operated 
in  the  astronomical  observations,  it  is  but  right  they  should  bear  the  name  of 
M'  Dagelet,  under  whose  direction  they  were  executed.  Beside,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  they  merit  the  confidence  of  navigators,  they  should  also 
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inspire  it ;  and  the  name  of  a  professed  astronomer,  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Sciences,  is  well  calculated  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Dagelet  and  all  the  officers  have  also  taken  bearings ;  but  M"^  Berni- 
zet,  in  a  particular  manner,  has  been  engaged  in  them  without  interrup- 
tion. They  have  been  registered  and  compared  by  him,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  connected  with  the  series  he  has  rejected.  I  must,  therefore,  consi- 
der all  the  trigonometrical  operations  as  belonging  to  that  geographer, 
whose  talents  are  greatly  superior  to  what  I  had  supposed  when  he  came 
on  board.  He  is  perfectly  versed  in  every  branch  of  the  mathematics,  ne- 
cessary to  his  profession and  he  paints,  draws,  and  takes  plans  with  tlie 
greatest  facility.  To  a  general  of  land  forces,  who  should  appoint  him 
his  aide-de-camp  during  a  war,  I  am  convinced  he  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  :  nor  would  he  be  less  serviceable  in  the  navy ;  and  I  am 
extremely  anxious,  therefore,  that  on  his  return  a  good  place  should  be 
provided  for  him. 

The  Astrolabe  has,  upon  all  occasions,  made  the  same  astronomical  and 
trigonometrical  observations  as  the  Boussole.  M''  de  Langle  himself  took 
the  distances  and  horary  angles,  with  M^^^^^  de  Vaujuas  and  de  Lauriston 
to  assist  him  ;  while  among  his  principal  officers  was  lieutenant  de  Blon- 
dela,  who  performed  exactly  the  same  functions  as  Bernizet.  I  should 
have  transmitted  to  you  the  Astrolabe's  plans,  but  upon  comparing  them 
with  our  own,  I  find  them  so  nearly  alike,  that  I  have  thought  it  unneces- 
sary. Meanwhile,  this  identity  of  results  on  board  the  two  ships  is  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  labours. 

I  have  the  honour,  Sir,  to  send  you  two  drawings  by  de  Blondela,  which 
are  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  four  by  Duche.  The  dresses  of  the  na- 
tives are  depicted  by  the  latter  with  the  greatest  fidelity ;  and  his  view  of 
Easter  Island  gives  an  idea  of  it's  monuments,  that  is  much  more  accurate 
than  the  engravings  in  Cook  from  the  designs  of  Hodges.  It  was  the  cu- 
riosity, which  those  engravings  appear  to  have  excited,  that  induced  me  to 
request  of  M-"  Bernizet  that  he  would  undertake  a  complete  delineation. 
In  my  journal  T  have  endeavoured  also  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in 
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the  description  of  the  natives,  who  will  be  little  visited  by  Europeans, 
as  their  island  is  literally  destitute  of  every  supply.  The  three  other  draw- 
ings by  M'^  Duche  are  likewise  very  correct :  but  they  afford  a  small 
specimen  only  of  his  diligence,  twenty  others  at  least  still  remaining 
in  his  port-folio.  .  ^ 

The  drawings  of  birds,  fishes,  and  shells,  are  the  sole  work  of  M"^  Pre- 
vost  the  younger  and  I  have  thought  myself  bound,  in  testimony  of  his 
zeal,  to  transmit  you  three  of  his  birds. 

The  Spanish  chart  of  the  Great  Pacific  ocean,  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  sending  you,  and  on  which  I  have  traced  my  route  from  Monterey  to 
China,  is  shamefully  defective.  I  add  it  to  the  others  merely  to  prove, 
that  our  knowledge  of  that  immense  sea  has  been  stationary  for  two  cen- 
turies, from  the  galleons  from  Manilla  having  always  followed  the  sam^e 
track,  without  ever  deviating  ten  leagues. 

FROM    M'    DE    LA  PEROUSE. 

Macao,  Januarys,  ■1787> 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  complete  account  of  my  voyage, 
as  far  as  Macao,  with  tables  of  our  daily  course,  and  plans  of  the  coasts 
we  have  run  down,  of  Port  des  Fran9ais,  of  which  we  have  taken  pos- 
session, of  the  different  islands  we  have  visited,  including  Necker's 
Island,  and  the  islet  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  Basse  des  Fregates  Fran- 
fmses,  where  we  were  so  near  being  lost.  On  the  general  chart  which 
accompanies  this  dispatch,  I  have  traced  by  a  line  the  route  of  the  two 
ships,  which  passes  through  the  middle  bf  several  islands  that  do  not  exist, 
and  that  idly  occupy  spaces  in  maps  of  the  world  where  no  land  was  ever 
seen. 
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Our  chart  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  is  certainly  the  most  ac- 
curate that  has  yet  been  constructed ;  and  is  indeed  so  perfect,  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  but  those  minute  details,  which  are  the  work 
of  time  and  of  a  long  series  of  voyages. 

We  have  surveyed  the  entrance  of  the  archipelago  of  §t.  Lazarus,  if 
we  may  still  give  it  that  name,  and  determined  it's  true  position  in  latitude 
and  longitude,  as  well  as  it's  width  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty  leagues 
of  it's  depth  towards  the  north.  The  season,  which  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced, the  shortness  of  the  days,  and  the  farther  plan  of  our  voyage,  did 
not  permit  me  to  penetrate  through  all  the  windings  of  this  labyrinth, 
which  would  have  required  two  or  three  months,  from  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  taken  in  such  a  course,  and  of  which  the  result,  though  it 
might  gratify  the  curiosity  of  individuals,  could  never  be  interesting  to 
navigation,  nor  of  any  utility  to  France.  I  should  have  attempted  how- 
ever, without  hesitation,  to  have  completed  this  business,  had  I  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  archipelago  in  the  month  of  June  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
August,  when  the  equinox  was  approaching,  the  nights  twelve  hours 
long,  and  the  fogs  almost  continual,  the  enterprise,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
was  impossible,  ancj,  without  serving  geography,  I  should  have  endan- 
gered the  farther  progress  of  the  voyage. 

I  flatter  myself.  Sir,  that  you  will  not  fail  taobsefve^  that,  in  a  period  of 
nearly  eighteen  months,  we  have  passed  fifteen  under  sail,  and  three  only 
in  port.  My  cares  have  been  so  constantly  successful,  that  we  have  had 
neither  sickness  nor  scurvy  among  our  crews :  at  the  moment,  however, 
that  I  have  the  honour  of  writing  to  you,  though  we  have  passed  over  ten 
thousand  leagues,  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  our  voyage  is  yet  accom- 
plished and  I  dare  not  presume,  that  the  same  good  fortune  will  await  us 
throughout,  if  we  can  call  ourselves  fortunate,  after  the  dreadful  disaster 
we  experienced  in  Port  des  Fran9ais,  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
giving  you  an  account  in  my  letters  from  Monterey.  Indeed,,  upon  that 
unhappy  occasion,  the  failure  of  the  precautions  I  had  takea  has  too  fully 
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proved  to  me  how  inadequate  are  the  devices  of  man  to  save  him  from  his 
destined  fate. 

I  have  been  scrupulously  attentive  not  to  change  the  names  given  by 
captain  Cook  to  the  different  capes  he  explored ;  but  as  we  approached 
much  nearer  to  the  coast  of  America  than  that  celebrated  navigator,  we 
have  thought  ourselves  authorised  in  giving  to  the  harbours,  bays,  islands, 
and  inlets,  of  which  he  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence,  whatever 
names  we  pleased ;  and  these  names  custom  has  permitted  me  to  select 
from  among  those  persons,  whose  remembrance  will  ever  afford  me  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

I  sincerely  wish.  Sir,  that  your  occupations  may  allow  you  to  run  over 
the  different  chapters  of  my  narrative,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
how  scrupulously  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  all  the  articles  of  my  in- 
structions. I  have  visited  Easter  Island  ;  the  site  of  the  supposed  cluster 
to  the  east  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  do  not  exist ;  the  island  of 
Mowee,  one  of  the  latter,  on  which  captain  Cook  did  not  land  ;  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  from  Mount  S'  Elias  as  far  as  Nootka ;  but 
from  Nootka  to  Monterey  I  have  explored  only  those  points,  the  bearings 
of  which  captain  Cook  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  take,  and  which 
had  therefore  remained  dotted  on  the  chart. 

I  have  procured  the  information,  required  by  my  private  instructions, 
concerning  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  have  the  honour  of  transmitting 
to  you  a  paper  on  that  subject. 

I  have  crossed  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  parallel  a  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues  distant  from  that  of  any  other  navigator ;  have  discovered  Ik 
Necker,  and  la  Basse  des  Frigates  Fran  Raises  \  have  proved  by  my  course  the 
non-existence  of  the  islands  of  la  Gorta,  the  Desert,  la  Mira,  and  the  Gar- 
dens *  J  and  have  visited,  according  to  my  orders,  one  of  the  islands  to 
the  north  of  the  Ladrones,  from  which  I  proceeded  to  China. 

*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  479.    (French  Editor.) 
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I  shall  leave  China  early  in  the  season,  in  order  to  navigate  between  the 
coast  of  this  immense  empire,  of  Corea,  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  Japanese 
and  Kurile  Islands.  I  shall  afterwards  touch  at  Kamtschatka:  and  on 
leaving  that  port,  shall  visit  the  Aleutian  Islands,  as  well  as  those  laid 
down  to  the  east  of  Japan,  the  existence  of  which,  however,  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

This  done,  nothing  will  remain  but  to  sail  toward  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, not  forgetting,  however,  to  the  north  of  the  line,-  the  Caroline 
Islands,  which  I  am  also  enjoined  to  explore.  It  is  only  from  Kamtschatka, 
Sir,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  inform  you  of  the  farther  plan  of  this  second 
part  of  my  voyage  ;  as  I  cannot  precisely  determine  it  till  I  know  with 
certainty  the_period  of  my  leaving  the  Siberian  roads ;  beside  that  I  am  ig- 
norant of  the  time  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  in  my  navigation 
along  the  coast  of  Tartary.  The  south-west  monsoon,  which  prevails  to 
the  south  of  the  line,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  will  not  allow  me, 
at  present,  to  form  designs  which  would  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  least 
delay  ;  but  if  I  should  find  it  possible  to  pass  through  Endeavour  Strait  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  that  monsoon,  my  first  course  will  be  round 
New  Holland.  In  the  contrary  case,  I  shall  begin  with  Cook's  Strait,  in 
New  Zealand  ;  the  southern  part  of  New  Caledonia ;  the  Arsacides,  and 
the  Caroline  Islands ;  and  then,  passing  through  the  Moluccas  with  the 
north-west  monsoon,  shall  explore  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  whence  I 
shall  proceed  to  the  Isle  of  France. 

This  plan  is  very  extensive,  but  it  does  not  exceed  the  zeal  of  any  in- 
dividual engaged  in  the  expedition.  The  most  difficult  circumstance  is  to 
complete  this  undertaking  in  four  years :  and  our  ships,  our  rigging,  and 
provisions,  will  perhaps  not  admit  of  a  longer  period.  Be  this  however 
as  it  may,  I  shall  exert  all  my  efforts  to  fiilfil  the  instructions  I  received 
in  every  point ;  but  at  the  different  places  at  which  we  may  touch  my  stay 
must  of  course  be  short ;  and  the  spending  so  much  time  at  sea  will  not 
be  favourable  to  the  views  of  our  botanists  and  mineralogists,  whose  ta- 
lents,  as  to  the  different  sciences  they  cultivate,  can  be  exercised  only  oa 
shore. 
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EXTRACT 
OF  A  LETTER  FROM       DE  LA  MARTINIERE. 

Macao,  January  9,  1787. 

**  HERE  we  are,  midway,  or  nearly  so,  on  our  voyage,  after  having 
successively  touched  at  Madeira,  TenerifFe,  St.  Catherine's  on  the  coast  of 
Brasil,  Conception  in  Chili,  Easter  Island,  the  Sandwich  group,  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  Monterey  in  California." 

fM^  de  la  Martiniere  then  describes  the  plants  which  he  found 
in  the  different  places  visited  by  the  voyagers  ;  and  mentions  among 
those  he  observed  in  the  island  of  Madeira  the  dracana  draco).  "  It  is 
becoming,"  says  he,  "  in  this  island,  very  scarce.  The  idea  formed  of  it 
from  the  paltry  specimens  cultivated  in  our  hot-houses  is  far  inferior  to 
what  it  merits  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  it's  native  soil. 
I  have  met  with  three  in  particular,  of  which  the  trunk  was  six  or  seven 
feet  high,  and  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  principal 
branches,  which  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  as  thick  as  the 
body  of  a  man,  shoot  out  a  little  obliquely,  dividing  themselves  into  two, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  into  three,  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  including  the  seven  feet  of  the  trunk.  There  are  no  leaves  but  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  where  they  are  disposed  in  alternate  order,  and 
form  a  cluster.  This  tree  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  most  perfect  regularity, 
and  would  almost  tempt  one  to  believe  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  daily 
care  of  some  skilful  gardener." 

(From  the  island  of  Madeira  our  navigators  proceeded  to  that  of  Tene- 
riffe,  where  M""  de  la  Martiniere  observed,  between  the  harbour  of  Oro- 
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tava  and  the  last  cone  of  the  peak,  five  different  kinds  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions). This  difference,"  says  he,  - 1  am  inclined  to  think,  ari&es  only 
from  the  composition,  more  or  less,  of  the  basaltes,  which  must  necessarily 
return  to  vegetable  earth.  Accordingly,  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  the  plains 
of  Orotava  entirely  covered  with  vines  and  several  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  be- 
cause the  rain  and  melted  snow  carry  down  with  them  the  finest  earth,  and 
that  which  is  best  adapted  for  vegetation. 

"  Exclusive  of  several  plants,  indigenous  in  this  island,  and  of  which  the 
celebrated  Masson  has  given  an  accurate  account,  we  found  the  shrub 
known  by  the  name  of  spartium  supranulium,  which  is  well  described  in 
the  supplement  of  Linnsus.    It  is  the  last  shrub  to  be  met  with  on  ap- 
proaching the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  it  vegetates  with  such  luxu- 
riance that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  instances  of  it  in  which  the  branches, 
taken  together,  are  nearly  eighty  feet  in  circumference,  and  seven  or  eight 
in  height.  It  bears  an  immense  quantity  of  flowers,  which  must  in  all  pro- 
bability attract  the  bees,  though  the  elevation  is  very  considerable  for  ani- 
mals so  weak.    I  was  led  to  this  conjecture  by  finding  in  the  crater  of  the 
famous  peak  several  vents,  in  the  mouths  of  which  were  some  handfuls  of 
bees  half  consumed,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  think  had  been  suffocated 
there  by  the  sulphureous  vapours,  after  having  been- attracted  by  the  gentle 
heat  into  this  asylum,  which  offered  a  protection  against  the  cold  and  the 
winds,  by  which  they  had  probably  been  surprised  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  their  humble  habitations. 

-  Our  respiration  there  was  not  at  all  affected,  except  occasionally,  when 
we  were  exposed  to  those  sulphureous  vapours  that  exhale  from  the  crater 
through  an  infinite  number  of  vents,  below  which  we  observed  a  great 
quantity  of  sulphur  formed  into  needles  and  crystals  remarkably  beautiful 
The  volatile  alkali  appeared  to  possess  it's  usual  energy.  In  descending 
the  peak  we  followed  the  road  which  leads  to  the  small  village  of  Goui 
ma  in  consequence  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  se'yeral  other 
httle  volcanoes,  and  some  shrubs  which  I  had  not  observed  in  the  oth'^r 
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parts  of  the  island  ;  such  as  the  cytisus  proliferus,  the  cisius  mompelimm^, 
the  chtus  villosus,  the  erica  arhorea,.  and  the  pinus  tc^ddy  which  are  found: 
in  tolerable  plenty.' ' 

(On  the  30th  of  August  our  navigators  departed  from  this  island,  and  the- 
place  at  which  they  next  touched  was  the  island  of  St  Catherine,  on  the 
coast  of  Brasil,  which  affords  the  most  ample  field  for  researches  of  every 
kind  in  natural  history  ;  but  the  weather  being  rainy,  de  la  Martiniere 
was  prevented  from  indulging  in  these  pursuits  with  the  ardour  he  wished. 
More  fortunate  at  Chili  (a  country  where  Dombay  had  made  a  long 
stay  of  the  utmost  service  to  botany),  de  la  Martiniere,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  labours  of  that  learned  man,  endeavoured  like  him  to 
correct  the  errors  that  Father  Feuillee  has  committed  in  his  Histoire  Medi- 
cinale  des  Plantes,  While  exposing  these  errors,  M""  de  la  Martiniere  con- 
fesses, that  the  work  of  this  ecclesiastic  has  considerable  merit,  and  displays 
the  labour  of  a  well  informed  mind.  In  speaking  of  the  licti,  a  tree  under 
the  shade  of  which  Father  Feuillee  and  other  botanists  assert,  that  those 
who  place  themselves  experience  involuntary  sleep,  and  afterwards  an  m- 
supportable  itching,  Mr  de  la  Martiniere  expresses  himself  thus :  ) 

«  The  account  which  Father  Feuillee  gives  us  of  the  noxious  qualities  of 
the  licti,  appears  from  what  I  have  seen  myself  to  admit  of  some  restric- 
tion. Being  out  one  day  on  a  botanising  excursion,  accompanied  by  one 
of  our  soldiers,  we  v/ere  joined  by  two  Spanish  peasants,  who  took  a  plea- 
sure in  following  us,  and  telling  us  the  names  of  the  different  plants 
which  we  met  with.  Coming  at  last  to  several  licti,  the  branches  of  which 
overshaded  the  road  through  which  we  were  passing,  I  said,  pointing  to 
the  trees.  These  are  the  licti,— which  the  peasants  immediately  confirmed,, 
calling  them  by  the  same  name.  I  then  informed  them,  by  signs,  that  I 
conceived  it  was  dangerous  to  touch  this  tree ;  when  one  of  them,  to 
'  convince  me  of  my  mistake,  plucked  a  handful  of  the  leaves  and 
chewed  them  for  a  considerable  time,  till  he  had  reduced  them  to  very 
small  fragments.  At  the  same  time  he  signified  by  signs,  that  if  I  were  to 
sleep  under  it's  shade  I  should  be  seized  with  an  itching  all  over  my  bo- 
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dy,  that  would  oblige  me  to  scratch  myself ;  an  idea  which  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  expressing,  as  their  want  of  cleanliness  renders  this  action  a 
part  of  their  daily  occupation.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  we  gathered 
some  handfuls  of  the  fruit,  which  grew  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
neither  of  us  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  bad  effects  ascribed  to  this  tree  may  arise  from  an  insect  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  extremely  small,  which  I  observed  on  it  ?  This,  how- 
ever, I  only  give  as  conjecture." 


FROM  M-^  DE  LA  PEROUSE. 

Macao,  Jan,  18,  17&7, 


SIR, 


I  CONSIDER  it  as  a  part  of  my  duty  to  give  you  a  particular  account 
of  all  the  officers  and  passengers  engaged  in  the  expedition,  and  as  I  have 
nothing  but  commendations  to  bestow,  it  is  a  duty  I  shall  discharge  with 
the  greatest  pleasure. 

Mr  de  Langle  is  an  excellent  officer,  and  combines  with  the  greatest  ta- 
lents for  his  profession,  a  firm  and  undaunted  mind.  His  punctuality  in 
following  me  has  been  so  invariable,  that  we  have  never  perhaps  been  out 
of  hail,  except  when  I  have  ordered  him  on  any  occasion  to  make  sail 
ahead,  his  ship  being  a  much  better  sailer  than  mine. 

The  resignation  of  M--  Monge  has  proved  in  no  respect  injurious  to  the 
astronomical  observations  made  on  board  the  Astrolabe,  M^  de  Langle  be- 
ing as  well  versed  in  nautical  astronomy  as  the  professor  himself  j  and  he 
has  found  an  excellent  second  in  M""  de  Vaujuas,  an  intelligent  officer,  who 
has  taught  the  method  of  taking  observations  to  M^  de  Lauriston,  a  young 
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man  of  considerable  accomplishments  both  personal  and  mental,  and  whose 
zeal  and  attachment  to  his  duty  are  equally  conspicuous. 

I  have  authorised  de  Langle  to  communicate  to  you  his  own  opi-r 
nion  of  the  talents,  character  and  behaviour  of  each  of  his  officers  and  pas- 
sengers ;  and  as  I  know  him  to  be  incapable  of  being  biassed  either  by 
favour  or  affection,  the  truth  will  be  conveyed  to  you  without  disguise. 

M'"  de  Clonard,  who  acts  as  my  captain,  is  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and 
joins  to  professional  talents  a  punctuality,  zeal,  honour,  and  love  of  glory, 
which  render  him,  in  my  eyes,  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  with  whom 
I  have  ever  been  acquainted.  I  delivered  to  him,  agreeably  to  your  orders, 
his  commission  of  post-captain,  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  have  told  him 
that  he  is  to  take  his  seniority  and  rank  among  the  other  captains,  from 
that  date,  as  mentioned  in  the  letter,  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
write  to  me,  dated  Versailles,  June  23,  1785. 

The  virtues  and  talents  of  M'"  Boutin  are  also  conspicuous.  He  possess- 
es indefatigable  activity,  and  so  firm  and  collected  a  mind  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, that  no  words  I  can  employ  would  equal  his  merit.  To  this 
quality  I  owe  the  preservation  of  one  of  our  boats,  which  rowed  through 
the  breakers  on  the  shoal  of  Port  des  Franfais  on  the  day  that  our  unfortu- 
nate companions  were  cast  av\^ay. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  important  service,  I  should  instantly  have 
availed  myself  of  the  power  you  were  pleased  to  grant  me,  by  the  above 
letter,  of  advancing  or  postponing,  as  I  thought  proper,  the  epoch  of  his 
Majesty's  favours ;  a  recompense^being  certainly  due  to  the  officer  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  six  individuals,  and  who  had  himself 
just  escaped  an  impending  danger  :  but  we  were  all  so  much  afflicted, 
that  I  judged  it  best  not  to  bestow  on  him  his  reward  till  the  1st  of  January, 
1787  J  the  period  you  had  fixed  for  granting  one  of  a  similar  kind  to  M' 
de  Vaujuas.  Accordingly  I  have  thus  given  him  only  six  months  later 
rank  than  he  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 
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It  is  painful  to  me  to  dwell  on  the  misfortunes  we  have  experienced,  or 
I  would  embrace  this  opportunity  of  informing  you,  Sir,  in  what  manner 
the  greater  part  of  the  favours  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  on  the 
officers  of  the  division,  have  been  rendered  null  by  the  death  of  six  indivi- 
duals of  this  description. 

jyfessrs  Colinet,  Saint- Ceran,  Darbaud,  Mouton,  and  Broudou,  display 
great  zeal  and  activity,  and  perform  their  duty  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and 
I  have  delivered  to  the  two  last  the  two  commissions  of  lieutenant  de  fri- 
gate. As  each  boat  is  always  commanded  by  an  officer,  the  services  of  a 
lieutenant  are  frequently  called  forj  and  without  these  two  appointments 
the  number,  since  our  misfortune,  would  have  been  insufficient. 


FROM    M--    D  E    L  A  N  G  L  E. 

Macao,  Jan,  18,  17S7, 

SIR, 

FROM  Monterey  to  Macao  the  Astrolabe  has  had  a  very  fortunate  pas- 
sage. Not  a  man  has  been  lost,  not  a  man  even  has  been  sick  on  board  ; 
and  as  soon  as  her  rigging  and  sails  are  repaired,  the  ship  will  be  in  a  perfect 
condition  to  continue  her  voyage. 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the  crew  have  in  no  instance  been  in  the 
^  least  diminished    and  we  shall  still  continue  to  contribute,  with  the  utmost 
pleasure,  to  the  success  of  M'  de  la  Perouse's  expedition. 

The  firmness,  prudence,  and  foresight  of  M-^  de  Monti,  are  a  source  of 
happiness  to  us  all  ^  and  I  rely  on  his  talents  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

From  the  period  of  my  entering  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  I 
have  never  met  with  so  accomplished  a  naval  officer  as      de  Vaujuas.. 
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M'  Daigremont  has  an  amiable  disposition,  and  possesses  great  judgment 
and  firmness  of  mind.  He  delights  in  taking  observations,  and  in  this  de- 
partment of  science  will  certainly  be  a  great  proficient. 

M'  de  Blondela,  also,  is  an  excellent  naval  officer,  and  a  man  of  exem- 
plary prudence  and  resolution.  He  employs  his  leisure  in  drawing  plans 
of  the  different  harbours,  and  in  executing  designs  equally  pleasing  and 
natural. 

The  zeal  of  M'  de  Lauriston  for  acquiring  every  description  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  his  profession  has  never  relaxed  for  a  moment.  He 
has  become  an  excellent  naval  officer,  and  is  making  so  rapid  a  progress 
in  astronomy,  that  for  every  thing  belonging  to  that  department  I  rely  en- 
tirely on  his  care. 

It  is  to  the  talents  of  these  five  officers,  and  the  harmony  prevailing 
among  them,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  never  deviating  punctuality  with 
which  the  Astrolabe  has  kept  in  sight  of  the  Boussole,  during  the  darkest 
nights  and  in  thickest  fogs.  They  are  all  so  anxiously  interested  in  the 
^safety  and  preservation  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  in  the  success  of  the  voyage, 
that  I  have  at  present  less  to  do  than  any  of  them. 

Should  they  receive,  on  our  arrival  at  the  Isle  of  France,  those  favours  to 
"which  they  will  be  thought  entitled  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  so 
complete  will  be  my  happiness  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  addition. 

de  Vaujuas,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  ensigns,  when  you 
made  him  a  lieutenant,  and  who  was  born  to  no  fortune,  has  some  claims, 
I  conceive,  to  the  pension  of  eight  hundred  livres  granted  to  the  late  M^" 
-d'Escuresi  and  I  think  also,  that  M''  de  Lauriston  deserves  to  rank  among 
the  ensigns,  from  the  13th  of  July  178(5,  the  day  on  which  M^de  la  Perouse 
gave  him  his  commission. 

The  amenity.  Sir,  and  other  good  qualities  of  de  Lesseps,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  sufficiently  to  praise. 
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Father  Receveur  discharges  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office  with  the  great- 
est decorum ;  and  is  a  man  beside  of  amiable  manners  and  great  good  sense. 
At  sea,  he  is  occupied  in  meteorological  and  astronomical  observations ;  and 
when  in  port,  attends  to  every  thing  relative  to  natural  history. 

de  Martinierc  applies  himself  to  botany  with  unwearied  assidu- 
ity. 

M-"  Dufresne  has  made  himself  useful  in  the  purchase  of  our  sea-otter 
skins ;  and  has  been  equally  attentive  to  their  preservation  and  sale.  As 
he  is  desirous  of  returning  to  France,  and,  as  I  consider  him  as  a  man  who 
can  be  of  no  further  service  to  us,  M'"  de  la  Perouse  has  complied  with  hi& 
request. 

I  have  much  to  say  in  praise  of  Lavaux,  my  surgeon,  as  well  as  of 
M'  Guillou,  his  mate,  who  have  both,  by  their  care  and  precaution,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  health  of  my  crew.  Hitherto,  they  have  fortunately  had 
a  great  deal  of  leisure,  which  they  employ,,  when  in  port,  in  botanical  ex- 
cursions, and  in  making  collections  for  the  king's  cabinet  of  natural 
history. 

I  have  to  solicit  your  kind  exertions  also  in  favour  of  Brossard,  who, 
after  serving  nearly  three  years  and  a  half  as  volunteer  in  different  ships, 
embarked  on  board  the  Astrolabe  as  pilot's  mate,  and  has  done  the  duty  of 
second  pilot,  since  the  1 3th  of  July,  ]  786,,  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  It  is 
my  earnest  wish  that  you  would  send  a  commission  of  lieutenant  defregate 
to  wait  for  him  at  the  Isle  de  France. 

While  speaking  of  the  ments.of  different  individuals  on  board  the  Astro- 
labe, my  pilot,,  gunner,  carpenter,  sail-maker,,  and  caulker,  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  me.  They  are  all  old  servants,  who  have  given  proofs  of 
tlieir  ability  and  steadiness,  and  who  greatly  contribute  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  general  harmony  which  prevail  among  my  crew.  You  \ni\\  place 
them,  I  trust,  on  the  half-pay  or  pension  list.    I  shall  say  nothing  of  my 
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boatswain,  as  I  intend  to  give  him  myself  his  half-pay  commission,  if  he 
continue  to  behave  v/ith  the  same  propriety. 

M'  de  Bellegarde  has  been  turned  over  from  the  Marquis  de  Castries  flute 
to  the  Astrolabe:  he  is  a  young  man  of  whom  M^Richery  has  spoken  to 
me  in  the  highest  terms,  and  ranks  at  present  as  a  midshipman. 


FROM    M'    D  E    LA    P  E  R  O  U  S  E. 

Macao,  February  2,  1787> 

I  HAVE  often,  in  m.y  letters,  spoken  of  our  furs,  and  have  even  inform- 
ed you  they  were  sold.  I  had,  indeed,  reason  to  think  so,  as  the  bargain 
was  concluded ;  but  difficulties,  started  by  the  purchasers  at  the  time  of  deli- 
very, have  broken  it  off.  In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  it  was  my 
intention  to  carry  them  to  France,  where,  I  am  convinced,  they  would  find 
a  much  surer  and  more  advantageous  sale  than  in  China  ;  but  reflecting,  that 
my  return  to  Europe  is  still  at  a  great  distance,  I  have  accepted  the  obliging 
offer  of  Elstockenstrom,  director  of  the  Swedish  company,  who  has 
taken  charge  of  them,  engaged  to  sell  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors, 
and  to  remit  the  money  to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  I  purpose  to  divide  it 
among  the  crews,  unless  the  orders  you  may  send  to  that  colony,  where  I 
shall  not  arrive,  however,  till  about  two  years  hence,  shall  enjoin  me  to 
dispose  of  it  in  a  different  manner. 

-  I  must  not  omit  to  inform  you,  that  the  French  nation  has  not,  at  this 
moment,  a  single  individual  here  capable  of  inspiring  me  with  sufficient 
confidence  to  entrust  him  with  so  trifling  a  deposit.  The  two  supercargoes 
of  the  company  are  deranged  in  their  intellects.  The  first,  M"^  Therien, 
has  shot  himself  3  and  M'  Dumouhn,  the  second,  has  committed  such  acts  of 
insanity,  as  would  in  Europe  have  caused  him  to  be  confined.    He  remains. 
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however,  still  charged  with  concerns  of  very  great  imp0rtance>  because  no 
one  thinks  himself  empowered  to  dismiss  him.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is,  that  while  all  the  other  commercial  nations,  even  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  have  men  of  the  first  character  at  Macao,  the  French 
have  the  misfortune  of  not  having  there  a  single  individual  sufficiently  qua- 
lified even  for  the  ofiice  of  a  country  bailiff.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
entering  more  at  large  into  this  subject,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  writing 
to  you  from  Manilla. 

I  forgot  to  inform  you  in  my  last,  that  I  found,  in  the  road  of  Macao, 
the  Marquis  de  Castries  flute,  commanded  by  M^  de  Richery,  ensign  of  a 
man  of  war.  As  this  vessel  was  dispatched  by  M""=  de  Cossigny  and  d'En- 
trecasteaux,  you  will  be  informed  by  them  of  the  nature  of  his  mission ; 
but  I  thought  I  might  take  upon  me  to  discharge  M""  de  Bellegarde  from 
that  ship  and  turn  him  over  to  the  Astrolabe,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
three  officers  who  were  lost  on  the  coast  of  America,  though  he  is  only  a 
midshipman. 


FROM    M.     DE    LA  PEROUSE. 

Manilla,  Aprils,  1787. 


SIR, 


IF  your  occupations  have  allowed  you  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  my  nar- 
rative, I  flatter  myself  you  will  have  perceived,  that  we  have  neglected 
nothing  that  could  render  our  voyage  interesting  and  useful.  Our  chart 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  Mount  S'  Elias  to  Monterey,  will 
leave  little  to  be  performed  by  future  navigators.  Our  misfortune  at' Fort 
des  Fran9ais,  instead  of  diminishing  our  zeal,  has  given  us  a  stronger  con- 
viction of  the  obligations  we  have  contracted  with  the  king  and  the  nation; 
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arS  we  have  therefore  to  regret,  that  no  hope  any  longer  remains  of  our 
meeting  with  a  new  continent,  and  that  the  whole  result  of  our  voyage  will 
be  the  discovery  of  a  few  islands  only,  of  trivial  importance,  and  which  will 
add  neither. to  our  knowledge  nor  our  commerce.  By  the  packets,  trans- 
mitted to  you  by  Dufresne,  you  will  have  learned,  that,  after  having 
sold  our  furs,  I  purposed  to  proceed  to  Manilla,  in  order  to  procure  provi- 
sions, overhaul  our  rigging,  repair  our  rudder,  and  put  the  ships  into  a  con- 
dition to  prosecute  our  voyage,  by  passing  through  the  channel  of  For- 
.  mosa,  and  stretching  along  the  western  coasts  of  Japan  and  Tartary. 

You  will  observe.  Sir,  that  this  part  of  my  voyage  has  been  gene- 
rally deemed  to  be  the  most  difficult ;  and  if  we  are  sq  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  explore  those  coasts  with  the  same  care  as  that  of  America,  we. 
shall  enjoy  the  glory  of  having  been  the  first  who  have  performed  this  pe- 
rilous navigation,  in  a  narrow  and  unknown  sea,  exposed  to  tempests,  en- 
veloped in  fogs,  and  probably  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  being  ^- 
terspersed  with  rocks  and  abounding  with  rapid  currents.  All  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  suggest  themselves  to  our  imagination,  only  to  excite  our 
caution  and  inflame  our  zeal.  • 

I  left  Macao  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Cavite,  in  the 
Bay  of  Manilla,  till  the  £8th.  The  particulars  of  this  run  are  of  import- 
ance to  navigation,  and  will  add  to  our  narrative  an  additional  chapter. 

I  preferred  the  harbour  of  Cavite  to  the  road  of  Manilla,  because  it  is  near 
an  arsenal,  and  within  reach  of  every  kind  of  supply.  They  have,  indeed,  been 
bestowed  upon  us  in  laviffi  abundance  j  and  thanks  to  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, and  still  more  the  kindness  of  M^  Gonsalez  Carvagnal,  intendant  of 
the  Philippines,  we  are  likely  to  depart  from  Cavite  as  well  supplied  with 
fresh  provisions  as  when  we  sailed  from  Brest.  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
transmitting  to  you  from  Kamtschatka,  agreeably  to  your  orders,  a  circum- 
stantial acount  of  Manilla,  it's  resources,  it's  administration,  the  new  com- 
pany formed  there,  and  the  character  of  the  administrators,  who  are  far 
from  having  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  in  favour  of 
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the  French.  I  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  in- 
tendant,  from  whom  we  have  received  invariable  tokens  of  the  most  per- 
fect kindness ;  and  who  has  not  failed  to  go  several  times  a  day  in  person 
to  all  our  contractors,  anxious  that  we  should  not,  by  the  well-knov/n  tardi- 
ness of  his  countrymen,  lose  a  single  moment. 

I  shall  sail  on  the  8th  of  April,  though  the  north-east  monsoon  will  not 
then  be  at  an  end  ;  but  I  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  avail  myself  of  the  first 
change  of  wind  to  get  to  the  northward.  Previous  to  my  putting  to  sea,  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Subttle  frigate,  commanded  by  M'  de  la 
Croix  de  Castries,  arrive  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla.  She  was  dispatched  by 
M-"  d'Entrecasteaux,  chiefly  to  inform  us  of  his  proceedings  at  China,  that 
they  might  not  be  counteracted  by  our's,  should  we  be  enjoined  by  our  in- 
structions to  navigate  along  the  northern  coasts  of  that  empire. 

You  will  receive  from  M'  d'Entrecasteaux  an  account  of  the  revolt  of 
the  natives  of  Formosa,  and  of  the  offer  he  thought  proper  to  make  of  as- 
sisting the  Chinese  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  obedience.  This  offer  how- 
ever was  not  accepted ;  and  I  confess  I  should  have  been  grieved  to  the 
heart  to  see  the  French  navy  seconding  the  most  iniquitous  and  oppress- 
ive government  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  My  country  not  be- 
ing involved,  I  can  now,  without  a  crime,  offer  up  prayers  to  heaven  for 
the  success  of  the  Formosans. 

I  have  returned  for  answer  to  M'^  d'Entrecasteaux,  that  my  navigation  on 
the  coast  of  China  will  not  alarm  that  government ;  that  I  shall  not  show 
my  colours ;  _and  that  I  shall  carefully  avoid  every  thing  that  may  give 
umbrage,  adding,  that,  though  a  true  Frenchman,  I  am  in  my  present 
voyage  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  stranger  to  the  politics  of  Asia. 

Previous  to  my  departure  from  Brest,  you  addressed  to  me  a  memoir  on 
Formosa  by  M"^  Veillard^  but  I  have  found  to  my  astonishment  at  Macao, 
that  this  M^  Veillard  Has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  country  that  he 
was  incapable  of  answering  any  one  of  my  questions ;  and  that  his  memoir 
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is  merely  the  copy  of  a  manuscript  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  European 
at  Macao. 

It  is  in  reality  foreign  to  the  object  of  my  mission  to  enter  into  any 
particulars  respecting  the  servants  of  the  French  government  at  Canton ; 
yet  I  should  think  myself  unworthy  of  the  confidence  you  have  been  pleased 
to  repose  in  me,  if  I  suffered  you  to  be  ignorant,  that  M"'"'  Veillard,  Costar, 
de  Guignes,  and  Doumoulin,  ought  never  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
concerns  of  a  great  nation.  On  every  occasion  I  have  been  obliged  to  ap- 
ply to  M'  Elstockenstrom,  who  manages  the  affairs  of  the  Swedish  com- 
pany. 

I  shall  have  the  honour  of  writing  you  a  particular  letter  on  this  subject. 


FROM  MrDELAPEROUSE. 

Manilla,  April  J-,  1737. 

SIR, 

THE  arrival  of  M""  de  la  Croix  Castries  at  Manilla,  has  proved  to  us 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  our  voyage.  He  has  very  kindly 
offered  to  carry  our  furs  to  France,  as  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  in- 
forming youi  and  has  consented  in  the  most  obliging  manner  to  repair  in 
part  the  losses  we  have  sustained  since  our  departure,  by  transferring  from 
his  own  ship  to  each  of  our's  an  officer  and  four  of  his  men.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  M'  Guyet  de  la  Villeneuve,  an  ensign,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Boussole,  and  M'  le  Gobien,  a  midshipman,  to  the 
Astrolabe.  This  supply  was  become  the  more  necessary,  as  we  had  the 
misfortune  a  few  days  ago  to  lose  lieutenant  Daigremont  of  the  Astrolabe, 
who  died  of  a  dysentery,  and  as  the  health  of  M^  de  Saint-Ceran  was  so 
totally  impaired,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  him  to  the  Isle  of  France 
for  his  recovery,  all  the  surgeons,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  the  voyage.    We  have  thus  lost  eight  officers  since 
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our  departure  from  Europe  ^  of  whom  seven  are  no  longer  in  existence  i 
and  the  eight  is  in  so  deplorable  a  state  that  we  have  scarcely  any  hope  of 
him.  The  only  persons,  however,  who  have  hitherto  died  a  natural  death, 
and  we  have  been  two  years  at  sea,  were  a  single  officer  and  a  domestic, 
both  belonging  to  the  Astrolabe,  the  crew  of  which  have  neverthelesss  en- 
joyed, in  general,  still  better  health  than  that  of  the  Boussole. 


FROM  DE    LA  PEROUSE. 

Avatschaj  Sept.  10,  178;^, 
SIR,  ■  ,  ' 

I  DARE  flatter  myself  that  the  account  of  our  voyage  from  Manilla  to 
Kamtschatka  will  be  read  by  you  with  particular  pleasure.  Our  ships  have 
pursued  a  route  entirely  new.  They  have  passed  between  Corea  and  Ja- 
pan J  stretched  along  the  coast  of  Tartary  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Sagaleen ;  explored  the  Oku-Jesso  and  the  Jesso  of  the  Japanese,  and  dis- 
covered  a  new  strait  for  sailing  out  of  the  Tartarian  sea.  Our  discoveries 
are  connected  with  and  have  established  the  truth  of  those  made  by  the 
Dutch,  which  geographers  in  general  were  beginning  to  reject,  and  which 
the  Russians  had  thought  proper  to  efface  from  their  charts  ^  and,  at 
length,  after  clearing  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  Coinpany's  Land,  we  di- 
rected our  course  for  Kamtschatka,  and  anchored  on  the  7th  instant  in  the 
bay  of  Avatscha,  after  a  run  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  ;  of  which  all  but 
ten  were  passed  under  sail.  During  this  route,  though  we  have  been  con- 
tinually navigating  amidst  the  thickest  fogs,  not  a  single  person  on  board 
either  of  the  two  ships  has  been  sick  j  and  though  v/e  have  every  moment 
been  obliged  to  anchor  and  get  under  way  again,  with  a  fatigue  and  labour 
of  which  captain  Cook's  voyages  afford  few  examples,  our  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  our  crews  has  been  attended,  in  this  instance 
in  particular,  and  in  general  during  our  voyage,  with  still  greater,  success 
than  that  of  this  celebrated  navigator,  not  a  single  man  having  died  on 
board  the  Boussole  in  the  twenty-six  months  that  have  elapsed  since-  we 
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left  Europe  j  and  both  ships,  at  the  present  moment,  bemg  totally  free 
frorn  every  indisposition.  - 

I  remember.  Sir,  that,  when  my  instructions  were  delivered  to  me,  you 
observed,  that  this  part  of  our  voyage  would  be  difficult  but  interesting,  as 
it  would  be  no  less  important  to  geographers  to  know  the  limits  of  the 
continent  we  inhabit,  than  those  of  the  southern  continent  or  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  restore  to  geo- 
graphers two  islands  equal  in  extent  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  to  resolve  at  length  the  only  geographical  problem  that  remained 
perhaps  to  be  determined  concerning  the  globe.  It  is  now  only  that  I 
dare  place  our  expedition  by  the  side  of  the  voyages  of  captain  Cook  ;  and 
had  death  not  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  that  great  man,  it  is  probable  he 
would  not  have  left  the  eastern  coast  of  Tartary  to  be  explored  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Should  your  occupations.  Sir,  allow  you  leisure  to  cast  your  eye  over 
the  different  chapters  of  my  narrative,  you  will  find,  interspersed  with 
nautical  details,  such  observations  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
on  the  different  nations  we  have  visited,  and  the  soil  and  productions  of 
their  respective  countries.  I  have,  in  general,  neglected  nothing  relative  to 
commerce  that  appeared  likely  to  be  interesting  to  government,  without 
forgetting  that  it  was  necessary  to  collect  materials  for  occupying  the  at- 
tention and  employing  the  leisure  of  the  learned,  who  are  perhaps  waiting 
for  our  return,  in  order  to  publish  new  systems.  I  have  added  to  my  nar- 
ratives all  the  necessary  charts,  plans,  and  tables  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
as  well  as  the  designs  of  M'""  Duche  and  Biondela,  the  accuracy  of  which 
I  can  warrant. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  also,  two  papers,  giving  an  ac- 
count, the  one  of  Manilla  and  the  other  of  Formosa,  and  of  which  both 
relate  to  the  political  part  of  my  instructions,  and  are  very  concise,  know- 
ing as  I  do  the  value  of  your  time,  and  as  I  had  only  to  write  what  I  did 
not  think  proper  to  insert  in  my  journal.  These  papers  I  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  intrust  to  the  post ;  and  have  no  doubt  you  will  approve  of  the 
plan  I  have  formed  of  dispatching  M"^  Lesseps,  our  Russian  interpreter,  to 
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France.  I  have  considered  that  his  pay  and  subsistence  till  the  terminatioa 
of  our  voyage  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  expence  of  his  journey 
from  Kamtschatka  to  Paris,  and  I  was  unwilling  beside  to  carry  to  the 
southern  hemisphere  a  young  man  destined,  at  some  future  period,  to  dis- 
charge the  office  of  consul ;  and  who  would  lose  on  board  a  great  deal  of 
time  which  he  might  much  better  employ  in  acquiring  more  appropriate 
information.  I  have  accordingly  intrusted  him  with  my  dispatches,  and 
flatter  myself,  that  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  our 
ships  will  be  at  New  Zealand. 

In  a  few  days  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to  you  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  further  plan  of  my  voyage,  which  will  occupy  in  all 
nearly  four  years  during  which  we  shall  have  been  at  least  thirty-eight 
months  under  sail,  a  circumstance  unexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  whole. 
History  of  navigation. 


FROM    M--    DE    LA.    P  E  R  O  U  S  E.- 

Avatscha,  Sept:  21,  1"]%% 

SIR,, 

I  HAD  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  by  M"""  Dufresne  and  Lesseps 
an  account  of  our  voyage,  from  my  departure  from  Brest  to  the  period  o£ 
my  arrival  at  Kamtschatka.  It  remains  for  me  to  inform  you  of  my  fu- 
ture intentions,  since  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  permission  you  gave 
me,  of  making  such  changes  in  the  plan  of  my  voyage  as  might  appear  to 
me  expedient  and  necessary,  conforming  at  the  same  time  as  much  as 
possible  to  my  instructions.  I  accordingly  thought  proper  to  begin  by  the; 
northern  hemisphere,  and  to  finish  with  the  southern,  in  which  is  situated; 
the  Isle  of  France,  which  I  consider  as  the  term  of  my  labours. 

I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  entirely  and  completely  fulfilled  every  thing 
you  have  hitherto  expected  of  me  j  and  I  have  been  so  ably  seconded  by 
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M'"  de  Langle,  that,  if  the  voyage  be  entitled  to  any  merit  in  your  esti- 
mation;,  he  ought  to  be  a  partaker  in  it's  honours  and  rewards.  Our  ships, 
notwithstanding  the  fogs,  have  sailed  so  close  togetlier,  and  acted  so  per- 
fectly in  concert,  that  it  might  almost  be  said,  there  was  one  vessel  only, 
and  one  captain,  engaged  in  the  expedition.  I  purpose  to  leave  the  bay  of 
Avatscha  on  the  iirft  of  October,  when  I  shall  direct  my  course  so  as  to  ex- 
plore the  northern  Kurile  islands,  as  far  as  the  channel  of  the  Boussole,  from 
which  I  shall  run  into  the  37'th  parallel  of  latitude,  to  search  for  the  land 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 610.  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  land,  which  is  placed  near  the  or- 
dinary track  of  the  galleons,  and  have  reason  to  think,  from  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  that  the  Spaniards  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.  From  the  37th  parallel  I  shall  direct  my  course  towards  the  archi- 
pelago lying  to  the  north  of  the  Ladrones  5  and  shall  pursue  that  chain  of 
islands  as  far  as  Guam,  where  I  shall  stay  five  days  only,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  as  much  fruit  and  as  many  oxen  as  may  be  requisite  to  pre- 
serve our  crews  from  the  scurvy  during  the  remainder  of  our  navigation, 
which  will  occupy  a  very  considerable  period. 

From  Guam  I  shall  proceed  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  if  the  information 
I  may  procure  shall  afford  me  any  certainty  of  making  Cape  Choiseul  of 
the  land  of  the  Arscicides,  and  of  passing  through  the  same  channel  as  M"" 
de  Bougainville,  in  order  to  get  to  the  southward,  that  I  may  afterwards 
take  advantage  of  the  easterly  winds  to  reach  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  in 
New  Zealand about  the  20th  of  January  1788.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
my  own  observations  and  researches  should  show  the  impossibility  of  pur- 
suing that  route,  I  shall  abandon  all  thoughts  of  exploring  the  Carolines, 
which  would  oblige  me  to  run  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  leeward 
of  the  Ladrones ;  and  shall  steer  directly  from  Guam  to  New  Zealand, 
keeping  as  far  to  the  east  as  possible ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  in  this 

*  In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  Sept.  28,  la  Perouse  announces,  that  he  received  dispatches  from 
the  minister  on  the  26th,  at  Kamtschatka  ;  and  says^  that  the  only  alteration  he  means  to  make  in 
the  plan  of  his  voyage  is,  not  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  that  l:>e  may  have  more  time  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  settlement  formed  there  by  the  English.    (French  Editor.) 
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track,  which  will  be  entirely  new,  I  shall  find  a  variety  of  islands  still 
more  interesting  than  the  Carolines,  and  certainly  less  known,  I  shall  em- 
ploy more  or  less  time  in  visiting  them,  as  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in 
either  case,  that  I  should  arrive  at  New  Zealand  before  the  20th  of  January 
1788.    From  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  I  shall  proceed  to  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  and  shall  observe  every  thing  enjoined  me  by  my  instructions  re- 
lative to  the  southern  part  of  New  Caledonia,  the  island  of  Santa- Cruz  of 
Mendana,  the  southern  coast  of  the  land  of  the  Arsacides,  and  the  Louisiada 
of  Bougainville,  by  ascertaining  whether  it  forms  a  part  of  New  Guinea^ 
or  is  separated  from  it.    At  the  end  of  July,  I  shall  pass  between  Nev^^ 
Guinea  and  New  Holland,  by  a  different  channel  from  that  of  the  Endea- 
vour, provided  a  different  one  shall  exist.    During  the  months  of  August,. 
September,  and  part  of  October,  I  shall  visit  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria, 
and  the  coast  of  New  Holland;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  possi- 
ble  for  me  to  stretch  to  the  north  towards  the  tropic,  and  to  reach  the 
Isle  of  France  by  the  beginning  of  December  1788  ^  whence  I  shall  sail 
with  all  expedition  to  explore  the  pretended  Cape  Circumcision  of  Bouveti! 
and  shall  arrive  in  France,  after  having  touched  or  not  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  circumstances  shall  dictate,  in  June  1789»  forty-six  months, 
after  my  departure. 

I  flatter  myself  you  will  observe  with  pleasure,  that,  during  this  long 
voyage,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  touch  at  those  everlasting  Society 
Islands,  respecting  which,  more  has  been  already  written  than  upon  many 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe;  and  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  consider  myself  as, 
particularly  happy  in  having  nothing  to  say  either  of  the  country  of 
Otaheite  or  of  Queen  Oberea.  I  have,  indeed,  been  sedulously  careful  to 
avoid  the  tracks  of  preceding  navigators. 
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FROMM'-DELAPEROUSE. 

Avatscha,  September  25,  1787. 

SIR, 

YOU  already  know  that  our  misfortune  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  has  rendered  of  no  avail  almost  all  the  favours  which  you  were 
pleased  to  grant  to  jthc  commissioned  officers  of  the  two  ships.  M^""  d'Es- 
cures  and  PiejFTevert  had  each  a  pension,  which  might  be  given  with  great 
propriety  t</  M"'"  Vaujuas  and  Boutin,  who  are  officers  of  equal  merit  and 
equally  distinguished  by  their  talents,  activity  and  zeal.  M*"''"  de  Belle- 
garde  and  Gobien,  midshipmen,  whom  you  have  associated  with  us  in  our 
labours,  and  who  evinced,  at  Manilla  and  Macao,  a  strong  desire  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  officers  we  have  unfortunately  lost,  will  have  well  de- 
served, on  their  arrival  at  the  Isle  of  France,  the  commissions  of  ensign, 
that  had  been  granted  to  M"'"  de  Boutervilliers,  de  Flassan,  and  de  Mont- 
arnal.  M^'"'  de  Blondela  and  Colinet,  lieutenants,  to  whom  you  have 
permitted  me  to  give  hopes  of  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  fire-ship,  on  their 
return,  have  already,  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  merited  that  favour, 
which  I  request  you  will  transmit  for  them  to  the  Isle  of  France,  together 
with  M'  Monti's  commission,  and  a  letter  of  approbation  to  M""  de  Clonard. 
This  last  officer  having  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  post  captain  has  nothing 
farther  to  desire ;  he  has  however  continued  to  do  the  duty  of  lieutenant, 
and  attends  to  all  the  minutiae  of  service  with  a  zeal  and  diligence  worthy 
of  the  highest  encomium ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  incurring  suspi- 
cion, from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  my  particular  friend,  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  there  cannot  be  an  abler  officer  or  a  more 
honourable  and  virtuous  character. 

I  have  much  to  say  also  in  commendation  of  Mr.  Guyet  de  la  Villeneuve, 
who  was  turned  over  at  Manilla  from  the  frigate  of  M'  de  la  Croix  de 
Castries  to  the  Boussole,  to  supply  the  place  of  M'  de  Saint  Ceran,  whose 
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impaired  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  send  him  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  of  M"-  Mouton  and  Broudou,  to  whom  I  have  given  the  lieu- 
tenants commissions,  which  you  were  pleased  to  deliver  to  me  in  blank 
before  my  departure. 

de  Langle  has  resigned  his  astronomical  labours  to  de  Lauriston, 
a  young  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  zeal  and  merit,  and  who  has  been 
so  ably  instructed  by  de  Langle  as  no  longer  to  stand  in  need  of  a 
master.  Darbaud  also  has  proved  an  admirable  assistant  to  Dagelet; 
and  I  am  persuaded  there  hardly  exists  in  France  a  young  man  of  his  age 
possessed  of  equal  knowledge. 

M--  Dagelet  is  engaged  here  in  the  same  business  as  ourselves;  and  with- 
out doubt  performs  it  better.  He  has  a  thousand  amiable  qualities,  and 
appears  to  me  to  be  destitute  of  a  fault,  unless  it  be  a  fault  to  have  a  weak 
constitution. 

With  regard  to  de  Langle,  he  is  above  my  praise  ;  and  it  is  the  wish 
of  my  heart,  for  the  benefit  alike  both  of  the  service  and  the  state,  that  he 
may  attain  in  the  navy  to  the  highest  rank,  before  age  and  fatigue  shall  have 
diminished  his  powers  and  impaired  his  activity. 

RoHin,  doctor  of  physic,  and  surgeon  of  my  ship,  is  a  man  of  di- 
stinguished acquirements.  By  his  care  and  attention  he  has  preserved  us 
from  the  scurvy  and  every  disease.  You  authorised  me.  Sir,  to  promise 
him  a  pension  on  his  return,  if  the  mortahty  of  my  crew  should  not  exceed 
three  m  a  hundred;  and  during  twenty- six  months,  which  have -elapsed 
smce  our  departure,  no  person  has  died  a  natural  death  on  board  the  Bous- 
sole,  nor  at  present  have  we  an  individual  sick. 

de  Langle  is  also  perfectly  satisfied  with  Lavaux,  surgeon  of  the 
Astrolabe.  He  has  lost  only  a  consumptive  servant,  and  Daigremont, 
who  in  reality  occasioned  his  own  death  by  attempting  to  cure  a  dysentery 
with  burnt  brandy.  The  steward  is  also  dead,  in  consequence  of  a  frac- 
ture  in  the  skull  by  the  bursting  of  a  musket. 
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F  R  O  M    M-^    D  E    L  A  N  G  L  E. 

Avatscha,  Sept.  25,  1)787. 

SIR, 

THE  fogs,  in  which  we  have  been  almost  constantly  enveloped  since 
our  departure  from  Manilla,  have  considerably  injured  the  rigging  of  the 
Astrolabe.  I  hope,  however,  with  the  spare  cordage  I  have  still  on  board, 
to  be  able  to  carry  her  at  least  to  the  Isle  of  France,  by  the  time  fixed 
upon  in  the  plan  of  the  expedition,  as  in  other  respects  she  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

-  During  these  fogs,  our  ships  have  always  kept  within  hail  of  each  other, 
M""  de  la  Ferouse  considering  it  as  a  duty  not  to  separate  from  me,  and  my 
officers  actually  priding  themselves  on  never  losing  their  commodore.  I 
have  no  words  by  which  to  add  to  the  praises  I  have  already  bestowed  on 
their  talents,  the  patience  with  which  they  look  forwards  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  desire  that  actuates  them  all  of  making  new  discoveries  .  . . 

The  interest  1  feel  for  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  the  success  of  de 
la  Ferouse,  induces  me  to  observe  to  you,  how  much  reason  we  have  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  so  happily  concluded  our  dangerous  and 
difficult  navigation  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
indefatigable  vigilance,  prudence  and  skill  of  our  commander.  I  shall  al- 
ways consider  it  as  my  duty  to  second  his  exertions,  both  from  a  desire  to 
advance  the  progress  of  geography,  and  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  the. 
proofs  of  friendship  I  have  at  all  times  received  from  him.  I  know,  also, 
that  you,  Sir,  are  anxiously  interested  in  the  success  of  our  voyage  :  and 
nothing  can  make  me  forget  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  honour- 
ed me,  nor  have  I  any  thing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  merit  it's  continuance. 
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FROM    M'    DE    LA  PEROUSE. 

Avatscha,  Sept.  2/,  1787. 

SIK, 

M'  LESSEPS,  to  whom  I  have  entrusted  my  dispatches,  is  a  young  man 
whose  conduct  has  been  unexceptionable  during  the  whole  voyajre  ;  and 
by  sending  him  to  France  I  make  a  real  sacrifice  to  my  friendship  for  him  ; 
but  as  he  is  probably  destined,  at  some  future  period,  to  occupy  the  place 
held  by  his  father  in  Russia,  I  conceived  that  a  journey  through  that  vast 
empire  might  afford  him  the  means  of  acquiring  information  advantageous 
to  our  trade,  and  calculated  to  increase  the  ties  connecting  us  with  a  coun- 
try, the  productions  of  which  are  so  necessary  to  our  navy. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  he  speaks  the  Russian  language  with  the  same 
facility  as  his  own.  He  has  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  us  at  Kamt- 
schatka ;  and  if  the  reversion  of  his  father's  place  of  consul-general  at 
Petersburg  should  be  the  reward  of  his  journeys  by  sea  and  land,  I 
should  consider  the  favour  as  an  additional  proof  of  your  satisfaction  with 
our  conduct. 


FROM    M'    DE    LA  PfeROUSE.^ 

Botany-Bay,  Feb.  5,  1788. 

SIR, 

BEFORE  this  letter  reaches  you,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  have  re- 
ceived the  journal  of  my  voyage  from  Manilla  to  Kamtschatka,  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you  by  the  hands  of  M^  Lesseps,  who 
set  out  for  Paris,  from  the  harbour  of  S'  Peter  and     Paul,  on  the  first  of 
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October,  1787.  That  part  of  our  voyage,  certainly  the  most  difficult, 
because  performed  in  seas  absolutely  new  to  navigators,  was  the  only  one, 
however,  in  which  we  experienced  no  misfortune,  while  the  most  dread- 
ful disaster  was  awaiting  us  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Of  this  event  I 
can  only  repeat  here  what  you  will  find  detailed  more  at  length  in  my 
journal.  M°''''  de  Langle  and  Lamanon,  with  ten  others,  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  their  humanity.  Could  they  have,  prevailed  on  themselves  to  fire 
on  the  islanders  before  they  were  surrounded  by  them,  our  boats  would 
not  have  been  destroyed,  nor  would  the  king  have  lost  one  of  the  best  of- 
ficers in  his  navy. 

Though  the  crews  of  the  two  ships  were  much  diminished  by  this  dis- 
aster, I  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  change  in  the  future  plan  of  my 
voyage.  I  have  been  obliged,  however,  to  explore  more  rapidly  several 
interesting  islands  in  the  South-Sea,  that  I  may  have  time  to  build  two 
long-boats  at  Botany-Bay,  and  be  able  to  examine  the  principal  points, 
mentioned  in  my  instructions,  before  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  which 
would  render  such  a  survey  impossible. 

We  arrived  at  New  Holland  without  having  a  single  person  sick  in  ei- 
ther ship.  Of  the  twenty  wounded  at  Maouna,  eighteen  are  perfectly  re- 
covered i  and  the  two  who  were  trepanned,  M'  Lavaux,  surgeon  of  the 
Astrolabe,  and  a  sailor  belonging  to  that  frigate,  are  now  out  of  danger. 

de  Monti,  who  acted  as  captain  to  M'  de  Langle,  kept  the  com- 
mand of  the  Astrolabe  till  our  arrival  at  Botany-Bay.  He  is  so  able  a  sea- 
man, that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  change  among  the 
commissioned  officers  till  we  should  get  into  port,  where  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  overlook  the  claims  of  M'  de  Clonard,  on  whom  I  have  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  post  captain.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  office  he 
held  on  board  my  ship  by  M'  de  Monti,  whose  zeal  and  talents  are  beyond 
all  praise,  and  whose  good  conduct  entitles  him  to  the  commission  of 
post  captain,  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  promise  him,  if  the  report 
made  of  his  behaviour  should  prove  favourable. 
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The  English  arrived  here  only  five  days  before  us.  To  the  most  polite 
attentions,  they  have  added  every  offer  of  service  in  their  power ;  and  it 
was  not  without  regret  that  we  saw  them  depart  almost  immediately  upon 
our  arrival,  for  Port  Jackson,  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  place. 
Commodore  Philip  had  good  reason  to  prefer  that  port,  and  he  has  left  us 
sole  masters  of  this  bay,  where  our  long-boats  are  already  on  the  stocks, 
and  I  hope  towards  the  end  of  the  month  will  be  in  a  state  to  be  launched. 

By  land  we  are  only  ten  miles  distant  from  the  English,  and  are  able 
therefore  to  have  frequent  intercourse.  As  it  is  possible  that  commodore 
Philip  may  make  some  excursions  to  the  South  Sea  islands,  I  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  him  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Maouna,  that 
he  may  be  on  his  guard  against  the  perfidious  caresses  of  the  natives,  if 
his  vessels  should  touch  there  in  the  course  of  his  navigation. 


FROM    M-^    DE    LA    P  E  R  O  U  S  E. 

Botany-Bay,  February  7,  lysjf^ 

........  I  SHALL  proceed  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  do  every^ thing 

enjoined  in  my  instructions,  relative  to  the  southern  part  of  New  Caledo- 
nia, the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  of  Mendana,  the  southern  coast  of  the 
land  of  the  Arsacides  of  Surville,  and  the  land  of  Louisiada  of  Bougain- 
ville, and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  latter  constitutes  a 
part  of  New  Guinea,  or  is  separated  from  it.  Towards  the  end  of  July, 
1788^  I  shall  pass  between  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland  by  another 
channel  than  Endeavour's  Straits,  if  any  such  exist ;  and  during  the  month 
of  September  and  part  of  October  I  shall  visit  the  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  and 
all  the  coast  of  New  Holland  as  far  as  Van  Diemen's  land,  but  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  stretch  northward  time  enough 
to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1788. 
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F  R  O  M    M--    D  E    L  E  S  S  E  P  S. 

Versailles,  October  31,  1788,, 

SIR, 

ON  my  arrival  at  Kamtschatka  I  endeavoured  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
a  secret  expedition  fitting  out  at  Okhotsk,  and  of  the  motives  of  the  voy- 
age. Some  information  Vv^hich  I  procured  in  passing  through  that  port  may 
perhaps  gratify  your  curiosity,  and  serve  to  evince  the  zeal  that  actuates 
me  of  affording  you  every  possible  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  such  farther  intelligence  as  I  presume  to  be  new,  and. 
consequently  not  unworthy  your  attention. 

M''  Billings,  who  embarked  with  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage,  as  assistant 
astronomer,  was  sent  from  England  to  command  the  expedition  in  ques- 
tion, the  empress  having  applied  for  a  person  well  versed  in  that  depart- 
ment of  science.  On  his  arrival,  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  second  rate  was- 
conferred  on  him  by  her  imperial  majesty,  and  a  carte  blanche  given  himj, 
with  a  right  to  explore  the  whole  of  the  Siberian  coast.  She  has  be?n  at 
great  expence  in  building  and  equipping  two  vessels  at  Okhotsk,  and  offi- 
cers were  selected  from  the  Russian  navy,  and  sent  to  that  place  under 
M'  Billings'  command,  to  assist  in  the  business,. 

At  the  time  of  M'de  la  Perouse's  departure,  a  report  prevailed  of  these 
vessels  being  about  to  sail,  and  he  was  informed  even  that  he  might  pro- 
bably fall  in  with  them  in  the  northern  part  of  the  South  Sea.  When  I 
passed  through  Okhotsl^,  however,  on  the  8th  of  May  last,  I  found  this 
armament  so  little  advanced,  that  the  frame  of  one  ship  was  scarcely 
finished,  and  the  keel  of  the  other  only  just  laid  down,  and  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  year  1789  will  at.  least  arrive  before  they  will  be  ready 
to  put  to  sea.    Meanwhile,  that  no  time  might  be  lostj  M'  Billings  re- 
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solved  to  equip  some  small  vessels  or  sloops  on  the  river  iColume^  and 
having  sailed  down  that  river  in  17S7,  made  a  voyage  with  them  in  the 
frozen  ocean.    His  intention,  I  conceive,  was  to  proceed  by  sea  to  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  to  double  Capes  Svetoi"  and  Tchoukotskoi,  the  former  being 
the  only  obstacle  that  several  navigators  have  already  met  with  in  their 
voyages.    This,        Billings  was  unable  to  surmount,  the  ice  probably 
preventing  him  from  getting  round  cape  Svetoi  ^  and  he  accordingly  re- 
turned at  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  to  the  river  Kolume.    The  rce 
drifted  by  the  northerly  winds  towards  the  coast  very  often  forced  him  to 
approach  it  j  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  southerly  gales  to  continue  his 
voyage,  the  sea  being  then  more  free.    The  destination  of  the  two  ships 
at  Okhotsk,  under  the  command  of      Billings,  is  still  a  profound  secret  j 
but  according  to  reports,  circulated  in  the  country,  it  is  possible,  that  he 
means  to  pass  Behring's  strait,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  first  design,  or 
else  to  stretch  along  the  north-west  coast  of  America.    Such  profound  si- 
lence, however,  is  observed  on  the  subject,  that  my  conjectures  may  have 
little  foundation  

With  this  letter  I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you  two  charts, 
which  I  procured  at  Okhotsk,  and  of  which  I  request  your  acceptance  ; 
hut  as  I  would  not  presume  to  copy  them,  I  have  to  intreat  you  will  be 
pleased  to  give  orders  that  a  copy  may  be  sent  me. 

The  first  is  a  general  chart,  containing  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  some  of 
the  Aleutian  islands,  Kamtschatka,  the  seas  of  Okhotsk  and  Pengina,  the 
Kurile  isles,  the  extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries,  and  what  little  they 
know  of  Sagaleen  Island,  the  land  of  Jesso  and  the  coast  of  Tartary.  The 
other  chart  appears  to  me  romantic,  and  is  in  reahty  what  it  appears ;  but 
it  is  possible,  notwithstanding  it's  singularity,  that  it  may  afford  you  pica- 
sure  ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  Kurile  islands  are  accurately  laid  down  on  it.  I 
have  translated  the  names  and  explanations  necessary  to  render  it  intellieible  : 
but  neither  the  person  by  whom  it  was  constructed,  nor  the  navigator  who 
performed  the  voyage,  is  known.  The  description,  which  I  consider  as 
very  improbable,  w^as  copied,  as  well  as  the  chart,  from  t|ie  original  left  at 
VOL,  II.  .3  0^ 
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Okhotsk,  where  I  met  with  nothing  that  appeared  to  me  more  interest- 
ing. 

•     •,  Several  vessels  were  last  year  wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  Kamtschatka, 

or  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  among  others  was  one  belonging  to  M'  Lanz, 
an  English  merchant,  and  comm.anded  by  captain  Peters,  which  run  aground 
at  Copper  Island.    The  only  persons  saved,  were  a  Portuguese  and  a  Bem- 
gal  black,  who  passed  the  winter  on  the  island,  and  were  afterwards 
l)rought  by  the  Russians  to  Kamtschatka,  where  I  saw  them.    They  are 
to  be  sent  this  year  to  Petersburg  ;  and  will  probably  be  there  in  two  or 
three  months.    The  captain,  when  he  first  touched  at  Kamtschatka,  en- 
tered into  engagements' with  a  merchant  of  the  country,  of  the  name  of 
SchelikofF,  to  the  amount  of  80,000  rubles,  and  by  his  means  sent  to  ask 
permission  of  the  empress  to  trade  in  that  part  of  her  dominions.  The 
return  of  this  vessel  was  expected  at  Kamtschatka    but  captain  Peters,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  made  a  voyage  to  the  north-  vvest  coast  of  America,  with 
a  view  no  doubt  to  procure  furs ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  return  that,  at  a. 
very  small  distance  from  the  harbour  of  S'  Peter  and     Paul,  he  lost  both 
his  ship  and  his  life.    He  accordingly  did  not  enjoy  the  permission  he.  had 
asked,  and  which  was  granted  without  hesitation. 

I  found  also  at  Kamtschatka  nine  Japanese,  who,  by  a  gale  of  wind  and 
for  want  of  a  compass,  had  been  driven  from  the  coast  of  their  own  island, 
which  it's  inhabitants  take  great  care  never  to  lose  sight  of.  They  kept 
the  sea  six  months,  in  a  small  coasting  vessel,  and  the  first  land  they 
made  being  the  Aleutian  islands,  they  immediately  cast  anchor,  went  on 
shore,  and  abandoned  their  vessel  to  it's  fate.  Neither  the  darkness  of 
-  night,  the  approach  of  bad  weather,  nor  the  eiforts  of  the  Russians  whom 
they  found  there,  could  induce  them  to  return  on  board  either  to  unload 
the  cargo,  or  even  to  put  the  vessel  in  a  place  of  safety.  Overjoyed  to 
find  themselves  once  more  on  land,  they  banished  every  other  thought ; 
and  left  her  to  the  fury  of  the  winds,  which,  in  the  night,  drove  her  upon 
the  coast.  The  greater  part  of  the  effects  were  lost ;  and  of  the  few  that 
were  saved,  the  Russians  took  charge,  and  conveyed  them  to  Kamtschatka^ 
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in  the  vessels  employed  in  the  fur  trade.  They  also  carried  thither  the 
nine  Japanese,  who  are  treated  with  great  kindness  and  attention  in  that 
country,  and  will  speedily  be  sent  to  Petersburg. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  Kamtschat- 
dale  language,  which  de  la  Perouse  requested  me  to  write,  is  as  com- 
plete as  I  could  possibly  make  it.  It  is  at  your  service  and  at  his ;  but  per- 
mit me  to  insert  it  in  my  journal,  which  will  thereby  probably  be  rendered 
the  more  interesting.  According  to  your  orders,  I  am  now  employing  upon 
this  work  the  greatest  diligence,  and  am  happy  to  reflect  that  it  will  soon  be 
in  my  power  to  present  you  with  it,  and  thus  show  myself  more  worthy 
of  your  patronage. 

M""  de  la  Perouse  particularly  enjoined  me  in  my  instructions,  to  remind 
you  of  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  colonel  Kaslof-Ougrenin,  com- 
mandant of  Okhotsk  and  Kamtschatka,  who  refused  to  accept  any  payment 
for  seven  oxen  with  which  he  supplied  our  crew.    He  would  gladly  also 
have  furnished  the  rye-meal,  for  which  M*"  de  la  Perouse  applied  to  him  j 
but  unfortunately  there  was  none  at  that  time  in  the  magazines  of  Kamt- 
schatka.        Vasili-SchmalefF,  already  known  by  the  narrative  of  Cook's 
Voyage,  and  at  present  inspector-general  of  Kamtschatka,  has  also  done  us 
many  kind  offices  ;  as'  well  as  ensign  KaborofF,  commandant  of  the  harbour 
of  St  Peter  and  S'  Paul.     M'  de  la  Perouse  says,  that  he  was  as  well  re- 
ceived by  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  countrymen,  and  that  he  was 
extremely  desirous,  while  testifying  his  gratitude  to  the  court  of  Russia,  to 
procure  these  gentlemen  a  recompense  adequate  to  their  services :  for  it 
is  knovsm,  that  the  English,  on  their  return,  made  numerous  presents 
to  major  Behm,  then  commandant  of  Kamtschatka,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
Russian  officers  of  that  peninsula,  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
%vere  by  no  means  so  well  treated  as  ourselves.    I  am  also  personally  in- 
debted to  these  officers  for  having  afforded  me,  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
journey  over-land,  every  assistance  in  their  power.    M""  KaslofF,  in  whose 
fn(pndship  I  have  some  share,,  put  into  my  hands  a  note  of  what  he 
expected  from  the  bounty  of  the  empress,  which,  if  you  think  proper, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  deliver  to  you.  - 
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■EXTRACTS 

OF   LETTERS   FROM   MESSIEURS    DE   LA   PEROUSE    AND   DAGELET,  TO 

M'  FLEURIEU. 

FROM     M'    DE     LA  PEROUSE. 

-     ^  Macao  Road,  Jan.  3,  17S7. 

I  SEND  you  a  plan  of  Monterey  drawn  by  ourselves.  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  that  place  with  several  officers  of  the  little  navy  at  S'  Bias,  who 
are  certainly  not  deficient  in  information,  and  who  appeared  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  competent  to  the  task  of  constructing  charts  with  precision.  .  .  . 

You  will  see,  that  I  have  several  times  changed  the  plan  of  my  voyage, 
as  circumstances  and  reflection  may  have  dictated  to  me  new  measures ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  a  plan  so  vast  as  ours  can  in  any  other  way  be  carried 
into  execution. 

For  instance,  I  directed  my  course  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  directly 
for  Mount  S'  Elias ;  because,  had  I  begun  with  Monterey,  in  order  to  sail 
towards  the  north,  I  should  have  met  with  continual  opposition  from  the 
north-west  wind ;  whereas,  when  proceeding  southwards,  this  same  wind 
enabled  me  to  stretch  along  the  coast  of  America,  and  to  follow  it  at  my 
pleasure.  But  the  fogs  are  an  almost  incessant  obstacle,  and  occasion,  by 
the  prudence  we  are  obliged  to  observe,  a  very  considerable  loss  of  time, 
scarcely  three  serene  and  clear  days  prevailing  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
The  currents  also  are  extremely  violent,  and  make  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.    At  Port  des  Franfais  they  produced  the  mis- 
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fortune  which  I  have  several  times  mentioned  in  my  letters,  and  which 
will  be  to  me  an  everlasting  subject  of  regret. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  sorry  for  my  not  having  explored  in 
a  more  particular  manner  the  archipelago  of  Lazarus,  if  indeed  that 
name  ought  to  be  retained,  against  which  I  should  certainly  give  a  most  de- 
cided negative.  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  I  discovered  the 
entrance  of  it  only  at  the  end  of  August  j  that  the  days  were  becoming  very 
short,  and  that  we  were  enveloped  in  continual  fdgs,  and  met  with  currents 
off  Cape  Hector,  which  ran  more  than  six  knots  an  hour.  It  was,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  sail  through  all  these  islands,  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  months  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  the  season  is  at  an  end. 
To  complete  such  a  survey  would  require  an  expedition  that  should  have  in 
view  no  other  object,  and  that  should  last  two  or  three  years,  at  least  nothing^ 
being  so  tedious  as  to  explore  minutely  a  coast  thick  sown  with  islands, 
deeply  indented  with  gulphs,  and  which  you  dare  not  approach  but  with 
the  greatest  caution,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  and  the  danger 
of  currents  that  are  alike  violent  and  uncertain.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  voyage  of  admiral  de  Fuentes,  in  the  form  at 
least  in  which  it  has  been  given  to  the  public,  is  a  gross  exaggeration  if  not 
a  fiction.  So  prodigious  a  space  could  not  be  traversed  in  the  short  period 
he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  it ;  and  I  am  thence  tempted  to  believe,  that 
both  admiral  Fuentes  and  his  captain  Bernarda  are  chimerical  beings,  and 
the  voyage  ascribed  to  them  a  mere  fabrication.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  from  Cross  Sound,  as  far  as  Cape  Fleurieu,  the  great  Spanish 
navigator  Maurelle,  captain  Cook,  and  myself,  have  only  coasted  along 
islands,  forty  or  forty-five  leagues  distant  from  the  continent ;  and  my  opi- 
nion is  founded  on  the  direction  of  the  shores  of  the  continent,  which  I  got 
sight  of  again  at  the  cape  above-mentioned.  These  islands  are  in  general 
of  great  extent ;  and  as  they  are  shut  in  as  it  v/ere  v/itli  one  another,  the 
manner  of  their  arrangement  gives  them  the  appearance  of  an  uninterrupted 
coast.  I  had  already  several  times  suspected  that  the  land  I  saw  was  not 
all  on  the  same  plane  ;  and  when,  after  having  doubled  Cape  Hector,  I  had 
rup  twenty  leagues  to  the  northward^  this  suspicion  v/as  changed  into  cer- 
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tainty.  These  details  are  given  upon  a  supposition  that  you  have  before 
you  the  charts  and  plans  which  I  have  transmitted  to  you,  and  that  you 
follow  my  track  while  perusing  my  narrative. 

You  must  be  sensible,  after  all,  that,  in  general,  minuteness  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  us  since,  merely  to  run  over  all  the  points  indicated  in  my 
instructions,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  it  wouM  be  necessary  that  not  a 
single  day  should  be  lost.  But  our  voyage  will  at  least  afford  a  proof,  that 
the  health  of  a  crew  may  be  preserved  unimpaired  during  the  longest  con- 
tinuance at  sea :  for  we  arrived  at  Macao  without  having  a  single  man  ill 
of  the  scurvy ;  and  yet,  out  of  eighteen  months,  that  the  voyage  has  already 
lasted,  fifteen  have  been  employed  in  a  very  laborious  navigation,  and  we 
have  passed  successively  into  climates  of  the  most  opposite  nature  

I  write  to  you  in  liaste,  without  the  least  order,  and  commit  my  ideas  to 
paper  precisely  as  they  occur.  I  am  at  anchor  five  miles  from  the  town, 
with  which  I  have  as  yet  had  no  intercourse :  for,  as  a  ship  is  to  sail  for 
Europe  to-morrow,  I  am  obliged  to  make  post-haste  with  my  dispatches. 
To  the  letters  I  am  writing  to  the  minister,  I  subjoin  my  narrative,  my 
charts,  and  my  plans ;  and  shall  transmit  duplicates  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity, that,  if  any  misfortune  should  befall  us  on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  the 
beginning  of  our  voyage  at  least  may  not  be  lost  to  navigation.  In  casting 
your  eye  over  the  different  chapters,  you  will  no  doubt  observe  with  plea- 
sure, that,  though  the  savage  tribes  we  have  visited  have  done  injury  to  us, 
we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  never  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  any 
to  them.  You  are  v/ell  aware,  that  I  am  enjoined  not  to  employ  violence 
against  them,  but  in  the  last  extremity ;  and  you  know  also,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  forbearance  exists  in  my  heart. 

P.  S.  We  have  purchased  on  the  coast  of  North  America  nearly  a 
thousand  otter  skins ;  but  they  were  chiefly  in  fragm.ents  and  almost  rot- 
ten. I  considered  it  as  mxy  duty  to  observe  in  this  trafSc  a  strict  adherence 
to  justice,  of  which  the  navigators  who  have  hitherto  landed  on  that  coast 
have  set  me  no  example.  The  purchases  were  made  solely  by  M'  Dufresne, 
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whom  I  appointed  to^  conduct  the  business,  and  who  acquitted  himself 
of  his  delicate  charge  with  equal  zeal  and  ability.  He  numbered  and  re- 
gistered every  skin  in  succession  j  and  is  about  to  sell  them  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crews.  I  shall  transmit  an  account  to  the  minister,  as  a 
supercargo  would  to  his  employer ;  and  shall  annex  the  receipts  of  the 
individuals  to  wliom  any  money  may  be  paid.  I  have  given  orders  not  to 
reserve  a  single  skin  either  for  the  commissioned  officers,  the  men  of  sci- 
ence, the  artists,  or  myself.  The  profit  of  the  voyage  should  exclusively 
belong  to  the  sailors  *  ;  while  the  glory,  if  glory  there  be,  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  officers  who  have  conducted  the  expedition,  and  those  who  have 
assisted  them  in  their  labours.  I  confess,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  would  not 
have  undertaken  this  voyage  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  previously  paid 
down  to  me ;  though  I  engaged  in  it  without  hesitation  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  from  gratitude  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  my  zeal,  no  doubt, 
rather  than  in  my  talents. 

Manilla^  April  8,- 1787. 

I  SHALL  give  you,  my  dear  friend,  no  account  of  my  voyage  ;  as  you 
have  before  you  my  letters  to  the  minister,  and  I  flatter  myself  have  read 
my  narrative  with  no  little  interest.  You  must  doubtless  have  rem.arked, 
that  we  are  certainly  the  first  navigators  who  have  in  a  single  year  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Mount  Elias,  after  having  visited  Easter  Island,  and  the 
Sandwich  group,  and  endeavoured  to  elucidate  different  points  of  geo- 
graphy. Our  charts,  plans,  journals, .  tables  of  courses,  &c.  will  all 
prove  to  you,  that  we  have  neglected  nothing  which  could  ensure  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  different  labours. 

The  business  of  this  year  v/ill  be  still  more  difficulty  for  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  procure  in  China,  concerning  those  parts  of 

*  The  skins  ^yere  sold  for  10,000  piastres,  and  the  amount  divided  amonp;  the  crews.  (French 
Editor.) 
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the  coast  of  that  empire  which  we  are  about  to  explore,  consists  in  the 
certainty,  that  the  currents  there  run  through  the  straits  with  extreme  vio- 
lence, that  the  shoals  arc  abundant,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  the  fogs  is 
almost  continual. 

Persuaded,  however,  that  every  thing  may  be  accomplished  by  patience 
end  perseverance,  these  obstacles  serve  only  to  inflame  my  zeal,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  favour  of  fortune. 

■  "  Avatscha,  September  7> 

I  WRITE  this  letter,  my  dear  friend,  without  any  previous  arrange- 
ment of  my  ideas ;  but  I  trust,  notwithstanding,  that  I  shall  forget  no 
part  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

The  minister  must  already  have  received  by  the  hands  of  M''  Dufresne 
the  particulars  of  our  voyage  from  the  period  of  our  departure  from  France 
to  our  arrival  at  Macao  ;  and  I  have  just  delivered  to  M'  Lesseps  the  se- 
quel of  my  narrative  from  Macao  to  Kamtschatka. 

The  part  of  our  voyage  between  Manilla  and  Kamtschatka  v/ill  afford 
you,  I  hope,  complete  satisfaction.  It  was  the  most  new,  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  certainly,  from  the  everlasting  fogs  which  envelope  the  land 
•  in  the  latitudes  we  traversed,  the  most  difficult.  These  fogs  are  such, 
that  it  has  taken  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  to  explore  a  part  of  the  coast, 
which  captain  King,  in  the  third  volume  of  Cook's  last  Voyage,  supposes 
might  be  examined  in  the  course  of  two  months  and  yet,  during  this 
period,  I  rested  only  ten  days,  three  in  Bay  de  Ternai,  two  in  Baie  de 
Langle,  and  five  in  Baie  de  Castries.  Thus  I  have  wasted  no  time,  and  I 
even  neglected  making  the  circuit  of  the  island  of  Chicha,  by  sailing 
through  the  strait  of  Sangaar.  I  could  have  wished  to  have  been  able  to 
anchor  at  the  northern  point  of  Japan,  and  would  perhaps  have  ventured 
to  send  a  boat  ashore ;  though  such  a  proceeding  would  have  required  the 
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most  serious  deliberation,  as  the  boat  would  probably  have  been  stopped. 
When  a  merchant  ship  is  concerned,  an  event  of  this  kind  might  be  con- 
sidered as  of  little  importance  j  but  the  seizure  of  a  boat  belonging  to  a 
^  ship  of  war  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  national  insult, 
and  the  taking  and  burning  a  few  shampans  would  be  but  a  very  sorry 
compensation  as  to  a  people  who  would  not  exchange  a  single  European, 
of  whom  they  were  desirous  of  making  an  example,  for  a  hundred  Ja- 
panese. I  was,  however,  too  far  from  the  coast  to  execute  such  an  in- 
tention;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge,  at  present,  what  I  should 
have  done,  had  the  contrary  been  the  case. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  to  you  the  fatigue  attend- 
ing  this  part  of  my  voyage,  during  which  I  did  not  once  undress  myself, 
nor  did  a  single  night  pass  without  my  being  obliged  to  spend  several  hours 
upon  deck.  Imagine  to  yourself  six  days  of  fog,  with  only  two  or  three 
hours  of  clear  weather,  in  seas  extremely  confined,  absolutely  unknown, 
and  where  fancy,  in  consequence  of  the  information  we  had  received, 
pictured  to  us  dangers  and  currents  which  did  not  always  exist.  From  the 
place  where  we  made  the  land,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Tartary,  to  the 
strait  which  we  discovered  between  the  islands  of  Tchoka  and  Chicha,  we 
did  not  fail  to  take  the  bearing  of  every  point ;  and  you  may  rest  assured,  that 
neither  creek,  port,  nor  river,  escaped  our  attention  \  and  that  many  charts 
even  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  are  less  exact  than  those  which  we  shall  bring 
with  us  on  our  return*;  for  the  chart  annexed  to  this  dispatch  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  sketch,  drawn  indeed  with  great  care,  but  liable  perhaps  in 
longitude  to  an  error  of  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  the  position  of  some  of 
the  points. 

At  length  then  we  have  decided  the  celebrated  question  of  the  lands  of Jesso, 
Oku-Jesso,  the  strait  of  Tessoy,  &c.  which  has  so  much  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  geographers  :  and  at  the  same  time  have  omitted  nothing  calcu- 

*  These  charts  unfortunately  nevel"  came  to  hand,  having  shared  the  fate  of  our  navigators ;  but 
what  la  Perouse  says  of  the  one  we  possess,  in  part  diminishes  the  loss  which  geography  has  thus 
sustained.   (French  Editor.) 
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lated  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  people  by  whom  these  places  are  inha- 
bited. 

The  Russians  had  found  it  more  convenient  to  efface  these  two  large 
islands  from  their  charts,  though  they  have  ten  times  more  surface  than  the 
whole  of  their  Kuriles,  which  are  nothing  but  barren  rocks,  with  scarcely 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  I  was  prevented  by  the  fogs  from  taking  the 
bearings  of  the  Kuriles  lying  to  the  north  of  Marikan,  as  far  as  the  point 
of  Lopatka ;  but  I  purpose  to  make  that  survey  on  leaving  the  bay  of 
Avatscha,  though  it  appears  to  me  of  little  importance,  the  English  having 
determined  the  position  of  the  point  of  Paramousir,  and  ourselves  that  of 
the  north  point  of  Marikan,  so  that  the  islands  between  cannot  be  laid  down 
so  inaccurately  upon  the  chart  as  that  the  error  should  be  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

You  will  observe,  that  our  discoveries  in  this  part  connect  wonderfully 
with  those  of  the  Dutch,  whose  navigation  was  perhaps  the  most  exact 
of  any  that  had  been  undertaken  at  the  time  of  the  Kastricum's  voyage. 
Among  the  charts  which  I  send  to  the  minister,  the  is  one  you  gave 
me  before  my  departure  of  the  discoveries  of  captain  Vries,  who  did  not 
suspect,  that  there  was  a  sea  behind  the  land  along  which  he  was  coast- 
ing ;  and  still  less,  that  there  was  a  strait  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Ac- 
queis,  before  which  he  was  at  anchor.  This  narrative  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  the  people  of  Chicha  and  those  of  Tchoka  are  one  and  the 
same ;  since,  after  leaving  Acqueis  and  arriving  at  Anniva,  he  had  no  idea 
but  that  he  was  still  on  the  same  island. 

Another  advantage  resulting  to  us  from  the  expedition  of  the  Dutch  is, 
that  it  gives  us  the  width  of  the  island  of  T'choka,  as  far  as  Cape  Patience 
and  even  beyond  it  for  the  longitudes  of  the  Dutch,  taken  from  the  meri- 
dian of  Cape  Nabo,  are  nearly  exact. 

Upon  your  chart,  which  I  send  to  the  minister,  I  have  laid  dov/n  the 
straits  we  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  the  Dutch  j  and  I 
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have  traced  our  route  in  sight  of  Slaaten  Island,  the  Strait  of  Vries,  and  the 
Company's  Land. 

In  reading  my  narrative  with  the  chart  before  you,  you  will  no  doubt 
observe,  that  I  might  have  followed  the  coast  of  Corea  as  far  as  the  4 2d 
degree,  which  v/ould  have  been  much  easier,  and  perhaps  more  brilliant 
than  what  I  have  done  ;  but  I  thought  it  of  much  greater  importance  accu- 
rately to  determine  the  position  of  a  point  of  Japan,  which  might  give  the 
width  of  the  Tartarian  sea,  and  even  that  of  ' the  island  from  Cape  Nabo..^ 
I  am  certain  you  will  approve  of  my  proceeding ;  though  you  will  have  to 
regret  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to  explore,  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  the  coast  of  Japan,  which  I  also  regret  myself :  but  do  not  for- 
get, my  dear  friend,  when  you  examine  the  operations  of  my  voyage,  the 
everlasting  fogs,  which  will  not  permit  to  be  done  in  a  month,  what, 
under  a  clear  tropical  sky,  might  be  accomplished  in  three  days.  You 
must  not  forget,  also,  that,  but  for  the  fortunate  storm  which  gave  us  for 
forty-eight  hours  a  northerly  wind,  in  the  Tartarian  channel,  we  should  not 
have  arrived  this  year  at  Kamtschatka. 

I. must  observe,  once  more,  that,  though  we  have  not  done  every  thing, 
I  am  convinced  that  very  little  more  could  have  been  effected  j  and  that  our 
voyage  may  now  be  ranked  next  to  that  of  the  English,  which  was  not  so 
evident  to  me  at  my  return  from  the  coast  of  America,  because  v/e  had 
been  forced  to  run  it  along  in  too  much  haste  j  whereas  several  expeditions 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  take  a  minute  survey  even  from  Cross  Sound  to 
Port  San  Francisco.  Imagine  to  yourself,  at  every  league,  inlets  extending 
farther  into  the  country  than  the  eye  can  reach ;  currents  similar  to  those 
of  the  Four  and  of  the  Raz  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  together  v/ith  almost 
continual  fogs,  and  you  will  then  conclude,  that  a  whole  season  v/ould 
scarcely  be  adequate  to  examine,  in  every  point,  tv/enty  leagues  of  such  a 
coast ;  nor  would  I  undertake  to  give  an  accurate  and  minute  account,  after 
six  months  of  incessant  toil,  of  the  country  comprehended  between  Cross 
Sound  and  Port  Bucarelli,  much  less  as  far  as  Cape  Hector,  which  v^^oiild 
require  several  years._    I  have  accordingly  been  obliged  to  content  myself 
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with  laying  down  the  most  remarkable  capes  ;  observing  and  tracing  out  the 
true  direction  of  the  coast  from  one  point  to  another,  and  determining  the 
geographical  position  of  the  islands  which  extend  to  the  distance  of  a  great 
many  leagues  from  the  continent.    The  immense  plan  of  our  voyage  did  not 
permit  me  to  give  to  my  labours  a  wider  scope  :  and  captain  Cook,  upon 
this  coast,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  so  much.   Not  that  I  wish  to  detract, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the  merit  of  that  celebrated  navigator  j  but, 
thwarted  by  the  wind,  and  confined  like  myself  to  a  space  of  time  which  op- 
posed his  extending  his  discoveries,  he  navigated  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  coast  than  that  at  which  circumstances  allowed  me  to  keep  i  and  whert; 
he  approached  towards  Cook's  River  and  Prince  William's  Sound,  it  was. 
with  the  hope,  ill-founded  I  conceive,  but  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  of 
finding  an  outlet  to  the  north,  and  attaining  his  favourite  object,  a  passage 
either  into  Baffin's  Bay  or  Davis's  Strait.    His  survey  of  Prince  William's 
Sound  still  leaves  much  to  be  done ;  but  I  will  here  repeat,  that  a  work  of 
this  kind  requires  a  greater  portion  of  time  than  either  he  or  I  could  devote, 
to  our  researches. 

At  Manilla  I  procured  the  journal  of  a  voyage,  by  the  famous  Spanish; 
pilot  Don  Francisco-Antonio  Maurelle,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica :  and  by  adding  to  it  the  account  of  the  first  voyage  undertaken  to.; 
those  parts  by  the  Spaniards,  v/hich  the  honourable.  M^'  Barrington  has 
published  in  his  Miscellanies,  and  of  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the 
notes  you  were  so  good  as  to  collect  for  my  information,,  we  shall  have  all 
the  secrets  of  Maurelle.  I  left  that  navigator  at  Manilla,  commanding  one- 
of  the  ships  of  the  new  company,  destined  to  make  a  coasting  voyage  from- 
Cavite  to  Canton.  I  send  you  a  very  minute  plan  of  Port  Bucarelli,  and, 
the  neighbouring  islands^,  which  I  also  obtained  at  Manilla.  The  Spaniards,, 
in  their  second  expedition,  penetrated  as  far  as  Prince  WiUiam's  Sound,, 
and  supposing  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  were  fearful  of 
being  every  moment  attacked  by  the  Russians.  I  have  not  sent  you  their- 
general  chart,  because  in  reality  it  would  d,o  more  injury  than  service  to. 
the  cause  of  geography.  Was  it  their  intention  to  deceive  us,  or  were 
they  not  rather  deceived  themselves  I    Be  this  as  it  may,  they  saw  the- 
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land  only  near  Port  Bucarelli,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Prince  William's 
Sound. 

With  the  charts  of  the  second  part  of  my  voyage,  I  transmit  to  you 
some  particular  plans  drawn  by  M'  Blondela,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Astrolabe,  who  applies  himself  with  a  degree  of  assiduity,  and  executes 
with  an  intelligence,  order  and  neatness,  that  are  deserving  the  highest  en- 
comiums. 

You  will  find,  among  the  plans,  nine  designs  from  the  hand  of  M'  Du- 
che,  which  are  strikingly  accurate.  Blondela  adds  to  them  a  view  of 
the  harbour  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  taken  from  a  different 
point  of  sight  from  that  inserted  in  Cook's  third  Voyage :  and  also  a  series  of 
drawings  of  the  different  vessels' used  at  sea  by  the  various  people  we  have 
visited.  This  collection  cannot  but  be  interesting,  and  certainly  merits  the 
honour  of  being  engraved.. 

I  shall  leave  Avatscha  the  first  of  October.  We  were  received  there' 
with  every  mark  of  kindness ;  but  the  Okhotsk  ship  was  in  all  probability 
lost  on  her  passage  *  ;  and  the  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  with  the  best 
possible  inclination,  was  unable  to  provide  us  with  a  single  cask  of  flour o. 
This  disappointment  will  oblige  me  to  touch  at  Guam,  to  endeavour  to 
procure  a  supply  of  this  necessary  article. 

I  shall  now  give  you  the  plan  of  the  remaining  part  of  my  voyage,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  be  altered,  as  circumstances  and  unforeseen  events  may 
dictate. 

You  know  that  I  have  already  inverted  a  part  of  the  first  plan  that  was 
laid  dov/n  for  m.e,  my  instructions  authorising  me  to  do  so.    I  thought  it 
would  be  m.ore  expeditious  to  begin  by  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to* 
finish  by  the  southern,  as  I  was  to  terminate  my  course  by  touching  at  ths^^ 

*  SeaLesseg's- JoumaE  ( French.  Editor.)- 
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Isle  of  France,  which  is  situate  to  the  south  of  the  line.  I  confess  also, 
that  I  was  not  without  fear  of  being  anticipated  by  the  English,  who,  be- 
fore my  departure,  had  announced  a  design  of  making  a  new  voyage  of 
discovery  j  £.nd  this  fear  chiefly  related  to  the  coast  of  Tartary,  &c.  which 
was  the  only  part  really  new  that  1  had  to  explore,  and  where  I  would  not 
for  the  world  they  should  have  arrived  before  me. 

On  leaving  Avatscha,  I  shall  steer  my  course  so  as  to  visit  the  Kurile 
islands,  and  determine  their  position,  as  far  as  the  channel  of  the  Boussole. 
I  shall  next  run  down  the  parallel  of  37°,  in  search  of  land  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  that  latitude  by  the  Spaniards  in  I610  :  and  shall  after- 
wards bear  away  to  the  islands  north  of  the  Ladrones,  and  even  to  the 
archipelago  of  the  Ladrones  themselves,  as  far  as  Guam,  where  I  shall 
touch,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions.  My  stay  at  Guam  will 
be  five  days  only,  and  I  shall  thence  direct  my  course  to  the  Carolines, 
if  I  have  the  smallest  hope  of  getting  from  those  islands  to  Cape  Choiseiil, 
on  the  land  of  the  Arsacides  of  Surville,  and  of  passing  through  Bougain- 
ville's channel ;  and  I  shall  then  steer  to  the  southward,  where  I  may  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  westerly  winds,  &c.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  information  I  may  receive  at  Guam,  and 
the  observations  I  may  make  during  the  passage,  lead  me  to  believe  that, 
by  exploring  the  Carolines,  I  should  get  too  far  to  the  leeward  to  be  able  to 
arrive  at  New  Zealand  by  the  1st  of  February,  1788,  I  shall,  in  that  case, 
abandon  the  Carolines,  which  are  of  little  importance,  and  shall  proceed 
to  New -Zealand  directly  from  Guam,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
eastward.  I  shall  examine  every  thing  that  falls  in  my  way ;  and  in  this 
track,  which  will  be  absolutely  new,  it  is  probable  I  shall  meet  with 
islands  that  have  never  been-  discovered,  and  that  may  prove,  perhaps, 
more  v/orthy  of  notice  than  the  Carolines.  Either  plan  will  permit  me  to 
arrive  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  about  the  first  of  February;  and  proceed- 
ing thence  I  shall  employ  six  months  in  visiting  the  Friendly  Islands,  to 
procure  refreshments,  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  the  island 
of  Santa-Cruz  of  Mendana,  the  southern  coast  of  the  land  of  the  Arsacides, 
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with  that  of  Louisiada,  as  far  as  New  Guinea ;  and  in  this  part  I  shall  seek 
another  channel  than  Endeavour  Strait.  The  month  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  a  pari;  of  October,  I  shall  employ  in  visiting  the -gulph  of  Carpen- 
taria, and  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland ;  but  combining  my  operations 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  easy  for  me  to  get  to  the  northward,  in 
order  to  reach  the  tropic,  and  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  end  of 
November. 

The  Isle  of  France  I  shall  leave  about  the  £5th  of  December,  1788,  and 
shall  then  direct  my  course  towards  Cape  Circumcision,  from  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  Europe,  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ^  and  in  June,  1789,  I  hope  to  arrive  at  Brest, 
forty-six  or  forty-seven  months  after  my  departure  from  that  port. 

Such  is  my  new  plan,  in  which,  as  you  will  perceive,  I  cannot  include 
the  southern  coast  of  New  Holland  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  which  it 
would  not  be  in  my  power  to  make  the  Isle  of  France  on  account  of  the 
westerly  winds,  otherwise  than  by  sailing  completely  round  the  first  men- 
jsland.  A  course,  which  would  be  much  longer  than  the  other,  and 
tioned  which  appears  to  me,  from  the  state  of  our  rigging  and  even  of  our 
ships,  not  to  be  practicable. 

1  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Society  Islands,  because  they  are  already 
so  well  known  as  no  longer  to  excite  curiosity  :  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
meritorious  in  the  commander  of  an  expedition,  and  certainly  beneficial  to 
the  crew,  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  without  touching  at  Otaheite. 
You  are  aware,  beside,  that  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  with  those  of 
Mendana  and  others,  that  have  be  en  sufficiently  explored,  did  not  enter 
mto  the  plan  of  my  instructions,  except  for  the  purpose  of  affording  me 
resources  in  case  of  need,  when  I  was  left  at  liberty  to  touch  at  some  of 
these  islands :  however,  I  either  can,  or  will  do  without  them^  but  I  shall 
not  forget,  that  you  recommended  it  to  me,  as  of  importance  to  the  im- 
provement of  geography,  to  determine  the  t^ue  position  of  some  of  the 
points  examined  by  Carteret,  in  order  to  havfe  certain  data  by  which  to 
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correct  the  errors  of  reckoning  in  the  route  of  that  navigator,  who  had  no 
time-keepers,  and  who  appears,  beside,  to  have  rnade  very  few  astronomi- 
cal observations.  -? 

The  same  Antonio  Maurelle,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  and  who 
is  considered  as  the  Cook  of  the  Spaniards,  though,  in  my  opinion,  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  the  English  navigator,  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1781,  a  third  voyage  from  Manilla  to  North  America,  in  which  he 
was  desirous  of  getting  into  the  high  southern  latitudes,  that  he  might  af- 
terwards run  to  the  eastward  with  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  Zealand  j  but  he  was  unable  to  execute  this  plan 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  was  obliged  to  proceed  northward  towards  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  whence  he  pursued  the  usual  track  of  the  galleons,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  San-Blas.  I  send  you  the  journal  of  this  third  voyage, 
in  which  Maurelle  conceives  himself  to  have  made  a  variety  of  discoveries, 
because  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  those  of  modern  navigators.  I 
had  at  first  intended  to  have  kept  this  journal,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther he  had  in  reality  met  with  any  new  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  where,  according  to  the  natives,  a  great  many  others 
exist  hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans.  But  after  examining  it,  I  per- 
ceived, that  it  would  only  lead  me  into  error ;  for  it  is  little  better  than  a 
shapeless  chaos,  a  narrative  without  the  least  order  or  arrangement,  in 
which  the  longitudes  are  calculated  by  a  reckoning  very  uncertain,  and 
the  latitudes  most  wretchedly  observed. 

I  have  procured  an  excellent  chart  of  Manilla,  and  several  other  inter- 
esting plans,  which  you  will  readily  believe  was  not  to  be  elFected  with- 
out great  difficulty,  as  well  as  considerable  sacrifices  of  money ;  for  the 
Spaniards,  as  you  know,  are  far  from  being  communicative ;  though,  in 
fact,  they  have  more  to  learn  than  they  are  able  to  teach.  Other  maritime 
nations  have  been  eager  to  publish  to  all  Europe  what  these  people  would 
wish  so  carefully  to  conceal  from  our  knowledge.  While  at  Manilla  I 
was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  before  entertained  of  their  pusillanimous 
and  absurd  circumspection.    The  governor  of  that  island  has  a  chart  com- 
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prchending  the  whole  space  between  Manilla  and  Kamtschatka,  which  I 
discovered  at  a  glance  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  French  chart  of  Bellin, 
drawn  upon  a  larger  scale ;  and  you  know  the  character  of  our  hydrogra- 
pher,  and  the  errors  of  this  chart,  which  is  more  inaccurate  perhaps  than 
any  other  of  the  same  author.  The  governor  indulged  me  only  with  a 
momentary  sight  of  it,  and  that  even  at  a  distance,  being  no  doubt  afraid 
that  my  memory  might  be  good  enough  to  enable  me  to  make  a  copy  of 
it  from  recollection.  His  fears,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me  so  childishj 
that,  forgetting  for  a  moment  his  importance,  I  could  not  refrain  from  tell- 
ing him,  that  I  should  soon  be  in  the  way  of  knowing  more  than  he  and 
all  his  charts  were  able  to  teach  me. 

If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  adding  together  the  duration  of 
my  stay  in  each  port,,  from  the  1st  of  August,  1785,  the  period  of  my  de- 
parture from  Brest,  to  the  7th  of  September,  1787,  the  day  of  my  arrival  at 
Kamtschatka,  you  will  find,  that  in  that  interval  only  five  months  and  thir- 
teen days  have  been  spent  in  the  different  places  at  which  I  touched,  and 
that  the  remainder,  about  twenty-one  months,  were  passed  at  sea ;  and 
you  will  learn  also  with  pleasure,  that,  notwithstanding  the ,  fatigues  and 
privations  inseparably  connected  with  so  long  a  navigation,  not  an  indivi- 
dual has  died  on  board  my  ship,  nor  have  we  a  man  sick.  The  Astrolabe 
has  lost  an  officer,  but  the  disease  of  which  he  died  was  the  fruit  of  his  own 
imprudence,  and  originated  in  a  cause  which  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  voyage.  This  circumstance  excepted, 
the  crew  of  that  ship  has  enjoyed  as  perfect  health  as  my  own.  You  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  attention  of  captain  Cook  to  his  crews  was  neither 
greater  nor  more  constant  than  that  which  M"^  de  Langle  and  myself  never 
fail  to  pay  to  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  men  who  share  in  our  la- 
bours; and  if  the  same  good  fortune  which  has  hitherto  attended  us, 
should  continue  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  we  shall  prove,  as  captain  Cook 
has  done,  that,  with  care  and  a  prudent  regimen,  seamen  may  be  preserved 
from  the  scurvy  and  other  diseases  that  before  were  deemed  inseparable  from 
a  long  continuance  at  sea.  But  no  conclusions  drawn  from  such  experience 
can  be  applied  to-ships  of  the  line,  with  crews  of  eight  hundred,  a  thousand^ 
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and  twelve  hundred  men,  often  recruited  by  convalescents  from  the  hospitals^ 
and  who  cannot  be  fed  like  a  hundred  men,  selected  for  a  particular  expe- 
dition, upon  Moissac  flour  of  the  best  quality,  and  Cahors  and  TenerifFe 
wine  at  six  hundred  livres  a  tun,  nor  be  supplied  with  all  the  antiscorbu- 
tics that  pharmacy  and  natural  philosophy  have  been  able  to  combine. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  also,  that  the  smallness  of  the  space  oa 
board  large  ships,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  crew,  does  not  al- 
low each  man  to  have  a  sufficiently  commodious  hammoc  ;  and  that  the 
ofEcers,  however  active,  are  not  numerous  enough  to  attend  to  every  parti- 
cular, and  especially  to  things  that  may  appear  trifling  j  such  as  making  the 
sailors  change  their  linen  regularly,  and  in  their  presence,  in  order  to ■  pre« 
serve  these  intrepid  beings  from  the  indolence  which  is  natural  to  mankind 
as  to  personal  cleanliness,  but  which,  when  the  question  is  to  endure  fa- 
tigue, or  to  brave  danger,  they  can  be  made  easily  to  overcome.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  various  and  continued  attentions,  I  have  been  careful  to 
touch,  without  considering  the  expence,  at  places  where  I  was  sure  of 
obtaining  the  best  provisions  for  my  crew  ;  such  as  Conception,  in  Chili  j 
Monterey,  in  California  j  Macao,  Manilla,  &c.  being  of  opinion,  that  one 
of  the  experiments  intended  , to  be  made  in  this  expedition  was  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  men  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of,  can  support  the 
fatigues  of  the  longest  navigations,  in  all  climates,  in  every  latitude,  in- 
the  midst  of  fogs,  and  under  a  scorching,  sun :  a  question  which  I  can  hi- 
therto answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  my  voyage  is  still  far  from  being 
concluded.  May  the  constancy  of  our  care  and  our  unwearied  zeal  con- 
tinue to  be  rewarded  by  the  same  success ! 


Avatscha,  Sept.  25,  178f. 

I  HEREWITH  transmit  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  a  dissertation  by  M^ 
Rollin,  surgeon  of  the  Boussole.  When  you  read  it,  you  will  doubtless  be 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  collection  of  memoirs  and  othes 
works  which  our  scientific  men  are  preparing,  each  in  his  own  department. 
M--  Rollin  is  a  man  of  the  fost  merit,  who,  for  twenty-six  months,  has  noS 
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I'ost  a  single  individual  of  the  crew,  has  not  at  present  a  single  person  in 
the  sick  list,  and  who  is  constantly  employed  in  inspecting,  preserving,  and 
improving  our  provisions ;  and,  in  short,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
preventive  medicine,  which  I  very  much  prefer  to  the  curative, 

I  subjoin,  also,  a  table  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  different 
points  af  our  chart  of  the  archipelago  of  Corea,  Eastern  Tartary,  &c.  in 
which  you  will  find  the  longitudes  corrected  fpr  each  meridian,  according 
to  the  mean  of  longitudes  obtained  by  distances  when  the  moon  was  to  the 
east,  and  from  others  when  the  moon  was  to  the  west  of  the  sun.  Thig 
difference  of  situation  has  always  produced,  both  as  to  the  Boussole  and 
the  Astrolabe,  a  difference  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  minutes  in  the 
results,  which  can  be  ascribed  only  to  an  error  in  the  tables,  and  which 
M-"  Dagelet  is  of  opinion  requires  correction.  You  must,  therefore,  con- 
sider in  general  what  we  now  send  you,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  our 
voyage,  as  a  work  that  is  not  entirely  finished,  and  that  will  admit  perhaps 
of  some  slight  improvement. 

We  have  found  here  the  tomb  of  de  Lisle  de  la  Croyere,  on  which  I 
have  placed  an  inscription  on  copper.  It  is  perhaps  not  known  in  France, 
that  this  learned  man  married  in  Russia,  and  has  left  a  family  there,  who 
enjoy  the  consideration  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestor.  His 
grandson  is  a  counsellor  of  the  Siberian  mines :  an  appointment  from  which 
Jie  derives  considerable  emoluments. 

'  -       _  Avatscha,  September  28,  I /'&'/. 

I  WRITE  to  you  again,  my  dear  friend,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
packets,  which  came  to  us  by  the  way  of  Okhotsk,  at  the  moment  we 
were  about  to  sail.  I  am  treated  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  distinc- 
tion of  which  I  can  never  render  myself,  either  by  my  zeal  or  my  services, 
sufficiently  worthy  *  

•  His  commission  of  commodore  (Chef  d'Escadre)  was  inclosed  in  one  of  these  packets^  which 
.the  Russian  government  undertook  to  transmit  to  KamtschaiJka.    (French  Editor.) 
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The  orders  I  have  just  received  will  make  no  alteration  in  the  plan  I  had 
laid  down  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  my  voyage,  except  that  I  shall 
touch  at  Botany  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland.  Had  I  begun 
by  the  northern  hemisphere,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this, 
desirable  object  j  but  the  greatest  advantage  I  derive  from  the  course  I 
have  adopted,  is,  that  I  am  now  certain  of  not  being  anticipated  on  the  coast 
of  Tartary,  &c.  by  any  English  vessel,  I  know  that  all  those  dispatched 
from  India  have  passed  to  the  east  of  Japan.  The  largest  was  lost  oa 
Copper  Island,  and  two  only  of  the  crew  were  saved^,  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, and  who  are  sent  by  land  to  Petersburg, 

The  ship,  which  is  building  at  Okhotsk,  and  which  is  destined  by  the 
Russian  government  to  make  discoveries  in  these  seas,  is  hardly  on  the 
stocks ;  and  it  is  possible  may  not  be  ready  for  sea  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years.  .  .  .  , 

Adieu  I  I  shall  depart  to-morrow  in  good  health,  as  are  all  my  ship'§ 
company.  We  would  undertake  six  voyages  round  the  world,  if  it  could 
afford  to  our  country  either  profit  or  pleasure,, 

F  R  O  M         D  A  G  E  L  E  T.- 

Botany  Bajr,  February  5,  1788*, 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  delivered  to  M'  de  la  Perouse,  to  be  inclosed  in  the  packets  adr 
dressed'  to  the  minister,  a  table  containing  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  ob- 
served on  board  from  our  leaving  Kamtschatka  to  the  day  when  we  an- 
chored in  Botany  Bay,  The  Commodore  has  desired  me  to  give  you  some 
information  concerning  this  part  of  our  labours  (a  thing  very  little  neces- 
sary), and  I  comply  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  rather  an  opportunity 
of  recommending  myself  to  your  friendly  recollectionj  than  of  writing  an 
useful  astronomical  dissertation,  . 
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I  have  divided  this  table  into  four  columns,  of  which  the  first  contains  the 
daily  longitude  of  the  time-keeper,  N°  19,  calculated  according  to  it's  rate 
of  going,  determined  in  the  bay  of  Avatscha..  The  second  includes  the 
corrections  that  should  be  made  in  the  longitudes  given  by  N°  19,  in  order 
to  obtain  exact  longitudes,  such  as  we  have  determined  them  at  different 
periods  by  a  variety  of  lunar  observations.  I  have  endeavoured  to  render 
them  as  accurate  as  possible,  from  a  few  days  preceding  the  time  when  we 
made  the  Navigators  Islands  to  our  arrival  at  Botany  Bay  ;  and  I  con- 
ceive, that  in  every  thing  which  regards  the  truly  geographical  points  of 
the  lands  we  have  seen  there  is  little  or  no  uacertainty.  The  third  column' 
contains  the  true  longitudes,  and  the  fourtli  the  latitudes  observed  witli. 
similar  care,  * 
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FROM    M'^    D  E    LA    P  E  R  O  USE, 


Botany  Bay,  February  y,  1^88; 

IT  would  seem,  my  dear  friend,  as  if  I  should  never  have  any  thing  but: 
misfortunes  to  announce  to  you,  every  effort  of  my  prudence  being  constantly 
frustrated  by  events  impossible  to  be  foreseen,  but  of  v/hich  a  kind  of 
secret  pr.e-sentiment  has  always  existed  in  my  mind.  Nor  am  I,  I  confess,  as 
to  the  unfortunate  day  alluded  to,  the  11  th  of  December  last,  entirely  free 
from  self-reproach,  for  having  yielded,  though  in  a  manner  in  spite  of  my- 
self, to  the  importunities,  I  may  almost  say  uncommon  obstinacy,  of  M""  de 
Langle,  who  insisted,  that  fresh  water,  that  is,  water  newly  casked,  was  the 
best  remedy  against  the  scurvy,  and  that  his  whole  crew  would  be  attacked 
by  that  disease  before  we  could  reach  New  Holland,  if  a  supply  were  not. 
kid  in  of  that  necessary  article..  I  have  arrived  there,  however,  without 
a  single  individual  having  beea sick,  though  my  crew  have  constantly  drank 
water  which  has  been  long  on  board ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  good . 
water,  whether  new  or  old,  is  equally  salubrious*,.   You  will  find  in  my 

*  It  is  generally  understood  that,  in  long  voyages,  the  officers  of  ships  prefer,  for  their  own  drinking^ , 
water  taken  on  board  at  the  port  where  they  fitted  out,  to  all  they  procure  at  the  places  where,  they 
afterwards  touch,  and  that  they  drinM  of  the  fonner.till  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
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narrative  the  particulars  of  the  unfortunate  event  at  the  Navigators  Islands, 
which  has  so  deeply  affected  my  heart,  that  it  v/ould  be  almost  torture  to 
relate  it  again.  It  will  certainly  appear  to  you  inconceivable,  that  a  man  of 
the  greatest  good  sense,  of  the  soundest  judgment,  of  quick  discernment, 
and  possessing  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  should  prefer,  to  a  vast 
and  well-known  bay,  where  the  water  was  excellent,  an  unsafe  place,  where 
his  long  boats  remained  aground  at  low  water.  Two  thousand  Indians,  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  broke  them  to  pieces,  after  having  massacred 
2,11  the  men,  who  had  not  time  to  take  refuge  in  our  barges,  which  remained 
afloat  at  the  edge  of  the  reefs,  while  the  ships  were  quietly  bartering  with 
the  natives  of  the  island,  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  in  the  offing.,  with- 
out entertaining  the  slightest  suspicion  of  so  dreadful  a  disaster. 

About  thirty  Indians  were  killed  on  shore  by  the  people  belonging  to 
our  boats  when  they  found  themselves  attacked ;  and  had  I  not  checked  the 
just  fury  of  our  crews,  I  might  have  suffered  them  to  destroy  five  hundred 
more,  who  were  either  on  board  the  two  ships  or  in  the  canoes,  which  were 
bartering  along-side  in  perfect  security,  and  which  might  easily  have  been 
sunk  ;  but  I  conceived,  that  this  act  of  barbarity  would  neither  repair  our 
misfortune  nor  console  us  for  our  loss,  and  that  evil  should  never  be  in- 
flicted, unless  when  rendered  indispensable  from  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

I  could  find  only  a  bad  bottom  of  coral  rocks  near  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  Massacre  village  is  situated,  and  as  the  swell,  beside,  set  right  in 
shore,  I  am  certain  that  our  cables  would  not  have  held  even  for  two  hours, 
so  that  the  ships  might  have  been  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger,  without  the 
possibility  of  their  approaching  within  gun-shot  of  that  horrid  little  cove : 
nor  did  I  deem  the  burning  of  five  or  six  miserable  huts  a  sufficient  reason 
■for  exposing  them  to  such  imminent  peril.  Yet,  could  I  have  entertained 
the  hope  of  recovering  our  boats,  I  should  not,  I  believe,  have  declined 
the  attempt ;  but  the  savages,  after  nearly  destroying  them,  had  hauled 
the  remaining  fragments  on  the  beach. 

'You  -will  doubtless  be  glad  to  learn,  that  I  have  not  allowed  this  mis- 
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fortune  to  derange  the  plan  of  the  remaining  part  of  my  voyage  except 
that  it  has  prevented  me  from  completely  exploring  the  Archipelago  of 
Navigators,  which  I  believe  to  be  more  considerable,  better  peopled,  and 
more  abundant  in  provisions,  than  the  Society  group,  with  Otaheite  in- 
cluded, and  ten  times  greater  than  all  the  Friendly  islands  taken  together. 
W e  had  sight  of  the  group  of  Vavao,  adjacent  to  the  latter,  and  v/hich  the 
Spanish  pilot  Maurelle  fell  in  with ;  but  the  longitude  he  gives  is  so  er- 
roneous, that  to  place  these  islands  accordingly  in  charts,  would  be  only 
introducing  new  confusion.  Navigators,  however,  will  henceforth  be  pre- 
served from  all  uncertainty  in  this  respect  by  our  determinations,  or  rather 
by  those  of  captain  Cook,  who  has  so  well  described  the  group  of  Hapaee, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced  of  it's  identity  with  Maurelle's 
islands  of  Galvez= 

You  will  find  by  my  narrative,  that  I  had  sight  also  of  Pylstaart  and 
Norfolk  islands,  and  that  I  am  at  length  arrived  at  Botany  Bay,  without  a. 
single  person  on  the  sick  list  in  either  of  the  two  ships ;  some  slight  symp- 
toms of  scurvy  that  appeared,  having  yielded  to  the  fresh  provision  we  pro- 
cured at  the  Navigators  Islands.    I  am  convinced,  that  the  sea  air  is  not 
the  principal  cause  of  this  disease,  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  air  between  decks,  which,  when  not  frequently  renewed  by  ven- 
tilation, becomes  foul,  and  still  more  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  provisions. 
Is  it  credible  indeed,  that  biscuit,  worm-eaten  as  it  sometimes  is  so  as  to 
resemble  a  honeycomb,  meat,  the  whole  substance  of  which  has  been- 
corroded  by  an-  acrid  salt,  and  dry  and  spoilt  vegetables,  can  repair  the 
daily  waste  of  the  human  body  ?    The  want  of  substantial  food  must  ne- 
cessarily be  attended  with  a  decomposition  of  the  bloody,  humours,  and 
other  inconveni^ncies.    I  consider,  therefore,  spirit- of  scurvy-grass,  and 
all  the  remedies  in  the  surgeon's  bottles,  as  mere  temporary  palliatives. 
Fresh  provisions,  and  fresh  provisions  alone,  either  animal  or  vegetable^, 
cure  the  scurvy  so  radically,  that  our  crews,  after  being  fed  for  a  month  on 
the  hogs  we  procured  by  barter  at  Navigators'  Islands,  arrived  at  Botany 
Bay  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  they  enjoyed  even  at  their  departure 
from  Brest ;  and  y^t  they  had  passedr  only  twenty-four  hours  an  shore-  afe 
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Maouna.  In  my  opinion,  malt,  spruce-beer,  wine,  cofFee,  sour-krout^ 
&c.  are  antiscorbutics  only  because  these  different  substances,  whether 
liquid  or  solid,  deteriorate  but  little  by  keeping,  and  form  a  proper  ali- 
ment for  m^an.  They  are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  the  actual  cure  of 
the  scurvy  ;  but  they  certainly  retard  it's  progress,  and  in  this  point  of  view 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  I  consider  as  subtleties  in  medicine 
the  fixed  airs,  &c.  of  the  English  and  French  physicians.  Whole  bottles 
full  of  them  might  be  swallowed  without  doing  a  seaman  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  benefit  he  would  derive  from  good  slices  of  roast-beef,  beef-steaks, 
turtle,  fish,  fruit,  herbs,  &c. 

My  theory  concerning  the  scurvy  may  accordingly  be  reduced  to  the 
following  aphorisms,  which  are  certainly  not  derived  from  Hippocrates: 

Food  of  any  kind  proper  for  man  and  capable  of  repairing  the  daily 
waste  of  the  body : 

Fresh  air  introduced  as  often  as  possible  between  decks  and  in  the  hold ; 

The  dampness  occasioned  by  fogs  continually  counteracted  by  fumiga- 
tion, and  even  by  brasiers  of  burning  coals : 

Cleanliness  and  a  frequent  inspection  of  the  sailors'  clothing : 

Regular  exercise,  and  sufficient  sleep,  without  however  indulging 
sloth. 

I  confess,  that  I  have  no  faith  in  captain  Cook's  observation  respecting 
the  deterioration  of  water  in  casks  ^  but  am  of  opinion,  that  if  of  a 
good  quality  when  put  on  board,  after  having  undergone  two  or  three 
changes,  well  knov/n  to  every  seaman,  and  which  occasion  it  to  stink  for  a 
few  days,  it  will  become  pure  again,  and  as  light  perhaps  as  distilled  water  } 
because  all  the  heterogeneous  matters  are  precipitated  and  form  a  sediment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cask.    At  the  time  I  am  now  writing  to  you,  though 
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we  are  near  to  a  good  watering  place,  I  drink  the  water  we  obtained  at 
Port  des  Fran9ais  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  find  it  excellent.  This 
mistaken  notion,  in  which  I  have  never  concurred,  was  the  cause,  how- 
ever, of  our  dreadful  misfortune  at  the  island  of  Maouna  :  but  how  con- 
tradict a  commander  of  great  experience,  who  assures  you  that  all  his 
crew  will  be  attacked  with  the  scurvy  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  unless  fresh 
water  be  taken  on  board  ? 

As  IVr  Dagelet  has  transmitted  you  an  account  of  his  observations  I 
shall  add  nothing  upon  the  subject,  except  observing,  that,  by  our  two 
means  combined,  lunar  observations  and  time-keepers,  the  problem  has 
completely  been  solved,  and  that  we  have  constantly  navigated  with  less 
error  of  longitude  than  was  common  in  latitude  ten  years  ago,  when 
wooden  octants  were  employed  for  making  observations,  and  with  four 
times  less,  perhaps,  than  when  the  cross-staff  and  old  fashioned  qua- 
drants were  in  use. 

The  death  of  M''  de  Langle  will  occasion  no  change  on  board  the  Astro- 
labe, in  regard  to  astronomical  observations,  since,  nearly  for  a  year,  these 
operations  have  been  intrusted  entirely  to  M-de  Lauriston,  a  young  offi- 
cer of  the  greatest  merit,  and  who,  in  point  of  accuracy,  may  dispute  the 
palm  with  our  ablest  astronomers.  I  know,  beside,  that  his  journal  of  ob- 
servations is  kept  in  the  best  possible  order. 

The  English  have  fixed  their  settlement  at  Port  Jackson,  and  entirely 
abandoned  Botany  Bay.  I  have  formed  a  kind  of  fortification  on  shore  by 
means  of  palisadoes,  that  our  long-boats  may  be  constructed  in  safety* 
which  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month.  This  precaution  was 
necessary  against  the  Indians  of  New  Holland,  who  though  very  weak 
and  fev7  in  number,  like  all  savages  are  extremely  mischievous,  and  would 
burn  our  boats  if  they  possessed  the  means  and  could  find  a  favourable 
opportunity:  for  they  even  threw  darts  at  us  immediately  after  receiv- 
ing our  presents  and  our  caresses.    My  opinion  concerning  barbarous  na> 
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tions  was  long  since  fixed  j  and  my  voyage  has  served  only  to  confirm 
that  opinion. 

J'ai  trop,  a  mes  perils,  appris  a  les  connoitre*.  '  . 

I  am,  however,  a  thousand  times  more  angry  with  the  philosophers, 
who  so  enthusiastically  extol  savage  nations,  than  with  the  savages  them- 
selves. The  unfortunate  Lamanon,  whom  they  massacred,  told  me,  the 
evening  before  his  death,  that  these  men  were  better  than  ourselves. 
Adhering  strictly  to  the  orders  prescribed  in  my  instructions,  I  have  al- 
ways behaved  to  them  with  the  utmost  mildness  }  but  I  confess  to  you,  if 
another  voyage  of  the  same  kind  were  intrusted  to  me,  I  would  request 
different  injunctions.  A  navigator,  on  leaving  Europe,  ought  to  consider 
the  savages  as  enemies,  weak  indeed,  and  whom,  without  sufficient  reason, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  attack,  and  barbarous  to  destroy  j  but  whose 
hostile  attempts  he  has  a  right  to  prevent,  when  authorised  by  well  found- 
ed suspicions  to  believe  in  such  attempts.. 

In  my  letters  from  Kamtschatka,  I  have  communicated  to  you  the  plan 
I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  for  the  future  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  that 
I  may  arrive  in  Europe  in  June,  1789.  Neither  our  provisions,  our  rig- 
ging, nor  even  our  ships  would  permit  me  to  prolong  the  term  of  my 
voyage,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  at  least  as  to  length  of  route  be  the 
most  considerable  ever  performed  by  any  navigator.  I  have  still  many 
interesting  things  to  do,  as  well  as  some  mischievous  tribes  to  visit  -f;  and 
I  will  not  answer  as  to  these  tribes,  that  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  fire  at 
them  a  few  cannon-shot ;  for  I  am  well  convinced,  that  fear  alone  can  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  their  perfidious  intentions. 

*  I  have  learned,  by  too  fatal  experience,  to  know  them. 

>f  Those  particularly  of  the  islands  situate  to  the  soutli-east  of  New-Guinea,  and  discovered  by  the 
French  in  1768  and  1769. 
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I  shall  leave  Botany  Bay  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  shall  make  a  point 
of  losing  no  time  till  the  month  of  December,  the  period  when  I  expect 
to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France. 

In  the  sequel  of  my  narrative  you  will  find  a  plan  of  seven  of  the  Naviga- 
tors' Islands.  The  inhabitants  told  us  the  names  of  ten,  and  to  complete  the 
archipelago  it  would  be  necessary,  I  conceive,  to  add  Quiros's  Island  of  the 
Handsome  Nation,  with  the  Cocoas  and  that  of  the  Traitors  j  but  of  this  I 
am  not  absolutely  certain.  The  two  last  are  extremely  small  and  of  little 
importance  j  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  islands  of  Maouna,  Oyola- 
va,  and  Pola,  were  to  contain  together  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Maouna  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two  i  and  yet,  in  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  we  procured  there  five  hundred  hogs  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  fruit. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  sent  with  the  plan  of  the  Navi- 
gators' Islands,  that  of  the  Friendly  Archipelago,  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Vavao,  Latte,  &c.  but,  to  my  great  regret,  it  is  not  yet  finished,  and 
will  not  be  ready  before  my  departure.  The  want  of  this  plan  will,  how- 
ever, in  some  measure  be  supplied  by  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  these 
isLmds,  which  you  will  find  in  the  tables.  They  are  more  correct  than 
those  I  have  given  in  the  narrative  of  my  journal, — the  journal,  though  his- 
torical, being  written  as  the  events  occurred,  and  the  longitudes  inserted 
before  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  final  examination,  which  often  obhged 
them  to  undergo  correction. 

.  M'  de  Clonard  has  now  the  command  of  the  Astrolabe,  whose  place  on 
board  the  Boussole  is  filled  by  M'  Monti.  They  are  both  officers  of  first 
rate  talents  :  though  in  M'  de  Langle  we  have  lost  one  of  superior  merit. 
He  was  endov/ed  with  the  most  excellent  qualities ;  nor  could  I  ever  dis- 
cover the  slightest  fault  in  him,  except  that  he  was  pertinacious,  and  so  firmly 
wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  that  it  was  impossible,  without  quarrelling 
with  him,  to  refuse  to  follow  it.  It  was  in  this  manner  he  wrested  from 
me  rather  than  obtained  -the  permission  •  which  occasioned  his  death : 
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nor  should  I  have  yielded  at  last  had  he  given  me  an  exact  report  of  the 
bay  where  he  perished ;  and  how  it  was  possible  for  so  prudent  and  so 
enlightened  a  man  to  be  so  grossly  deceived,  I  shall  ever  be  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend. 

You  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am  still  sensible  to  this  event,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  myself,  my  thoughts  incessantly  recur. 
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EXTRACTS 


OF    LETTERS    WRITTEN    BY    M"-    DE    LA    PEROUSE    TO  DE  LA 

TOUCHE,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PORTS,  AND  CAPTAIN 
IN    THE   FRENCH    NAVY,    AND    BY  DE    LAMANON    TO  DE 

SERVIERES. 


liiiliit'l 


FROM    M-^    DE     LA  PEROUSE. 


Macao,  January  3,  l^sy. 

HERE  I  am,  my  dear  la  Touche,  arrived  at  last  in  China,  eighteen 
months  after  my  departure  from  France,  fifteen  of  which  have  been  passed 
under  sail.  We  have  lost  not  a  single  individual  by  disease,  nor  have  we  a 
man  at  present  on  the  sick  hst  on  board  either  of  the  two  ships  but  you 
are,  no  doubt,  already  acquainted  with  the  misfortune  we  experienced  on 
the  coast  of  America.  For  the  particulars  of  my  voyage  I  refer  you  to 
the  complete  narrative,  transmitted  to  the  minister  


Though  we  have  already  made  nearly  the  tour  of  the  globe,  we  consider 
our  expedition  as  scarcely  more  than  begun.  As  soon  as  the  fair  weather 
commences,  I  shall  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  run  down  the  Chinese  and  Tar- 
tarian coasts  as  far  as  Kamt^chatka,  which  is  certainly  the  most  difficult 
navigation  that  can  possibly  be  undertaken.  During  the  three  or  four  daysr 
I  have  been  at  anchor  at  Macao,  I  have  procured  some  little  information, 
and  am  led  to  understand,  that  the  different  channels  between  China  and 
Japan,  the  coast  of  Tartary  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  are  full  of  shoals  that 
the  currents  are  strong,  and  the  fogs  almost  perpetual.  You  see  then,  that 
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the  task  before  us  is  not  an  easy  one  j  but  v/e  are  resolyed  to  execute  it  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  send  to  France  a  complete  narrative  of  our  voyage 
to  the  period  of.  our  arrival  at  Macao,  as  w^ell  as  the  different  charts,  that, 
should  misfortune  overtake  us,  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  which  I 
think  interesting,  may  not  be  lost.  I  intend  to  sail  hence  for  Manilla  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  from  Manilla  for  Kamtschatka  on  the  10th  of  April. 
Adieu !  Accept  the  best  wishes  of  my  heart,  which  esteems  and  loves 
you. 

Kamtschatka,  September  22,  IfSf. 

1  HAVE  already,  my  dear  friend,  made  nearly  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
without  receiving  a  single  letter  from  you.    I  do  not  accuse  you,  for 
nobody  has  written  to  me ;  but  I  complain,  because  my  disappointment 
renders  me  unhappy,  and  because  every  one  has  a  right  to  give  vent  to  his 
sorrows.    I  shall  give  you  no  particulars  of  my  voyage.    As  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  every  thing,  and  as  you  are  yourself  a  seaman, 
nobody  can  better  judge  how  much  the  navigation  we  have  just  performed 
must  in  every  respect  have  been  difficult  and  dangerous,  on  account  of  cur- 
rents, fogs,  and  tempests,  as  well  as  of  nations  among  whom  no  strangers 
can  land,  or  find  resources  in  case  of  need.    No  European,  before  us,  has 
ever  passed  to  the  east  of  Japan.    It  was  known,  indeed,  to  be  an  island ; 
but  whether  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  Corea  was  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  was  a  point  involved  in  the  completest  darkness.    The  ac- 
counts of  Kcempfer  were  calculated  only  to  inspire  terror  as  to  the  navi- 
gation of  these  seas,  of  which  he  spoke  from  the  report  of  the  Japanese  j 
and  Father  des  Anges's  Strait  of  Tessoy  was  far  from  inviting,  since  he  de- 
scribes it  as  full  of  weeds,  rendering  it  impracticable  for  vessels  to  pass. 
We  have  thrown  light  on  this  geographical  labyrinth;  have  discovered 
straits  which  are  undoubtedly  new  ;  and  at  length  are  arrived  at  Kamt- 
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schatka,  whence  I  shall  depart  for  the  southern  hemisphere  on  the  1st  of 
October  1787,  not  expecting  to  arrive  in  France  till  the  month  of  June 
1789. 
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I  have  read,  my  dear  friend,  the  new  code  of  marine  regulations,  and 
without  hesitation  I  pronounce  it  perfect,  and  could  wish  that,  like  the  ark 
of  the  Lord,  it  were  forbidden  by  law  to  make  the  least  alteration  in  it  till 
two  centuries  after  the  first  year,  when  a  few  ministerial  letters  might  be 
necessary  by  way  of  explanation.  I  find  in  it  gcirdes  de  la  marine,  so 
brought  up  as  to  become  seamen ;  officers  who  have  nothing  to  think  of 
but  their  profession ;  and  directors  who  have  only  to  attend  to  their  parti- 
cular occupations;  troops  so  constituted  as  to  serve  usefully  on  board  ships 
of  war,  where  there  will  always  be  land  troops  enough  when  we  have  no 
Germanic  war ;  and,  lastly,  a  centre  of  unity  in  the  commander,  which 
ensures  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  is  formed  on  the  only  good,  true, 
and  rational  system.  What  I  so  long  desired  has  at  length  taken  place. 
We  have  a  commanding  marine,  and  an  auxiliary  marine,  of  which  the 
interests  of  the  last  have  been  so  consulted  as  to  spare  it  every  humiliation  j 
while  a  mode  of  educating  young  men  has  been  adopted,  which  may  render 
them  perhaps  a  little  rude  in  their  manners,  but  never  proud,  and  which 
will  certainly  add  to  their  energy  of  character.  I  wish  I  had  been  brought 
up  like  the  new  naval  students,  whose  name  it  was  proper  to  change;  for. 
nothing  in  the  old  school  was  worthy  of  being  preserved  


FROM  D  E    L  A  M  A  N  O  N. 


The  Chinese  Seas,  January  1,  l^S/. 

YOU  have  numerous  correspondents,  my  dear  Servieres,  but  you  are  not 
aware  of  having  any  in  China.  You  are,  however,  advantageously  known, 
and  have  actually  friends  there.    Can  you  doubt  this,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
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it  is  from  Macao  I  am  now  writing  ?  A  thousand  times  have  I  regretted, 
and  as  often  rejoiced,  that  you  are  not  of  our  party.  The  pleasures  I  have 
had  since  our  departure  have  been  great.  I  labour  more  than  twelve  hours 
a  day,  and  yet  am  never  before-hand  with  my  work.  I  have  fish  to  anato- 
mise, quadrupeds  to  describe,  insects  to  catch,  shells  to  class,  events  to  re- 
late, ^mountains  to  measure,  stones  to  collect,  languages  to  study,  experi- 
ments to  make,  a  journal  to  write,  and  nature  to  contemplate ;  and  to  ac- 
complish all  this,  would  I  could  multiply  my  existence  twenty  times  over. 
With  your  activity  and  good  health  you  would  have  shared  in  our  labours 
and  enjoyments ;  but,  amidst  all  our  pleasures,  consider  what  must  be  the 
situation  of  a  geologist,  obliged  to  pass  three  years  out  of  four  at  sea.  Be- 
tween the  tropics  the  stomach  loses  it's  tone,  and  excessive  perspiration 
enfeebles  the  constitution,  while  in  cold  climates  we  are  oppressed  with 
fogs :  to  this  add  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  our  friends,  and  the  dangers  we  ^ 
have  ourselves  escaped,  which  have  neither  been  few  nor  trifling,  and  you  will 
confess,  that  science,  as  well  as  religion,  has  it's  martyrology.  Health  and 
hope,  however,  have  never  deserted  me  >  and  I  am  now  recovering  a  little 
breath,  after  being  som.ewhat  fatigued  only,  by  a  course  of  ten  thousand 
leagues ;  for  ennui  is  a  sentiment,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  feel. 
...  Monges  and  I  have  each  our  department :  his  consists  of  birds,  a 
certain  part  of  insects,  the  analysis  of  stones  and  waters,  and  a  few  objects 
of  natural  philosophy :  and  mine  of  geology,  quadrupeds,  fishes,  shells, 
other  aquatic  animals,  the  compilation  of  meteorological  observations,  the 
natural  history  of  the  sea,  &c.  while  M*"  de  la  Martiniere,  who  is  on  board 
the  Astrolabe,  has  the  plants,  and  amuses  himself  also  with  insects,  birds, 
and  fishes.  To  arrange  all  these  materials,  and  employ  them  properly, 
much  labour  and  meditation  are  requisite.  ..... 

Preserve  your  health,  your  amiable  cheerfulness,  and  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  the  affection  of  your  friend. 

P.  S.  I  expect  from  you,  at  the  isle  of  France,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
■Hope,  a  long  letter,  informing  me  of  the  most  important  literary  and  po- 
,  liiical  intelligence. 
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LETTER 


FROM    M'  DE   LA   MARTINIERE    TO    THE    MINISTER  OF   THE  MA- 
RINE *. 


Road  of  Santa-Cruz,  at  TenerlfFe,  August  29,  1785, 


SIR, 

IF,  after  the  example  of  botanists  in  general,  who  have  visited  foreign 
countries  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  productions,  I  were  to  confine 
my  attention  to  the  collecting  a  multitude  of  plants,  and  arranging  them  in 
an  herbal,  I  should  very  imperfectly  fulfil  the  commission  with  which  I 
have  been  entrusted.  The  botanist,  when  he  arrives  in  a  foreign  country, 
ought  in  my  opinion  to  examine  all  it's  vegetable  productions,  form  of 
them  an  exact  catalogue,  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  it's  exposure  and  temperature,  and  from  the  analogy  between  ■  the 
vegetation  of  the  different  countries  he  has  seen,  judge  what  are  the  pro- 
ductions which  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  the  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  thereby  render  an  important  service  to  his 
country. 

Accordingly,  these  were  the  ideas  by  which  my  operations  were  directed 
during  our  stay  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  and  particularly  in  our  excursion 
to  the  Peak  ;  where  I  found  a  variety  of  plants  which  would  certainly  thrive 
in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  since  there  were  several  indigenous  to  that 

*  As  I  received  this  and  the  following  paper  when  the  work  was  nearly  finished,  I  was  unable  to 
arrange  them  according  to  their  dates.  They  appear  to  me,  however,  of  too  much  importance  to  bt 
kept  from  the  inspection  of  the  learned,    ( French  Editor. ) 
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province,  among  others  of  which  France  is  entirely  destitute,  but  which,  if 
transplanted,  might  eventually  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  accustom  them 
to  our  climate,  I  shall  consider  myself  as  having  rendered  to  that  province 
a  very  important  service.  You  know,  Sir,  that  Languedoc  is  totally  de- 
stitute of  wood,  and  it  is  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  that  I  propose  the 
cultivation  of  the  following  plants,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  trans- 
mitting you  the  seeds. 

These  plants  are  about  seven  or  eight  in  number,  several  of  which  are  of 
the  genus  genista  and  there  is  one  in  particular  that  I  could  wish  to  be 
tried  in  different  places,  because,  exclusive  of  furnishing  abundance  of 
wood,  it  affords  also  an  excellent  food  for  goats,  of  which  in  Teneriffe  we 
had  frequent  proofs,  the  natives  suffering  whole  herds  of  goats  to  wander 
about  for  years  together  in  the  district  where  it  grows  in  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  these  animals,  though  it  constitute  their  sole  food,  thriving  upon 
it  extremely  well.  This  shrub,  of  which  the  common  name  is  broom,  is 
called  by  Masson,  in  the  supplement  to  Linnasus,  spartium  supranulium.  It 
is  in  greatest  perfection  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  lying  ad- 
jacent to  the  port  of  Orotava,  in  the  road  to  the  Peak,  and  is  certainly  the 
largest  species  of  spartium  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  I  have  met  with 
several  instances  in  which  the  whole  circumference,  comprehending  all  the 
branches,  exceeded  eighty  feet,  while  the  trunk  was  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
body  of  a  man,  and  the  branches  proportionably  large.  The  slarub  in  general 
rises  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and  must  exhibit  v/hen  in  blossom 
a  most  beautiful  appearance,  the  branches  being  numerous^  and  I  should 
-suppose,  thick  set  with  flowers.. 

The  other  plants  which  . appeared  to  me  likely  to  thrive  in  the  south  of 
France,  are : 

1.  A  species  c>f  gsparagus,  also  a  most  beautiful  shrub,  very  common  in 
,this  country,  and  which  is  called  by  Linnaeus  asparagus  declinatus. 
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12.  A  species  of  cistus  ;  called  by  Linnaeus  a'sfus  mllosus. 

3.  An  euphorbium  of  the  Canaries  j  called  by  Linnseus  Euphorbia  Canari- 
ensis,  which  grows  upon  the  rocks,  and  is  generally  used  as  fire-wood. 
So  great  is  the  vegetative  power  of  this  plant,  that  a  single  trunk  often 
throws  out  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  branches  of  the  thickness  of  the 
arm,  and  twelve  feet  high  ;  and  a  single  plant  would  supply  a  man  with . 
fire-wood  for  the  whole  winter. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  these  plants  I  conceive  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montferrier,  a  small  village  about  a  league  from  Montpellier,. . 
round  which  is  a  tract  of  uncultivated  land,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  garrigues ;  where  I  have  little  doubt  of  their  flourishing,  the 
country,  like  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  being  volcanic.  And  the  person  who, 
in  my  opinion,  is  fittest  for  making  these  experiments,  and  who  will  with 
pleasure  undertake  the  care  of  them,  is  Gouan,  professor  of  medicine  at 
Montpellier,  and  an  excellent  botanist,  under  whom  I  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  and  for  whom  I  shall  ever  entertain  the  highest  respect.  By  order- 
ing a  part  of  the  seeds  which  I  send  you,  to  be  transmitted  to  him,  you 
will, afford  me.  Sir,  a  particular  gratification. 

I  have  the  honour  to  send  you,  also,  two  small  cords,  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  banana-tree,  as  well  as  several  parcels  of  the  wood,  which  • 
I  wish  carefully  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  afford  : 
all  the  advantages  which  I  suppose  may  be  derived  from  it. 

If  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  manufacture  cloth  and  cord  from  this 
bark  have  not  been  successful,  it  is  probably  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
preparation  of  it.  The  method  I  would  recommend  is  as  follows.  I  would 
not  have  the  bark  of  this  plant  macerated  in  water,  like  hemp,  because 
of  it's  great  succulence  and  pulp,  which  are  apt  to  produce  putrefac- 
tion in  the  ligneous  part,  which  it  is  essential  to  preserve  ;  w^iereas,  if  the 
outer  covering  were  taken  off  in  slips,  and  afterwards  scraped  with  a  knife, 
in  order  to  free  it  from  the  moisture  and  pulp  contained  in  each  layer,  the 
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ligneous  part  might  be  obtained  with  ease.  It  might  then  be  steeped  for  a 
while  in  water,  in  order  to  occasion  a  slight  degree  of  putrefaction,  which 
will  render  it  softer  and  more  pliable,  and  fit  for  being  applied  to  all  the 
uses  of  hemp  ;  to  which  it  would  even  be  preferable,  on  account  of  it's 
different  concentric  layers,  which  are  ten  in  number,  and  which  would  af- 
ford threads  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  their  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  tree. 

You  may  yourself  judge.  Sir,  of  the  strength  of  these  cords :  they  wer» 
made  at  sea,  and,  upon  shewing  them  to  M''  de  Langle,  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  them  ;  and  recom- 
mended, that  one  of  them  be  laid  in  water  for  a  time,  to  try  whether  it 
would  retain  it's  strength,  or  become  weaker  than  before.  This  experi- 
ment I  intend  to  make  *. 

*  For  the  reasons  before  assigned,  the  voyage  of  Perouse  could  not  furnish  a  great  number  of  new 
vegetables;  but  among  those  sent  home  by  the  gardener, -Collignon,  a  beautiful  herbaceous  plant, 
which  flowered  and  brought  seeds  to  maturity  in  the  botanical  garden,  in  the  year  1789,  ouglit  parti- 
cularly to  be  mentioned.  Jussieu,  who  first  examined  it,  found  that  it  constituted  a  new  genus  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  nyctages,  and  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  ahronia,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
^beautiful  or  delicate.  See  Genera  Plant,  p.  448.  Lamarck,  in  his  III ustrat tones  Gejieriim,  plate  150, 
has  given  a  good  figure  of  it.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  gathered  in  California.  (French  Editor.) 
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EXTRACT 

OF  A  LETTER  FROM  M'  DE  LAMANON  TO  M""  CONDORCET,  PERPE- 
TUAL   SECRETARY   TO   THE   ACADEMY   OF  SCIENCES. 

AFTER  a  passage  of  two  months,  we  are  arrived  at  the  island  of  Ca- 
therine, where  we  shall  make  no  longer  stay  than  will  be  necessary  to  take 
in  wood  and  water.  From  Teneriffe  we  saw  no  other  land  than  the  islands 
of  Martin  Vas,  which  are  uninhabited,  and  that  of  Trinidad,  where  there  is 
a  Portuguese  settlement,  which  succeeded  about  a  year  since  to  one  formed 
there  by  the  English.  The  garrison  consists  of  about  two  hundred  rrien, 
but  no  women  j  and  they  have  a  supply  of  provisions  sent  them  every  six 
months,  as  tliere  is  nothing  cultivated  in  the  island,  which  is  a  barren  rock 
of  basaltes.  I  approached  within  hail  of  the  shore;  but  it  abounds  with 
rocks  and  shoal's,  and  we  had  orders  from  our  captain  not  to  attempt  a 
landing. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter,  a  prior  one,  v/hich  I  wrote  to  yoH 
from  TenerifFe,  will  in  all  probability  have  also  arrived.  Being  obliged  to 
write  before  we  anchor  at  S'  Catherine,  from  the  fear  of  not  having  time 
afterwards,  I  can  send  you  of  course  but  little  news.  Our  floating  habita- 
tions sail  but  indifferently,  a  circumstance  that  must  prolong  our  voyage, 
which,  I  am  told,  is  to  occupy  three  years  and  a  half.  Accordingly  we  shall 
have  kept  the  sea  longer  than  any  preceding  navigators  ;  for,  at  the  places 
where  we  touch,  our  stay  will  be  extremely  short  i  beside  that  we  are 
pressed  for  time  in  order  to  double  Cape  Horn  during  the  favourable  season. 
This  long  continuance  at  sea  is  not  very  happily  suited  to  mineralogical  ob- 
servations 5  and  I  therefore  employ  my  leisure  in  other  important, objects. 
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My  health  is  good,  and  I  work  twelve  hours  a  day  without  fatigue,  not- 
withstanding the  rolling  of  the  ship.  Instead  of  lying  in  bed  till  nine  or  ten 
in  the  morning,  as  was  my  former  indolent  custom,  I  see  the  sun  regularly 
rise,  and  I  derive  from  this  new  practice  both  pleasure  and  benefit. 

With  this  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  results  of  my  barometrical  obser- 
vations, taken  every  hour  from  the  latitude  of  1°  north  to  1°  south.  It  ap- 
pears, that  the  combined  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  produce  a  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  atmosphere,  causing  in  the  barometer  the  variation  of  a  line. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  M'  de  la  Place,  it  ought  only  to  be  one- 
third  of  a  line  ;  but  I  have  elsewhere  read,  from  the  calculations  of  this 
same  philosopher,  that  the  variation  of  the  barometer  by  the  action  of  the 
moon  ought,  at  the  equator,  to  be  half  a  line  ;  so  that  the  subject  would 
seem  to  be  involved  in  doubt.  de  la  Place  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  observation  with  theory,  and  of  seeing  how  far  they  agree. 
-Judging  also  from  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  con- 
cerning the  tides,  the  grounds  of  this  calculation  must  be  attended  with  a 
degree  of  uncertainty.  By  some  it  is  afiirmed,  that  if  the  sea  were  of 
quicksilver  the  flux  and  reflux  would  be  the  same  ;  while  others  assert 
there  would  still  be  a  difference.  It  remains  for  you  and  other  mathema- 
ticians of  the  first  rank  to  examine  this  point  anew,  and  determine  our 
belief. 

I  made  the  magnetical  observations  with  much  care;  but  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  send  you  the  particulars.  I  watched  for  twenty-four  hours  suc- 
cessively the  dip  of  the  needle,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  moment  when  we 
passed  the  magnetic  equator,  and  I  found  the  true  zero  of  inclination  on 
the  8th  of  October,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  in  about  10°  46'  south  latitude*. 
I  made  observations  also  on  steel  bars  that  were  loose  on  the  vessel,  on 
others  which  were  fixed,  on  the  oscillation  of  the  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular needle,  on  the  weight  which  a  magnet  is  capable  of  supporting  in 
different  latitudes  ;  in  a  word,  I  hope  I  have  brought  tog-ether  more  facts 

*  See  the  tables  of  the  course  of  the  Boussole,  October  8,  1785.    (French  Editor.) 
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on  this  subject  than  have  for  a  long  time  been  collected.  Of  these  the  ge- 
neral results  only  will  be  printed  in  the  account  of  the  voyage. 

We  have  had  on  board  neither  of  the  vessels  a  single  individual  sick, 
Biondela  excepted,  who  is  subject  to  complaints  of  the  breast.  We 
are  all  satisfied  with  each  other,  and  especially  with      de  la  Perouse,  I 
have  myself  particular  reason  to  speak  well  of  him,  for  he  shews  the  most 
obliging  readiness  to  supply  me  with  whatever  I  may  want  for  the  purpose 
of  my  researches.    The  department  of  the  abbe  Monges  comprehends  or^ 
nithology,  microscopic  animals,  and  plants  of  the  genus  cryptogamia :  while 
mine  includes  ichthyology,  entomology,  and  conchology.    As  to  mineralogy 
we  have  not  yet  determined  our  respective  Hmits ;  but  from  the  turn  of 
our  pursuits,  the  geological  observations  will  probably  devolve  upon  me, 
and  the  details  of  mines  and  chemical  analysis  to  the  abbe.  I  am  charged  also 
with  the  meteorology  and  magnetic  observations.  While  I  resided  at  Salon, 
it  was  my  custom  to  stay  at  home  one  year  in  order  to  save  money  to  defray 
the  expences  of  a  journey  for  the  next  j  so  that  I  devoted  one  year  to  re- 
flection and  the  other  to  local  observations.    At  present  I  compare  my  ob- 
servations while  at  sea,  and  make  new  ones  at  every  place  where  we  touch : 
so  that  my  manner  of  life  has  scarcely  undergone  the  smallest  change. 

When  you  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing       le  Roy  tell  him,  that  on 
the  2oth  of  October  we  had  a  very  remarkable  storm.    The  sky  being  all 
in  a  blaze,  I  employed  part  of  the  night  in  observing  it,  and  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  three  ascending  thunderbolts.    They  rose  from  the  sea 
like  an  arrow    two  of  them  perpendicularly,  and  the  third  at  an  angle  of 
75°.    The  lightning  proceeded  less  in  a  zigzag  direction  than  in  France, 
and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  storm  I  saw  a  luminous  point  on  the 
summit  of  the  conductor,  where  it  continued  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
is  what  is  called  the  fire  of    Elmo,  which  did  not  make  it's  appearance  on 
the  other  masts.    I  am  continually  speaking  of  the  advantage  of  conduc- 
tors :  our's,  however,  is  to  be  taken  down  at  S'  Catherine's,  where  we  shall 
arrive  to-morrow,  unless  I  am  able  to  obtain  a  respite  for  it  some  time  longer. 
M-^  de  la  Perouse  appears  almost  convinced  of  it's  utility  ^  but  somebody  has 
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told  him,  that  the  English  no  longer  use  it,  in  consequence  of  having  found 
it  very  inconvenient.  Yet  Forster  mentions  an  instance  in  w^hich  it  was  of 
great  service  to  captain  Cook's  vessel.  Perhaps  we  may  compromise  this 
business  by  agreeing  to  take  it  down  during  storms  of  wind,  for  fear  of 
breaking  it ;  and  to  put  it  up  again  on  the  appaoach  of  a  thunder  storm : 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  safest  and  most  rational  plan  *. 

I  have  addressed  the  observations  mentioned  in  this  letter,  to  M''  de 
Fleurieu,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  the  minister  would  wish  them  to  be 
published  before  our  return. 

P.  S.  We  have  been  very  well  received  at  S*^  Catherine's,  where  wc 
found  an  abundance  of  every  thing.  I  have  made  an  ample  harvest  of  in- 
sects, quadrupeds,  fish,  stones,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  well  disposed,  and 
the  governor  showed  us  every  civility. 

On  board  the  Boussole,  off    Catherine,  November  5,  1785. 

*  See  my  note,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  which  was  printed  almost  two  years  before  I  had  any  knowledge  at' 
this  letter.    (French  Editor.) 
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OBSERVATIONS 

MADE  DURING  OUR  RUN  FROM  THE  FIRST  DEGREE  OF  NORTH  TO  THE 
FIRST  DEGREE  OF  SOUTH  LATITUDE,  TO  DISCOVER  THE  FLUX  AND 
REFLUX  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE.     BY  MR.  DE  LAMANON. 

IT  lias  been  already  observed,  that  between  the  tropics  the  mercury  of 
the  barometer  continues  constantly  higher  at  the  syzygies  than  at  the  qua- 
dratures of  the  moon;  but  it  v^^as  not  suspected,  that. by  means  of  this  in- 
strument the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  atmosphere  *  could  be  not  only  observed, 
but  even  measured  with  considerable  exactness.    It  was  reserved  for  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  foresee  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  object,. 
The  following  are  the  words  of  the  instructions,,  which  M""  de  la  Perouse.. 
put  into  our  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage. 

The  academy  also  invites  the  navigators,  to  keep  an  exact,  register  of 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  at  different 
hours  of  the  day ;  with  a  view  to  the  discovery,  if  possible,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  variation  of  this  instrument,  ov/ing  to  the  influence  of  the  sun . 
and'  of  the  moon ;  this  variation  being  there  at  its  maximwn,  while  the  va- 
riations owing  to  ordinary  causes  are  at  their  minimum.    It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark,  that  these  delicate  observations  should  be  made  on  shore,  and. 
with  the  greatest  precaution  -f  ."  . 

Having  been  present  at  the-  reading  of  this  article,  in  an  extraordinary 
sitting  of  the  academy,  I  caused  an  excellent  barometer  to  beconstructed 

*  The  word  answering  to  atmosphere,  in  the  original,  is  mer,  which  is  manifestly  a  misprinj- , 
for  air.    T.  - 

t  See  Vol.  I.  page  122,  (French  Editor.)  ,  " 

VOL.  II.  3  X 
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by  the  Sieur  Fortin,  so  as  to  shew  a  variation  of  of  a  line.  This  in- 
genious artist  wd.s  recommended  to  me  by  M'^  Lavoisier.  It  was  supposed 
I  should  make  use  of  this  instrument,  constructed  for  the  above  purpose, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  the  academy,  in  its  instructions,  recommends 
that  the  observations  should  be  made  on  shore  ;  but  having  procured  at 
Brest  a  marine  barometer,  made  by  Nairne,  and  described  in  the  voyage  of 
the  celebrated  Cook,  I  found  that  it  was  perfectly  calculated  for  making 
exact  observations  even  at  sea.  However  great  may  have  been  the  rolling 
of  fhe  vessel,  the  mercury  has  hitherto  remained  immoveable,  owing  to 
the  excellent  suspension  of  the  barometer,  and  to  the  capillary  tube,  which 
is  fitted  to  the  common  tube  •  and  by  the  help  of  the  nonius,  which  is 
added  to  it,  variations  so  small  as  -^V  of  a  line  may  be  readily  perceived. 

By  observing  this  barometer  daily,  at  sun-rise,  at  noon,  and  at  sun-set, 
I  remarked,  that,  from  the  latitude  of  11°  north,  to  that  of  1°  17^,  its 
movement  was  extremely  regular.  It  was  always  at  its  maximum  of  ele- 
vation about  noon,  when  it  descended  till  the  evening,  and  rose  during  the 
liight. 

We  reached  the  latitude  of  r  17'  on  the  Q/th  of  September,  and  on 
the  28th,  before  day-break,  I  began  a  series  -of  observations,  for  which  I 
had  made  preparations  the  evening  before,  and  I  continued  them  every 
hour  till  the  1  st  of  October  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  is,  fof  a 
period  of  upwards  of  three  days  and  three  nights.  During  the  six  hours  that 
I  devoted  to  sleep,  M'  Monges  was  so  good  as  to  supply  my  place,  I 
thought  it  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  thermometer  in  the 
open  air,  as  v/ell  as  that  attached  to  the  barometer,  and  the  hair  hygro- 
meter. I  marked  down  also,  in  separate  columns,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  the  rate  of  our  sailing,  estimated  by  the 
log ;  and  embraced  the  same  opportunity  of  observing  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  and  the  dip  of  the  needle. 

The  results  of  these  observations  appear  to  me  to  be  extremely  curious^ 
The.  barometer  gradually  ascended  for  six  hours,  and  then  deseended  dur- 
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ing  the  next  six ;  and  continued  thus  alternately  rising  and  falling,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  table  extracted  from  my  journal. 

^  Hue*, 

{From  4  to  10  in  the  morning,  rosC'  i  _^ 
— ^ —  10  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  fell  ..............  i  _i. 
  4  to  10  at  nicrht.  rose  ........................  _?, 

1  o 

I"  — —  10  to    4  in  the  morning,  fell   j  _.3_ 

September  29   \ .    ^  *°  '''' ' 

I  — ^ —  10  to    4  afternoon,  fell-  i  ji_ 

L    4  to  10  night,  rose  •  ....], 

f    10  to    4  morninsr,  fell   

I  JO 

Semptember  3^  .......  •  \    ^  '°  '°  '"""''"S'  i 

•    10  to    4-  afternoon,  fell- •  i  _4:, 

-  ■  I  3 

L    4  to  10  night,  rose   j 

October  1   •  - .  •    10  to   4  morning,  fell  

The  flux  and.  refliix  of  the  air  at  the  equator,  is  accordingly  so  great,  as 
to  cause,  a  variation  in  the  barometer  of  about  one  line  and  of  the  English 
division,  which  supposes  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  atmosphere  of  about  a  hun- 
dred feet :  while  the  combined  action  of  the  sun  and  m^oo.i,  according  to 
M":  Bernoulli, /causes  an  elevation  in  the  sea  at  the  equator  of  only  seven 
feet.. 


5£J 


It  is  true,  there  are  corrections  to  be  made,  first,  for  the  difference  in 
the  temperature  of  the:  mercury  in  the  barometer  :  secondly,  for  the  differ- 
ence that  may  exist  in  the  temperature  of  the  air:  and  lastly,  for  the  seven 
feet  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  on  which  I  was  placed  when  making  my  ob- 
servations. 


I  must  leave  it,  however,  to  more  able  philosophers  than  myself  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  be  agreeable  to  theory  and  calculation.  But,  be 
it  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  observations,  that  meteorologists  allow  far 
too  much  to  the  action  of  the  moon,  as  I  hinted  in  my  observations  on  the 
fog  of  1783,  printed  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  and  which  M""  de  la  Place, 
author  of  La  Cosmographie  element  air     has  mathematically  demonstrated. 
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It  would,  nevertheless,  be  equally  erroneous  to  count  as  nothing  the  action 
of  the  moon ;  since  by  causing  a  variation  of  one  line  4^  in  the  barometer, 
it  may  influence  the  atmosphere  and  occasion  sensible  alterations. 

■As  I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  my  observations  before  the  academy  in  the 
state  in  vt^hich  they  were  made,  I  here  subjoin  them.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  change  of  level  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
barometer  requires  a  line  to  be  added  to  the  different  heights  of  the  mer- 
cury marked  in  the  table. 
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Table  of  Observations  made  every  Hour ^  from  thc'Iatiinde  of  V 

North  to  1  °  South. 


Therjiioni. 

1 

Days 
and 
hours. 

Course 
of  the 
vessel. 

Rate 
of 
sailing. 

Therm. 

in  the 
open  air. 

Barometer. 

aUacIicd 

to  tl<e 
barometer 
and 
liygronictcr 

Hair 
Hygrom. 

Direction 
of  the 
winds. 

^''ea  ther. 

Leagues. 

D. 

T 
1. 

T 

Li. 

D. 

Z>. 

1 

28  Sept. 
4  A.M. 

|w.  byS, 
) 

1  i 

29 

8  -h 

20 

97 

S. 

Fair  with  clouds 
<    at  the  horizon. 
(  Lat.pj  North 

vv  .  o,  vv  . 

19  I 

29 

8 

20 

97 

s. 

'Ditto. 

Q 

vv  1  o.   vv  . 

19  z 

29 

9  T^o 

97  Y 

b. 

jJitto. 

1 

w.  s.  w. 

20 

29 

9  t'o 

98  1 

S. 

Ditto. 

8 

w.  s.  w. 

20 

30 

5 

I  0 

21 

97 

s. 

Ditto, 

9 

w.  s.  w. 

20  i 

30 

8 

10 

21 

96 

s. 

Ditto. 
(  Clouds,  with  e- 

10 

w.  s.  w. 

20  1 

30 

S 

1  0 

21 

95  4 

s. 

^     qua!  intervals 
(_    of  blue  sky. 

11 

w.  s.  w. 

21 

30 

6 

I  0 

21  1 

95  ^ 

s. 

Ditto. 

Noon. 

w.  s.  w. 

21 

30 

n 

I  0 

21  I 

95  1 

s. 

Ditto. 

1 

w.  s.  w. 

21 

30 

21  1 

95  i 

s. 

Ditto. 

2 

W.  S.  Vf. 

21 

29 

9  t'o 

21  i- 

97 

s. 

Gloomy. 

3 

V/.  s.  w. 

20 

29 

9  A- 

21 

98 

s. 

Ditto. 

4 

w.  s.  w. 

20 

29 

9  T^^ 

21 

93 

s. 

C  Ditto  Withdriz- 
(     zHng  rain. 

5 

S.W.by  W. 

20 

29 

9  T-o 

21 

98 

S.  iS.  E. 

Gloomy. 

6 

s,  ^y.by  w. 

20 

29. 

9  TO 

21 

97  1 

S.  iS.E. 

Ditto. 

7 

S  W.  by  W. 

20 

30 

20  ^ 

99 

S.  1  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

8 

S.W.byAV. 

20 

30 

+ 

20  i 

99 

S.  i:  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

9 

s.  w. 

20 

30 

S 

"i  0 

20 

98 

S.  S,  E. 

Ditto. 

10 

s.  w. 

19  1 

30 

v_ 

S 

I  0 

20  i 

98 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

11 

s,  w. 

19  1 

30 

3 

X  0 

20  i 

98 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

midnight 

s.  w. 

19  i 

30 

I 

I  0 

20  i 

98  i 

S.  S.  E, 

Ditto. 
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Thermom. 

Day 
and 
hoar  . 

Course 
of  the 
vessel. 

Rate 
of 
sailing. 

Therm, 
in  the 
opezi  air. 

Barometer. 

attached 
to  the 
barometer 
and 

Hair 
Hygrom. 

Direction 
of  the 
^winds. 

Weather. 

hygrometer. 

- 

Lec'igucs. 

D. 

/. 

i. 

Z). 

D. 

2QSet)t. 
1  A.M. 

j  s.  \\. 

T 

J. 9  i 

29 

9  -/o 

21 

98  i 

C    C  IT 

o.  ill. 

Lrloomy. 

2 

s.  w. 

?. 
T 

19  i 

20 

21 

97 

S.  S. E, 

C     Ditio.  Heavy 
\  swell. 

3 

s.  w. 

T 

29 

9  A 

21 

100 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

4 

s.  w. 

3 

10  - 

29 

9  t'p 

21 

100 

S.  S. E. 

C  Ditto.  Some  drops. 
(  of  rain. 

5 

S.  W.byW. 

19  ^ 

29 

9  To 

21 

101 

S.  S.  E. 

Dittir. 

6 

S.W.byW. 

19 

29 

9  TO 

20 

101 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

7 

S.  W.  byW. 

19 

29 

9  tV 

20 

101 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

8 

S.  W.byW. 

19 

30 

21 

99 

S.  S.  E. 

Gloomy. 

9 

S.  W. 

20 

30 

7 

I  o 

21 

98 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

1  10 

S.  W. 

20  } 

30 

7 

I  0 

21 

96 

S.  S.  E. 

The  sun  pale. 

11 

S.  W. 

21 

30 

3 

I  o 

22 

95  ^ 

S.  S.  E. 

C    Blue  sky,  with 

/  rlonrl^ 

Noon. 

s.  w. 

21 

30 

To 

21  i 

95  i 

S.  S. E. 

Gloomy. 

1 

s.  w. 

a 

3 

20  i 

29 

9  TO 

21 

98 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditio. 

i       2  ' 

s.  w. 

3" 

20  i 

29 

9  I'-o 

21 

99 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

3 

s.  w. 

2. 

T 

20  i 

29 

9  7% 

21 

98 

S.  S.E. 

Ditto. 

4 

s.  w. 

T 

20  i 

29 

9  ^ 

21 

98 

S.  S.  E. 

C    Blue  sky,  with 
(  clouds. 

5  , 

s.  w. 

1 

20  1 

29 

9  1% 

21 

98 

S.  E.  i  S. 

Ditto. 

r  Ditto.  Crossed 
J  the  line  in  longi- 

6 

s.  w. 

1 

20 

29 

9  1% 

20  i 

98 

S.  E.iS. 

Jtude  181°  40'  by 
vthe  time-keepers. 

7 

s.  w. 

1 

20 

29 

9  tI- 

20  i 

98 

S.  E.  i  S. 

(     Fair.  Heavy 
(  swell. 

8 

s.  w. 

1 

20 

30 

2. 

J  O 

20  i 

97 

S.  E.  i  S. 

Ditto. 

1  ^ 

s.  w. 

1 

20 

30 

4- 
J  O 

20  i 

98 

S.E.iS. 

Ditto. 
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Day 
and 
hour. 

Course 
of  the 
vessel. 

-  Rate 
of 
sailing. 

Therm. 

Ill  tllG 

open  air. 

Barometer. 

Thcrmom 
attached 

the 
barometer 

and 
Iiygrometcr 

Hair 
Hygrom. 

Direction 
of  the 
winds. 

Wea  thei". 

lOP.M 

S.W. 

Leagues. 

a 

Z». 

20 

/. 
30 

L. 

4- 

D. 
20 

Z). 

99 

S.  E. 

C  Fair :    a  heavy 
\  swell. 

11 

S.W. 

a 

T 

20 

30 

4 

I  0 

20 

99 

S.  E. 

Gloomy. 

midn. 

S.  W. 

2, 

T 

IQ  - 

30 

3 

I  0 

20 

08  i 

S.  E. 

1  Ditto. 

30  Sept. 
I 

X 

}  S.W. 
1 

1 

30 

T, 

I  0" 

20 

98  4 

S.  E. 

C    Fair  :  some 
(  clouds. 

1 

S.W. 

1 

29 

9  A 

20 

99 

S.  E. 

k  Fair.  Halo  round 
(  Jupiter. 

3 

S.W. 

5 

s 

'  19 

29 

9  t'o 

20 

99 

S.  E. 

( Fair,  with  clouds 
(  at  the  horlson. 

A 

5 
6 

o,  vv  • 
S.W. 
S.  W. 

5 

■(r 

3 
a 
X 

19 
19 
19 

29 

29 
30 

9 

9  T^o 

t 

1 0 

20 
20 
20 

91  i- 
91  k 
99 

S.  E.  by  S. 
S.  E.  by  S. 

Ditto. 
Gloomy. 

7 

S.W. 

T 

19  i 

30 

•* 

20 

98 

S.E.byS. 

(  Clouds,  with  in- 
( tervalsof  blue  sky. 

8 

S.  W. 

2. 

T 

20 

30 

7 

21  . 

96 

S.E.byS. 

Fair. 

9 
10 

1  i 

noon. 
1 

S.  W.byS. 
S.  W.byS., 
o.  vv .  uy  o. 
S.W.  byS. 
S.W.  . 

s 

5 

■5 
5 

5 
% 

20 
20 
21 
21 
20 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

I  0 
1  t'o 
1 

7 

I  0 

5 
T'S' 

21 

21  \ 
21  \ 
21  i 
21  i 

05 

94 

94  4 
9i  4 

95  1 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 
S.E.  by  S. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

IJlblO . 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

2 

S.  W. 

S 

19 

30 

20  1 

95 

S.  E.  byS. 

(  Fair,  with  clouds 
}  at  the  horizon. 

3 

S.W. 

5 

6 

19 

29 

9  t'o 

20  1 

S.  E.  byS. 

Ditto. 

4 

S,  W. 

5 

19 

29 

9 

20  f 

95  i 

S.E.byS. 

Gloomy. 

5 

S.  w. 

T 

19 

29 

27  JO 

20  1 

95 

S.  S.E. 

( Fair,  with  elouds 
(  at  the  horizon. 

6 

S.W. 

a 
3 

19 

30 

X 

10 

20  1 

95 

S.  S.  E. 

Ditto. 

; 

S.W. 

1 

a 

18  \ 

30 

3 

20 

95 

S.  S.E. 

Ditto, 
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Day 
and 
hour. 

Course 
of  the 
vessel. 

Rate 
of 
sailing. 

Therm, 
in  the 
open  air. 

Barometer. 

Tlicimom. 
attached 
to  the 
barometer 

and 
li\  grumeter. 

Hair 
Hygrom"' 

Direction 
of  the 
winas. 

Weather. 

I.eagues. 

D. 

I. 

L. 

D. 

D. 

8  P.M. 

S.  W. 

J 

a 

18,^ 

30 

s 

10 

19-1 

qQ 

S,  S.  E. 

C  Fair,  with  clouds 
(  at  the  horizon. 

9 

S.  W,  by  S. 

2. 
3 

184 

30 

6 

I  o 

191 

96 

S.  E.  i  S. 

Diiio. 

10 

S.  W.  by  S. 

1 
T 

18  4 

30 

7 

"1  o 

191 

97  i 

S.E.iS. 

Some  clouds . 

11 

S.  W.  by  S 

3 

184 

30 

7 
1  0 

I9i 

971 

S.  E.  i-S. 

Ditto. 

mid. 

S.  W.  by  S. 

1 
3 

19 

30 

6 
To 

19  i 

95  i 

S.  E.  *  S. 

Black  clouds. 

y.Oct. 
1 

^  s.s.w. 

5 

6' 

19 

30 

3 

I  o 

191 

gd 

S.E. 

C     Fair,  with 
(  clouds. 

2 

s.  s.  w. 

5 
"5 

19 

29 

9 

J  o 

19* 

95  i 

S.  E. 

Ditto. 

3 

s.  s.  w. 

S 

•S 

19 

29 

9 

I  o 

19  i 

95  i 

S.  E. 

Ditto. 

4 

s.  s.  w. 

5 

19 

29 

9 

1  0 

19* 

95 

S.  E. 

Fair. 

5 

s.  s.  w. 

1 

19 

29 

9 

1  o 

191 

95 

S.E. 

Ditto. 

6 

s.  s.  w. 

] 

19 

30 

3 

1  0 

191 

95 

S.  E. 

C    Ditto.  Latitude, 
\  1''  34'  South. 

The  moon,  when  these  observations  were  made,  was  in  her  last  quarter, 
and  the  sun  nearly  in  the  equator.  When  we  cross  the  line  again,  I 
purpose  to  repeat  them,  and  on  shore  in  some  island,,  with  a  still  more 
sensible  -barometer. 

At  Saint-Catherine's,  Novembers,  1785. 
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N    O    T    E  - 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THE  LIANES  OF  CHILI*,  REPRESENTED  IN  THE 
VOLUME  OF  CHARTS  AND  PLATES,  N°  6,  7,  8,  AND  9,  BY  VENTE- 
NAT,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  vt'ord  liane  is  employed  as  a  general  term  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  to  signify  climbing  or  parasite  plants.  That  kind,  the  drav^^ing  of 
which  v^^as  sent  home  by  la  Martiniere,  is  a  low  shrub  with  a  cylindric 
stem,  full  of  branches,  climbing,  and  furnished  with  tendrils.  The  leaves 
are  alternate  on  foot-stalks  inflated  at  their  base.  Each  leaf  is  biternate, 
that  is  to  say,  is  divided  into  three  small  leaves,  of  which  each  is  again  sub- 
divided into  three  oval,  sharp-pointed  folioles,  which  are  entire  when 
young,  but  afterwards  become  obscurely  lobed.  The  flowers,  which  are  in 
simple  and  pendent  clusters,  are  situate  towards  the  top  of  the  stem  and  of 
the  branches,  in  the  axilla  of  the  leaves.  Their  sex  is  distinct ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  male  flowers  are  found  upon  one  individual,  and  the  female  upon 
another.  At  the  base  of  each  cluster  of  blossoms  are  two  small  oval- 
rounded,  floral  leaves,  nearly  opposite. 


M  A  L  E    F  L  O  W  E  R. 

,  (charts  and   PLATES,   N°  6  AND  7.) 

Ca/yxy  formed  of  six  expanded  leaves,  oblong-oval,  and  obtuse,  of  which 
the  three  exterior  ones  are  the  largest. 

*  As  the  drawings  of  these  Uanes  were  received  unaccompanied  by  any  memoir  or  description,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  supply  of  this  deficiency  to  the  able  botanist  who  furnished  this  note.  (French 
Editor.)  ^ 
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Corolhy  composed  of  six  sharp,  lanceolated  petals,  opposite  to,  and 
shorter  than,  the  leaves  of  the  calyx. 

A  cylindric  pivot  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  flower,  of  the  same  length 
as  the  petals,  and  terminated  by  six  oblong,  bilocular  antherae,  which  open 
outwardly. 

FEMALE  FLOWER. 

(charts    and    plates,    N"  8  AND 

CalyXi  similar  to  that  of  the  male  flower,  but  larger. 

Corolla^  inserted  beneath  the  pistil,  composed  of  six  petals,  seldom  entire, 
being  generally  bifid  or  trifid  at  their  summit,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx. 

Stamina,  six,  having  the  same  insertion  as  the  corolla ;  filaments  distinct, 
broad,  very  short,  surrounding  the  pistil  i  anther  a  ^  six,  upright,  oblong,  acu- 
minated, barren. 

O'uaria,  from  three  to  six,  oblong,  gibbous  on  the  outside,  and  nearly  the 
length  of  the  corolla  ;  styles  none  ;  stigmatat  sitting,  oblong,  permanent. 

BerrkSf  equal  in  number  to  the  ovaria,  oblong,  acuminated,  (divided  inta 
six  cells  and  containing  several  angular  seeds.    Flora  Peruviana.) 

This  plant  forms  a  new  genus,  which  belongs  to  the  £a^cia  hexandria 
of  Linnaeus.  I  was  desirous  of  giving  it  the  name  Qila  Martinieret  but  in 
turning  over  the  Flora  Peruviana  et  Cbiliensisy  printed  at  Madrid  iii 
1 794,  I  found  it  mentioned  by  the  name  of  lardizabala.  It  exists,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  herbal  of  our  countryman  Dombey,  who,  in  1774^ 
was  sent  to  Peru,  with  the  authors  of  the  Flora  iPeruviana^  (Ruiz,  and  Pa- 
?on)  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  natural  history » 
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The  general  character  of  the  lardizabala  evidently  places  this  new  genus 
m  the  family  of  the  menispermae,  to  which  it  is  related  by  it*s  climb- 
ing stalk,  it's  clusters  of  dioecious  flowers,  it's  six  petals,  it's  stamina,  the 
leaves  of  it's  calyx,  and  by  it's  pistil,  composed  of  from  three  to  six  cells, 
containing  as  many  seeds.    It  differs  from  the  known  genera  of  this  order 
only  m  it's  fruit,  which,  instead  of  being  monospermous,  contains  several 
seeds.    This  character,  while  it  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  new  section  in 
the  menispermae,  strengthens  the  relation  of  this  family  to  the  next  order 
of  the  anonce.    The  greater  part  of  the  anonas,  indeed,  as  they  have  in  the 
same  flower  several  fruits  containing  numerous  seeds,  differ  in  this  respect 
from  all  the  genera  of  the  menisperm^,  and  by  placing  the  lardizabala  be- 
tween them,  we  shall  establish  a  natural  transition.    To  confirm  these  re- 
semblances nothing  remains  but  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  fruit,  and 
particularly  the  structure  of  the  seeds.    It  is  well  known,  that  those  of 
the  menispermas  are  reniform,  at  least  on  the  inside,  are  enclosed  in  a  hinged 
pericarpium,  and  contain  in  their  upper  part  a  very  small  dicotyledonous 
embryo  :  and  the  characters  we  have  given  of  the  lardizabala  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  in  its  seeds  a  similar  structure.    The  authors  of  the  Flora 
Peruviana  make  no  mention  of  it ;  because,  perhaps,  from  not  being  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  arrangement  of  nature, 
which  is  true  science,  they  did  not  attach  to  the  characters  exhibited  by 
the  seeds  all  the  importance  to  which  they  are  entitled.    By  true  natura- 
lists, however,  they  will  be  considered  as  the  test  and  verification  of  all  the 
others. 
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.BEL  TASMAN,  liis  voyage,  vol.  i.  pag.  82. 
Academy  of  Sciences,    Requested  to  draw  up  in- 
stractions  for  the  voyage,  i.  118.  Memoir  writ- 
ten by  it  in  consequence,  i.  1 19. 
Achastlians  of  North  America,  i.  467, 
Acqueis,  village  of,  ii.  63, 

Air,  musical.    Orie  sung  by  the  Americans,  i. 

408. 
Alascha,  i.  109. 

Alberoni,  cardinal.    A  plan  of  his,  i.  513, 
Alcatras.    Name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  peli- 
cans, i.  437. 
Aleutian  Islands,  i.  llO. 

Albatrosses.  A  great  number  killed  and  found 
good  for  food,  i.  291. 

Allass,  Strait  of,  i.  115. 

Alvaredo,  Island  of,  i.  283. 

Amargura,  Island  of,  i.  211,  ii.  167,  163. 

America,  north-western  coast  of.  Inquiries  to  be 
made  there,  i.  28.  Account  of  it,  i.  94.  Made 
by  la  Perouse,  i.  358.  Strong  currents  there, 
i.  365,  379, 420.  Accounts  of  the  natives,  i.  245, 
369,  396,  438,  ii.  355. 

Amsterdam,  Island  of,  i.  82. 

Anatomy,  instructions  concerning,  i.  125, 135. 


Aniva,  Gulf  of,  ii.  62. 

Anamooka  Island.    The  Rotterdam  of  Tasman, 

i.  83. 

Annobon,  Island  of,  i.51. 

Anomiae  Linnaei,  ii.  412, 

Anse  aux  ours,  or  Bear  Cove,  ii.  12. 

Araumakutan,  island  of,  i.  111. 

Arenas,  Punta  de,  i.  100. 

Arsacides,  Land  of  the,  i,  xlvi  note,  74,  87. 

Ascencion,  Island  of,  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  i.  53. 
La  Perouse  could  not  find  it,  i.  278.  It's  tru« 
situation,  ib.  note.  It's  existence  denied,  j 
285. 

Ascension,  Island  of,  i,  51. 
Assumption,  Island  of,  described,  i.  480, 
Astrolabe.   Very  near  being  lost,  i.  367.    One  of 

her  seamen  lost  overboard,  ii.  115.    On  fire,  ii. 

177-  Tables  of  her  route,  ii.  275. 
Astronomy.  Instructions  concerning,  i.  33,  120. 

Sources  of  error  in  lunar  observations,  i.  463. 
Atmosphere,  Observations  on  it's  flux  and  reflux, 

ii.  521. 

Atole.  An  Indian  mess,  i.  449. 

Aurora,  Island  of,  i.  85.  1 

Avatschaj  Harbour  of,  i.  llO.  Described,  ii.  103. 
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Directions  for  sailing  into  it,  ii.  112.  La  Pe- 
rouse  letters  from,  ii.  469,  488,  510. 

Ball.  At  Kamtschatka,  ii.  95. 

Banana  tree.  Instructions  for  making  cord  of  it's 
bark,  ii.  515. 

Bank  of  pebbles  in  the  sea,  i.  428. 

Banks,  Port,  i.  418  note. 

Banks,  sir  Joseph.  La  Perouse's  thanks  to  him, 
i.  262. 

Bantam,  Island  of,  ii.  229. 

Barometer.  It's  variations  uniform  under  the 
equator,  ii.  521. 

Baros,  don  Francisco,  governor  of  St.  Catherine. 
His  reception  of  la  Perouse,  i.  284, 

Basco,  don  Josef,  Island  of,  i.  203. 

Basco,  Mr.  governor  of  Manilla.  His  reception  of 
Mr.  Boutin  sent  to  him  by  la  Perouse,  i.  505. 

Bashee  Islands,  i.  483,  528.  ii.  425. 

Basse  des  fregates  Fran^aises,  i.  4/5. 

Bath.    Curious  one  of  sand,  ii.  366. 

Bauman's  Islands,  i.  85.  Account  of  them  in  Rog- 
gewein,  ii.  152.  Not  the  same  with  Naviga- 
tors Islands,  ii.  153. 

Baxa,  Isla,  or  Flat  Island,  i.  203. 

Bay  of  Islands,  i.  41 6. 

Bear  Cove,  ii.  12. 

Beards  of  the  Americans.  Question  respecting 

them,  i.  404,  438.  ii.  356. 
Beaver  skins,  ii.  43g. 
Behring'sBay.  Does  not  exist,  i.  363. 
Behring's  River,  i.  363,  434. 
Beresford's  Islands,'!.  426  note. 
Bcrnizet.   His  sketch  of  the  geography  of  Easter 

Island,  ii.  342. 
Bernizet,  Peak,  ii.  26l. 

Berthoud,  Fer-dinand.  His  small  time-keepers  ver/ 
~  inaccurate,  i.  310.  His  table  of  the  rate  of 
time-keepers  very  incorrect,  i.  311.  Accuracy 
of  his- large  time-keepers,  i.  336,  417, 466. 

Billings,  Mr.  His  expedition,  ii.  QQ,  480. 

Biobio,  Paps  of,  ii.  197- 

Birds,  i.  286,  422,  441,  472.  ii.  51,  124.   Fly  to 

liieward,  i.  483. 
Bltchies.  A  people  so  called,  ii.  49. 
Bogeda,  Port  de  la,  i.  106.  First  discovered  by 

Drake,  i.  107. 
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Bolabola,  i.  15. 

Books  for  the  use  of  la  Pefouse  and  his  officers, 
i.  I89. 

Boscavi'en's  island.   The  Cocos  island  of  le  Mairc 

and  Schouten,  i.  80.  ii.  152,  I62. 
Botany.  Instructions  concerning,  i.  129. 
Botany  Bay,  ii.  179.   La  Perouse,  letters  from,  ii. 

477,  500.  See  New  Holland. 
Botol  Tabaco-xima,  island  of,  i.  528.  ii.  23/. 
Bottomless  Island.  See  Sondre-grond. 
Boudoir  of  Bougainville.  The  Dezena  of  Quiros^ 

and  Maitea  of  Cook,  i.  77* 
Bougainville.  His  voyage,  i.  259,  Remarks  on  his 

voyage,  ii.  125. 
Boussole.  Very  near  being  lost,  i.  367.  Loses  one 

of  her  men,  ii'.  l65.    Tables  of  her  route,_  ii. 

181. 

Boussole,  Canal  de  la,  ii.  66. 

Boutin.    His  account  of  the  loss  of  two  boats  and 

their  crews,  i.  381.    His  conduct  at  the  island 

of  Maouna,  when  attacked  by  the  savages,  ii. 

131,  136.    Receives  six  wounds,  ii.  137.  His 

character,  ii.  460,  478. 
Bowen,  captain,  his  account  of  the  supposed 

wreck  of  one  of  la  Perouse's  vessels,  i.  xlvi. 
Breaker  Point,  of  Cook,  i.  428. 
Buache,  Cape,  i.  423. 
Bucarelli,  Port,  i.  103,  419. 
Buena  Vista,  Island  of,  i.  73. 
Bujador,  Cape,  i.  522. 
Bulinao  Shoal,  i.  499. 

Buxos  de  la  Candelaria.  Sie  Candlemas  Flats. 

Caimanes,  Los,  Islands,  i.  206, 

California,  Old  and  New.  Historical  details  re- 
specting them,  i.  436.  Productions,  i.  441.  Na- 
tives, i.  447.  ii.  354.  See  Monterey. 

Calinasse,  Island  of,  ii.  151. 

Caffdlemas  Flats,  i.  73,  208  note. 

Cannibalism,  i.  xlvii  note,  35o',  399  note,  411, 
454. 

Canoes.  Described,  i.  251,  341,  300,  407,  457, 

531.  ii.  73,  159,  161. 
Cape   Horn.     Doubled   without  difficulty,  i. 

295. 

Carls-hof,  Island  of,  i.  84. 
Carmel,  River,  i.  442. 
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Caroline  Islands,  Enquiries  to  be  made  concern- 
ing them,  i.  31. 

Carvagnal,  Mr.  Gonzales.  His  attentions  to  la  Pe- 
rouse,  i.  517. 

Castries,  Marshal  de.  His  letters  to  Condorcet,  i. 
112. 

 ,  Mr.  la  Croix  de.    Arrives  at  Canton,  i. 

518.  At  Manilla,  i.  SIQ. 

-,  Baie  de,  ii.  38.  Described,  ii.  39. 


Cantaduanes,  Island  of,  1. 503. 
Cavite.    Directions  for  sailing  into  the  harbour, 

i.  502.    Town  described,  i.  505. 

Cenotaph  Island,  i.  38/.  ii.  207,  209. 

Charts.  Construction  of  those  used  for  the  voy- 
age, i.  46. 

Chemical  liquors.  Accidentally  take  fii-e  on  board 

the  Astrolabe,  ii.  177. 
Chemistry.  Instructions  concerning,  i.  124. 
Chicayayna,  Island  of,  i.  79. 
Chicha,  Island  of,  ii.  57. 

Children.  Two  of  different  ages  suckled  at  once, 

ii.  46.  Their  treatment  in  California,  ii.  367, 
368. 

Chili,  i.  321.  ii.  398.  Natives  described,  ii.  359. 

China.  Inquiries  to  be  made  there,  i.  30.  Bad- 
ness of  it's  government,  i.  489,  498.  Treatment 
of  Europeans^  i.  489.  Of  Portuguese,  i,  490. 
Seas  of,  i.  533. 

Chinese.  Part  of  America  where  they  landed,  i. 
414.  Chinese  vessels,  ii.  3. 

Circumcision,  Cape  or  Island  of,  i.  II6,  133,  257, 
258  note. 

Clerke,  Captain.  An  inscription  engraved  and 
placed  over  his  tomb  by  la  Perouse,  ii.  QQ. 

Clonard,  Mr.  de.  Account  given  of  him  by  la 
Perouse,  ii.  460,  474,  507. 

Clostercam,  point,  ii.  54. 

Coral  Island,  i.  234. 

Cockroa.ches.  Mischief  done  by  them,  i.  21C) 
229. 

Cocos  Island,  i.  80.  Not  Solitary  Island,  i.  86,  It's 

situation,  ii.  152, 1'62. 
Combava,  See  Sumbava, 
Company's  Island,  ii.  64. 

Conception,  bay  of.  Directions  for  sailing  into  it, 
L298.  Described,  i.  301.  It's  productioris,  i; 


303.  Manners  and  customs  of  it's  inhabltanls, 
i.  304. 

Consolation  Islands,  i.  233. 
Contrariete,  He  de  la,  i.  8g. 
Conversion  de  S.  Pablo,  la,  Isla  de,.i.  76. 
Cook.  Renwrks  on  his  death,  i.  345.  His  veraci- 
ty, ii.  97. 
Cook's  Bay,  i.  317. 
Cordon,  Cape  del,  i.  108.  - 
Corea,  i,  535.  ii.  6, 
Cornu  ammonis,  ii.  425. 
Coronades,  los  quadra,  Islas  de,  i.  76, 
Cox,  Cape,  i,  424  note. 

Crews  of  the  two  ships.  Precautions  to  be  taken 
for  preserving  their  health,  i.  42.  Rewards  to  be 
conferred  on  them,  i.  48,  Attention  paid  to  their 
health,  i.  272,  281,  353.  ii.  53,  1 19, 166,  Furs 
sold  for  their  profit,  i.  413.  ii.  438. 
Crillon,  Baie  de.  Account  of  it's  inhabitants,. 

i.  58. 

 -,  Cape,  ii.  56,  261. 

 ,  Mount,  i.  415i 

Cross,  Cape,  i,  4 16. 
Cross  Sound,  i.  415.  ii.  211, 
Croyere,  lies  dela,  i.  419'. 

—  Mr.  de  la.    Inscription  over  his  gravC;^ 

ii.  98. 

Cruz,  Puerta  de  la,  i.  244. 
Culebras,  las.  Islands,  i.  228. 
Cyclades,  Greater,  of  Bougainville,  Tierra  del  Es- 
piritu  Santo  of  Quiros,  New  Hebrides  of  Cook, 
i.  79. 

Dagelet.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Fleuricu,  ii.  500, 
Dagelet  Island,  i.  538.  ii.  219j 
Daigremont,  Mr.  Dies  at  Manilla,  i.  517. 
Dalrymple.    His  chart  of  the  Philippines  inaccu- 

rate,  i.  498. 
Dances.  Kamtsehadale,  ii.  96. 
Danger,  Islands  of,  ii.  121. 
Dangereuse,  La.  Rock  so  called,  ii.  62, 
Davis's  Islands,  i.  313.  Account  of  his  voyage,  i. 
314  note. 

Dead.    Customs  respecting  them,  i.  39O.  ii.  13^. 

350, 390. 
Deceit,  Cape.  ^^a.Enganno. 
De  Clonard»   See  Clonar4 
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Deliverance,  Islands  of,  i.  90. 

Denia,  Island  of,  i.  1 16. 

Desert  Island,  i.  479' 

besventuradas,  Islas,  i.  72. 

Dezena,  La,  Island  of,  i.  76. 

.Diego  d'Alvarez,  Island  of,  i.  54. 

Dipping  needle.  Experiments  on  it,  i.  270. 

Diseases.  Inquiries  to  be  made  concerning,  i,  142, 

147.  Of  the  savages,  ii.  337,  363.  Cutaneous 

diseases,  how  occasioned,  ii.  365. 
Disinterestedness.     Instances  of  it,  ii.  325,  326 

note,  329. 

Disgraciada,  la.  One  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  i. 
336. 

Dixon.  His  strictures  on  Maurelle's  voyage,  i. 
242.  Extracts  from  him,  i.  337  note,  i.  496 
note. 

Dogs.  OfTartary,  ii.  48,  384.  Refuse  meat,  and 

seize  greedily  upon  fish,  ii.  73.  • 
Dogs,  island  of.  See  Hond  island. 
Dolores,  Isla  de,  i.  99. 
Dove,  non-descript,  ii.  124. 
Dracaena  draco,  ii.  456. 

Drake.  His  islands  and  harbour,  i.  62.  His  har- 
bour on  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  i. 
107.  First  discovered  that  coast  and  took  pos- 
session of  it  for  the  English  by  the  name  of  New 
Albion,  i.  107.  His  islands  the  same  with  those 
about  Tierra  del  Fuego,  i.  2g6, 

Dutch.  Inquiries  ,  to  be  made  concerning  them, 
i.  32.  Their  secrecy  with  regard  to  Japan,  ii. 
70. 

Easter  Island.  Inquiry  to  be  made  at  it,  i.  26.  It's 
discovery,  i.  68,  84.  Called  San  Carlos  by  the 
Spaniards,  ib.  Described,  i.  31 7.  Productions, 
i.  328.  Excursion  into  it,,  i.  330.  It's  inhabi- 
tants, i.  323.  ii.  332.  It's  geography,  ii.  342. 
Huts  described,  i.  324.  ii.  347.  Morals,  i. 
.321.  ii.  350.  Remarks  on  it,  ii.  401. 

Ecclemachs  of  North  America,  i.  467. 

Echiquier.  Islands  so  called  by  Bougainville,  i. 
201. 

Edgecumbe,  Cape  and  Mount,  i.  41 7  note, 
Egmont  Island,  i.  75. 
Elephantiasis,  ii.  388, 
Eiias.  See  St.  Elias. 


Elizabethides  Islands,  i.  65. 

Elks  and  bears.  Mode  of  taking  them  on  the  coast 

of  Tartary,  ii.  73. 
Ellis.  His  voyage,  i.  257. 

Elstockenstrom,  Mr.  Undertakes  to  sell  the  furs 

for  the  crews  of  the  two  ships,  i.  495,  517- 
Endeavour  Strait,  i.  91. 

Enfant-Perdu,  or  Forlorn-Hope,  Island  of,  L  72. 

Enganno,  Cape  del,  i.  100.  The  Cape  Edgecumbe 
of  Cook,  i.  417  note. 

English.  Inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  them,  i. 
24,  27,  32.  Their  attentions  to  laPerouse,i.262, 
267.  English  words  used  in  Sagaleen  Island,  ii. 
30.  A  trading  voyage  made  by  them  to  Kamt- 
schatka,  ii.  102.  Their  settlement  at  Port  Jack- 
son, ii.  180, 

Entrecasteaux.  Arrives  at  Canton  with  the  frigate 
la  Subtile,  i.  518.  Appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  in  search  of  la  Perouse,  i.  xliii. 

Eooa  of  Cook.    Middleburg  Island  of  Tasman, 

i.  82, 

Epitaph,  of  the  men  lost  at  Port  des  Frangais,  i. 

387-    Of  de  la  Croyere,  ii.  98.    Of  captain 

Clerke,  ii,  99, 
Equatorial   Ocean.     Inquiries  concerning  the 

islands  in  it,  i,  25.  Notes  on  it's  islands,  i.  71. 
Ermitanos,  los,  i.  201 . 

Esquimaux.  Description  of  the  people  of  this 
name,  i.  406. 

Escures,  d'.  Lost  with  two  boats,  i.  376. 

Espiritu  Santo,  Tierra  del,  i.  79,  86. 

Estaing,  Baled',  ii.  31.  Huts  and  inhabitants,  ii, 

Fages,  Mr.  His  civility  to  la  Perouse,  i.  445. 

Fair  Weather,  Cape,  ii.  195,  207. 

Fair  Weather,  Mount,  i.  415,  ii.  207. 

Fanfoue,  Island  of,  ii.  151. 

Fernando  de  Noronha,  Island  of,  i.  50. 

Fernando  Po,  Island  of,  i.  51. 

Firmin  de  la  Suen,  Father,  president  of  the  mis- 
sions of  California.  His  character,  i.  450 
note. 

Fishes.  Distance  to  which  they  will  swim,  i. 
353. 

Fishing.  American  mode  of,  i.  405. 

Fleurieu,  Cape.  Cape  Cox  of  Dixon,  i,  424  note, 

ii.  215. 
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Florida;,  la.  Island  of,  i.  74. 
Fog  Bank,  ii.  7- 
Fokien,  Province  of,  i.  52(5. 
Forlorn  Hope.  See  Enfant  Perdu. 
Fonofono,  Island  of,  i.  79' 

Formosa.  New  bank  found  in  it's  channel,  i.  523. 

Account  of  the  island,  ii.  408.  Revolt  of  the 

natives,  ii.  467" 
Forster,  George.  His  note  on  voyage  of  la  Pe- 

rouse,  i.  ix. 
Four  Brothers'  Islands,  ii,  65. 
Fox  Islands.  See  Aleutian  Islands, 
Fraile,  Island  of,  i.  503. 
Friendly  Islands,  ii.  166. 

Fuentes,  Admiral  de,  i.  133,  357  i^ote,  414,  433, 
ii.  485. 

Fugitiva,  la.  Island  of,  i.  77. 
Funeral  rites.    See  Dead. 

Furs.  Trade  for  them  with  the  Indians,  i.  371. 
To  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew,  i.  413. 
Particulars  of  these  furs,  ii,  438.  Quantity  to  be 

.  procured  in  California,  i.  456.  Sale  of  them  at 
China,  i.  4g5,  51 7.  Dear  at  Kamtschatka,  ii. 
101.  Fur  trade  at  Klatcha,  ii.  110.  Observa- 
tions on  the  trade,  ii.  430. 

Gaetano.  His  discoveries,  i.  gs,  344  note. 

Gal,  Isle  of,  i.  283. 

Galera,  la,  i.  73. 

Gallegos,  River,  i.  201. 

Galvez,  don  Josef  de,  Islands  of,  i.  227.  ii. 
167. 

Games.  Of  the  Americans,  i.  408,  454,  455. 

Garden  Islands,  i.  497  note.  - 

Gardener.  His  instructions,  i.  156,  Implements 
necessary  for  him,  i.  174. 

Gente  Hermoso,  Island,  1.  78.  ii.  121, 

Geography.  Plan  for  the  extension  of  the  science, 
i,  xvi.  Geographical  notes  to  the  instructions, 
i.Ag.  Parts  where  new  discoveries  may  be  ex- 
pected, i.  131.  Mistakes  in,  ii.  57. 

Geometry.  Instructions  concerning,  i.  120. 

Georgia,  Island  of.  Inquiries  to  be  made  re- 
specting, i.  25. 

GoedeHoop,  Island  of,  i.  81. 

Goelette.  Bird  so  called,  ii.  120. 

Gough's  Island,  i.  55. 
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Gouvernante.  A  medical  herb  used  for  the  cure  of 

the  venereal  disease,  ii.  366. 
Grand,  He.  See  Roche,  la. 
Green  Islands,  i.  81,  83. 
Groen  Islands,  i.  8 1 . 
Groningen,  Island  of,  i.  86. 
Guadalcanar,  Island  of,  i.  74. 
Guadalupa,  la,  Island  of,  i.  74. 
Guadalupe,  Port,  i.  101. 
Guam,  Island  of,  i.  236. 
Guaytopo,  Island  of,  i.  79. 
Guibert,  Port,  i.  418. 

Hair.  Mode  of  shortening  it  In  California^  for 
want  of  scissors,  i.  453. 

Halibut  Island,  i.  lOg.  / 

Halley.  His  system  of  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass fallacious,  i.  47g. 

Handsome  Nation.  See  Gente  Hermoso. 

Hapaee,  Island  of,  ii.  167. 

Hawke.  French  account  of  his  defeat  of  Con- 
flans,  i,  XXV. 

Hazy  Isles  of  Dixon.  The  lies  de  la  Croyere  of 
Perome,  i.  418  note. 

Health.  See  Crews.  Inquiries  to  be  made  con- 
cerning objects  affecting  it,  i.  140.  '  , 

Hearne,  Governor.  Did  not  keep  kis  word  with 
la  Perouse,  i.  xxxiii.    His  journey  cited  by 

■  la  Perouse,  i.  415. 

Hector,  Cape,    Cape  St,  James  of  Dixon,  i.  423 

note,  ii.  213*)  215. 
Heemskirck,  Shoals  of,  i.  83, 
Heliotes.    Shells  of  that  name,  i.  46l. 
Hermits,  Islands.  -  See  Ermitanos. 
Higgins,  Governor.  Account  of  him,  i.  308. 
Hoapinsu,  Island  of,  i.  532.  ii.  237. 
Hodges,  Mr.  His  drawing  of  the  monaraents  ef 

Easter  Island  imperfect,  i.  321. 
Hond  Island,  i.  80. 
Hoonga-hapae  Island,  ii.  170. 
Hoonga-tonga  Island,  ii.  170. 
Hoorn  Islands,  i.  81.  -  / 

Horn,  Cape.  Doubled  without  difiiculty,  i.  205, 
Horno,  Isla  de,  or  Oven  Island,  i.  203 
Huaheine.  Inquiry  to  be  made  there,  i.  26'. 
Hudson's  Bay.  Capture  of  the  English  settlements 

there,  i.  xxvii.  . 
-       3  z  .    -  . 
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Hunter,  Captain.  Sends  his  offers  of  service  to  la 
Perouse,  ii.  179. 

Hunting.  Singular  mode  of  hunting  deer,  i.  438. 

Huts.  Of  North  America,  i.  3gg,  447.  ii.  361. 
Of  the  Island  of  Sagaleen,  ii.  30/  31,  382.  Of 
the  coast  of  Tartary,  ii.  43,  38Q.  Elegant  in 
the  Island  of  Maouna,  ii.  131.  Of  Easter  Island, 
ii.  347. 

Igaitu,  Island  of,  i.  112.  , 
Ikarma,  Island  of,  i.  112, 
Incarnation,  Island  of  the^  i.  76. 
Insects,  ii.  373.  ' 

Instruments  for  the  use  of  the  two  ships,  i.  18§. 
Iron,  native,  i.  369. 

Isabella,  Island  of,  i.  73,  ■ 

Islands,  Bay  of,  i.  4l6. 

Iturpn,  Island  of,  i,  112. 

Ivaschkin.  His  history,  ii.  97. 

Japan.  Inquiries  to  be  made  concerning,  i'.  30. 
Eastern  coast  of,  i.  114.  Japanese  vessels,  i. 
536.  ii.  2.  Arrival  there  of  la  Perouse,  ii.  3, 
251.  Remarks  on  the  secrecy  of  the  Dutch 
respecting  it,  ii.  70. 

j€so,  or  Jesso.  The  name  given  to  the  Kuriles 
by  the  Japanese,  i.  ill.  These  not  to  be  con- 
founded, i.  1 12.  The  proper  Jesso  of  the  Ja- 
panese the  same  with  Chicha,  ii.  57.  Customs 
of  the  Jessonese,  ii.  75. 

Jesuits.    Remarks  on  them,  i.  455. 

Jesus,  Island  of,  i.  73. 

Jesus  Maria,  Island  of,  i.  203. 

Johnston,  Mr.  His  civilities  to  la  Perouse,  i.  267. 

Jonquiere,  Baie  de  la,  >i.  35. 

Jootsi-sima,  Island  of,  ii.  3,  251. 

Josef  Basco,  don,  Island  of,  i.  203., 

•Juan  Fernandez.  Islands  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  him,  i.  68. 

Kaborof,  Lieutenant,  commandant  of  the  har- 
bour of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  his  attentions  to 
la  Perouse,  ii.  87,  483. 

Kamtschatka.    La  Perouse  arrives  there,  ii.  68.  " 
His  reception,  and  particulars  respecting  the 
country,  ii  86.    Excursion  to  a  volcano  there, 
ii.  89.    Ball,  ii.  95. 

Kao,  Island  of,  ii.  169,  170.. 


Kaslof-Ougrenin,  Mr.  Governor  of  Okhotsk,  ii. 

87.  His  civilities  to  la  Perouse,  ii.  94,  483- 
Kastricum,  Cape,  ii.  64. 
Kastricum,  Ship.    See  Vries,  Captain. 
Kattendyke,  Island  of,  i,  53. 
Keppel's  Island.  The  Traitors'  Island  of  le  Maire 

and  Schouten,  i.  80.  ii.  152,  I62. 
Kerguelen.  His  voyages,  i.  259. 
Kerouart  Islets,  i.  423.  ii.  213,  215, 
Kitui,  Island  of,  i.  112. 
Kukumivi^a,  Island  of,  i.  111. 
Kumi,  Island  of,  and  its  inhabitants,  i,  530,  ii, 
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Kunaschir,  Island  of,  i.  112. 
Kurile  Islands,  i.  110.  ii.  65,  104. 
Labyrinth  Islands,  i.  85. 

Ladrone,  or  Marianne  Islands,  Inquiries  to  b^ 
made  there,  i.  32.    Remarks  on  them,  i.  479. 

Lamanon.  Massacred  at  Maouna,  ii.  134.  His 
excursion  to  the  Peak  of  Teneritfe,  ii.  319*. 
His  character  ,>y  Ponce,  ii.  324.  His  disser- 
tation on  the  Cornu  Ammonis,  ii.  425.  His 
letter  to  the  minister  of  marine,  ii.  449.  To 
Mr.  de  Servieres,  ii.  510.  To  Mr.  Condorcet, 
ii.  516.  His  obsea"vations- on  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  521,  His  table  of 
the  result  of  these  observations,  ii.  525. 

Lamanon,  Peak,  ii.  20,  255,  257,  261, 

Lamay,  Isknd  of,  i.  523.  ii.  237. 

Land.  Indications  of  it  at  sea,  i,  312,  437-  ii* 
117. 

Langle,  de.  Accompanies  la  Perouse  in  his  expe- 
dition against  Hudson's  Bay,  i.  xxvii.  Chosen 
by  la  Perouse  to  command  the  Astrolabe,  i. 
263.  His  excursion  into  the  interior  of  Easter 
Island,  i.  330.  Makes  a  present  of  his  mill  to 
the  missionaries  of  California,  i.  450.  Lands 
on  the  island  of  Sagaleen,  ii.  22.  Goes  ashore 
at  Maouna,  ii.  126.  Makes  an  excursion  there 
to  a  pleasant  cove,  ii.  129,  Urgent  to  take  on 
board  more  fresh  water,  ii.  132.  Goes  ashore 
for  this  purpose,  ii.  135.  Is  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred, ii.  136.  Particulars  of  this  unfortunate 
aifair,  ii.  142.  His  letters  to  the  minister  of 
HiarirAC,  ii.  445.  His  character,  ii.  459,  475}  502. 
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Langle,  Bale  de,  ii.  22,  255. 

 ,  Peak  de,  ii.  56,  26l, 

Languages.  Of  the  American  Indians,  i.  409, 
46y,  Kemarivs  on  occasional  similarities  in,  ii. 
30.   Of  Sagaleen,  ii.  80.   Of  the  South-sea 
islands,  ii.  156. 
Lapillo.  Volcanic  production  so  called,  i.  323. 
Latte,  Island  of,  i.  211. 
Lekeyo  Islands,  i.  1 14,  530. 
Lemos,  Mr.  de.    His  civilities  to  la  Perouse,  i. 

487.    Character  of  his  wife,  ik 
Leone,  Island  of,  ii.  151. 
Lepaute-Dagelet.  See  Dagelet. 
Xesseps,    Sent  over  land  from  Kamtschatka,  ii, 

lOS.    Letter  from  him,  ii.  480. 
Lianes  of  Chili.  Description  of  them,  ii.  529- 
Lictij  ii.  458. 

Line.  Remarks  on  crossing  it,  i.  273. 

Liqueo  Islands.   See  Lekeo. 

List,  of  Navigators,  fram  the  year  1519  to  1775, 
i.  xiv.  Of  the  officers  and  crevi^  of  the  Bous- 
sole,  i.  4.  Of  the  Astrolabe,  i.  7-  Of  vegetables 
carried  out  by  la  Perouse,  i.  177-  Of  goods  for 
barter  and  presents,  i.  182.  Of  mathematical 
and  other  instruments,  i.  186.  Of  books  for 
the  use  of  the  officers,  &c.  i.  I89.  Of  officers 
and  men  lost  at  Port  des  Fran^ais,  i.  388. 
imassacred  at  Maouna,  ii.  148. 

Lomboc  Strait  of,  i.  115. 

Louisiade,  Lands  of,  i.  90. 

Luconia,  Island  of,  i.  504.  il.  405. 

Macao.  La  Perouse  arrives  there,  i.  485. 
harbour,  i.  490.  It's  population,  i.  4gi. 
government,  i.  492.  The  town  described,  i. 
494.  La  Perouse  leaves  his  furs  there,  i.  495. 
Character  of  the  mandarin,  j.  496.  La  Pe- 
rouse's  letters  from,  ii.  451,  484,  509. 

Madeira.  Arrival  there,  i.  266.  Price  of  wine 
there,  i.  268. 

Madelena,  la,  Island  of,  i.  205. 

Magellan.  His  first  voyage  and  discoveries,  i.  72. 

Maire,  le,  and  Schouten.  Their  voyage,  i.  79- 

Maire,  le,  Strait  of.  Abundance  and  tameness  of 
the  whales  there,  i.  294. 

Maitea  of  Cook.  The  Dezena  of  Quires,  i.  77. 

Majorca.  See  Mayorga. 


It's 
It's 


Majos,  los.  The  sanic  with  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

i.  336.' 
Malaita,  Island  of,  i.  73. 

Malays.  South-sea  islands  peopled  by  them,  ii. 
156. 

Maldonado,  Lorenci  Ferrer  de.  His  voyage,  i. 
357  note. 

Mangs,  Rocks,  i.  479.  ii.  225. 

Manilla,  The, town  and  it's  environs  described,  i. 
507,  520.  Particulars  of  it's  government,  i.  5I  Ij 
&c.  Farther  account  of  it,  ii.  405.  La  Perouse, 
letters  from,  ii.  465,  487-  See  also  Philippine 
Island,?. 

Mansilog  Shoal,  i.  499. 

Manual  Flores,  don.  Island  of,  I.  206.. 

Maouna,  Island  of,  ii,  127.  Account  of  the 
country  and  it's  inhabitants,  ii.  128.  Massacre 
-  there  of  Mr.  de  Langle  and  eleven  others,  ii. 
134.  Particulars  of  this  affair,  ii.  142. 

Mareekan,  Island  of,  ii.  65. 

Mariannes.    See  Ladrone  Islands. 

Marivelle  Harbour,  i.  500.  Account  of  the  vil- 
lage and  it's  inhabitants,  ib. 

Marivelle  Shoal,  i.  499. 

Marken  Islands,  i.  83. 

Marquesas  Islands,  i.  75,  92. 

Marseveen,  Island  of,  i.  116. 

Martin  de  Aiguilar .  His  entrance  not  to  be  founds 

i.  105,   Place  where  his  river  exists,  i.  133. 
Martin  Vas,  Islands  of,  i.  52,  275,  2/8.  ii.  187- 
Martinez,  Lieutenant  don  Estevan.   His  civilities 

to  la  Perouse,  i.  462. 
Martiniere.  Description  of  certain  insects  by  him^ 

ii.  373.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  him,  ii.  456. 
His  letter  to  the  minister  of  marine,  ii.  513. 

 ,  Peak  la,  ii.  34. 

Maschautsch,  Island  of,  i.  1,12. 

Massacre  Island.    A  name  given  to  Maouna  by 

la  Perouse,  ii.  149. 
Matavai,  Island  of,  i.  15. 

Materia  Medica.   Inquiries  concerning  it,  i.  144. 

Of  California,  ii.  366. 
Matmai,  or  Matsumai,  Island  of,  i.  1I2» 
Matthias,  Island  of,  i.  203. 
Maurelle,  don.    His  journal  of  a  voyage  cm  the 

nortb-westem  coast  of  America,  i.  94.  His 
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voyage  from  Manilla  to  San  Bias,  i.  194.  Ac- 
count of  another  voyage  by  him  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  America,  i.  242.    Remarks  on 
his  voyage  from  Manilla,  ii.  l66. 
Maurelle,  Island  of,  i.  234. 

Mayorga,  don  Martin  de.  Islands  of,  i.  223.  ii. 
167. 

Mecaraila,  Island  of,  i.  79- 

Mechanics.    Instructions  concerning,  i.  120. 

Medals.  Struck  for  the  voyage  of  la  Perouse,  i.  xllx. 

Medicine.    See  Society. 

MelgUer,  David.    His  voyage,  i.  434  note. 

Mendana.    His  first  voyage,  i.  73.  His  secondj  i. 

Mendoza.    See  Marquesas. 

Mesa,  Island  of.  The  same  with  Owhyhee,  i.  337. 
Meteorology.     Instructions   concerning,  i.  37. 

Observations,  i.  3S6,  537.  ■521. 
Mezari,  Cape,  i.  IO6. 

Middleburg,  Island  of.  The  Eooa  of  Cook,  i.  82. 
Midwifry,  State  of  in  California,  ii.  366.  Treat- 
ment of  the  mother  and  child,  ib. 
Military  examination  of  places,  enjoined,  i,  35. 
Mille-Iles.  See  Echiquier. 
Mindanao,  i.  515. 
Mindoro,  i.  515.  , 

Mineralogy.  Instructions  concerning,  i.  127. 
Mira  Island,  i.  470. 

Missions  in  California.  Account  of  them,  i.  430. 

Number  of  Indians  baptized,  i.  458. 
Mocha,  Island  of,  i.  297. 
Moluccas.  Inquiries  to  be  made  there,  i.  32. 
Monges.  His  excursion  to  the  Peak  of  TenerlfFe, 

ii.  2,\g*. 
Monges,  1  OS,  i.  201 . 
Monha,  Island  of,  i.  503. 

Monks,  at  Conception.  Account  of  them,  i.  305, 
444. 

Monks,  Islands.    See  Monges  los. 

Monneron,  de.  His  observations  on  different  places, 
ii.  391. 

=-—  ,  He,  ii.  56,  261. 

Monsoons,  i.  522. 

Monterey,  Island  of,  i.  78- 

=  .  ,  Port' of.  It's  discovery,  i,  95.  La  Pe- 
rouse arrives  at  it,  i.  432,  444.  ii.  217.  De- 


scribed, i.  435.  It's  language,  i.  467.  Re- 
marks on  it,  ii.  403.  La  P6rouse,  letters  from, 
ii.  441. 

Monti,  Bale  de,  i.  36O.    The  Port  Malgrave  of 

Dixon,  i.  350. 
Morals.    Of  Easter  Island,  ii.  350. 
Motogo,  Island  of,  L  112. 

Mowee,  Island  of.  Account  of  it,  i.  340,  342. 
It's  inhabitants,  i.  343,  345.  ii.  336.  Preva- 
lence of  the  venereal  disease  there,  i.  348.  ii. 
337. 

Mulgrave,  Port,  i.  36l  note. 
Murderers'  Bay,  i.  82. 

Murray,  Mr.  His  civilities  to  la  PerousC;  i.  267. 
Muschu,  Island  of,  i.  1]  1. 

Music.  North  American,  i.  408.    Of  Sagaleca 

Island,  ii.  85. 
Nabo,  Cape,  ii.  4. 

Nairne's  marine  barometer.  It's  superiority,  ii.  6. 
Names,  of  places.  Advantageous  to  retain  those 

used  by  the  natives,  ii.  169. 
Namokoki  Island,  i.  83. 

National  Assembly.  Decrees,  that  search  be 
made  after  la  Perouse,  i.  xxxix.  i.  1. — that  an 
account  be  published  of  his  voyage,  i.  3. 

Natural  History  and  Physics.  Instructions  con- 
cerning, i.  36,  121,  133. 

Naupau,  Island  of,  i.  79- 

Navigators'  Islands,  ii.  121.  Their  number  and 

names,  ii.  151,  173. 
Necker  Island,  i.  474.  ii.  221. 

  Islands,  i.  430. 

 ,  Port,  i.  418. 

New  Albion.    Discovered  by  Drake,  i.  107. 
New  Caledonia^  i.  86. 
New  Guinea,  i.  83 . 

New  Hebrides.  Tierra  del  Esplritu  Santo  of 
Glvdros,  i.  79* 

New  Holland.  Inquiries  to  be  made  there,  i.  27. 
Accounts  of  it,  i.  91.  ii.  505.  La  Perouse  ar- 
rives there,  ii.  179- 

New  Ireland,  i.  81. 

New  Zealand,  I.  82,  92. 

Niphon,  Island  of,  ii.  5, 

Norfolk  Island,  ii.  174.  .  ■ 

— — —  Sound,  i.  417  note, 
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North  Island,  ii.  237, 
Northern  Ocean,  i,  94. 

North-west  passage.    Does  not  exist,  i.  415,  433. 

Thb  disputed,  i.  434  note. 
Noto,  Cape,  ii.  4. 
Nublada,  Island  of,  i,  03. 

Niiestra  Senora  de  la  Gorta.  See  Santa  Maria  la 
Gorta.- 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Lnz^  i.  79' 
Nuestra  Seilora  del  Socorroj  i.  78. 
Observatory  Island,  ii.  40. 
Oheitepeha  Bay,  i.  15. 

Oku-Jesso.  The  same  with  Sagaleen  Island,  ii. 
57.  - 

Oku-Jessonese.  Their  manners  and  customs,  ii. 
75. 

Omai.  Inquiry  to  be  made  after  him,  i.  26. 

Ontong-Java,  Islands  of,  i.  83,  207  note. 

Ooneraak  Island,  i.  109. 

Opoun,  Island  of,  ii.  151,  152. 

Orotchies.  A  people  of  Tartary  so  called,  ii.  42. 
Their  fondness  for  particular  parts  of  salmon, 
ii.  43.  Their  tombs,  ii.  44,  45.  Their  per- 
sons and  dress,  ii.  46,  47.  Their  dogs,  ii. 
48.  .  - 

Ossamo,  Island  of,  ii.  151. 

Otaha,  i.  15. 

Otaheitee.    The  Saglttaria  of  Ouiros,  i.  76. 
Otaheite-etee,  i.  15. 

Otter,  Sea.  S'^e  Furs.  Names  by  which  it  is  called, 
i.  371.  Mode  of  catching  this  animal,  i.  457. 
It's  proper  country,  ii.  76. 

Ouera,  Island  of,  ii.  151. 

Ouikutan,  Island  of,  i.  Ill, 

Oyalava,  Island  of,  ii.  149, 

Palliser's  Islands,  i.  84. 

Panay,  Island  of,  i.  515. 

Paratounka,  Vicar  of,  ii.  69,  104. 

Partridge,  grey,  crested,  i.  441. 

Passelle.  Seed  so  called,  ii.  368» 

Patagonia,  i,  291. 

Patience,  Cape,  ii.  63. 

Pearls.    On  the  coast  of  Tartary,  ii.  16,  72. 

Pelicans.    Never  go  far  from  land,  i.  437. 

Penances.  Singular  religious  ones  in  the  Phi- 
lippine islands^  i.  50g. 


Pennedo  de  S.  Pedro,  i.  4g. 
Peregrino,  Isla  del,  i.  79- 
Pernicious  Islands,  i.  84. 

Perouse,  la.  His  remarks  on  the  publication  of 
his  voyage,  i.  iii.  Design  of  his  voyage,  i.  viii. 
Account  of  his  life,  i.  xxiv.  Improbability  of 
his  ever  being  heard  of  more,  i.  xliii.  Private 
instructions  respecting  his  voyage,  i.  11.  Plan 
of  his  voyage,  i.  12.  ^  Freedom  allowed  him  of 
altering  this  plan,  i.  23.  Instructions  relating 
to  politics  and  commerce,  i.  24.  Conduct  to 
be  observed  by  him  towards  foreign  vessels,  i. 
26.  Towards  the  Spaniards,  i.  27.  Instructions 
relating  to  astronomy,  geography,  navigation, 
physics,  and  the  different  branches  of  natural 
history,  i.  33.  To  demand  the  journals  of  his 
officers  on  their  return,  i.  38.  Instructions  for 
his  conduct  towards  the  natives,  i.  39.  Precau- 
tions to  be  taken  by  him  for  preserving  the 
health  of  the  crews,  i.  42.  General  note  tojiis- 
instructions,  i.  45.  Extract  from  his  general 
instructions,  i.  48.  Instructions  for  his  voyage 
by  the  academy  of  sciences,  i.  II9.  Questions 
proposed  to  him  by  the  society  of  medicine, 
i.  136.  Vegetables  to  be  carried  out  by  him, 
i.  177.  Goods  given  him  for  barter,  and  pre- 
sents,  i.  182,  Instruments  put  on  board  his 
ships,  i.  186,  Books  for  the  use  of  the  officers, 
i.  189.  Object  of  his  expedition,  i.  257-  Men 
of  science  accompanying  him,  i.  261,  His  ac- 
knowledgements to  sir  Joseph  Banks,  i.  262. 
Has  tlie  appointment  of  his  own  officers,  i.  263. 

-.  Equipment  of  his  vessels,  i,  264.  Sails  from 
Brest,  i,  266.  Arrives  at  Madeira,  iL  Civi- 
lities of  the  English  to  him,  i.  267.  Arrives  at 
TenerifFe,  i.  268.  At  theJsland  of  S'.  Cathe- 
rine, i.  282.  Doubles  Cape  Horn,  i,  295. 
Arrives  at  Conception,  i.  299.  Sails  from 
Chili,  i.  310.  Makes  Easter  Island,  i.  312. 
.Departs  from  it,  i.  335.  Makes  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  i.  339.  Sails  from  them,  i.  354. 
Reaches  the  north-western  coast  of  America, 
i,  358,  Discovers  Port  des  Fran^ais,  i.  364. 
Both  his  ships  near  being  lost,  i.  367'  Loses 
two  boats  there,  with  their  crews,  i.  376.  His 
iastructions  to  M'.  d'Escuresj  i.  377»   His  opl- 
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nion  of  savage  nations,  i.  5g7.  u.505.  Sup- 
poses the  north-western  coast  of  America  to  be 
skilled  with  islands,  i.  4ig,  433.  ii.  485.  An- 
chors in  the  harbour  of  Monterey,  i.  444. 
Leaves  this  port,  i.  470.  Plan  of  his  course  to 
China,  ib.  Arrives  at  Macao,  i.  484.  Sails  for 
Manilla,  i,  498.  Arrives  there,  i.  503.  Re- 
ceives dispatches  from  Europe,  i.  5ig.  Obtains 
some  officers  and  men  from  the  Subtile,  ib. 
Leaves  Cavite,  i.  522.  Proceeds  towards  Ja- 
pan, ii.  1.  Arrives  on  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
ii.  5.  Makes  the  Island  of  Sagaleen,  ii.  19. 
Anchors  in  the  Bay  of  Avatscha,  ii.  69.  His 
transactions  in  Kamtschatka,  ii.  86.  Sails 
thence,  ii.  112.  Arrives  at  the  Navigators' 
Islands,  ii.  121.  Reaches  the  Friendly  Islands, 
ii.  166.  Makes  Norfolk  Island,  ii.  174.  An- 
chors in  Botany-Bay,  ii.  179.  His  account  of 
Manilla,  ii.  405.  and  Formosa,  ii.  408.  His 
Cbservations  on  the  trade  in  otter-skins,  &c.  ii. 
430.  His  correspondence  with  the  minister  of 
marine,  ii.  441.  Plan  of  his  voyage  from 
Kamtschatka,  ii.  472.  From  Botany  Bay,  ii. 
479.  Extracts  from  his  letters  to  Mr.  Fleurieu, 
ii.  484.  To  Mr.  de  la  Touche,  ii.  509. 

Perouse,  la,  Strait  of,  ii.  57,  62. 

Pcscadore  Islands,  i.  527.  ii-  23/. 

Peters,  Captain,  his  unfortunate  voyage  to  Kamt- 
schatka, ii.  102. 

Philippine  Islands.  Inquiries  to  be  made  there, 
i.  32.  Value  of  them,  i.  508,  512  note.  New 
company  established  there,  i.  513.  Their  mi- 
litary force,  i.  521. 

Physiology.  Instructions  concerning,  i.  136.  Of 
the  natives  of  America,  ii.  354. 

Picos,  Island  dos,  i.  52. 

Pilen,  Island  of,  i.  79. 

Pitcairn  Island.     Not  the  S.  Juan  Baptista  of 

Quiros,  i  77- 
Plants  in  Madeira  and  TeneritFe,  likely  to  thrive 

in  France,  ii.  514. 
Pola,  Island  of,  ii.  151. 

Polygamy.  Can  hardly  exist  in  a  savage  nation, 
i.  452. 

Ponce.    His  character  of  Lamanon,  ii.  324. 


Pong-hou,  Island  of,  i.  526. 

Pongkiachan,  Island  of,  i.  532  note. 

Port  des  Frangais.  Discovered,  i.  364.  Island 
there  purchased  by  La  Perouse,  i.  375.  Mis- 
fortune there,  i.  376.  Described,  i.  .392. 
Productions,  i.  394.  Natives,  i.  372,  400. 
ii.  356.  Their  trinkets,  weapons,  and  canoes, 
i.  407.  Their  games  and  music,  i.  408.  Their 
language,  i.  409.  Not  adapted  for  a  settle- 
,ment,  ii.  402,  432. 

Portuguese.  Inquiries  to  be  made  respecting 
their  colonies,  i.  24.  Weakness  of  their  con- 
duct at  Macao,  i.  490.  Remarks  on  the  fee- 
bleness of  their  colonies,  ii.  391. 

Poussole.    An  Indian  mess,  i.  450, 

Praslin,  Port,  i.  87. 

Pratas  Shoal,  i.  498. 

Presidio.    Meaning  of  the  appellation,  i.  440. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Islands,  i.  85  . 

Prince's  Island",  i.  51. 

Prince  William's  Islands,  i  83. 

Provision.    Salted  on  Cook's  plan,  i.  518. 

Purumuschur,  Island  of,  i.  111. 

Pylstaarts,  Island  of,  i.  82,  174. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  i.  243. 

Quelpaert  Island,  i.  534.  ii.  249. 

Quinquirina,  Island  of,  i.  298. 

Qulros  and  Torrez.    Their  voyage,  i.  76. 

Rancheries,  name  given  to  independent  villages 

in  California,  i.  453. 
Recreation  Island,  i.  85. 
Refugio,  Isla  del,  i.  205. 

 Puerta  del,  i.  223. , 

Regla,  Isla  del,  i.  253. 

Pieligious  notions  among  the  savages,  i.  322,  39O, 

455.  ii.  47,  75. 
Remedios,  port  de  los,  i.  102,  433,  ii  211. 
Resolution.    Arrives  at  Canton,  i.  518. 
Rio  Janeiro.    Does  not  afford  such  conveniences 

for  navigators  as  S'.  Catherine,  i.  286. 
Rocca  Partida,  i.  93.    Dixon  could  not  find  it, 

i.  337  note. 

Roche's,  la,  He  Grande.  Inquiries  to  be  made  re- 
specting it,  i.  25.  Discovery  of  it,  i.  35.  La 
Perouse  denies  it's  existence,  i,  289. 
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Roche's,  la.  Land,  i.  56,  58.    The  same  with 
Cook's  Georgia,  il?.    Called  by  Daclos  Guyot 
the  Island  of  S'.  Peter,  i.  6l.     It's  identity 
with  Georgia  denied,  i.  290. 
.   Rocks,  i.  49,  53,  475.  ii.  62,  171. 
Roggewein.    His  voyage,  i.  84. 
Rollin,  la  Perouse's  surgeon.    His  attentions  to 
the  health  of  the  crew,  ii.  53.  Dissertation  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island  by  him,  ii. 
332,     On  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  natives  of  America,  ii,  354.    On  the  na- 
tives of  Tchoka,  and  the  Eastern  Tartars, 
ii.  381. 
Rollin,  Cape,  ii.  66. 
Roncardor  Shoal,  i,  208. 

Rotterdam,  Island  of.  The  Annamooka  of  Cook, 
i.  83. 

Royal  Cloak.    Shell  so  called,  i.  305. 

Russians.   Inquiries  to  be  made  concerning  them, 

i.  29.  Their  government  of  Kamtschatka,  ii. 

86.   Their  proceedings  towards  the  East,  ii. 

109. 

Sagaleen  Island,  ii.  ig,  29.  The  strait  impas- 
^  sable,  ii.  37.  Various  names  by  which  it  has 
been  called,  ii.  45  note.  Farther  account  of 
•  it,  ii.  71.    Natives  described,  ii.  27,  381. 

 River,  ii.  71. 


Sable,  or  S'.  Paul's,  Island  of,  i.  50. 

Sagittaria,  la.  Island  of,  i.  76. 

Salmon.  Fishery  for  them  on  the  north-west- 
ern coast  of  America,  i.  389.  On  the  coast 
of  Tartary,  ii.  23,  25,  32,  41.  Parts  of 
these  fish  esteemed  delicacies  by  the  savages, 
ii.  43. 

Salmon  brook,  ii.  35,  257. 
Samboangan,  i.  515. 
St.  Anne,  Island  of,  i.  74. 
S'.  Augustin,  Cape,  i.  104. 

 : — Poi't?  i-  299. 

S*.  Bernardo,  Islands  of,  175, 

 ,  Island  of,  i.  78. 

S'.  Catherine,. Island  of,  described,!.  282.  ii.  393. 
S'.  Ceran,  Mr.  de,  obliged  to  return  ,  to  Europe, 
i.519. 

S'.  Dimas,.  Island  of,  i.  74. 


S'.  Elmo,  Island  of,  i.  76. 

 -,  fire  so  called,  i.  280.  ii.  5ig. 

St.  Elias,  Mount,  i.  362. 

S'.  George,  Island  of,  i.  74.  ~ 

S'. -German,  Island  of,  i.  74. 

S'.  Helena,  Island  of,  i.  52. 

Sf.  Hyacinth,  Mountain  of,  i.  lOQ. 

S'.  James,  Cape,  i.  423  note. 

S^Jan,  or  S  .  John,  Island  of,  i.  81,  83. 

St.  John  Baptist,  Island  of,  i.  76. 

S'.  Lazarus,  Channel  of,  i.  433. 

 Archipelago  of,  i.  243,  414.  ii.  485-. 

SK  Mary,  Cape,  i.  83. 

St.  Matthew,  Island  of,  i.  51, 

Nicholas  Shoal,  i.  503. 
S'.  Peter,  Island  of.  See  la  Roche's  land. 
St.  Peter  and  S'.  Paul,    i'^e  Avatscha. 
S'.  Thomas,  Island  of,  i.  51. 
Salvage  Island,  i.  268. 
San  Antonio,  Island  of,  i.  205* 
San  Augustin,  Island  of,  i.  235.  " 
San  Bias,  Island  of,  i,  205. 

San  Carlos.  The  Easter  Island  of  Cook,  i.  685 
84,  Another  island  of  this  name,  i.  104.  ii. 
213. 

 Islands  of,  i.  4, 

■  Mission  of,  i.  445,   Pictures  in  the 


church  belonging  to  this  mission,  i.  440, 
San  Christoval,  Island  of,  i.  72,  205. 
San  Francisco,  Island  of,  i.  205. 
San  Gabriel,  Island  of,  i.  203. 
San  Jacinto,  Island  of,  i,  205,   Mountain  of.  Segr 
,  S'.  Hyacinth. 

San  Jago,  Harbour  of,  i.  252. 

San  Josef,  Island  of,  i.  205. 

San  Juan,  Point,  ii.  352. 

San  Lorenzo,  Island  of,  i,  205. 
San  Miguel,  Island  of>  i.  76,  203, 
San  Pedro,  Island  of,  i.  72,  205. 
San  Raphael,  Island  of,  i.  203, 
San  Sebastian,  Gulf  of,  i.  62. 
Sandwich  Islands,  i.  93,  339. 

 Land,  i.  18,  62. 

Santa  Anna,  Island  of,  i.  200. 

Santa  Barbara,  Island  ofj  i.,  200.  ; 
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Sandy  Point.  See  Arenas. 

Santa  Catalina,  Island  of,  i.  74. 

Santa  Cruz,  Island  of,  i.  75,  86. 

Santa  Maria  la  Gorta.    Dixon  could  not  find  it,  i. 

337  note.    Nor  la  Perouse,  i.  471. 
Santa  Rosa,  Island  of,  i.  205. 
Santa  Rosalia,  Point,  ii.  352. 
Sapy,  Strait  of,  i.  115. 

Sartine  Islands,    The  Beresford  islands  of  Dixon, 

i,  426  note. 
Savage  island,  i.  73. 

Savages.    Conduct  to  be  observed  towards  them, 
i.  39.    Of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  i. 
212,  315,  317,  342.  ii.  124,  129, 152,  153,  l63, 
1 72,  333.    Of  the  north-western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, i;  245,  369,  396,  438.  ii.  355.  Not  bene- 
ii  ed  by  our  visits,  i.  26O  note.   Of  Chili,  i. 
307.  ii.  354. 
Saxemburg,  Island  of,  1.53. 
Schaschowa,  Island  of,  i.  112. 
Schimuschir,  Island  of,  i.  112, 
Schokoki,  Island  of,  i.  112. 
Schorls,  Volcanic.    New  varieties,  ii.  322. 
Schumbschu,  Island  of,  i.  111. 
Scurvy.    Causes  of  this  disease,  i.  355.  ii,  503, 

Observations  on  it,  ii.  l65. 
Sea.    Cause  of  it's  luminousness,  i,  266., 
Sea-weed.  A  new  species  of,  i.  358. 
Secrecy  respecting  the  voyage  to  be  observed,  i.  38. 
Seeds.   How  to  be  chosen  and  preserved,  i.  157, 
163.  List  of  such  as  were  to  be  sent  aboard, 
i.  177. 
Sesarga,  Island  of,  i.  74. 
Sharks,  Island  of,  i.  72- 
Shika,  Island  of,  ii.  151. 

Shoals,  i.  48,  83,  93*  208,  251,  273,  475,  498, 

499,  503,  523.  ii.  118. 
Siaskutan,  Island  of,  i.  111. 
Single  Island,  i.  86.  - 
Slrinki,  Island  of,  i.  111. 
Sisiran,  Harbour  of,  i.  195. 
Sister  Island,  i.  84. 

Small- pox.  It's  ravages  in  Kamtschatka,  ii. 
100.  Exists  only  occasionally  in  America, 
ii.  30:-. 
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Society  of  Medicine.  Questions  proposed  by  it, 

i.  136. 
Sola  Island,  i,  75,  86. 
Solomon's  Islands,  i.  74,  90, 
Solor,  Strait  of,  i.  115. 
Sondre-grond  Island,  i.  80. 
South  Island.  See  Hoapinsu. 
Southern  ocean,  i.  62, 

Southern  continent.  Remarks  on  it's  existence, 
i.  258  note. 

Spaniards.  Conduct  to  be  observed  towards  them, 
i.  27.  Inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  them, 
i.  28.  Lands  reported  to  have  been  seen  by 
them  in  1714,  i.  67.  Islands  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  them  in  1773,  i.  69,  Their  discoveries 
generally  laid  down  too  far  east,  i,  70-  1^^- 
Explore  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  u 
94.  Large  island  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  them  in  the  South  Sea,  i.  114.  Various 
islands  discovered  by  them  in  the  Pacific  Oceanj 
i,  201,  344  note.  Another  voyage  of  disco- 
very undertaken  by  them  on  the  north-western 
coast  of  America,  i.  242.  Their  government 
and  missions  in  California,  i.  436.  Remarks 
on  their  colonies,  ii,  398,  405, 

Subtile,  frigate.  Arrives  at  Canton,  i.  518,  At 
Manilla,  i.  519, 

Suffren,  Bale  de,'ii.  16, 

Sumbava,  Island  of,  i.  116. 

Surgery.    Inquiries  to  be  made  concerning,  L 
147. 

Tabaco-xima.  Sec'QoioX. 

Tables.  Of  the  route  of  the  Boussole,  ii.  181. 
Of  the  route  of  the  Astrolabe,  ii.  275.  Of 
the  proportions  of  the  natives  of  both  sexes 
of  the  continent  of  America,  ii.  371.  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tchoka  Island,  and  the  Tartars 
of  Bale  de  Castries,  ii.  sgo.  Of  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  523. 
-Tabouoro.  The  native  name  of  the  gulf  of  Ani- 
wa,  ii.  C2. 

Takoorowa,  ii.  203, 

Takersia.  An  Indian  game,  i.  454. 

Talcaguana,  Point,  Viliags,  and  Cove,  i.  298, 299. 
iio  197- 
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Tamascal,  or  sand  bath,  ii.  366, 

Tartary.  La  Perouse  arrives  on  the  coast,  ii.  5. 
Manners  and  customs  of.  the  people,  ii.  39,  7^. 
Account  of  the  natives,  ii.  386. 

Taumago,  Island  of,  i.  78. 

Taywan,  City  and  Port  of,  i.  524.  Language  of 
it's  inhabitants,  i.  525. 

Tchoka  Island.   See  Sagaleen.  ' 

TenerifFe.  Arrival  there,  i.  268.  Data  for  the 
height  of  the  Peak,  i.  271.  Excursion  to  the 
Peak,  ii.  319*,  457- 

Terebratula.  Disquisition  on,  ii-  412.  Description 
of  a  species  found  in  the  seas  of  Eastern  Tar- 
tary, ii.  414, 

Ternai,  Bale  de,  ii.  g.  Described,  ii.  11.  Tar- 
tarian tomb  found  there,  ii.  13. 

Tessoy,  Strait  of,  ii.  7,  10  note,  35. 

Theodore  Gerard,  Land  of,  i.  67. 

Three  Sisters  Islands,  i.  89. 

Tiaco,  Island  of,  i.  ig6. 

Tiayoyu-su,  Island  of,  i,.  532.         '      ■  , 

Tiarraboo,  i.  15. 

Tiburons,  Isla  dos,  i.  72, 

Tienhoven,  Island  of,  i,  86. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  i,  292. 

Time-keepers.  Calculation  of  their  rate,  i.  265, 
269,310,49s,  520.  ii.  40,  112,  121. 

Timor.  Straits  to  the  east  and  west  of  this  island, 
i.  115. 

Tobacco.  Passion  for  smoking  it  in  the  Philippine 

Islands,  i.  511. 
Tobias,  M>-.  His  treatment  at  Manilla,  i.  510. 
Tomb.  Account  of  a  Tartarian  one  at  Baie  dc 

Ternai,  ii.  13. 
Tongataboo,  Island  of,  ii.  169,   Described,  ii. 

171.  Inhabitants,  ii.  173. 
Toofoa,  Island  of,  ii.  169,  170. 
Tortolas,  Rio  de  las,  i,  97, 
Touche,  Baie  de  la,  i.  422.  ij.  213. 
Toussi.  An  Indian  game,  i.  455. 
Trade  winds.  Observations  on  them,  i.  312,  477. 
Traitors'  Island,  i.  80.   Not  Solitary  Island,  u 

85.   It's  situation,  ii.  152.  Is  divided  into 

two,  ii,  162. 
Trees.  Of  Port  des  Fran9ais,  i.  394. 
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Tres  Reyes,  los,  i.  203. 

Trinidad,  Island  of,  i,  52,  275.  ii.  187,  SQl. 
Trinidada,  Porto  de  la,  i.  96. 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  Islands  of,  i.  53. 
Troun,  Cape,  ii.  64. 

Tschirikow,  Bay  and  Cape,  i.  418.  ii.  213. 
Tschirpui,  Island  of,  i,  112. 
Tucopia,  Island  of,  i.  fg. 
Two  Brothers,  Islands  of,  i.  84, 
Typa  Road,  i.  486. 
Uiterdam  Island,  i.  83.  " 
Ujachkupa,  Island  of,  i.  Ill, 
Uhetea,  i.  15. 
Umata,  Road  of,  i.  236, 
Unfortunate  Islands.   See  Desventuradas, 
Uracas,  Island  of,  i.  479. 
Urap,  Island  of,  i.  112. 
Uschischir,  Island  of,  i.  112. 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  i.  82,  92.  ^ 
Variation  of  the  compass.    Halley's  system  falla- 
cious, i.  479. 
Vasquez  Island,  i.  228. 

Vaujuas,       de.    His  account  of  the  massacre 

at  Maouna,  ii.  142. 
Vavao,  Island  of,  ii,  1 66. 

Vegetables.  Instructions  concerning  those  sent 
from  France,  i.  156.  Growing,  how  to  be 
conveyed,  i.  160.  How  to  be  collected  and 
brought  home,  i.  163.  List  of  those  to  be  sent 
out,  i.  177. 

Venereal  disease.  Not  given  to  the  South-Sea 
Islanders  by  Europeans,  i.  348.  ii.  339.  Con- 
trary opinion  maintained,  i.  348  note,  349 
note  ii.  340  note,  365.    Means  of  cure,  ii.  366, 

Venus,  Point,  i.  15. 

Vera  Cruz,  Harbour  of.  In  the  New  Hebrides,, 

i.  79. 

Vesper  Island,  i.  85. 

Vigies,  or  rocks,  i.  49,  53. 

Villa  Lobos,  Shoal  of,  i.  80. 

Virgins,  Cape  of  the,  i.  292.  ■ 

Wara.   See  Ouera. 

Water.  Experiments  to  be  made  for  preserving 
it  from  corruption,  i.  149.    Observations  oh, 

ii.  501,  504» 
4  a 


^  in: 

.  Wateriand  Island,  i.  80. 
Whales.  Tierra  del  Fuego  an  excellent  place  for 
a  fishery  of  them,  i.  204,  Abundant  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  i.  3J1.  Their  abundance  and 
familiarity  at  Monterey,  i.  437.  Train-oil  ex- 
tracted from  them  in  the  Asiatic  islands,  ii. 
59,  75. 

Winds.     In   the  strait  of  Sagaleen,    ij.  37, 
55. 

Wood,  Piece  of,  worn  in  the  under  lip  of  the  fe- 
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males  of  Port  des  Fmngais,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, i.  402.  ii,  357. 

Woody  Point,  It's  latitude  and  longitude  cor- 
rected,  i.  427. 

Yap,  Island  of,  i.  200. 

Yeso.  Name  given  to  the  Kuriles  by  the  Japa- 
nese, i.  111.  Ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
them,  i.  113.  . 

Zealand,  Fort,  i.  524.  li.  237. 

Zoology.   Instructions  concerning,-  i.  126, 


FINIS, 


ERRATA. 


VOL.    I.  - 
Page    4,  Line  5  from  the  bottom,  and  Page  9,  Line  13,  for  discharged  r,ai  put  on  shore. 

  "^^j        ■  8,  for  too  read  two. 

.   78,    3,  fnr  la  read  Isla. 

  109,  - —  5  from  bottom,/or  Hatibut  r^a^/Halibut. 

—  a64,  — —  3,  far  know  «a;^Jcnown. 

— _  335,    ult.  for  distance  read  distances. 

  358,    6  from  bottom,  for  S  read  St. 

  397,  Note,  for  excludes  reflection  read  reflection  excludes,' 

'          412,  Contents,/3r  Pointe  des  Brisans  read  Breakers  Point. 

— =—  524,  Note, /or  Meailla  «WMailla. 
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Page      3,  Line  16,  for  stern  read  stem, 

18,    14, /or  perlettes  read  poiilettes. 

  54,  Note,  Line  4,  for  This  read  His. 

  164,  Line  8  from  bottom, /^r  Island  ri?,ja' Islands,. 

167,,  7  from  bottom, /or  Majorca  read  myax^s.. 

.  168,    8  and  10, /or  Margoua-a  read  Amargura. 

  '226,  on  the  heads  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  columns, /or  East  read  West. 

  237,  Line  2,  last  column,/or  Port  reat^Fort. 

.        321,  — —  3  from  bottom,/or  Saussurer  read  de  Saussure. 

322,    9  from  bottom,  for  flatted  read  flattened. 

■    —  435,  —  1 1,  /or  more  read  less.  _ 


k 


